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PREFACE. 


The  Editor  has  long  entertained  the  belief,  that  a  vol* 
ame  of  biographical  sketches  of  men  vvlio  liave  attained 
an  honorable  prominence  in  the  young  commonwealths  of 
the  Pacific  would  be  received  with  favor  by  the  reading 
public*  as  containing  not  only  notices  of  leading  charac- 
ters, but  also  a  condensed  history'  of  the  remarkable  times 
in  which  the  infancy  of  those  States  was  cast. 

Such  a  volume  he  now  lays  before  the  people.  He  has 
improved  upon  his  original  design,  by  incorporating  into 
the  work  a  large  number  of  Speeches,  Orations,  Poems, 
etc.,  delivered  at  various  times  and  places  throughout  the 
Pacific  States;  which,  in  his  judgment,  render  the  work 
highly  attractive,  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  twenty-four 
Speeches,  Orations  and  Addresses;  six  Poems,  and  fifty- 
nine  Biographical  Sketches.  Of  the  latter  a  few  are  not 
original,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  concerning 
them. 

That  of  Gen.  E.  D,  Baker,  by  Hon.  Edward  Stanly, 
was  not  written  by  that  gentleman  for  this  work,  but  is 
taken  from  his  Eulogy,  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  in 
i86f.  This  chaste  production  reappears  herCi  with  some 
changes  which  the  Editor  deemed  important,  and  which 
the  Author  will  no  doubt  excuse. 

From  Gen,  Cullum's  "Army  Register"  were  procured 
the  necessary  data  for  the  sketch  of  Gen.  Stevens. 
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b  PREFACE. 

The  notice  of  James  King  of  William  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  a  brief  biography  of  him,  issued  in  pam- 
phlet  shortly  after  his  death.  The  original  sketch  has 
received  many  important  corrections  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  King,  but  who  thinks  it  unnecessary  that  his  name 
should  appear. 

The  notice  of  Col.  A.  M.  Pico  is  inserted,  with  a  few 
slight  alterations,  as  it  first  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
"News  Letter"  of  1869. 

The  article  on  Delazon  Smith  is  taken  from  the  New 
York  "  Democratic  Review  "  of  i860. 

The  interesting  narrative  of  Gen.  Sutter's  early  move- 
ments in  California  was  first  embodied  in  a  petition  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  old  veteran  several 
years  ago,  praying  the  nation  to  repair  his  heavy  losses . 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  **  settlers ''  of  1849. 

The  name  of  the  writer  of  each  of  the  other  sketches 
will  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  proper  notice,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  in  which,  by  the  author  s  particular  re- 
quest, his  name  is  not  given. 

Although  the  Editor  claims  no  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  his  task,  yet  he  is  proudly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  giving  to  the  world  a 
work  of  beauty  and  merit ;  for  (and  who  will  gainsay  it  ?) 
no  volume  enriched  with  selections  from  the  master- 
pieces of  Baker,  McDougall,  Randolph  and  T.  Starr 
King,  can  be  other  than  useful  and  meritorious. 

O.  T.  S. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February,  1870. 
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JOHN   A.  SUTTER,* 


GEK.  Sutter  was  born  March  Ist^  1803,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  whore  his  early  boyhood  was 
parsed.  His  father,  who  was  a  ch'rgjunan  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  afterwards  removed  to  Switzerland,  and 
gettled  there  with  his  family.  He  purchased  for  lumselt* 
and  heirs  the  rights  and  immunities  of  Swiss  citizenship. 
The  stateraent,  in  the  vohime  entitled  ** Annals  of  Hau 
Francisco/'  that  ^*  John  A.  Sutter  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss 
ef  tlie  canton  IJerne/'  is  incorrect.  Our  subject  received 
a  good  education,  both  civil  and  military. 

Early  in  life  lie  married  a  Bernese  lady,  and  vins 
blessed  with  several  children.  At  tlie  age  of  thirty-one, 
be  determined  to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  cherished, 
to  emij:::rate  to  tlie  United  States.  Not  knowing  whether 
or  not  be  should  settle  permanently  in  the  *' Great 
Kepublie,'*  he  concluded  to  leave  his  laniily  bebinfl  him. 
He  arrived  at  Xew  York  in  July.  1834,  After  visiting 
^»veral  of  the  Western  States,  be  settled  in  Missouri, 
and  there  resided  for  several  years.  At  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  he  made,  before  the  proper  tribunal,  his  dec- 
larution  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  During 
lii«  residence  in  Missouri,  be  made  a  short  visit  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  met  vvitli  many  trappers  and  hunters, 
returned  from  Upper  California,  whose  glowing  descrip- 
tions confirmed  his  previous  impressions,  and  excited 
within  his  breast  an  ardent  desire  to  belioM  and  wander 
over  the  rich  lands  and  beautiful  valleys,  to  l^reathe  the 
pure  air  and  enjoy  the  unrivalled  climate,  of  that  tbeu 
almost  unknown  region.     Upon  returning  to  Missouri, 

•For  «xi>l«natory  note,  see  Preface. 
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lie  determined  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  joining  some  one 
of  the  trapping  expeditions  of  the  American  or  English 
Fur  Companies.  But  great  obstacles  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  long  years  were  to  intervene,  before  his 
feet  would  rest  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  California.  On 
the  fu'st  day  of  April,  1838,  the  General  was  enabled,  for 
the  first  time,  to  connect  himself  with  a  trapping  ex- 
pedition. On  that  day,  he  left  the  Missouri  with  Captain 
Tripp  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  travelled  with 
his  party  to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  he  parted  with  the  expedition,  and  with  six  horse- 
men, crossed  the  mountiiins,  and  after  encountering  the 
usual  lot  of  dangers  and  hardships,  arrived  at  Fort 
Vancouver. 

Having  before  learned  that  there  was  no  known  land- 
communication  witli  California  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Columbia  or  Willamette  in  winter,  and  there  being  then 
a  vessel  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ready  to  sail  from 
Fort  Vancouver  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Gen.  Sutter 
took  passage  in  her,  hoping  to  find  at  the  islands  some 
means  of  conveyance  to  California.  Only  one  of  the 
men  who  had  remained  with  him  thus  far,  consented  to 
accompany  him.  On  reaching  tlie  islands,  he  found  no 
prospect  of  a  conveyance,  and  after  remaining  five 
months,  as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
he  shi23ped  as  supercargo,  without  pay,  on  an  English 
vessel,  chartered  by  a  party  of  Americans,  bound  for 
Sitka. 

After  discharging  his  cargo  at  the  latter  place  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  charterers.  Gen.  Sutter,  with  their 
authority,  directed  his  vessel  southward,  and  sailed  down 
the  Pacific  Coast,  encountering  heavy  gales.  He  was 
driven  into  the  ba}'-  of  San  Francisco  in  distress,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  July,  1839 — just  five  years  after  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  New  York  from  Switzerland — 
anchored  his  little  craft  opposite  Yerba  Buena,  now  San 
Francisco. 

He  was  immediately  waited  upon  by  a  IMexican  oflicial, 
with  an  armed  force,  and  ordered  to  leave  w^ithout  delay, 
the  oflicer  informing  him  that  Monterey  was  the  ^*  port 
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(ir  entry."  Ho  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  remain  forty-eight  hours  to  get  supplies. 

A  few  days  Inter,  i\\Hm  arriving  at  the  "^port  of 
entry/'  Gen.  i*>utter  waited  upon  Governor  Alvarudo  and 
couiuiunieuted  to  hiin  hit?  deyire  to  settle  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornin,  on  tlie  iSaeruinento.  Gov.  Alvarado  expressed 
himself  much  gratilied  upon  learning  liis  visitors  wish, 
[milieularly  when  he  undiU'stood  his  desire  to  settle  on 
the  Sacramento;  saying  the  Indians  in  tluit  (piarter  were 
veiy  hostile^  and  would  not  ]>i'nnit  any  whites  to  settle 
there:  that  they  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  San  Jose  and 
the  lower  settlements  of  their  horses,  cattle,  etc.  Ho 
readily  gave  Gen,  Sutter  a  passport,  witli  power  to  settle 
any  territory  he  should  deem  suitable  for  his  colony  and 
puqjoses,  and  requested  him  to  return  to  Monterey  in 
one  year  from  that  time,  when  his  Mexican  citizenship 
would  be  acknowledged,  and  he  would  receive  a  *' grant" 
for  the  land  lie  might  solicit. 

Thereupon,  the  General  returned  to  Yerba  Bnena  and 
chartered  a  schooner,  with  some  small  boats,  and  started 
upon  an  exploring  expedition  on  the  Sacramento  river. 

Tjaui  diligent  inquiry,  fi<^  could  nfAfind  amj  one  ni  Yerhh 
Buena  f^fio  had  ever  seen  the  Saermneuto  rira\  or  who  could 
de^seribe  to  him  where  he  could  find  its  mouth  ;  the 
people  of  that  jdace  only  professed  to  know  that  some 
krge  river  emptied  into  one  r>f  the  connected  bays  lying 
northerly  from  their  town.  Gen.  Sutter  consumed  eight 
ih^s  in  the  eftbrt  to  find  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

After  finding  it,  and  ascending  the  river  to  a  ])oiiit 
about  ten  miles  below  the  [dace  where  Sacramento  city 
now  stands,  he  encountered  the  lirst  Lirge  party  of  In- 
dians; tliore  were  about  two  hundred  of  them,  all  armed 
and  painted  for  war;  they  exhilnted  every  mark  of  hos- 
liliiy,  Siive  an  actual  oulbrc^ak.  Fortunately,  there  were 
two  among  them  who  understood  S])anisli,  and  with 
whom  the  General  engaged  in  conversation.  He  quieted 
them  by  assurances  that  there  were  no  Spaniards  (against 
uhoni  they  were  particularly  exasperated)  in  his  party; 
that  he  wished  to  settle  in  their  tiountry,  and  trade  with 
ihexu.     He  showed  them  his  agricultural  implements  and 
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commodities  of  trade,  which  he  had  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  proposed  to  make  a  sort  of  treaty  with 
them.  He  furthermore  explained  to  them  the  advan- 
tages which  they  could  mutually  derive  from  each  other. 
Pleased  with  these  assurances,  they  became  contented, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  two  who  spoke  the  Spanish 
language  accompanied  the  General  and  his  party  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  Feather  river,  to  show  them  the  country. 
All  other  parties  of  Indians  seen,  fled  at  the  sight  of  the 
vessel  and  boats. 

Parting  with  his  two  Indian  interpreters  and  guides 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  river.  Gen.  Sutter  ascended 
the  latter  stream  a  considerable  distance,  when  a  few  of 
his  white  men  became  alarmed  at  the  surrounding  dangers, 
and  insisted  upon  returning,  which  the  General  was  con- 
strained to  do. 

On  his  descent,  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Ameri- 
can river,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1839,  landed 
at  the  point  on  the  south  bank  of  that  stream  where  he 
afterwards  established  his  tannery,  in  the  present  bounds 
of  Sacramento  city.  On  tlie  following  morning,  after 
landing  all  liis  effects,  he  informed  the  disaffected  whites 
that  all  who  wished  to  return  to  Yerba  Buena  could  do 
so ;  that  the  Kanakas  were  willing  to  remain,  and  that  he 
had  resolved  to  do  so,  if  alone.  Three  of  the  whites 
determined  to  leave,  and  he  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  schooner,  with  instructions  to  deliver  her  to  her 
owners.     They  set  sail  for  Yerba  Buena  the  same  day. 

Three  weeks  thereafter.  Gen.  Sutter  removed  to  the 
spot  upon  which  he  afterwards  erected  Fort  Sutter. 
This  old  Sacramento  landmark  is  still  standing,  but  its 
weather-beaten  walls  are  crumbling  into  dust ;  no  hand 
is  ready  to  strengthen  and  protect  them,  and  not  long 
will  the  venerable  structure  remind  the  early  pioneer  of 
the  virgin  days  when  the  discovery  of  gold  had  not  yet 
given  the  land  over  as  a  prey  to  the  adventurous  and  the 
lawless. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  Gen.  Sutter  eu- 
countered  many  troubles  with  the  Indians,  who  organ- 
ized  secret   expeditions,  as   he  afterwards   learned,   to 
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destroy  him  and  his  party;  but,  directed  by  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  he  defeated  or  frustrated  all  their 
inarhinations,  and  those  who  were  at  first  his  greatest 
cneiiiies,  came  to  be  his  best  and  most  steadfast  friends* 

The  General  now  devoted  himself  energetically  to 
:«*rrirulture  and  stock-raising.  It  will  be  seen  that  ho 
became  very  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1839,  he  purchased  of  Sefior 
'^^^rtinez,  who  resided  not  far  from  San  Francisco  bay, 
three  hundred  head  of  cattlOj  thirty  horses,  and  thirty 
mares.  During  that  fall^  eiglit  more  white  men  joined 
his  colony.  When  ho  commenced  those  improvements 
that  resulted  in  the  erection  of  Scttters  Fort  and  his 
estal)lislimeut  there,  he  had  much  trouble  in  procuring 
euituble  lumber  and  timber.  He  floated  some  down  the 
American  from  the  mountains,  and  was  also  compelled 
to  send  to  Bodega  on  the  sea-coast,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  mih?8. 

In  August,  1840,  he  was  Joined  by  the  five  men  who 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  liim,  and  whom  he 
had  left  in  Oregon.  His  cnlony  now  numbered  twenty- 
live  men,  seventeen  whites  and  eight  Kanakas,  During 
the  fall  of  this  year,  the  Jlokelunnie  Indians  became 
troublesome  by  stealing  the  live-stock  of  the  settlers; 
they  even  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  settlement, 
and  compelled  Gen.  Sutter,  by  their  acts  and  menaces, 
to  make  open  war  against  tlieni.  He  marched  with  his 
forces  thirty  miles  in  the  night-time  to  the  camp  of  the 
Indians^  (where  they  were  concentrating  large  forces  for 
a  movement  against  him)  and  attacked  ibem — some  two 
humlred  warriors — with  such  effect  tliat  they  retrcatedj 
and  l>eing  hotly  pursued,  they  sued  for  peace,  wiiich  was 
rradily  granted,  and  ever  afterwards  mutually  main- 
tained. 

Shortly  after  this  encounter.  Gen.  Sutter  purchased 
one  thousand  more  head  of  cattle  and  seventy-live  horses 
'*-1    mares*     His  colony  continued   to  increase  by  the 

iiion  of  every  foreigner,  Americans  and  others,  who 
cauie  into  the  country;  they  sought  his  place  as  one  of 
RMjurity. 
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Tlio  tra|)p('rs  lie  fiiniisliod  with  supplies,  and  pur- 
('1uis(m1  or  received  in  excliange  their  furs;  tlie  nieehanies 
and  lal)<)r<'i*s  ]w  either'  eini)h)yed  or  ])roeured  tliein  work. 

In  June,  1841,  lie  revisited  !Mont(irey,  the  eapilal, 
wiuM'e  lu'  was  declared  a  Mexican  citizen,  and  received 
tVoiu  (Jov.  Alvarado  a  *' grant*'  for  his  lund  by  the  name 
(>r  "  New  Helvetia/'  a  survey  of  which  he  had  cauj^ed  to 
l»e  luadi*  before  that  time. 

Tlien  upon,  he  was  honored  with  a  commission  from 
llu»  (lON'enor,  of  *'  Tlepresentantc  del  govierno  en  las  fron- 
tcras  del  iiorte  y  enctargado  de  la  justicia." 

Sot»u  afler  his  return  to  his  settlement,  h(»  was  visited 

\*\    Captain    llinggold,  of  the   United  ^^tates    Exploring 

Kxpedilion,  under  Connnodore  Wilkes,  with  ofiic(TS  and 

nuMi,  and  about  the  same  time,  by  Mr.  Alexander  l\otche(f, 

vJo\ei"uor  of  the  Russian  ])ossessions,  'vRoss  A:  liodega,'' 

w'lo.  during  his  stay,  olVered  to  sell  to  CrQw,  Sutter  the 

Iv.'.^Nian    possessions,   settlements,  and   ranchos  of   Ross 

A  iH'dega.     The  terms  Avere  such  as  induced  him  to  start 

Nv    \    UiMchell'  for  those  possessions  and    examine    ihe 

v^  u\  al'U'r  which  he  jnade  the  })urchase  of  the  land  and 

v.^vnv.v»ms  l\»r  1  he  sum  of  $;>(), OOU — the  personal  i)roi)erty 

.  ,.    i   «e\\    thousand  dollars  more.     Tlie   live-stock  then 

.  .  vv.-d  of  i>ver  2,000  head  of  cattle,  over  1.000  head 

V  !v;>cs.  i'iO  (»r  more  nudes,  and  over  2,000  liead    of 
^•.^•  ,   .'ic  greater   part   of  which  were   driven   to  New 

V  .  kI.  ihe  H'sidue  left  on  the  premises  in  the  chai'go 
..  .^N^'t  wliom  he  kept  on  the  property  to  hold  pos- 

^>^    .  , :   ihe  Nium*. 

■  N    \orease    of   his    resources,    together   with    the 

.    :.v  .wise  i>r  his  stock,  besides  several  smaller  lots 

....V.N.    :Vv>m    other   |)arti<»s,  enabletl    him   the    more 

.  ,%^i>;uu'e  his  settlement  and  improvements. 

\e,u'    IS  II,    he   petitioned    (Jovenor    Manuel 

,i    .^v  the  grant  or  purchase  of  the  **sobrante,'' 

.^      ■■:  ihe  lirst  (»leven  leagues  of  the  land  within 

V    ■;   ihe  survi\v  accompanying  ihe   Alvarach) 

/.v  iiovernor  agreed  to  let  him  have;  Juit, 

>^^  .  .xun.s;  out  of  i)()litical  troubles  then  disturb- 

*v"  :vposo,  the  grant  was  not  iinally  executed 
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until  the  5th  day  of  February  a,  d.  1845;  during  whicJi 
time  he  had  rendered  valuable  military  services,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  Government  large  amounts  of  property  and 
imtlaySj  exceeding  in  vahie  the  sum  f)f  $8,000,  to  enable 
it  to  suppress  the  Castro  rebellion;  in  consideration  of 
all  which  he  acquired,  by  purchase  and  personal  services, 
the  lands  called  the  ^^sobrante/'  or  surplus. 

At  that  time  he  also  received  from  the  last  named 
(rovernor,  the  commission  of  '*  Commandante  militar  de 
las  frontems  del  norte  y  encargado  de  la  jnsticia/'  After 
this  time  the  war  between  the  United  f^tates  and  Mexico 
came  on;  and  although  Gen,  Sutter  was  an  officer  under 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  Ijound  to  it  by  his  al- 
legiance, yet,  upon  all  occasions,  such  was  his  respect 
toward  the  citizens  and  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  that  whenever  any  party  of  American  citizens, 
civil  or  in  military  serv'ice,  visited  him,  his  unl)Ouuded 
hospitalities  were  uniformly  and  cordially  extended  to 
them;  and  when  the  country  surrendered  to  American 
forces,  the  General,  who  had  for  some  time  been  con- 
vinced of  the  instability  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
upon  request,  did,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1846,  hoist  the 
American  flag  with  good  heart,  accompanied  by  a  salute 
of  artillery  from  the  guns  of  his  fort. 

Soon  after,  Lieutenant  Missroon,  of  the  United  States 
Xav}^,  came  up  and  organized  a  garrison  for  Sutter  s  Fort, 
jirincipally  out  of  his  former  forces,  of  whites  and  Indians, 
and  gave  to  Gen,  Sutter  the  command,  whicli  he  main- 
tained until  peace  returned.  He  was?  then  a|>poiuted  I>y 
Commodore  Stockton  Alcalde  of  the  District,  and  by  Gen, 
Kearny  Indian  Agent,  with  a  sahiry  of  $750  j»er  annum; 
hut  a  single  trip  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Indian 
Agent  cost  him  $1,600,  which  induced  him  to  resign  that 
office. 

G<*n.  Sutter  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity. 
His  settlement  continued  to  grow  and  his  property  to 
a<'cumulate  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  1848.  Re 
had  then  completed  his  estiddishrnent  at  the  fort;  had 
performed  all  the  conditions  of  his  grants  of  land;  had^ 
at  an  exjyense  of  at  least  $25,000,  cut  a  race  of  three 
2 
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•MuplcitMl  a  floiirino;  niill,  for 
:  Tiit^  country,  near  the  ])n'.si'iit 
\*"'inltMl  towards  llic  ci-oclioii 

-  /'.i  (►['  (\doina  al)ou<  J^IO.OIM): 
..'n-s  of  lainl  in  wlu'at,  wliirh 

;   'r«>.l)On  l)usli('ls.  and  liad  made 

•    ns:    was   then    the   owiht   of 

'  .A',  ovtM-  li.OOO   |i-a,l   of  horses 

ad    (>r  sh(M|>,   and    over    I  .n()0 

-     ::  tlic  undistni'lxMl.  undispnt(M| 

":.^  extensive  hnids  irrant(Ml  Idni 

•     nt.      I'roin    the   centre   of   liis 

<v'en.   as   far   as   tlie    cyc^   couhl 

;u'os])e(d    to   jiladdcn   th(^   heart 

**  ::   a    s:nl   ehan'j:e   was  ahont    to 

-  of   tlie  ohl   VioxKKit:    a  irr.ind 
■•!i>])ire,   whi(di,    wliih'    it    would 

\\(udd  at  lar^LVe,  was  yet  deslincMl 

the  setlh'Uient  at  Sutter's  V*tr\ 

.    \\<    ])ros])erity.      <ien.    Suttt-r's 

=  x.'   their  o|)erations.  liis  lahorei's 

..    ■•   it>  <h'S(M't  him.  Ids  ])oss(^ssions, 

>.    '\.a*e    soon    to    he   scattered   and 

•••.ipetuous    (diarire    of    the    <iohl- 

•JSth  of  January,  18  IS.  .IamksW. 
'][  employed  upon  the  saw-mill 
/  i  at  (h(*  l''ort  IVom  the  nioun- 
•  Sutter  that  he  had  louml  in  tin* 
viw-nuih  som(^  pit^-cs  ol'  metal 
-'■  iri»hi,  which  he  exhihited,  and 
',  v»t'  the  ])ro]>er  test,  was  found  to 

'•..:\iu|i;  allowtMl  the  whole  hody  of 

•/le  lail-rac(*  of  the  null   I'or  the 

■  alliM*ations  in  it.  ohscrve(l.  while 

V  vC  th(»  stream  (^nrly  in  the  t'oliow- 

.     X   vili^tenin.ii:  i)arlicl(^s   amon.!i'  the 

'•.ad  heeii  carrie«l  oil'  hv  the  force 

o  \    o(   water.      Colh^ctini!;    sev^-ral 
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pieces,  he  hastened  to  his  einployer^ — and  the  great  dis- 
covery  was  soon  known. 

As  soon  as  he  could  prepare  himself,  the  General  re- 
tiirued  with  Marshall  to  the  mill,  where  he  remained 
mitil  the  fith  day  of  February,  during  whirh  time  he 
became  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  abundance  of  gohJ 
at  that  place.  All  the  haiuls  there  at  work  were  in  Gen. 
Slitters  employ:  lie  urged  them  not  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
covery until  he  could  return  to  his  fort  and  have  his 
grist-mill  finished,  which  would  require  six  weeks  longer, 
and  secure  hands  to  linish  pUiiiting  Ins  crops;  for  if  the 
discovery  shouhl  be  known  all  his  hands  would  desert 
him. 

He  returned  to  Ids  fort,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  a  rumor  had  existed  that  a  gold  mine  had  been 
disi^overed  at  Gutters  mill:  it  ropidly  spread,  and  soon 
the  reality  was  known  to  all.  Its  subsequent  liistory  is 
largely  intermingled  with  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
inmicdiate  effect  was  that  Geu.  t?utter  was  deserted  by 
all  his  mechanics  and  lal)orers  —  white.  Kanaka,  and 
IiMlian.  The  mills  thus  deserted  hecamc  a  dead  h^sa:  he 
couhl  not  hire  labor  to  furtlier  plant  or  mature  his  crops 
or  reap  but  a  small  part  after  the  grain  Iiad  rijiened. 
Few  liands  were  willing  to  w<u^k  for  even  an  ounce  of 
gold  a  day:  the  industrious  could  make  more  than  that 
in  the  mines.  Consequent  to  tliis  discovery  there  was  an 
iinntense  immigratiuu,  couiposed  of  all  classes  of  men, 
many  of  whom  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  rigiits  of 
property 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
guaranteed  to  the  Mexican  who  should  remain  in  the 
country  a  protection  of  his  property.  Gen.  Sutter  re- 
garded himself  doubly  entitled  to  that  protection,  either 
as  a  Mexican  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (Avhicti 
latter  he  became  by  virtue  of  that  conquest  and  hi;s 
original  declaration)  and  tliat  he  held  a  strong  claim 
upon  his  country's  justice. 

His  pro|)erty  was  respected  for  a  season;  but  when 
the  great  fh)od  of  iuurjgration  which  poured  into  Cali- 
fornia in  the  years  1849  and   1850,  found  that  money 
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Having  beheld  his  power  decline  and  his  riches  take 
wings,  Gen.  Sutter  removed  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Feather  river,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  Hock  Farm. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  which  had  recently  ar- 
rived from  Europe,  he  led  the  quiet,  useful  life  of  a 
farmer,  in  the  county  which  bears  his  name.  He  has 
patiently  devoted  many  long  years  to  eflForts  to  regain 
some  portion  of  that  opulence  which  his  energy  won,  and 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy,  until  the  event  occurred 
which  enriched  his  country  and  impoverished  him.  He 
is  now  at  Washington,  where  he  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able time,  engaged  in  pressing  his  claims  upon  the 
general  government,  for  remuneration  for  the  losses  and 
injuries  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  immigrants 
of  ^49. 

Gen.  Sutter  is  strongly  attached  to  California,  and  as 
soon  as  his  business  duties  permit,  he  expects  to  return, 
'.md  pass,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  husbandry,  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  former  prosperity,  the  sunset  of  his  life. 
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Pr  JkL,TJ^n    JlOBINSON.* 


Dox  Jose  Antonto  de  la  Ouerra  y  NoRfEGA  was  born  in 
Novsiles*  ill  the  province  of  Santanderj  Spain,  A,  1>. 
1776.  He  emigrated  to  Mexico  in  1778,  where,  BOon 
after  his  arrival,  he  entered  the  niereantile  house  of  his 
uncle*  Don  Pedro  Noriega,  a  wealthy  gentleman  residing 
in  the  capital,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  ii  merchant; 
but  finding  the  business  unsuited  to  his  taster  and  being 
ambitious  of  distinction,  and  desirous  of  serving  his 
country  and  sovereign^  he  obtained ^  in  1798,  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadet  in  the  Koyal  Arm3\  In  1800,  he  was 
promoted  ensign  to  tlie  company  then  stationed  at  Mon- 
terey, Upper  California,  where  he  arrived  the  following 
year.  In  1804,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Don  Raimun- 
do  CariUo,  Commandante  of  the  Presidio  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara* In  1806,  he  was  again  promoted,  and  received  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  company  stationed  at 
Santa  Barbara.  In  1810,  he  was  named  ''  llabitado  Gen- 
eral"  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and  imme- 
diately embarked  with  his  family  for  San  Bias,  on  his 
way  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  his  landing,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  curate,  Mercado,  a  partisan  of  Hi- 
dalgo in  the  revolution  of  that  time,  and  carried  to  Istlan, 
where  he  fortunately  escaped  Irom  the  cruel  assassination 
i)f  his  fellow-prisoners. 

The  revolution  of  Hidalgo  having  deprived  him  of  his 
office,  he  remained  some  time  in  Tepic,  where  he  served 
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as  Ayudante  Mayor  in  the  army  there  stationed,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  government.  In  1811,  he  return- 
ed with  his  family  to  California.  For  several  years 
thereafter  he  held  command  of  the  troops  quartered  at  San 
Diego. 

In  1817,  he  was  promoted  captain  and  commandante 
of  the  company  stationed  at  Santa  Barbara.  Thither,  in 
that  year,  he  repaired  with  his  family.  In  1819,  he 
again  went  to  Mexico  as  Habitado  General.  After  a 
short  official  service,  the  revolution  of  1821  caused  him 
to  return  to  California. 

Upon  his  return,  he  forwarded  to  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lican government  his  resignation.  It  was  not  accepted. 
The  President,  Guadaloupe  Victoria,  feeling  the  great 
need  for  his  services,  continued  him  in  the  command  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

In  1828,  he  was  named  Diputado  to  the  General  Con- 
gress of  Mexico,  but  did  not  fill  the  office,  in  consequence 
of  his  seat  having  been  already  taken  and  occupied  by 
the  ^'  Suplente,"  Don  Gervasio  Arguello.  He  returned  to 
California  the  following  year,  in  a  vessel  which  he  pur- 
chased and  loaded  with  an  assorted  cargo. 

He  embarked  with  him  as  passengers,  Abel  Stearns^ 
Sherman  Peck,  and  a  Scot  named  Kinloch.  Mr.  Stearns*^ 
visit  to  California  was  to  receive  a  large  grant  of  land 
which  his  partner  had  obtained  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  arrangements  for  opening  the  same  to 
American  colonization. 

It  was  in  July,  1829,  when  they  landed  at  Monterey. 
Their  arrival  caused  considerable  commotion  and  excite- 
ment among  the  Spanish  population  which,  at  that  time, 
inhabited  the  little  town.  After  passing  a  few  days  of 
feasting  and  enjoyment  among  his  friends  and  old  com- 
mnions,  Don  Jos^  took  leave  of  them  and  started  over- 
and  for  San  Francisco,  (Yerba  Buena).  He  dispatched 
lis  vessel  to  meet  him  at  the  last  named  place.  On  his 
route,  he  was  received  at  the  different  missions  at  which 
he  tarried  with  all  the  respect  and  attention  due  his  rank, 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  great  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  old 
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Fathers  then  at  the  head  of  the  missionary  establishments, 
he  was  enabled  to  negotiate  very  important  and  satisfac- 
tory sales,  and  soon  disposed  of  his  entire  cargo. 

On  reaching  San  Francisco  he  found  his  vessel  awaiting 
him*  lie  immediately  discharged  liis  merchiindise  and 
jict  sail  for  Santa  Barbara.  His  vessel  was  stranded  in 
attempting  to  enter  the  narrow  inlet  near  tiiat  port,  but 
all  on  board  were  saved  and  reached  their  destination. 

From  that  time,  Don  Jos^  lived  almost  entirely  at  home 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  devoting  himself  to  their  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  political 
troubles  and  frequent  revolutions  of  his  country,  except 
aa  a  counsellor  and  mediator,  in  which  capacity^  from  Ids 
great  reputation  as  a  man  of  unspotted  integrity,  patriot- 
ism, humanity  and  wealth,  he  wielded  immense  influence 
in  California. 

All  the  people  of  Santa  Barbara  looked  up  to  him  as 
Ihe  patriarch  of  their  little  community.  On  every  emer- 
goney,  to  him  they  resorted  for  advice  and  succor. 
Oftentimes,  during  the  periodical  visitation  of  earthquakes 
in  that  region,  men  and  women,  with  their  children, 
would  encamp  on  the  square  of  ground  upon  which  stood 
h\n  noble  mansion,  and  there  remain  until  their  fears 
subsided,  subsisting  the  while  on  his  hospitality  and 
gencrof*ity.  It  seemed  as  if  they  considered  his  person 
endowed  with  supernatural  grace.  To  their  simple  minds 
his  presence  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  their  protection. 

The  children  of  the  little  settlement  were  taught  to 
revere  him.  As  they  passed  tlie  door  of  his  dwelling 
they  would  remove  their  hats  and  give  the  customary 
obeisance,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  when  passing 
the  entrance  to  their  religious  sanctuaries. 

Don  Josh's  family  was  extensive,  and  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  February,  1868,  he  left  behind  him 
(frer  one  hundred  descendants. 

Sevenxl  of  his  sons  made  themselves  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  California  imder  the  Slexican  dynasty. 
Since  \in  annexation  to  the  United  States,  Don  Pablo  de 
la  Guerra  and  Don  Antonio  Maria  de  la  Guerra  have 
represented   their   county    in   the   State   Senate,       The 
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former  is  District  Judge  of  the  Judicial  District  compris- 
ing Siinta  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties.  The 
daughters  of  the  old  gentleman  were  all  married  to  for- 
eigners. The  eldest  was  the  wife  of  Wm.  E.  P.  Hartwell, 
once  a  celebrated  merchant  and  connected  with  the  house 
of  John  Beggs  &  Co.,  of  Lima,  when  considerable  traflfic 
wiis  carried  on  in  the  country  in  the  purchase  of  hides 
and  tallow.  The  second  daughter  espoused  Don  Manuel 
Jimeno,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Mexican 
power,  was  secretary  to  the  Governor  then  commanding 
in  California.  She  afterwards  married  Dr.  James  L.  Ofd, 
brother  of  Major  General  Ord,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The 
third  married  Alfred  Robinson,  of  Boston,  and  the  young- 
est married,  first,  Don  Cesareo  Laitillade,  after  whose  death 
she  became  the  wife  of  Don  Caspar  Oreiia — both  of  her 
husbands  being  natives  of  Spain. 

Don  Josh's  residence  was  invariably  resorted  to  by 
strangers  who  visited  California  in  those  early  days,  when 
the  name  of  the  now  prosperous  and  powerful  State  was 
seldom  heard  spoken  beyond  her  own  limits.  The  excel- 
lencies of  his  table,  and  the  noble  hospitality  which  he 
extended  to  his  numerous  gues\s,  are  yet  fondly  remem- 
bered by  the  few  survivors  who  partook  of  his  bounty. 

Doiia  M.  Antonia,  his  wife,  added  to  the  charms  of  his 
establishment,  and  her  ladylike  manners  and  amiability 
of  character  were  admired  by  all.  An  American  lady 
who  visited  California  in  1832,  in  speaking  of  the  many 
good  qualities  of  Dona  Maria  Antonia,  observed  that 
there  were  two  things  supremely  exquisite  in  California 
— one  of  which  was  the  grape,  and  the  other  the  lady  of 
Don  Jo6<5  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega. 

At  times  when  the  political  disturbances  which  agi- 
tated the  country  were  most  annoying,  Don  Jos6  would 
frequently  exclaim:  '*  Cuando  vmdran  los  Americanos  para 
tomar  posesion  de  este  pais  ? — ^When  will  the  Americans 
<M)me  to  take  possession  of  this  country?'*  He  had  an 
oxtniordinary  aversion  to  the  Mexican  government,  and 
was  ready  to  welcome  any  change  which  promised  to  put 
an  end  to  the  repeated  political  convulsions  harassing 
the  people  and  ruining  the  country.     Therefore,  when 
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war  commenced  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
his  ardent  love  of  permanent  peace,  order  and  prosperity 
moved  him  to  call  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  the 
American  arms,  whose  success  he  predicted.  He  lived  to 
see  the  issue  of  that  great  conflict,  and  its  happy  efiects 
upon  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  land. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  truthfully,  paradoxical  as  the 
expression  may  seem,  that  he  was  a  man  of  true  patriot- 
ism, yet  beheld  his  country  conquered  without  regret. 
When  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  over  his  own  home, 
he  greeted  the  triumphant  banner  as  the  symbol  of  justice 
and  peace. 

At  his  death,  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  do  homage 
to  his  remains,  which  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
largest  funeral  procession  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Many  an  old  veteran,  companion  of  his 
youth,  was  seen,  whose  cheeks  were  moistened  with  tears 
of  regret,  and  whose  feeble  gait  indicated  that  he,  too, 
would  soon  be  laid  by  the  side  of  the  virtuous  and  up- 
right old  pioneer. 


PIERSON  B.  READING. 


Tliis  noble  pioneer  died  on  his  farm  in  Bhasta  County,  Cali- 
fornia, in  May,  1868.  The  ead  annoiinc^mc'tit  of  his  death  ^vas 
beard  with  proiFound  reffi'^t  throughout  the  State.  In  San  Fran- 
ciB0O«  the  Society  of  California  Pitrntei-Sj  at  itB  monthly  meeting  in 
June.  1868,  appointed  Fkixip  A,  R-oach,  Joseph  W.  Winans,  Lewis 
CrxMSGHAM,  ABCHiBAt.D  H,  GiLLESPiE  and  Jacob  R.  Snider,  a  com- 
mitteo  to  prepare  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
dece^ised.  This  committee^  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  made 
commendable  efforts  to  obtain  fixmi  eveiy  available  Bomce,  in  for* 
mation  concerning  tbe  lifo  and  ser^dceB  of  the  dead  pioneer.  It  is 
matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  labors  of  tbe  committee  were  not 
followed  by  greater  succesB. 

The  EnrroR,  knowing  the  energetic  exertions  made  by  the 
committee,  concluded  it  would  be  futile  to  endeavor  to  procure  any 
further  information  in  regard  to  ^Iajor  Reabeng^s  career  than  that 
jpren  by  them  in  their  report,  which  in  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Society.  He  therefore  reproduceH,  in  a  permanent  form,  this  brief 
reconl  of  a  life, 

**  Precious  in  the  memorial  of  the  just** 


(^bituanii  of  ^ift$0n  g.  Iteading. 


TUE  undersigned,  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society 
of  (^iliforiiia  Pifjneers,  at  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  JuiKv,  IStjS,  to  prejiare  ^^uitable  resc^lutiona  to  the 
memory  nf  Pierson  B.  Reading,  lately  deceased,  beg  leave 
to  ask  attention.  tf»  tlie  nurralive  they  Iiave  endeavored  to 
prepare  t<i  the  best  of  tlieir  aljility,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  8ad  duty  conlided  to  their  friendship. 

The  various  W(>rks  wliieh  at  tinips  have  been  publish' 
cd  upon  California  have  been  earetVdly  examined  by  this 
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Committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  sad  task,  and  the  result 
has  been  attended  with  a  sincere  regret  that,  in  respect  to 
the  deceased,  as  also  in  regard  to  many  who  have  preced- 
ed him  to  regions  beyond  the  tomb,  scarcely  a  record  of 
events  in  which  they  so  actively  participated  can  now  be 
found. 

The  Committee  have  endeavored  to  obtain  from  parties 
now  living,  who  crossed  the  plains  at  the  same  time  as  the 
deceased,  and  of  those  who  participated  in  the  events 
which  induced  the  settlement  of  our  people  in  this  region, 
and  led  to  its  acquisition  by  our  government,  a  knowledge 
of  the  incidents  which  would  prove  of  interest  to  our  fel- 
low-members, and  be  worthy  of  record  fcr  the  future 
compiler  of  the  annals  of  our  times ;  but  those  efforts,  we 
say  with  regret,  have  been  attended  w4th  trifling  success. 

The  reliable  details  which  are  now  presented,  were 
principally  furnished  by  the  Hon.  John  Bidwcll,  Major 
Jacob  11.  Snyder,  and  Major  A.  H.  Gillespie,  gentlemen 
whose  intimate  social  relations  with  the  deceased  have 
enabled  them  to  bear  witness  to  the  noble  impulses  of 
character  which  marked  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Major  Reading,  an- 
nounced by  telegi^aph,  elicited  from  various  journals  pub- 
lished in  this  State,  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory ;  all 
united  in  mentioning  the  noble  qualities  which  in  an  em- 
inent degi'ee  distinguished  his  mind  and  heart;  and  from 
those  sources,  in  addition  to  the  friendly  remembrances 
of  the  gentlemen  herein  mentioned,  may  be  compiled  the 
story  of  his  sojourn  among  us. 

PiERSON  B.  Reading  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  26th  of 
November,  181G,  and  died  at  his  ranch,  Buena  Ventura, 
in  Shasta  County,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1868,  aged  fifty- 
one  years  and  six  months.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  had  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  California.  In 
1843,  he  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with  the  late  Saml 
J.  Hensley,  and  some  twenty-five  others,  and  from  that 
period  was  thoroughly  identified  with  this  region  of  the 
Continent.  The  route  by  which  the  party  arrived  is 
thus  described  by  Hon.  J.  Bidwell: 
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It  rond  hj  whioli  they  had  nome,  had  never  to  my 
knowledge  been  visited  or  traversed  by  any  save  the  most 
sai'agc  Indian  tribes;  namely,  from  Fort  Buise^  on  Hnake 
river,  to  the  Sacramento  valley  via  the  upper  »Saemmento 

Pitt  river.  The  hostility  as  well  as  courage  of  those 
_  rages  is  well  known;  but  I  may  refer  to  the  conflicts 
with  them  of  Fremont  in  184G,  of  the  lamented  Captain 
Warner  in  1840,  and  of  Gen.  Crook  in  1867." 

In  1844,  Reading  entered  the  senice  of  Gen  Sutter, 
and  was  at  the  Fort  when  Fremont  first  arrived  in  Cali- 
forniii,  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  In  1845,  he  was  left 
in  sole  charge,  while  Sutter  marched  with  all  his  forces  to 
ai^^ist  Mioheltorena  in  quelling  the  insurrection ^  headed  by 
Castro  and  Alvarado.  The  former  had  Bho\\ni  his  par- 
tiality for  Americans  by  granting  them  lands,  and  this 
led  to  the  espousal  of  his  cause  by  our  people.  Reading, 
in  1840,  had  received  a  grant  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Bhasta  County.  Later  in  1845  he  visited,  on  a  hunting 
and  trapping  expedition,  nearly  all  the  northern  part  cf 
Calitornia,  the  western  part  of  Nevada,  as  also  Southern 
Ort^gon.  He  afterwards  extensively  engaged  in  trapping 
— the  seasons  of  1845  and  '4G — on  the  lower  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  In  all  these  dangerous  expedi- 
tions, his  intelligence,  bravery,  and  imposing  personal  ap- 
peiirance  exercised  over  the  hostile  Indians  a  command- 
ing infbience,  that  protected  himself  and  party  not  only 
from  liostilc  attack^  but  also  secured  their  friendly  aid  in 
all  his  undertakings. 

When  it  Ijecame  probable  that  war  woidd  l)e  declared 
against  Mexico,  Reeading  enlisted  under  Fremont;  and  on 
tho  organization  of  the  California  Battalion  by  Col.  Stock- 
ton^ was  appointed  Paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  Wajorj 
and  t;er^'ed  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  this  country. 
After  it^  termination,  Reading  retiuiied  to  his  ranch  in 
Shasta,  which  he  made  his  permanent  home. 

In  the  events  preceding  and  accompanying  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  territory',  the  knowledge  and  experience  oi 
Reading  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  government;  antl 
tliat  the  flag  of  our  Union  instead  of  that  of  another  na- 
tion now  waves  over  it,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  those 
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^r\j  pv.TiefTs  who  entered  California  before  the  existence 
<.f  Z/*A  in  itA  »oil  was  even  surmised. 

Ui  \h\^.  Reading  was  among  the  first  to  visit  the 
»^^*<^  of  Mar-hall'ft  gold  discovery — Coloma — and  shortly 
%ttjhr  eti^g^rd  exteni»ively  in  prospecting  for  gold^  making 
dlvy/veri'r*  in  .Slianta.  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Trinity, 
and  \pTfr',]t*'i'X\x\fL  tliat  river  until  he  became  satisfied  that 
th^r  'jC/M  nrgion  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  por- 
ti/>n  of  the?<e  explorations  were  made  in  company  with 
jA/^/b  II,  Hnydcr.  A  large  number  of  Indians  were 
work f 'A  with  great  success,  until  all  were  disabled  by 
Mf'ku^ri^.  In  1 849,  with  Ilensley  and  Snyder,  Reading  en- 
pt^f'A  ffxt^rn^ively  in  commercial  business  in  Sacramento, 
an/j  f',f}U\\wu'A  in  the  firm  until  1850. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Major  Reading  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dfti/iff  to  djMrover  the  bay  into  which  he  supposed  the 
Trinity  Jin^l  Klamath  rivers  must  empty.  The  bark  Jo- 
iwrphine,  in  wliirh  the  party  sailed,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
tiiT  riui  of  \uiv  course  to  the  northwest  of  Vancouver's 
ImIujkI,  arMl  had  to  return.  Others  subsequently  acting 
on  Um;  id(»a,  discovered  and  called  the  bay  after  the 
world-n'nown(id  traveler  Humboldt,  by  whose  name  it  is 
now  known. 

In  1850,  Major  Reading  visited  Washington,  to  settle 
liiH  acujounts  as  paymaster  of  the  California  Battalion. 
Th(»  clisbursement  exceeded  $166,000  and  had  been  kept 
with  Hucji  neatness  and  accuracy,  supported  by  vouchers, 
that  th(?  Auditor  complimented  them  as  being  the  best  of 
any  proH(»ntod  during  the  war. 

While  in  the  States  on  this  occasion,  he  visited  his  old 
h()in(»,  Vicksburg,  where  in  1837,  he  had  succumbed  to  the 
vxmH  whi(di  caused  such  wide-spread  ruin  among  the 
nu»r(*hants  of  the  Southwest.  His  object  was  to  pay  in 
gold  tlio  i)rincipal  and  interest  of  his  long  outstanding 
and  almost  forgotten  obligations.  This  he  did  to  the  ex- 
IcMit.  of  $(>(),00() — ^in  instance  of  commercial  integrity  of 
wlu<'h  our  own  State  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

In  1851,  Major  Reading  ^vas  the  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  ( Hovornor  of  California,  which  exalted  position  he 
l\iil(»d  to  obtain  only  by  a  few  votes.      Since  then  he  was 
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frequently  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  politicnl 
positions,  but  declined. 

For  mauy  years  previous  to  his  decease^  agriculture, 
with  a  view  of  developing  the  interest  «»f  the  Stute^  oc- 
cupied hii^  attention.  In  185G,  ^Majnr  Reading  married 
in  Washington.  Miss  Fanny  AVa^^liington.  who,  witli  five 
childrcnj  i»  left  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  liehned  pro- 
tector. The  Conimittee  having,  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, presented  all  the  incidents  they  could  obtain  regard- 
ing tlu»  life  of  their  late  friend  and  eomi)anion,  now  ask 
lenvc  to  present  appropriate  resolutions  of  respect  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Society. 

Whereas^  it  has  |deasjed  Divine  Providence  to  termin- 
ate the  earthly  career  of  our  friend  and  companion,  Pier- 
ion  B.  Reading,  by  which  event  our  Society  has  sustain- 
ed an  irreparable  logs,  and  the  State  been  deprive<l  of  one 
of  its  valuable  citizens^  who  was  deservedly  regarded  by 
our  people  as  a  man  of  tlie  highest  worth  and  severest 
rectitude  of  character.    Be  it 

Remlced^  That  in  the  decease  of  Pierson  B.  Reading, 
frequently  a  chosen  officer  of  our  Bociet)^  we  have  sus- 
tained a  bereavement,  whose  only  consolation  will  be 
found  in  the  remembrance  of  tlie  noble  traits  of  heart  and 
tnind,  which  marked  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men. 
Possessed  of  tlie  most  courteous  manners  ;  of  enlarged 
views;  and  of  a  higldy  cultivated  mind,  united  with  pro- 
bity of  character^  and  the  most  dauntless  bravery^  he 
deserves  that  upon  th(*  tomli  containing  his  ashes  bo 
inscribed  the  words  that  properly  typify  his  life^ — Read- 
ing, The  Pioneer, 

Re^Ured,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  juib- 
lished — that  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  engrossed, 
Jind  a  copy  sent  to  tlie  widt^w  of  our  deceased  friend  and 
camponion,  over  whose  welfare  and  that  i>f  her  children, 
We  invoke  the  guardianship  of  our  merciful  Father. 
PniLip  A.  RoAcn,  Lewis  Cunningham, 

Joseph  W.  Winans,  Arch'd  II.  Gillespie, 

Jacob  R.  Sntder, 
3 
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L ELAND  Stanford^  eighth  Governor  of  California,  and 
l^residcnt  of  the  Central  Pacific  Raih'oad  Company, 
was  born  in  the  County  of  All>any,  State  of  New  York, 
March  9thy  1824.  His  i^neeBtovs  wore  English.  They 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  ahont  the  beginning 
iif  the  lust  centnry,  and  fur  several  generations  were 
classed  among  the  substantial  and  thrifty  fanners  of  that 
region.  His  father,  Josiah  [Stanford,  was  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Albany  County^  where  lie  lived  for  many  years, 
ealtivating  and  improving  the  old  homeHtead  farm,  called 
Elm  Grove,  on  the  stage  road  between  Albany  and  Sche- 
nectady. His  family  consisted  of  seven  sons,  of  whom 
Lelaud,  the  subject  of  this  sketeh^  was  the  fourth — and 
one  daughter  who  died  in  her  infancy.  Being  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  at  the  time  that  De  Witt  Clinton  had 
BuccessfiUly  urged  upon  the  people  of  New  York  his  great 
project  of  canal  navigation  between  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  lakes,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stanford  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  he  watched  with 
absorliing  interest  the  completion,  in  1825,  of  the  exten- 
sive work.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  system 
of  internal  improvements  which  lias  made  the  State  of 
New  York  an  empire  within  itself. 

A  little  Inter  the  practicability  of  railroads  as  a  means 
of  expeditious  transit  was  freely  discussed,  but  not  until 
1820,  when  the  success  of  steam  locomotives  upon  the 
Livei'pool  and  Manchester  road  was  established,  did  any 
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project  of  the  kind  find  much  favor  among  business  men 
in  the  United  States.  About  this  period  a  scheme  was 
set  on  foot,  and  a  charter  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Albany,  to  the  old 
Dutch  town  of  Schenectady.  The  project,  at  the  outset, 
had  Init  few  friends  among  the  farmers  ;  but  Mr.  Stanford, 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the  lands  of  Elm  Grove 
and  of  all  the  valley  would  be  doubled  in  value  by  the 
advent  of  the  road,  became  one  of  its  warmest  advocates, 
and  argued  its  advantages  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  he 
was  capable.  The  work  was  finally  commenced,  and  Mr. 
Stanford,  leaving  the  duties  of  the  farm  to  be  attended 
to  by  his  elder  sons,  took  large  contracts  for  grading 
the  line,  and  pushed  them  forward  with  characteristic 
rapidity  and  success. 

During  this  time  Leland  was  attending  school  near 
his  father's  farm,  and  doubtless  watched,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  lessons,  the  progress  of  the,  to  him,  novel  w^ork 
which  w^as  being  prosecuted  in  the  neighborhood.  He  lit- 
tle dreamed  in  those  youthful  days,  that  his  manhood 
would  be  devoted  to  a  kindred  enterprise,  the  magnitude 
of  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
Confined  in  his  boyhood's  experience  to  the  limits  of  his 
ovni  county,  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  away,  were  to  him  the  distant  West.  The 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  vast  unknown  region,  inhabited  only 
by  Indians,  while  the  unexplored  ranges  and  plains,  beyond 
seemed  as  inaccessible  and  as  inhospitable  as  the  frozen 
solitudes  of  Siberia.  The  Erie  canal,  which  was  then 
floating  the  products  of  the  lake  shore  to  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  had,  in  its  infancy,  been  looked  upon  with 
distrust  by  some  of  the  most  sagacious  business  men  of 
that  period  ;  and  yet,  ere  the  boys  of  that  day  had  matured 
into  manhood,  those  distant  and  solitary  plains  had  been 
explored,  the  ranges  of  mountains  had  been  pierced  and 
made  to  yield  hundreds  of  millions  of  precious  metals, 
and  a  new  empire  had  been  battled  for,  occupied  and  peo- 
pled, on  the  Pacific  coast  ;  while  the  wants  of  commerce 
had  demanded  and  secured  railroad  communication  be- 
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wn  me  two  oceans  that  make  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Iboundiiries  of  the  United  States. 

Until  the  age  of  twenty,  Lehmd's  time  was  divided 
[between  his  studies  and  the  occupations  incident  to  a  farm 
rlife.  He  then  eommenced  the  Btudy  of  law,  and  in  1845, 
rt^moved  to  the  eity  of  Albany,  and  entered  tlio  office  of 
Whenton,  Poolittle  &  Hadley.  prominent  members  of  the 
h'jCiil  profession  in  that  city.  Early  in  1848,  he  determ- 
ined to  seek  in  the  Western  country  a  desinxble  location 
fur  the  praetice  of  law.  He  visited  various  localities  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  and  finally  settled  at  Port  Wash- 
ingtou,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Here  he  remained  for 
the  period  of  four  years,  and  while  here,  in  1850,  was 
married  to  Miss  Jane  Lathrop,  daughter  of  Dyer  Lathrop, 
A  merchant  of  Albany,  whose  family  had  been  among  the 
early  s^ettlers  of  that  town.  Soon  after  Lelund\s  arrival 
d  Port  Washington  the  reported  discoveries  of  fabulous 
ttiineral  wealth  in  California  were  a  constant  theme  of  the 
aewspapers  in  the  West,  and  the  eyes  of  half  the  young 
men  in  the  land,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  were  eagerly 
turned  towards  the  alluring  deposits  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Five  of  his  brothers  had  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Siicnimento,  and  were  suecessfuUy  engaged  in  mining  and 
ia  trade*  They,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  his  friends, 
were  anxious  that  Leland  should  join  them  ;  but  lie  hitd 
w.dected  a  residence  in  the  gi^owing  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  his  temperament  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  cause  him 
so  soon  to  give  up  the  comforts  of  a  permanent  home, 
which  he  w^as  just  beginning  to  enjoy. 

It  was  not  therefore  imtil  the  Spring  of  1852,  that  he 
came  to  the  determination  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  new 
field  to  whiclx  so  many  of  his  friends  had  been  attmcted^ 
And  where  so  many  of  them  had  met  with  success.  He 
arrived  in  Californm,  July  12tli,  1 852,  and  at  once  proceed- 
ed to  the  interior,  being  determined  to  examine  into,  and 
to  engage  by  himself  in,  practical  mining.  He  tried  a 
number  uf  locations  in  various  parts  of  tlie  State,  and  at 
length  nettled  at  Michigan  Blutf,  on  the  i\jnerican  river 
in  Placer  County.  With  his  mining  interests  at  this  point, 
and  the  mercantile  house  with  w^hich  he  was  connected  in 
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company  with  his  brothers  at  Sacramento,  he  soon  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  rapidly  growing  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness, lie  has  never  entirely  relinquished  his  mining  in- 
terests in  California,  although  for  some  years  they  have  re- 
ceived but  a  small  share  of  his  personal  attention. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood,  Mr.  Stanford  waR, 
by  instinct,  by  education,  and  by  association,  a  Whig. 
While  the  great  free  soil  movement  was  gathering  strength 
in  the  land,  he  became  strenuous  in  its  advocacy  and  earn- 
est in  its  support.  He  was  among  the  few  leading  spir- 
its who  formed  the  Republican  party  in  California,  and  by 
giving  freely  of  his  time  and  of  his  means,  he  made  his 
influence  felt  in  the  campaign  of  1856,  when  a  gallant 
fight  was  made  by  that  party,  against  fearful  odds,  in  the 
Golden  State.  In  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  it 
was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of  temerity  to  attend 
a  free  soil  meeting,  and  speakers  were  hooted  at,  pelted, 
and  driven  from  the  stand,  who  dared  to  utter  sentiments 
not  in  accordance  with  those  held  by  the  then  dominant 
party.  The  State,  from  its  organization,  had  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  democracy,  and  it 
was  up-hill  work  to  establish  a  new  political  party,  which 
if  successful  must  result  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the 
one  in  power.  But  the  destinies  of  the  great  freedom-lov- 
ing organization  were  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
undaunted  by  defeat.  Without  losing  courage  by  the 
result  of  the  National  canvas  of  1856,  they  determined 
to  organize  for  the  State  election  in  1857.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Stanford  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  but  the  whole  ticket  was 
defeated.  In  1859,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  and 
again  defeated.  In  1861,  the  Republicans,  confident  of 
their  strength,  determined  upon  a  vigorous  canvass.  Mr. 
Stanford  was  absent  in  Washington  during  the  summer, 
but  among  the  many  names  mentioned  for  the  nomination, 
his  was  most  prominent.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Sacramento,  and  upon  the  first  ballot 
he  received  the  nomination.  The  contest  that  followed 
was  the  most  exciting  one  the  State  had  yet  seen.  With 
two  other  candidates  in  the  field,  he  ran  nearly  six  thous- 
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and  vot-ea  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  was  elected  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  nearly  equal  tu  that  of  his  two  opponents  com- 
luned.     The  result  was  us  follows^  in  a  vote  of  119,730  : 

Stanford,  Republican,  received  56^036  ; 

Conuess,  Douglas  Democrat,  received  30/J44 ; 

MeConnelh  Administration  Democrat,  received  32,750. 

Having  thus  been  called  upon  ini  a  political  candidate 
to  travx*rse  the  State  twice,  without  a  hope  of  being  elected, 
he  was  now  rewarded,  after  a  third  most  thorough  and 
exlmusting  canvass,  by  a  success  undoubtedly  beyond  his 
expectations.  In  January,  1802,  the  Governor  was  in- 
augurated at  Sacramento,  and  assumed  the  ibities  of  his 
oflice  at  a  critical  period  in  State  as  well  as  national  ailairs. 
The  country  was  in  the  midst  of  an  intennil  war,  the 
magnitude  of  wliich  startled  the  people  and  paralyzed  the 
various  indiistries  of  the  land.  There  had  been  few 
daring  enough  to  predict  its  inception^-none  far-seeing 
enough  to  foretell  how  it  would  end*  The  mutterings  of 
tiie  impending  conlliet  had  been  for  a  long  time  borne 
upon  every  breeze,  and  tlie  shock  (*f  battle  that  followed 
the  bursting  storm  was  earnest  and  deadly.  The  election 
in  California,  the  previous  fall,  had  been  watched  with 
peculiar  interest  by  both  the  contending  parties.  The 
Secessionists  of  the  South  were  sanguine  that  the  democ- 
racy could  not  be  driven  from  the  strongliold  they  liad 
occupied  so  long  ;  while  the  loyal  men  of  the  North,  hoj)- 
iug  almost  against  hope  itself,  were  earnest  in  their  aspir- 
ations that  California  might  declare  herself  nn  (lie  side 
of  justice  and  of  right.  Mr.  Stanford  had  spent  nuich 
time  subsequent  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  at  the  na- 
tional (Capital,  and  had  been  cordially  received  as  a  leading 
und  re[»resentative  repuhli<-an  of  the  Pacilic  Coast.  Amung 
the  few  who  visited  the  President  without  seeking  (»lliee 
ttt  his  hands,  he  very  sm^n  won  Mr.  Lincoln's  regard,  and 
beoune  liis  principal  adviser  in  the  difficult  tusk  of  distrih- 
utiug  the  official  patronage  in  Calilornia.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  olHce  of  Governor  and  his  triumphant  election, 
were  hailed  therefore  with  delight  by  all  who  were  connect- 
ed with  the  National  Republican  administration. 

To  the  deidorable  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  year  1862,  was  added  a  local  calamity 
which  devastated  the  iUirest  portions  of  California.  A 
flood  unexampled  in  its  destructiveness  was,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Governor,  sweeping 
through  the  streets  of  Sacramento  and  hunying  its  dread 
volume  of  waters  over  a  territory  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent.  Lives  were  lost,  houses  were  submerged,  farms 
were  destroyed,  roads  and  bridges  were  carried  away,  till 
it  seemed  as  if  the  very  genius  of  disaster  had  taken  within 
its  baneful  grasp  the  destinies  of  the  State.  The  beauti- 
ful homes  and  gardens  of  the  Capital  city  were  desolated 
in  a  day.  Tiie  (lovernor  and  the  Legislature  were  obliged 
to  go  to  and  from  the  i)lace  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in 
boats.  The  latter  immediately  resolved  upon  a  removal  to 
S-in  Francisco,  and  the  Governor  was  obliged  to  transfer 
his  office  to  the  same  place. 

It  was  under  adverse  circumstances  such  as  these,  that 
the  first  Republican  administration  of  California  entered 
upon  its  career,  with  Governor  Stanford  at  its  head.  He 
had,  however,  been  long  known  throughout  the  State  as  a 
successful  merchant  and  miner,  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  exhibit  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  the 
same  sound  sense  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  his  private 
business.  Xor  were  the  people  who  elected  him  deceived 
in  their  choice,  lie  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  new 
duties  that  devolved  upon  him  ;  he  maintained  frequent 
and  unreserved  correspondence  with  the  heads  of  all  the 
Departments  at  Washington  ;  thus  holding  California  in 
close  and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  central  govern- 
ment. In  this  way,  with  the  aid  of  a  constituency  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  and  noblest  patriotism,  the  Governor 
had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  California  occupy  a 
front  rank  among  the  sisterhood  of  loyal  States.  Al  the 
close  of  his  administration,  the  Legislature  bestowed  up- 
on him  the  unusual  compliment  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  parties,  in  which 
it  was  ^^  Resolved  by  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurring 
That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  California  are  merited, 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Leland  Stanford,,  for  the  able, 
upright,  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
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the  duties  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the 
jmst  two  years, '' 

Among  the  most  prominent  events  of  Governor  Stan- 
forcVH  administration,  nuiy  be  ranked  the  commencement 
of  the  great  i^onlinontal  thoroughtare  which  connects  the 
I^acific  coast  witli  the  vast  net-work  of  rail   rouds  that 
bind  together  and  irement  in  commereial  bonds  the  Athin- 
t.ic  States.     The  eunstriiction  f^f  this  important  work  had 
for  years  been  a  favorite  scheme  in  the  (iuvxn'nor's  mind. 
JLIc  was  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise^ 
tvnd  it  was  his  greatest  desire  tliat  (Ailifornia  should  take 
t-he  initiative  steps  to  secure  to  the  Nation  the  magnifi- 
Cicnt  results  of  the  noble  work.     The  general  idea  of  a 
miiroad  across  the  continent  cannot  be  looked   upon  as 
original  with  any  one  person   in  tlie  land.     The  project 
xvai?  tlie  residt  of  a  national  sentiment  rather  than  of  in- 
dividual sagacity.     Hundreds  of  persons  had,  during  the 
previous  twenty  years,  suggested  as  many  dillerent  plana 
lor  a  Pacilic  railroad  ;  but  nothing  of  a  practical  nature 
was  ever  consummated,  because  no  united  and  persistent 
eflbrt  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  project.     From  ses- 
sion to  session,  Congress  had  been  beseiged  by  parties  with 
visionary  schemes  that  looked  to  nati<mal  aid,  and  to  that 
alone,  to  build  the  entire  road;  but  not  until  1861   and 
1862  was  any  feasible  and  definite  plan  presented   upon 
which  to  base  legislative  action,     During  tliese  years,  a 
lew  wealthy  men  of  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California, 
reaolvcd  to  take  the  matter  in  hand^  and  to  furnish  all  the 
money  required  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  survey. 
They  were  all  men  of  first  rate  lousiness  {-apacity,   who 
had  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mercantile  life  in 
California,,  who  had  witnessed   its  fires  and  floods,  and 
who  had   finally  realized  comfortable  fortunes  l"or  them- 
selves and  families.     As  business  men,  they  exannned  into 
and  considered  this  gigantic  scheme  froui  a  business  point 
of  view  :  and  being   themselves  satisfied  of  its  ultimate 
liiiccesa,  they  determined   to  show  their  confidence  by 
risking  their  entire  fortunes  in  the  enterprise. 

Leland  Stanford,  am.'  his  associates,  Messrs,   Crocker, 
Huntingtony  and  Hopkins,  thus  enjoy  the  proud  preenii- 
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nence  of  being  the  first  parties  in  the  United  States  to 
give  this  project  to  the  country,  in  a  tangible  shape. 
They  employed  at  their  own  expense  the  best  engineering 
talent  that  could  be  procured,  to  make  surveys  over  the 
various  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  This  frown- 
ing  ninge  of  snow-capped  summits  had  been  considered 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  a  locomo- 
tive. Its  storms  to  the  emigrant,  like  the  cyclone  to  the 
mariner,  were  looked  upon  with  unmitigated  dread  ;  and 
t!ie  winter  winds  that  swept  through  its  deep  gorges,  and 
wliistled  among  its  peaks,  seemed  laden  with  a  bold  defi- 
an<Mj  that  forbade  the  encroachments  of  engineering  skill. 
Reaching,  upon  its  lowest  pass,  an  elevation  of  seven 
thousand  feet,  within  a  distance  of  less  than  eighty  miles, 
tlie  idea  of  a  locomotive,  climbing  hour  after  hour  wath 
heavy  trains  the  steep  ascent,  could  only  be  entertained 
by  earnest,  sanguine,  and  practical  minds.  The  summit 
once  attained,  the  descent  upon  the  eastern  slope  was 
scarcely  less  difTicult,  to  the  desert  plain  beyond.  Here 
was'a  large  scope  of  barren  country,  without  wood  and 
aliuost  without  water,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with 
no  |)()pulation  to  welcome  the  approach  of  the  iron  track. 

With  dilliculties  of  such  a  character  staring  them  in 
th(^  face,  tliese  Sacramentans,  few  in  number,  but  mighty 
in  fuitli.  with  Leland  Stanford  at  their  head,  came  to  the 
determination  to  commence  the  work.  A  practical  route 
had  ])(M»n  found  to  and  over  the  summit,  with  no  grade 
(•xc(»eding  one  hundred  and  five  feet  to  the  mile.  Fre- 
cjuent  meetings  of  conference  were  held  at  the  residences 
of  Mr.  Stanford  and  Mr.  Huntington,  and  a  bill  was  at 
lenglli  drafted  by  them  which  formed  the  basis  of,  and 
was  in  a  great  measure  identical  with,  the  Pacific  Railroad 
A(!t,  which  finally  passed  through  Congress,  and  under 
which  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  since 
been  constructed. 

•  Much  as  these  few  energetic  men  had  accomplished  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  this  great  enterprise,  they  found 
that  difficulties  multiplied  when  they  came  to  the  pmcti- 
vAi\  workings  of  their  project.  No  aid  could  be  obtained 
from  Oongress,  until  forty  miles  of  road  and  telegraph 


vf?Te  completed  and  in  good  working  condition.  To  grade 
\\m  forty  miles,  to  bridge  the  wide  and  rajnd  American 
River,  to  purchase  iron  for  the  track,  and  rolling  stock 
for  lis  eciuipment,  was  no  easy  task  to  be  accomplished  by 
hulf  a  dozen  citizens  of  a  small  inland  city  of  California. 
They  had  nnlimited  faith,  however » in  the  ultimate  success 
of  their  undertaking,  and  were  willing  to  pledge  all  they 
wore  worth  to  ensure  its  success.  In  1801,  a  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  California,  under  which 
a  nicoting  of  stockholders  was  at  once  held.  Lelnnd 
Stanford  was  elected  President  of  the  Coriioration,  and 
C.  P.  Huntington^  Vice  President;  positions  which  they 
have  both  held  from  that  time  to  the  present.  On  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1863,  Governor  Stanford,  in  the 
presence  of  the  State  Legishiture  and  of  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens,  shovelled  the  first  earth,  and  commenced  tfie 
Paciljc  Railroad  gra<le.*  From  that  day,  work  upon  the 
line  ban  not  been  delayed  for  a  single  week.  Obstacles 
of  a  serious  character  were  constantly  met,  but  were  as 
s|jce»iily  surmoimted.  The  war  for  the  preservation  of 
tk>  Tnion  wns  at  its  height.  The  fate  of  the  Nation  was 
Imriiing  in  a  balance  which  occasional  successes,  and  oc- 
''^i>i'in;d  reverses^  ke|)t  constantly  swinging  to  and  fro. 
The  national  finances  were  disarranged,  the  national  credit 
HTL^  at  a  low  ebb,  and  capitalists  thrcHighout  the  country 
^ere  exceedingly  distrustful  of  untried  schemes.  Rival 
enti^rprises,  or  those  that  wei*e  considered  rival,  met  the 
lirrjjcctors  of  this  national  work  in  the  money  markets  to 
wliich  they  applied,  and  sought  to  neutralize  their  eflbrts 
lo  obtain  capital  by  misrepresenting  their  intentions,  and 
by  discrediting  their  integrity. 

Toll  roads  over  the  Sierras,  the  owners  of  which  the 
Wftshoe  traffic  had  converted  into  millionaires,  were  ar- 
i^yed  against  the  new  and  more  expeditious  route,  which 
^ould^  when  completed,  destroy  the  profits  of  the  old  ones. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  a  State  the  very  existence 
of  which  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  Pacific  Railway,  a 


*Iii  his  uddres^  upon  this  occafiiDn,  Governor  Stanford  predictc'd  that  the  Pa- 
<il6  Eiulroiul  would  be  completed  in  1870.  The  result  haa  mure  thim  verified 
tda  prtdidioiL 
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violent,  unscrupulous,  and  unyielding  anti-railroad  cabal 
was  evolved  from  the  various  opposing  interests  that  were 
at  this  time  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  Large  amounts 
of  money  were  raised  to  litigate  the  Central  Pacific 
Company  at  every  stage  of  their  progress,  and  to  fo^ow 
them  with  annoying  law  suits  from  court  to  court.  These 
embarrassments  only  seemed  to  increase  the  ardor  of  those 
who  had  determined  to  push  the  work.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Mr.  Huntington,  established  him- 
self in  Xew  York,  as  the  financial  and  purchasing  agent  of 
the  enterprise,  and  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  financiers  of  that  great 
moneyed  centre.  The  amount  of  iron,  rolling  stock,  and 
material  necessary  to  be  purchased,  and  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  way,  was  immense ;  but  although  it  had  to 
traverse  more  than  half  the  length  of  two  oceans,  the  cal- 
culations of  its  departure  from  New  York  and  of  its  arrival 
at  the  wharves  of  Sacramento,  were  careful  and  exact, 
and  the  supply  never  failed  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted 
upon  the  road. 

While  the  public  were  apathetic,  or  at  best  indiflFerent, 
the  managers  of  the  work  at  the  California  end  were  ac- 
tive and  on  the  alert.  Always  keeping  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Congress,  as  to  grades  and  curves, 
and  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  work,  they  never- 
theless found  at  the  termination  of  each  year  a  greater 
amount  of  roadway  completed  than  was  stipulated  by 
government.  On  the  25th  day  of  November,  1867,  the 
Summit  tunnel  was  opened,  and  work  was  in  a  good  state 
of  progress  upon  a  dozen  other  tunnels  between  that 
point  and  the  Truckee  river.  Meanwhile,  a  suflScient 
quantity  of  iron,  locomotives  and  cars,  for  more  than  forty 
miles  of  road,  had  actually  been  hauled  by  teams  over  a 
portion  of  the  mountiiins,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
the  Central  Pacific  Company  were  enabled  to  lay  track 
from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  until  a  connection  was 
made  near  the  Summit  on  the  17th  of  June  of  that  year. 
When,  a  year  or  two  previous,  the  laying  of  a  mile  of 
track  per  day  was  promised,  railroad  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  wondered  at  the  extravagant  proposition;  yet 
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Hxt  nntl  ihreo  miles  beinime  an  ordinar)''  day^s  work  dur- 
m^  1868  aud  1800,  and  upon  one  occasion  a  distance  uf 
im  and  a  quarter  miles  of  trank  were  laid  in  one  day 
"itween  dawn  anil  dark.  Thus  the  great  work  [irof!:ressed 
fithuut  cessation,  and  at  a  rate  of  progress  that,  in  its  ear- 
lier days,  would  have  been  counted  as  man^ek»u8.  Early 
18G9  the  ihrou^irh  line  was  completed,  and  a  connection 
[ide  witli  tlie  Union  Paeifie  road. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  great  enterprise  in  connec- 
tion with  our  sketcli  of  tTCjvernor  t^tanford^  ]>eeause  he 
has  been  identified  witli  it  from  its  earliest  inception  to 
the  present  time.  Elected  from  the  lirst  as  its  higliest 
KPcutive  oflirer,  he  has  attended  faitlifolly  to  its  inter- 
fts.  and  has  given  to  tlu.^  project  some  of  the  best  yearn 
of  his  life.  Now  that  tho  work  is  accomplished^  he  is 
flireeting  hi?«  attention  to  similar  enterprises  of  kss  mag- 
nitude perhaps,  but  still  imiiortant  in  the  develo]uuent 
^Tthe  re»*ourees  of  his  adopted  State. 

Governor   Stanforrl,  in  his    public  and   private    life, 
ay  truly  be  regarded  as  one  of  California' ss  representative 
lueu.     Arriving  upon  these  shores  at  an  early  perio<l^  with 
but  moderate  means  at  Iiis  connnand,  he  at  once  assumed 
^promuient  position  among  the  merchants  and  Irusiness 
en  of  the  new  State.     Without  those  brilliant  at tii in- 
puts which  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a  tliorough  col- 
[iate  education,  he  has  at  liis  command  a  generous  Fund 
useful  kTU)wledge;  and  he  has  rarely  been  at  fiudt  in 
I  judgement  of  others,  or  in  his  estimate  of  important 
asurcs,  whether   connected    with    liis   t^ilicia!,  or    Ins 
Riness  career.     Never  backward  in  asi^ertiug  his  [Trin- 
ities, he  is  yet  willing  to  defer  to  tln^  opinions  ot  others; 
in  liis  intercourse  with  men^  liis  o))ject  seems  to  bo 
Jain  infoniiation  upon  all  points  at  issue. 
Physi rally,  he  is  larger    than    the   average  of  men. 
ring  bi»eu  inured  to  hibor  in  the  open  air  in  his  boy- 
[)d»  and  having  avoided,  during  his  whole  life,  excesses 
[all  kinds,  he  is  at  the  present  time  capable  of  bearing 
amount  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  of  travel  without  rest, 
that  few  men  could  endure.     With  a  retentive  memory 
facts  and  details,  a  keen  perception  of  aflairs,  and 
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quick  reasoning  powers,  he  yet  arrives  at  conclusions  by 
patient  mental  labor.  Not  easily  excited,  nor  over  san- 
guine in  temperament,  he  readily  grasps  large  schemes, 
and  usually  works  out  his  plans  to  a  successful  consumma- 
tion. His  favorite  theory  in  judging  of  others  is,  that  all 
men  are  possessed  of  good  qualities,  and  that  our  esti- 
mate of  individuals  whom  we  do  not  thoroughly  know, 
is  generally  below  the  standard  which  their  merits  de- 
serve. In  consequence  of  his  firm  belief  in  this  theory, 
he  is  charitable  towards  the  faults  of  others — never  har- 
boring revengeful  feelings,  and  never  indulging  in  long- 
time resentments.  In  considering  matters  relating  ex- 
clusively to  business,  he  is  reticent  to  a  degree ;  but  he 
is  at  all  times  a  conscientious  and  willing  listener. 
Where  some  men  strive  by  labored  argument  to  convince, 
he  strives  to  convince  l)y  the  ceaseless  assiduity  with 
which  he  labors  to  accomplish  results.  In  social  life,  he 
is  unreserved  in  his  conversation,  earnest  in  his  hospital- 
ity, warm  in  his  friendship,  and  cordial  in  his  intercourse 
with  all. 
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JOHN  BiGLER,  who  was  80  prominent  and  active  in  the 
early  settlement  and  development  of  California,  and 
who  ha.s  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  pfilitieal 
history  of  the  State^  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vaiiiaf  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College,  January  Sth,  1805. 

He  is  of  German  descent.  The  family  has  been 
established  in  America  for  more  than  a  century.  Both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  grandfather  of  John  Bigler 
fouglit  under  Gen.  Morgan  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  fother  was  a  farmer:  for  many  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  milling  business  in  Cumberland  and  Perry  coun- 
lieH,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  noted  *^  Whisky  lie- 
bellion''  in  Ihe  western  part  of  that  State,  1791,  1794,  he 
was  a  private  soldier  under  Geo.  Washington. 

John  was  the  eldest  of  five  sons.  The  Pennsylvania 
statesman,  William  Bigler,  is  a  younger  brother.  John 
entered  college  at  Carlisle;  but  soon  after  he  commenced 
his  studies,  his  fatlier  removed  to  Mercer  county,  north 
t»f  Pittsburg,  and  placed  him  in  a  printer  s  office  in  that 
city,  where^  for  a  few  years,  he  applied  himself  to  ^^  the 
art  preservative  of  all  arts."  After  the  ex|nration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  in  1827,  he  removed  to  Belief onte,  Centre^ 
eounty,  and  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Centre  ConMn 
DeutocraL  He  c«.)ntinued  the  editing  as  well  as  the  pub- 
hashing  of  this  journal  from  1827  until  1832.  In  1828, 
though  but  a  you  til,  lie  advocated  with  zeal  and  efficiency 
the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson,  for  whom  his  county  gave 
a  majority  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  votes.  lie  then 
commenced   the  study  of  law,  whieli  he  pursued  until 
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1840,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Thereupon  he 
entered  on  the  practice  tif  his  profession,  devoting  to  it 
his  \yhole  time  for  several  years.  We  next  find  him 
practicing  at  Mount  Sterling,  Illinois,  whither  he  had  re- 
moyed  with  liis  family.  On  April  2d,  1849,  he  left  the 
Prairie  State  to  emigrate  overland  to  California.  He  had 
witli  him  his  wife  and  only  living  child,  a  daughter  of 
tender  years. 

Tliis  little  fiimily  were  accompanied  by  several  of 
their  neighbors,  who  were  also  burning  to  behold  the 
land  of  promise.  On  the  oOth  of  April,  the  party,  num- 
bering less  than  twenty  ])ersons,  assembled  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  From  this  place  the  adventurous  company 
started  on  the  0th  of  May. 

^*0n  that  day, '  to  use  the  language  of  Gov.  Bigler 
himself,  in  his  Address  to  the  Sacramento  Pioneers  in 
1805,  *'the  long  journey  was  commenced  in  good  earnest, 
and  with  a  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  all  to  meet 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  dangers  to  be  encountered, 
and  privations  to  be  endured,  with  inflexible  fidelity  to 
each  other,  and  as  far  as  possible  retrain  from  expressions 
calculated  to  cause  discontent  or  discouragement." 

Mr.  IJigler  had  fully  entered  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  a 
land  where  high  honors  awaited  him,  and  was  surrounded 
by  cheerful  and  happy  companions;  but  his  heart  was 
heavy  with  sorrow.  His  wife,  who  had  refused  to  part 
with  liim,  was  in  delicate  health,  his  daughter  was  a  mere 
child,  as  stated,  and  these  frail  charges  he  was  taking 
with  liim  on  a  long  and  perilous  journe)\  Besides,  he 
was  leaving  behind  him  the  mouldering  form  of  an  only 
and  dearly  beloved  son,  whom  death  had  but  recently 
wrested  vrom  his  bosom  and  given  to  the  grave.  He  had 
shaken  off  despondency,  but  could  not  free  himself  from 
gloomy  thoughts. 

Gov.  liigler  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  his  weary 
march  overland,  in  the  address  before  alluded  to.  He 
did  his  full  share  of  hard  work  throughout  the  entire 
journey.  He  drove  his  own  ox-team  across  the  plains, 
and  stood  guard  regularly  over  the  train  of  wagons.  On 
many  occasions,  when  he  was  greatly  fatigued,  or  in  need 
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sleep,  his  wife  would  relieve  him;  and  in  addition  to 
fftandiug  guardj  plie  woidd  often  assist  in  yoking  the 
oxen  to  the  wagons. 

When   about   twenty-five   miles   east   of    the   upper 

I  crossing  of  the  Sweetwater^  tPie  Governor's  party  were 

pveilakeu  by  Wm.  T,  Coleman.     This  gentleman   Iiail. 

hvvothivs  previous,  left  his  train  witli  others  to  go  upon 

la  hunting  tour:   he  Itad  beeome  bewildered  in  the  hills, 

knd  for  some  length  of  time  had  not  tasted  food.     His 

fnew  acquaintanees  had  the    ])leasure    of  supplyiiif?  his 

[Mnts,  and  he  was  enabled  to  niov^*  forward  in  t^eareh  of 

hia  companions.     The  aceidental  meeting  of  these  two 

men,  in  the  heart  of  the  trarkless  denert,  could  not  have 

Wen  mcjire  friendly,  nor  their  parting  more  cordial,  even 

lif  the  veil  had  been  lifted  from  tlie  future,  and  their  ;3ub- 

»<-*qnerit  eminence  disclosed  to  them.     What  pleasurable 

»3iiiotions  must  be  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  suc- 

msful  politician  and  tlie  merchant  princoj  whenever  their 

thoughts  recur  to  that  brief  interview! 

ilr.  Bigler  and  lamily  at  length  arrived  in  Sacramento, 

August  31st,  1849;   his  wife  and  daughter  being,  it  is 

J,  the  first  white  female  emigrants  to  Sacramento. 

Upcni   his  arrival,  iiuding  there  was  no  call  for  his 

[legal  services  in  the  new,  unsettled  community,  and  being 

flit  want  of  inunediatc  funds  to  make  his  family  comfort- 

Ubk^  Mr.  Bigler  determined  to  resort  to  manual  labor. 

J  He  took  off  his  coat,  or  rather  kept  off  his  coat,  and 

I^Ught  employment.     lie  soon  obtained  a  situation   in 

I  tlie  store  of  an  auctioneer,  named   Stevens,  where  he 

fwarkcd  for  some  time.     Next,  he  engaged  in  the  wood 

trade,  cutting  his  wood  in  the  country,  near  Sacramento, 

linl  carrying  it  into  the  city  for  sale.     After  prosecuting 

Us  business  for  some  time,  he  contracted  with  a  Sacra- 

aento  merchant  to  make  a  number  of  calico  comforters 

\)V  lieds*     In  addition  to  his  uther  compensation,  he  re- 

ivtMl  from  his  employer  sufficient  calico  to  furnish  his 

We  and  daughter  with  much-needed  dresses. 

After  completing  the  comforter  contract,  he  was  for 
Dme  time  employed  in  unloaiUng  the  river  steamers  on 
lieir  arrival,  for  which  he  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  two 
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dollars  per  hour.  By  such  laborious  pursuits  as  these  ho 
maintained  himself  and  family  in  comparative  comfort. 
Nor  was  he  less  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  because  of 
his  honest  toil.  The  pioneers,  nearly  all  of  them,  were 
engaged  in  actual  physical  labor,  without  regard  to  former 
associations  or  professional  pursuits.  Labor  was  their 
acknowledged  king. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  our  subject  was  to 
abandon  his  humble  occupations.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  1849,  he  was  notified  by  Mr.  Charles  Sackett,  on 
])ehalf  of  the  citizens,  that  he  had  been  nominated  at  a 
public  meeting  as  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly.  The 
Ir^acramento  legislative  district  then  extended  from  the 
Cosumnes  river  to  the  Oregon  line,  and  from  the  Coast 
Range  to  the  line  then  dividing  California  and  Utah. 
This  district  was  then  entitled  to  four  senators  and  nine 
assemblymen.  The  election  was  a  general  one,  and  took 
place  November  13th,  1849. 

The  candidates  for  Governor  were  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
afterwards  Supreme  Judge  of  the  State,  and  now  President 
of  the  Pacific  Bank,  San  Francisco;  John  W.  Gearj^,  the 
late  distinguished  Governor  of  Pennsly vania ;  Gen.  John 

A.  Sutter,  and  others.  The  first  named  gentleman  received 
a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  John  McDougal  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Geo.  W.  Wright  and 
Edward  Gilbert  were  chosen  members  of  Congress.  In 
the  Sacramento  legislative  district,  John  Bidwell,  Thomas 
J.  Green,  Henry  E.  Robinson,  and  Elisha  Crosby,  were 
elected  senators,  and  Dr.  T.J.  White,  Elisha  W.  McKinstry, 
(the  present  able  County  Judge  of  San  Francisco)  George 

B.  Tingley,  John  Bigler,  P.  B.  Cornwall,  John  F.  Williams, 
E.  Cardwell,  T.  J.  Hughes,  and  Madison  Walthall,  assem- 
blymen. 

Before  the  Legislature  assembled,  the  rainy  season  set 
in,  and  Sacramento  was  almost  deluged.  The  citizens  at 
that  early  day  were  very  poorly  sheltered  from  the  wintry 
weather.  Much  suffering  was  the  consequence.  Mr. 
Bigler  and  family  were  compelled  to  endure  trials  and 
privations  which  it  had  never  been  their  misfortune  to 
meet  before,  even  on  the  uninhabited  desert  wastes  where 
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t'l  5«o Often  enerimped.    The  roof  of  their  cloth  tene- 

Mlniittecl  (he  rain.     It  was  necessary  to  suspend  an 

Ua  over  their  lieada  at  night,  in  order  to  turn  aside 

'  oni  tlieir  faees.    Every  morninp,  for  more  than 

;,s,  the   floor  of  their  tent  was  Hooded.     Evx^ry 

iirirning,  for  tliat  length  of  time,  their  little  cooking  stove 

keu  out  and  emptied  of  its  liquid  contents.     Tlieir 

kI  was  four  forked  sticks,  driven  into  the  ground, 

wo  round  willow  poles  forming  the  railing;    Bhort 

j**il  "uded  eroBt^wif^e,  served  us  bedeords. 

I  Slate  Legislature  convened  at  the  capital,  San 

iber  15th,  1849,  to  ebrnplete  the  organization 

overnnient.     On  December  liith,  Mr»  IJigler 

.....i'.iio  with  his  family  for  San  Jose  on  a  pro- 

the  Rteamer  Mt-Kiin,     Arriving  at  San  Francisco 

I,  in  the  niidi^t  of  a  tempest,  they  could  not  land 

f  nun/  when  they  w^ere  put  into  ssmali  boats  and 

at  a  point  on  Clay  street,  between  Mont- 

d  Sansome — the  waters  of  the  bay  reaching  to 

»*  tliut  time. 

^  of  the  metropolis  were  almost  impassable. 

had  to  wander  for  several  hours  in  search  of 

Finally^  in  a  despairing  mood,  he  applied  to 

of  a  restaurant,  James  Ilagan^  who  allowx*d  the 

to  occupy  an  upper  room,  unfurnished,  except 

■  id  straw  mattrass.     The  Governor  asserts  that 

in  his  life,  wat*  he  more  grateful  for  u  favoi'than 

ivilege  of  oceupying  this   humble  apartment. 

.  ,,ard8  remembered  the  circumstance  to  his  bene- 

-  advantage,  by  inducing  Gov.  Burnett  to  bestow 

U|^*  n  a  lucrative  office. 

...'Xt  day,  he  took  passage  on  the  ARnt^  a  little 

r  hiiund  for  the  *' Erabarcadero/'  live  or  six  miles 

lie  soon  foiiud  himself  and  family  in  the 

'^*'-*ted  peril,  more  fearful  than  any  that  had 

ipassed  them.     About  three  hours  after 

iiurl  commenced  her  voj^age,  she  was  over- 

ific  storm.     The  captain,  engineer  and  crew, 

ieuced,  became  panic-stricken  and  aban- 

'I'lucU   theii'  posts.      Their  conduct  added   to  the  c{m- 
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sternation  of  the  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  motion- 
less with  terror.  On  board  of  the  threatened  boat  were 
a  majority  of  the  senators  elect,  ten  or  twelve  assembly- 
men, and  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Commander  Selim 
Wood  worth,  a  senator  elect,  was  among  the  passengers. 
This  gentleman,  upon  witnessing  the  pusillanimous  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  crew,  rushed  to  the  wheel  and 
ordered  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  resume  their  places. 
He  stated  to  a  friend  standing  near  him,  that  there  was 
room  for  hope  unless  the  boat  overturned  in  changing 
her  course.  In  turning,  the  vessel  shipped  water,  which 
flooded  her  cabin  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
But  the  new  captain's  noble  purpose  was  efiected,  and  the 
prow  of  the  JlfDit  headed  for  San  Francisco,  where  her 
passengers  were  soon  landed.  Most  of  tliem  refused  to 
take  passage  again  upon  the  insecure  vessel,  and  went 
overland  to  the  capital ;  but  Mr.  Bigler  had  no  choice — he 
had  paid  his  fore,  and  for  want  of  funds  was  compelled 
to  run  the  chances  of  shipwreck.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  next  day  beamed  clear  and  bright;  the  broad,  beautiful 
bay  was  in  perfect  repose;  and  the  voyage  was  made  with- 
out the  recurrence  of  a  single  unpleasant  incident. 

The  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  con- 
vened at  San  Jose,  December  IGth,  1 849.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  elect,  Hon.  John  McDougal,  took  the  chair  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Thos.  J.  White  of  Sac- 
ramehto  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  On  the 
20tli  day  of  December,  1849,  Peter  H.  Burnett  was  in- 
augurated first  Governor  of  California.  On  the  same 
day  two  United  States  Senators  were  elected — John  C. 
PVemont  on  the  first,  and  Wm.  M.  Gwin  on  the  third 
ballot.  December  22d,  in  joint  convention  of  the  two 
houses,  Richard  Roman  was  elected  State  Treasurer, 
John  S.  Houston,  Comptroller,  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  Attorney 
General,  Charles  J.  Whiting,  Surveyor  General,  S.  C. 
Hastings,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Henry 
A.  Lyons  and  Nathaniel  Bennett,  Associate  Justices. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  late  Edmund  Randolph  and 
John  Bigler  were  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly,  to  wait  on  the  Provisional  Governor,  Gen. 
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Kley,  and  inform  him  ^*  that  a  State  goveriiiiient,  ropub- 
^lictin  in  form,  had  I>oen  fully  organized  for  California; 
and  that  the  ropreseiitntives  of  the  people  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  and  respectfully  consider  any  and  all  8Ug- 
pt'stions  which  he  might  believe  hiu\self  authorized  to 
make.'' 

The  committee  waited  upon  Gen,  Riley  and  made 
their  address.  The  General's  reply  was  l»rief  and  sig- 
iiiReant.  lie  trusted  that  the  committee  were  as  happy 
ill  being  the  cliosen  agents  of  the  new  State,  as  he  was 
ill  hoiiig  relieved  from  all  cares  and  responsibilities  con- 
nectt^d  therewith.  The  committee  then  interrogated  Gen. 
Riley  as  to  the  **  Civil  Fund/"  and^  his  willingness  to  pay 
itito  the  State  trea.sury  the  funds  collected  by  uflficers  of 
the  United  States  army  and  navy  on  importations^  with* 
lout  authority  of  law — an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  the 
i^xpenses  of  the  new  government  until  a  revenue  system 
could  be  matured,  antl  the  collection  of  govenimeut  dues 
eomaicnced  in  pursuance  tliereof.  The  prompt  reply  was, 
^that,  instead  of  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  committee, 
llie  Provisicuial  Governf>r  would  pay  every  cent  ni"  the 
j  wK'alled  Civil  Fund  into  the  ruUional  treasury.  This  re- 
HjjoD.se  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  Gen. 
Kiley  had  previously  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Constitu- 
[tkiual  Convention^  in  full,  out  of  the  *^  Civil  Fund/' 

Messrs.  Randolph  and  Bigler,  on  behalf  of  the  Assem- 
[Hy,  <_'laim(*d   that   this   action   of  the   General    left    his 
refusal  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  ''  Civil  Fund''  into  the 
Slat»?  treasury  without  plausible  excuse,     Mureover,  the 
lini'iabers  of  Ihe  Constitutional  Convention,  before  pro- 
k'Ming  to  the  work  of  framing  a  State  Constitution,  had 
Iteceived  assurances  th^it  the  remainder  of  the  funds,  col- 
peftCKl  as  etated,  would  bo  i>ai<-l  into  tlie  State  treasiuy  as 
|W»oii  as  the  State  government  was  full}^  organized  and 
pW  fiirt   ofRcinlly  reported.     It  is   not  now  definitely 
pfKtwn  whether  or  not  Gen.  Riley  had  promised  directly 
Mo  pay  over  the  *'  Fund*'  to  the  State*    It  is  certain,  how- 
h^ivr^  that  prondnent  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention  informed  the   State  autliorities  elect,  that   the 
|tieiieral  fuid  assured  thern  that  he  would  do  so.     It  is  veiy 
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probable  that  Gen.  Riley's  action  was  based  upon  advices 
received  by  him  from  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
However,  he  refused  to  pay  over  to  the  State  the  *'  Civil 
Fund,"  as  expected,  and  his  refusal  left  the  new  govern- 
ment in  a  very  embarrassing  and  awkward  plight.  An 
empty  treasury  rendered  immediate  action  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature. 

Rashness  and  thoughtlessness  have  been  attributed  to 
the  pioneers,  in  forming  a  State  government  without  hav- 
ing first  provided  means  for  meeting,  in  part,  accruing 
expenses ;  and  their  conduct  has  been  imputed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ambitious  men  who  looked  to  a  State  govern- 
ment for  preferment  and  fortune.  These  charges  are 
unjust.  The  necessities  of  the  time  farced  the  pioneers 
to  take  the  action  they  did.  Gov.  Bigler  publicly  stated, 
in  the  address  alluded  to,  that  he  knew  the  belief  was  genertd 
that  the  ^^  Civil  Fund" — over  one  ?niUio7i  three  hundred  thou- 
mnd dollars — would  be  i)assed  to  the  State  authorities;  and 
that  this  belief  induced  hundreds  to  favor  State  organiza- 
tion who  would  otherwise  have  opposed  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  course  pursued  by  the  pio- 
neers finds  vindication  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
establish  a  Territorial  government  for  California — many 
believing  that  without  a  State  government,  anarchy  would 
ensue.  The  Provisional  government  had  been  found  in- 
adequate. The  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  those  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Solano,  regarded 
the  movement  to  frame  a  State  constitution  as  prema- 
tm'e;  and  the  vote  upon  the  question  must  have  been 
very  close  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  for  the 
assurances  before  stated  in  regard  to  the  *'  Civil  Fund." 

To  provide  means  to  sustain  the  State  government,  the 
Legislature,  in  its  unpleasant  and  trying  position,  determ- 
ined to  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds,  h^^vmg  three  per 
cent.  ]}er  month  interest.  Mr.  Bigler,  while  he  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  ]:)lan  adopted  by  the  Legislature  was  not 
without  justification,  yet  warmly  opposed  it,  believing  its 
consequences  would  prove  disastrous. 

On  the  lOtli  day  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Bigler  was 
chosen  speaker  po  tern,  of  the  Assembly;  and  on  the  6tli 
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lay  of  February  folloi^ing,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
•peaker,  Dr.  Wliite  having  resigned  that  position. 

In  ihe  first  Legishiture,  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 

ms  represented.     Judge  De  La  Guerra  and  (leu.  Yallejo 

ivere  the  native  CalifVuiiiau  nieml>ers.     In  this  body,  no 

mator  or  assemblymen  possessed  a  white  shirt  t»r  ;i  fur 

ini]  all  wore  ^^llup"  bats  and  ''luckory"  sliirts,  a^  they 

rerc  termed.     An  English  artist  took  crayon  sketches 

^f  all  the  members  of  both  houses.     They  were  creditable 

likenesses,  and  were  seen  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the 

principal  museums  of  London, 

In  January  J  1850,  Mr.  Bigler  introduced  and  procured 

Ihe  passage  by  the  rjegislature  of  joint  resolutions  fVivoring 

Ibe  ecmstruction  of  the  Paciiic  llailroad.     These  resoiu- 

poBB  are  here  inserted,   as  matter  of  historic  interest. 

They  read  as  follows : 

**JoixT  Resoll'ttons  m  relation  to  a  National  Railroad 
Vfrmn  the  Pacijic  Ocean  to  the  IFississippi  Biver, 

*'  Ist.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  AssemlJy  uf  the 

tState  of  California,  that  our  senators  in  Congress  be  ia- 

ptructed,  and  our  representatives  requested,  to  urge  upon 

iConpress  the  importance  of  authorizing,  as  soon  as  ]>raC' 

Iticable,  tlie  construction  of  a  Xational  Raih'oad  from  the 

Paoilie  Ocean  to  the  ilississippi  River. 

''2d.  EeiiolreJ^  That  they  Ijc  furtlier  instructed  to  urge 
upon  the  national  government,  with  a  view  to  faciHtate 
[the  great  work  contemplaled  in  the  first  resolution,  the 
immediate  organization  of  an  effii;ient  engineer  corps,  to 
make  compb4e  surveys  und  exph)rations  of  the  several 
routes  which  have  been  recommended  to  public  notice  as 
l^racticabh?  for  llie  line  of  said  rtmrb 

^*  3d.  Remlred^  That  his  Excellency  the  Govr^rnor  l»e 
requested  to  forward  to  each  of  our  senators  and  repre- 
»^ntativc»s  in  Congress  a  eertiJied  copy  of  the  foregoing 
joint  resolutions. 

John  BigleRj 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
JouN  McDoiroALj 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Josi^,  March  lltli,  1850." 
Sfalt^fes  of  Calforniuj  1st  session,  (1850)  page  465. 
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During  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Bigler  also 
gave  his  earnest  advocacy  to  the  Homestead  law. 

The  first  Legislature  was  popularly  known  as  the 
^^  Legislature  of  a  Thousand  Drinks'';  and  before  this  body 
of  faithful,  hard-working  old  pioneers  is  dismissed  from 
notice,  the  origin  of  the  merry  appellative  will  be  ex- 
l)hiined.  TIkto  is  an  incorrect  popular  notion  that  this 
tith^  was  appropriate  to  tlie  character  and  habits  of  the 
legislators.  Gen.  Green,  a  senator  from  Sacramento,  who 
had  rented  a  room  a<ljoining  the  Senate  chaml)er,  before 
tlie  latter  had  l)een  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
was  in  the  hal)it,  after  tlie  daily  adjournment  of  the  two 
houses,  of  hiviting  his  friends  to  his  apartment  to  par- 
take of  choice  old  Bourbon,  of  which  he  had  a  supply. 
This  invitation  was  uniformly  given  in  a  loud  and  happy 
tone  of  voice,  and  hivariably  in  these  liberal  words: 
^*  Walk  in^  (/enflemen!  walk  in!  and  take  a  thousand  drinksT 
The  genial,  generous  senator  could  not  have  foreseen 
that,  hi  coming  yenrs,  his  thoughtless  words  would  be 
quoted  to  i\m  disparagement  of  his  sol)er  colleagues. 

In  the  fall  of  J  850,  Mr.  liigler  was  a  second  time 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly — this  time  represent- 
ing Sacramento  county,  the  first  legislature  having  divided 
the  State  into  counties.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  January,  1851,  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly. 

In  the  following  summer,  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor,  to  which,  in  the 
succeeding  fall,  he  was  elected  by  the  people;  his  com- 
petitor being  the  late  Major  Pierson  B.  Reading,  the 
Whig  candidate. 

In  ffanuary,  1852,  Mr.  Bigler  entered  upon  his  guber- 
natorial duties,  and  served  out  his  term  of  two  years. 
in  the  fall  of  1853,  he  was  again  elected  Governor  by  the 
I)iMn()cra(»y,  and  served  out  his  second  term  of  two  years 
from  January  1st,  1854. 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  he  was,  for  the  third  time,  the 
chosen  standard-bearer  of  his  party  for  the  high  oflfice 
which  he  had  held  for  nearly  four  years.  This  time,  he 
met  his  first  political  defeat — together  with  the  entire 
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[lemocrSnc  tieket — at  the  hands  erf  the  Native  American 
lor  Know-Not hing  party,  mai\shuUotl  under  the  leadership 
Vof  J.  Neely  Johnson,  now  Judge  (tf  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Nevada. 

Released  from  the  responsibilities  of  public  trust, 
[vliich  had  engrossed  his  time  and  attention  ever  since 
]  bis  first  election  to  the  Assembly  in  1849,  a  period  of  six 
[years.  Gov.  Bigler  availed  himself  of  tliis  first  reeess  in 
fhid  public  life  to  visit  his  native  State.    While  there,  the 

presidential  campaign  of  185G  opened  with  tliat  vigor 
Und  Hsperity  which  marked  its  coutinuance.  The  Dem- 
Ucracy  had  placed  in  tlie  held  an  honored  and  favorite 
Uon  (if  Pennsylvania,  Their  chief  opponent,  the  Repub- 
[lican  party,  rallied   (and,   for   a  new  party,  with   unex* 

ftmpleil  spirit)  under  the  standard  of  one  of  the  first 
[T'nitod  States  senators  from  ('alifnrnia.  The  last-named 
[organization,  destined  to  control  the  government  unin- 

erruptedly  for  so  many  years,  was  struggling  to  wrest 
[the a(hninistration  of  national  alTaira  from  the  Democracy 

four  years  in  advance  of  tlie  appointed  time. 

All  men  looked  to  Pennsylvania  as  the  battle-ground 
[where  the  result  must  be  decided.  The  contest  was 
|bitt<*r.  Gov.  Bigler,  devotedly  attached  to  his  party, 
{which  had  given  him  distinction  in  the  State  of  hig 
[tJofjtion.  took  the  stumjj  in  behalf  of  that  party  in  tlie 
IState  of  his  nativity.  He  labored  uutii'ingly  throughout 
[the  campaign,  and  at  its  conclusion,  had  the  pleasure  of 
ri*ei*ing  the  Keystone  State,  by  a  tremendous  myjurity, 
Lcairt  Ijcr  vote  for  the  chosen  leader  of  his  party;  a  result 
fnc  aided  very  materially  to  secure.  The  Democracy  of 
ithat  great  Commonwealth,  through  the  leading  Demo- 
pmtic  papers  of  the  State,  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
[efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  in  their  behalf  by 
|their  distinguished  visitor. 

But  two  weeks  had  clasped  after  the  presidential 
[Section  when  Gov.  Biglt^r  returned  to  California,  and  set* 
[tied  at  Sacramento,  his  old  home.  However,  he  was  to 
kr^ain  only  a  short  time  in  private  life.  President 
[Buchanan  had  not  been  in  otlice  a  mrmth,  when  he  ap- 

(»oiiited  Gov.   Bigler  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
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Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Chile.  This  was  the 
lirst  conn)limcnt  of  the  kind  ever  paid  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  fci^tati^s  on  the  Pacific  coast;  though  Gen.  Pierce 
had,  before  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  tendered  to 
Gov.  Bigler,  first,  the  mission  to  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
that  to  Sweden  and  Norwav,  both  of  which  he  declined, 
ills  a])p()iiitment  as  minister  to  Chile  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  he  soon  left  California  for  Washington,  whence 
shortly  after  he  departed  with  his  family  upon  his  mission. 
He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  position 
throughout  the  full  term  of  President  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration. While  minister  to  Chile,  he  settled  the  cele- 
brated "Macedonian  Claim"  against  that  country,  which 
had  been  pending  over  since  its  first  presentation  by 
Commodore  Porter,  in  1820. 

lie  also  settled  the  case  of  the  whaler  i^r(7w^'//w,  which 
had  been  the  sul)ject  of  unpleasant  dispute  for  more 
than  twenty  years;  an<l  adjusted  the  murder  case  of 
Horatio  Gates  ,Jones,  one  of  the  most  important  and  per- 
plexing ever  acted  upon  l)y  an  American  minister. 

During  his  ministerial  (*areer,  he  was  iniluential  in 
obtaining  a  test  of  American  and  British  locomotives  on 
the  Chile  railroads,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  Americ^an  nKM'hanical  skill  and  the  superiority  of 
American  locomotives. 

In  1801,  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  appointee 
to  the  Chile  mission,  Gov.  Bigler  returned  to  California. 
He  found  his  party  in  a  decided  minority,  and  struggling 
to  maintain  its  organization.  In  1802,  he  accepted  a 
nomination  for  Congress.  The  Second  Congressional 
District,  which  embraces  Sacramento  county,  was  over- 
whelmingly Republican.  The  Democratic  candidate  and 
liis  IVieuds  had  no  expectations  of  success,  lie  made  the 
canvass  solely  to  aid  in  keeping  the  party  organization 
inta:*t.     Of  course,  his  defeat  followed. 

Since  his  retuin  from  Chile,  Gov.  Bigler  has  been  en- 
f/aged  in  tlie  })ractice  of  law  in  Siicramento,  where  he  has 
li(;ld  a  liomi^stcad  for  twenty  years.  A  part  of  this  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  law-firm  of  Coflroth,  Bigler  & 
Spuulding.      Since   1802,  he  has  not   been   before   the 
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r>pli?  ns  a  candidate  for  office:   he  hat?,  however,  been 

bii>|>icuoiis  in  State  conventions,  imd  was  a  delegate  from 

ilifornia  to  the  national  eonventious  wliich  nominated 

Sec.  B.  McClellan  and  Horatio  Seymour  for  the  Tresi- 

icncy. 

In   October,  1867,   Gov.    Bigler   was    appointed    by 

president  Johnson  one  of  the  coninussioners  to  examine 

kUil  puH.s  upon  the  work  of  the  Central  Pacific  Raih'oad 

"Jouipany,  iiis  associutes  being  Hon.  Thomas  J,  Henley 

ind  Frank  Denver,      No  happier  selection    could    have 

wa  made  tlian  that  of  John   Bigler.      Ever  since  lie 

pJished  his  weary  way  across  the  cheerless  prairies*  that 

tvvWh  between  the  Sacramento  and  Missouri  rivers,  he 

88  felt  the  necessity  and  urged  the  construction  of  the 

at  continental  highway.  When  a  representative  of 
Ihe  people^  early  in  1850,  as  already  shown,  he  com- 
aunced  the  clear  and  satisfactory  record  he  has  made  for 

Qself  upon  this  great  question,  bo  long  a  matter  of 
Jeqi  anxiety  to  Californians.  During  his  visit  to  the 
Fiiist  in  1850y  while  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  a  mighty 
olitical  contest,  he  was  ever  zealous  in  his  efforts  to 
leinove  any  objection  urged  against  the  feasibility  of  the 
Construction  of  tlie  Pacitic  Railroad.  In  the  Dai/i/  IVun- 
^mniaTiy  a  Philadel[>hia  newspaperj  of  November  20thj 
^85G,  appeared  the  following: 

''  In  his  recent  visit  to  our  State,  Gov.  Bigler  every- 
rtiere,  in  public  speeches  and  in  private  conversations^ 
1  the  opinion  that,  in  the  construction  of  this 
.  J rk,  no  greater  difliculties  would  have  to  be  en- 
Duntered  than  were  so  successfully  overcome  in  the  con- 
tniction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad.  No  one 
Dore  fully  appreciates  the  immense  advantages  that  v/ould 
fesult  from  its  completion  than  Gov.  John  JJigler.  From 
i^  inception  to  the  present  hour^  he  has  been  an  un- 
Tallering  advocate  of  this  gigantic  enterprise." 

The  great  undertaking  has  at  last  been  consummated, 
nd  a  considerable  portion  of  it  under  Gov.  KighM-'s  im- 
Bediate  supervision.     California,  in  the  nineteenth  year 

her  sovereignty,  has  been  linked  to  the  oUler  States 

Jl  U'on  bonds  by  the  hand  of  skilled  labor,  and  in  tliis 
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union  the  dream  of  our  pioneers  has  been  fulfilled  and 
the  hopes  of  our  people  realized ! 

During  his  long  residence  at  Sacramento,  Gov.  Bigler 
has  l^een  a  witness  of  all  the  many  tr}4ng  ordeals  through 
which  tliat  afllicted  but  enterprising  city  has  passed.  Ue 
has  seen  the  mountain  torrents,  leaping  from  a  hundred 
sources,  unite  their  raging  waters,  and  expanding  into 
the  strength  and  volume  of  an  ocean,  sweep  with  resist- 
less energy  over  and  around  her;  he  has  seen  the  fire- 
king  again  and  again  envelop  her  habitations  in  his 
consuming  arms;  he  has  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  in 
the  performance  of  noble  deeds,  when  plague  and  pesti- 
lence made  her  hearthstones  desolate. 

Wlien  the  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in  Sacramento,  in 
the  foil  of  1850,  (jov.  Bigler  immediately  devoted  him- 
self to  unremitting  elTorts  for  relieving  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead.  The  28th  of  October  was  a  day  of 
sadness  and  terror;  the  deaths  by  cholera  on  that  day 
numbered  iilnetij.  The  alarm  was  so  great  that  a  sufficient 
force  to  dig  graves  and  give  burial  to  the  victims  could 
not  be  ol)tained.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Gov. 
Bigler  remained  at  the  city  cemetery  imtil  dark.  The 
last  three  bodies  interred  were  consigned  to  the  grave  by 
Gov.  Bigler  and  an  assistant,  to  accomplish  which  the 
Governor  was  compelled  to  get  dow^n  into  the  earth  and 
arrange  the  coffins  in  their  narrow  home.  4 

Tlie  account  of  Dr.  Morse,  (now  a  leading  physician 
of  San  Francisco)  which  was  copied  in  the  Illustrated  Hia- 
ton/  of  SacrainevtOj  pays  this  just  tribute  to  the  man  whose 
daring  and  kindness  of  heart  attracted  the  attention  and 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-men: 

'*We  will  mention  one  name,  our  motive  for  which 
will  be  readily  acknowdedged  more  as  the  extortion  of 
truth  than  the  result  of  partisan  partiality.  That  name 
is  Jolin  Bigler,  the  present  Governor  of  California.  This 
man,  with  strong  impulses  of  sympathy,  could  be  seen 
in  every  rei'uge  of  distress  that  concealed  the  miseries 
of  the  dying  and  the  destitute.  With  a  lump  of  gum- 
i;am|)h()r  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  inkstand,  now  in 
his  pocket  and  anon  at  his  nostrils,  he  braved  every  scene 
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wan  presented,  and  with  his  own  hantls 
$tered    relief    tu    bis    suflering    and    uneared-for 
felluw-beings/* 

Where  is  the  man — the  politieal  opponent,  even— who 
ouUl  uut  eiit^eiO y  tulh>w  the  writer,  did  ht*  allow  liis  pon 
ilwcU  in  glowing  eulogy  upon  this  bright  chapter  in 
ie  life  of  John  Bigler? 

It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
rov.  Bigler  has  been  aetively  engageil  in  the  discharge 
Tpuldir  duties.  He  is  strirtly  a  jtarty  man.  Tie  has  tlie 
TinJit  of  being  a  very  slnvwd  poliririan  and  a  keen  judge 
if  men.  To  the  fortunes  cf  his  party  he  has  everadliered 
ith  unfailing  devotictu.  In  the  vigor  of  diHeipline  and 
Jb*»  llunh  of  triunipii^  Jie  has  led  its  eohunns  to  new 
hievements  and  uttainiuent  of  great  ends;  and  when 
uinfortune  overtook  ami  disaster  appalled,  he  has  rallied 
»wraltered  lugifuis  and  dauntlessly  Haunted  its  banner 
the  face  of  the  foe. 

And  the  party  to  whieh  lie  lias  so  stradiastly  elung, 
b^ever  delighted  to  do  liini  honor.  Twice  aniernber  of 
le  Assembly ;  twice  Speaker  of  that  body;  twice  Governor 
fuf  the  State;  a  third  time  a  candidate  IVir  that  office;  for 
jfoiir  years  United  States  Minister  to  Chile;  again  the 
taudidate  of  his  party  for  Congress;  three  times  an  ac- 
Cn3i!ited  delegate  to  theNatioual  Democratic  Convention; 
he  ran  feel,  in  the  sunset  of  his  naturtdand  political  life^ 
his  party  has  not  l)een  unmindful  of  his  labors  in  its 
Use.  That  party  yri  proudly  points  to  the  ctHisistcncy 
hi*  public  life,  ami  the  qmdities  which  adorn  his  charac- 
ir  at)  a  man. 
Gov.  Bigler  has  always  been  the  acknowledged  friend 
of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes*  lie  has  uni  f  ornily  striven 
elevate  them,  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  His  en- 
0  |ad>lie  life  has  been  signalized  by  patient  iidclity  to 
m  interests  and  claims.  He  has  not  forgoitt^u  the  i>ast, 
ith  its  solemn  teachings.  He  is  proud  of  labor,  proud 
the  nnisses  wbo  live  by  labor,  and  proud  that  he  him- 
ll*  has  been  compelled  to  labor. 

Not  success,  not  wealth,  not  rich  estates,  not  gi*andeur, 
ior  fame,  nor  the  applause  of  the  world^  could  make  him 
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forget  the  humble  walks  he  trod  in  youth.  As  was  said 
of  ''  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,"  '*  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  refined  society  which  he  enjoys  in  mature 
manhood  never  occupy  his  imagination  so  much  as  the 
reminiscences  of  struggle,  suffering,  passion  and  disaster 
with  which  his  youth  was  familiar." 


EDWARD  DICKINSON  BAKER, 


By   fiOU.    pD-WAF^D   Staki*y.* 


nWARD  Dickinson  Baker  was  born  in  London,  in  181L 

His  [Kireiits  emigrated  to  the  United  *Statef^,  and 

me  to  Philadelphia  m   1^](\,      TliQy  were    highly  re- 

icjetablc   persons,  ot  ood  sense,  and   acconi- 

lod   education.     Lpou  Uio  arriV^al  of  his  parents  in 

ilT>liiiL  they  taught  school  for  a  few  yeai^s,  t^uccess- 

11^  time  when  Ihat  city  was  probably  the  most 

ill  the  Union  for  tl  '^       -  of  its 

iTiLT,  fiTid  the  abilii  _uished 

:ixriL-       i  >f  relipi  iterwuven 

iiL"iil.>  \Mtli  chiiisicai  iorr,  ;iTKihis  taste 

-  :     -t  models,  and  his  precocious  genius 

I  ill  its  tliirst  for  bookB,'    His  father  had  heard 

d  rv;t4l  Iff  nur  great  governnient,  founded  by  Washing- 

u  and  his  compatriots^  and  regarded  it  as  the  noblest 

W€>rk  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  most  munilicent 

raele  of  human  happiness  ever  presented  to  the  vision 

t:  uian.  The  old  man  had  seen  sparks  of  irrepressible 
genius  in  his  darling  boy,  and  sought  a  theatre,  upon 
irhich.  without  resting  ingloriously  under  the  shadow  of 
m  titled  name,  without  ^Hlie  boast  of  heraldry/'  his  son 
eould  make  his  mark  upon  the  page  of  liistory*  To  tin* 
ftiiduring  honor  of  the  old  man,  be  it  remenjbered,  tliat 
hoUvithstanding  his  devotion  to  learning,  he  taught  his 
children  that  labor  was  honorable;  nnd  for  awhile  our 
lamented  hero  wT>rked  at  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker. 
But  though  to  work  as  St.  Paul  did  wath  his  own  bands 

*  Far  exploQAtoiT  note,  see  PreftKse 
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is  honorable  among  all  men,  yet  the  Almighty  has  given 
men  dillcrent  gifts.  Baker's  genius  could  not  be  cramped 
by  tlie  persistent  continuance  of  an  occupation  in  which 
he  could  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  a  few  years. 
To  chain  such  a  mind  as  he  had  to  any  such  occupation, 
would  be  as  idle  as  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  bird  of 
Jove  to  quit  towering  ^4n  his  pride  of  place/'  and  soaring 
aloft  above  the  cloucls,  and  adopt  the  habits  of  our  useful 
domestic  fowls.  It  could  not  be.  It  was  the  "  Divinity 
that  stirred  within  him,"  and  whispered  that  he  was  born 
to  illustrate  great  in-inciples  by  his  mental  efforts,  and  to 
die  gloriously,  as  he  did  die,  in  the  noblest  struggle  that 
ever  animated  the  soul  of  a  patriot-hero. 

1  can  imagine  that  sensible  father  holding  the  hand  of 
liis  liop(.»  and  joy  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the 
l)atriolic  (Quaker  city.  Here  he  showed  him  the  house 
wlu»r(»  Washington  dwelt,  and  the  church  in  whicli  the 
august  father  of  his  country  knelt  in  worship  before  the 
Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  Here  he  visited  Indepen- 
dence Hall.  Here  he  took  him  to  the  grave  of  Franklin,  and 
in  answer  to  the  inciuiries  of  childish  curiosity,  he  would 
say  :  **  Washington,  my  son,  was  a  great  and  good  man, 
honored  by  tlu^  l)rave  and  good  throughout  the  civilized 
world  ;  In*  served  his  country  faithfully  through  a  long 
an<l  bloody  war,  and  founded  here,  amid  unexampled  diffi- 
r?nlti<»s,  a  great  and  glorious  Union,  whose  laws  insure 
protection  to  the  honest  foreigner  and  welcome  him  to 
!in  <'(iual  ])articipation  in  its  rewards  and  honors.  He 
(;arne<l  tli<»  title,  nobler  far  than  that  of  King  or  Empe- 
ror- lh<»  Father  of  his  Country.  Study  his  precepts  and 
V(Mierat(»  his  character.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  poor  in 
r'jirly  life,  worked  with  his  own  hands,  and  by  industry 
became  on(i  of  the  most  distinguished  men  on  earth. 
!{()'^cr  Sherman  was  a  shoemaker,  but  honest  and  indus- 
Irions,  and  was  lumored  by  his  fellow  citizens  and  earned 
inniiorlalily.  lie,  like  Washington  and  Franklin,  was  a 
signc'rof  \\w.  I)(»claration  of  Independence.  These  illus- 
trions  men,  with  their  patriotic  brethren  from  the  ice- 
boun<l  region  of  the  distant  North,  and  the  sunny  clime 
of  tlie  South,  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred 
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(oSo^o  tlie  achieveniont  of  Tndepondenco,     Romember 

jtlieir  exami>lc' — be  true  to  that  country  whiuli  they  hoii- 

brod,  which  honorcel  them,  and  may  honor  you,  if  you 

dlL     Thi.^  nnuioriti]   struggle  was  one  in  which  patriots 

pf  all  the  States  ])iirtieipitted.     At  the  battle  of  (jrerrnuii- 

kmn,  Nush,  irom  North  Carolina,  that  State  the  first  to 

Jedare  her  Independenee,  (then  peopled  by  thoustinds.  a^ 

Utw  hy  tens  of  tlu>usuuds,  of  good   men  aud  true.)    here 

fella  martyr  in  tliu  ciiuse  of  Freedom.     On  tin?  other 

'mloof  this  majeHtie  rivei* — the   Delaware,  which  Wasli- 

inj^on  crossed,  disregarding  the  teriibie  iricleinencics  of 

northern  winter — on  the  other  side,  is  the  State  of  New 

Jersey,  every  foot  of  wlioise  soil   is  a  .soldier's  sepulclire. 

"liere  Mercer  of  Virginia  fell,  another  martyr  to  Free- 

iom's  cause.     Be   true    to  the   memory  of    these  men. 

fou  are  ni)t  by  Idrth,  but  by  choice  cau  he,  a  fellow-citi- 

k'u  of  this  heaven-blessed  Union,     The  prayers  ami  hopes 

tf  ycmr  fatlier  and  mother  are  that  3X)u  will  prove  true  to 

fUiis,  hdw  your  country,  to  its  institution^^,  to  the  cause  of 

Troodom," 

Thin  early  teaching  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
"**io?i  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  patrint-soldier.  Tlieso 
tnidy  IcHsons  seem  ever  to  have  l)een  the  pillar  of  fire 
tlmt  guided  his  course  in  his  public  career.  When  Cob 
HakiT  was  still  a  boy,  his  father  died  in  Philadelplna.  In 
l^-tS  he  left  that  city^  and  seeking  a  Inune  in  the  great 
W"eM,  he  went  to  Carrolton,  Illinois,  whi^e  he  liorrowed 
^►^»()ks  and  c<nnuieneed  the  f4udy  of  the  la\v\  May  I  say, 
wiilioul  intruding  in  the  holy  precincts  of  family  sorrow, 
Ih*  went  attended  by  a  mother's  prayers  and  counsels. 
Tli;it  mother  Htill  survives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82 
}t'iirN  (Iblil).  She  is  as  remarkable  now  for  the  spright- 
lincHg  and  vigor  of  her  intellect,  as  she  was  in  earlier  life 
'  '  hrv  accomplishments  and  rare  endowments.  Vcncra- 
voman  ! 


IV'hile  von  reverse  our  nature's  kindlier  flooaij 
Pour  forth  iv  mother's  soitow  ou  hw  tomb. 

Millions  of  patriot  hearts  symi)athise  in  your  sorrow. 
Look   for   comfort  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  it — ^who 
5 
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"doeth  all  things  well."  May  this  calamity,  while  it 
**  loosens  another  one  of  the  bonds  that  bind  you  to  the 
earth,  divest  the  common  fate  of  one  more  of  its  terrors, 
and  create  through  the  hope  of  re-union  another  aspira- 
tion for  a  better  life  beyond  the  grave.  " 

In  1832  he  was  a  Major  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Hawk  war. 

By  the  diligent  exertion  of  his  extraordinary  abilities, 
he  soon  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  profession — and  this 
is  no  slight  praise,  for  there  were  ^'giants  in  the  land  in 
those  days."  Hardin,  Douglas,  Lincoln  and  Logan  were 
his  rivals  and  friends,  and  acknowledged  his  prowess. 
For  ten  years  consecutively  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  December,  1845, 
lie  entered  the  House  of  Representative  from  the  Spring- 
field District  in  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  29th  Congi-ess. 
During  this  Congress,  war  existed  with  Mexico,  and  Baker 
loft  his  |)lace  in  the  House,  went  to  Illinois  and  raised  the 
Jill  Regiment  organized  in  that  State.  He  went  with  his 
regini(»nt  to  the  deadly  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
(Mitered  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor.  In  December. 
184(i,  he  returned  from  Mexico  on  urgent  public  business, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representative,  delivered  a  speech 
remarkable  for  its  force  and  intense  patriotic  feeling, 
whirAi  subdued  partizan  opposition  and  produced  the 
fruits  he  desired,  of  additional  appropriation  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  After  this  visit  to  the 
seat  of  fJovernment  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
rcturnc^d  immediately  to  Mexico.  His  regiment  was  or- 
dcn^d  to  V(»ra  (Jruz,  where  he  participated  in  the  capture 
of  tli(^  (Jastlc*  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Very  soon  after- 
wards he  was  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  the 
^^jilhnit  Gen.  Shields  was  wounded  severely,  and  Baker, 
having  cliarge  of  the  attacking  column,  took  the  com- 
mand. History  has  told  us  the  story  of  the  good  conduct 
of  the  (Colonel  wlio  commanded  the  4th  Illinois  Regiment, 
in  thai  tcrribh*  but  glorious  day.  After  the  war  was 
<»ndr(l,  lii^  H'turiKMl  to  Illinois,  and  was  honored  by  that 
St^it(»  with  a  sw()r<l,in  grateful  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services. 
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Itt  1849,  while  a  resident  of  wluit  was  called  the  ?angn* 
raon  or  Hpringlicld  District,  he  was  urged  l)y  his  party 
friends  to  c-ouie  to  the  Galena  District,  then  strongly,  and 
U»any  other  person  but  Baker^  overwhelmingly  ])emo-  ' 
i.'ratic.  If  any  other  man  laid  attempted  such  an  enter- 
pme^  he  wouUl  have  been  reg;arded  as  a  Don  Quixote. 
But  be  was  always  self-reliant.  He  had,  if  ^lot  all  the 
ambition,  the  courage  and  genius  of  Julius  Cmsar.  He 
commenced  there  tu  advocate  those  ijrinciples  to  which 
through  his  life  he  had  been  attached,  with  unlaltering  de- 
viition  He  went  with  the  sling  of  Freedom  antl  the  peb- 
ble of  Truth,  and  the  giant  Democracy  fell  before  him. 
He  served  in  the  31st  Congress  as  a  member  from  the 

iiak^na  District.  He  was  not  a  candidate  again,  and  his 
f'oice  not  being  heard,  the  Galena  District  was  agam  de- 
idedly  Deniocratie, 
In  185 L,  his  fervid  spirit,  always  seeking  some  diilicult 
[nd  hazi^rdous  exphut^  induced  liim  to  enilmrk  in  the  en- 
CTjirizc  of  superintending  the  construction  of  the  Pana- 
na  Rnilroad.  Here  he  managed  a  large  body  of  men, 
uiid  liore  lie  was  revelling  in  the  belief  tluit  he  was  t>pen- 
iiig  a  way  to  a  land  of  wines  and  tig-trees,  of  pome- 
^.laatcs,  a  land  of  oil,  olive  and  honey- — opening  the  road 
for  his  countrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  a  land 
forever  consecrated  to  freedom.  In  that  pestiferous  clim- 
ate, in  *4hose  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance 
crowned,''  under 

Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downwai'd  ray, 
Ajid  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day, 

lie  was  comforting  his  soul  with  the  assurance  that  he 
y^&  removing  obstructions  from  the  paths  of  free  labor, 
that  here,  on  this  our  blessed  shore,  it  might  have  its 
proudest  resting-place.  Nothing  but  a  strong  constitu- 
ti(m  strengthened  by  the  most  exemplary  temperance,  a 
''frame  of  adamant,  a  scml  of  fire/'  and  an  indomitable 
^11  sustained  him  under  the  eflocts  of  the  Panama  fever, 
i^'bich  troubled  him  for  several  years. 

In  June,  1852,  he  arrived  in  CalifornkL     Here  he  soon 
attained  a  high  mnk  in  the  profession  of  the  law.     Many 
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pages  of  this  volumo  might  be  filled  in  recounting  his 
many  triumphs  among  eminent  men  at  the  bar.     The 
country  well  knows  how  pre-eminently  great  he  was  in 
cases  of  life  and  death — how  irresistible  he  was,  when  he 
entranced  juries  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  and  de- 
prived men  of  their  reason  as  he  overwhelmed  them  in 
admiration  of   his  transcendent  genius.       By  iiniverwd 
consent  he  was  regarded  as  having  no  rival  in  this  brjinch 
of  his  profession.     It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  me.  and 
a  most  agreeal)le  one,  to  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  many 
of  his  published  speeches.     Who  l)ut  Baker  could  dmw 
such  hous(»s   in  oM  Music  Hall,  as  Webster  alone  could 
suuunon  in  Faneuil  Hall?     AVho  could  call  alike  the  stu- 
dent and  the  mechanic  to  hear  him  discourse  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  la})or  and  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  it?     Who  could  dim  the  eye  of  beauty 
with  a  tear  of  sympathy  and  soften  the  heart  of  the  mi- 
ser in  one  and  the  same  effort,  while  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of    benevolen(!e  and  heavenly  charity?     Who  like   him 
(^ould  call  the  miner  from  dijrging  gold,  the  farmer  from 
his  plow,  the  man  of  business  from  his  work,  while  lie 
talked  as  one   inspired  of  the  thtmsand  blessings  of  our 
Union,  and  the  greatness  that  awaited  us  in  the  future? 
To  those  who  have  thus  heard  him,  how  *' stale,  flat  and 
unprolitable"  nuist  l)e  the  effort  of  any  other !     How  of- 
ten, when  we  have  thus  heard  him,  with  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  ])atriotisni,  and  an  eye  of  fire,  when  he  spoke  of 
tlirj  inestimable  value  of  our  Constitution  and  Union,  of 
oi'.r  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  he 
seeuKMl   to   ''sloop  to  touch  the  loftiest  thought"  which 
other   men   wouhl    toil    laboriously  to   reach,  have   w^e 
thought  he  api)eared  to  be  the  very  personification  of 
th(»  a[)ostro|)he  of   the  great  poet  of   nature    to  man: 
"  How  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties  ;  in  form 
and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  ;  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  go<l  !" 

11(^  n^niainc<l  in  California  until  February,  1860.  Then 
he  att(;mi)t<Ml  an<l  achieved  what  no  other  man  but  E.  D. 
Baker  eonhl  have  ])erformed.  He  had  for  years  scatter- 
ed the  seeds  which  he  saw  had  at  last  promised  to  bring 
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brthgood  fruit  in  California^  when  he  determined  to  per- 
form in  (Jregon,  upon  a  larger  scale,  what  he  had  done  in 
'"iinois.     Many  who   heard  of  his  intentions,  prophesied 
-  roing  on  a  ^^  sleeveless  errand/''    that  he   was  a 
Hotspur  who    imagined  "it  were  an  easy  leitp 
I  piuck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon,  '*     But 
be  went  to  Oregon.     He  drew  crowds  to  hear  him.     In 
i  little  more  than  six   months   he  appeared  again  among 
us,  (m  bis  way  to  Washington  City,  Senator  from  Oregon  ! 
It  was,  in  evil  conflict,  like  that  of  Julius  Ca?sar  in  arms 
JovcT  Pharnaces,  as  described  by  himself^  Veni^  vidi^  rid — - 
*'  **  Peace   hath  her  victories  as  well  as  War/'  where  is 
ftlie  (iranjueror  whose  laurels  will  not  pj^lc  their  inetreetual 
Igluries,  before  those  of  Baker?     His  success  m  the  (Jale- 
lim  District  of  Illinois  and  in  Oregon  is  unequaled  by  any- 
lUiiiig  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1800, 

Mnoh  was  expected  of  him  ;    he  did  not  disappoint  the 

^liopi's  i>f  his  friends.     In  January,  18G1,  in  answer  to  the 

ftleuted  Benjamin,  the  skillful  and  acconipli.shed    orator 

'  *high  exploit"  in  the  Senate— ^*  a  fairer  person   lost 

Hot  heaveti " — he  made  a  speech  cclelu^ated  for  strength 

Pf  argument,    logical    power   and    majestic    eloquence, 

rhiiii  would  have  honored  the  Senate  in  the  days  of  Web- 

fter,  Clay  and  t^rittenden,     lie  was  l)eyond  comparison 

Uio  foremf)&t  man   in  delnite  in  that  illustrious  body^  the 

Qate  of  the  United  States.     It  might  have  been  expect- 

1  tts  it  was  ardently  hoped  by  liis  countrymen,  tlint  Iiere 

he  would   remaiiij  and   enjoy   tlie   fruits  of  an   lionoralde 

nbition*     But  no ;    it  was   ordered   otherwise    by  fate. 

he  ruling  passion  ot"  his  sou!,  that  '^made  his  ambition 

riue''^ — an   unconquerable  wish  to   serve  and   savi^    bis 

airy,   drowned  all    selfish    suggestions   of  individual 

Oinfort.      In  his  own  glowing  w^ords  in  tlie  House*  of  Bep- 

seutatives,  in  1850,  '^I    have   bared  my   bosom  to  the 

ittles  on  the  Northwestern  frontier  in  my  youth,  and  on 

y  Southwestern  frontier   in  my  manhood  ;     and  if  the 

tie  should  come  when  disunion  rules  the  h*>ur,  ami  dis- 

brd  is  to  reign  supreme^  1  shall  again  be  ready  to  give 

best   blood   in  my   veins  to  mj^  coimtrys  cause/' 
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The  time  had  come,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  what  he  had  professed  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Ilis  noble  soul  was  on  the  side  of  his  country  in 
the  dreadful  contest  brought  about  by  desperate  and 
wicked  ambition.  Uis  voice  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
puljlic  assemblies  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  to 
rally  in  support  of  the  best  Government  ever  seen  by 
man.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  attended  a 
public  meeting  in  New  York,  in  April,  1861,  probably  the 
largest  ever  held  in  our  country,  and  there,  amid  the 
learned  and  able  men  of  that  great  city,  he  stimulated 
the  public  mind  and  aroused  his  countrymen  to  renewed 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Union.  It  was  there  he  spoke  by 
the  side  of  the  lion-hearted,  the  patriotic  Dickinson — 
himself  remarkable  for  strength  of  intellect  and  great 
power  of  oratory — who  at  a  speech  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  thus  speaks  of  our  friend : 

Alas,  poor  Baker!  He  was  swifter  than  an  eagle!  He  was 
stronger  than  a  lion!  and  the  very  soul  of  bravery  and  manly 
daring.  He  spoke  by  my  side  at  the  great  Union  Square  meeting 
in  April,  and  his  words  of  fiery  and  patiiotic  eloquence  yet  ring 
upon  my  ear.  And  has  that  noble  heart  ceased  to  throb — that 
pulse  to  play?  Has  that  beaming  eye  been  closed  in  death?  Has 
that  tongue' of  eloquence  been  silenced  for  ever?  Yes,  but  he  has 
died  in  the  cause  of  humanity — 

"  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high, 
Or  in  the  army's  van. 
The  fittest  place  for  man  to  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man !" 

He  raised  a  regiment  and  led  them  on  in  their  coun- 
try's cause.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  why  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Edward's  Ferry  was  not  different. 
To  Baker's  fome  it  is  all  right.  He  fell  in  the  cause  of 
human  liberty,  in  defense  of  the  Union,  in  defense  of  his 
country.  He  fell  with  his  *'back  to  the  field,  his  face  to 
the  foe,"  and  long  as  Liberty  has  a  votary  on  earth,  as 
long  as  the  name  of  Washington  is  revered  among  men, 
and  his  principles  cherished  by  his  countrymen,  so  long 
will  the  name  of  Baker  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  admiration. 
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No  man  who  knew  Baker,  can  doubt  tho  sincerity  and 

[loblo  diifintorestedness  of  his  attachment  to  hiH  political 

irriuciples.     In  Illinois,  in  California,  against  overwhelm- 

Bng  rninibGrs,  nnseduced   by  the   syren  song  promising 

||)roHiotion,    he   kept   on    the   ev^en    tenor   of    bit>   way, 

jAs  a  statesman,  he  was  never  suspected  in  the  days  of 

uighest  party  excitement,  of  trimming  his  sails  to  catch 
[ihe  breeze  of  popuhir  aj>phaueie.  He  did  not  purpose  to 
I  embark   with  his  friends  on  the  **  smooth  surface  of  a 

f^UDimer  sea,"  and  leave  them  when  the  winds  whistled 

and  the  billows  roared,     lie  was 

Constant  as  the  Northern  Star, 
Of  whose  true,  fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  linnament. 

In  political  contests,  w^hen  armed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  right,  as  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  he  never 
feared  to  encounter  any  adversary^  or  ever  thought  of 
I  CDDscquences  to  himself.     He  went  into  jjolitieal  contests 
\u  be  did  to  the  fiebl  of  battle,  where  mortal  engines 
''immortal  Jove*s  dread  clamors  coimterfeit.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  latal  21st  of  October^  1801, 
whan  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  lie  went  to  ]}erform  his  du- 
ly to  the  ''whole  country,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  ^nd 
affectionate  son."     He  thought  he  was  right j  and  in  the 
path  of  duty  ;  and  I  can  imagine  as  he  stood  on  the  lianks 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  rushing  waters  red  with  patriotic 
blood,  were  in  a  few  hours  to  dasli  their  moaning  waves 
Ion  Alount  Vernon*s  shnre^  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
[dsuigcr  of  death  before  him,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  noble 
thoughts  to  which  lie  gave  uttenince  in  the  Senate  on  the 
[lid  of  January  previous.     '*  Right  and   duty  are  always 
iTmyestic  ideas.     They  march  an  invisible  guard   in  the 
|vaa  of  all  true  progi-oss  ;  th;'y  animate  the  loftiest  spirit 
[ia  the  public  assemblies  ;  they  nerve  the  arm  o(  the  war- 
or;    they   kindle  the  soul  of   the  statesman  and    the 
imagination   of   the  poet ;    they  sweeten   every  reward  ; 
[tliey  console  every  defeat,     t^ir,  tliey  are  of  themselves 
tun  indissobilile  chain  w^hich  binds  feeble,  erring  humanity 
t eternal  throne  of  God," 
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In  private  life  he  was  most  amiable  and  affectionate. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Peame  of  Port- 
land. Oregon,  who  thus  speaks  of  an  incident  which  illus- 
trates the  strength  of  his  filial  affection  and  duty.  After 
his  election  as  Senator,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  mother : 

It  was  the  first  be  was  to  send  bearing  the  Senatorial  frank. 
Who  so  fitting  a  recipient  of  that  first  letter  as  that  aged  mother? 
On  the  way  to  the  post-office  with  the  letter  in  hand,  conversing 
v»ith  a  friend,  he  remarked  with  fond  pride,  that  his  mother,  then 
more  than  80  years  of  age,  was  h  woman  of  strong,  cultivated  mind ; 
that  she  had  often  taken  diiwn  his  speeches  in  short-hand,  which 
she  wrote  with  elegance  and  rapidity;  that  she  was  a  beautiful 
writer,  and  that  slie  still  retained  in  vigor  her  mental  faculties.  As 
the  son  was  transmittiug  this  evidence  of  his  success  to  his  mother, 
and  recounting  her  virtues  and  excellencies,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
which  coursed  their  way  down  his  cheeks.  In  itself  the  incident 
is  trivial,  yet  it  illustrates  two  things — the  influence  of  that  strong- 
minded,  intelligent  mother  in  training  her  son  for  greatness  and 
usefulness,  and  the  generous  tide  of  sympathy  whicli  beat  in  his 
manly  heart. 

He  liad  as  much  unworldliness  as  Goldsmith  ;  no  love 
of  filthy  lucre  ever  found  a  resting-place  in  his  heart. 
For  years  I  liove  known  him  well,  and  part  of  the  time 
\>'as  associated  with  liim  in  business,  and  I  never  heard  a 
profane  word  or  irreverent  expression  from  his  lips.  He 
never  uttered  or  wrote  a  line  that  could  impair  the  celes- 
tial comfort  of  a  Christian's  liope.  As  a  man,  he  was 
possessed  of  tliat  most  excellent  gift,  charity,  towards  all 
who  differed  with  liim ;  he  never  indulged  in  bitterness 
of  speech  towards  political  opponents,  nor  towards  those 
Avho  had  done  him  personal  wTong.  I  have  never  kno\\Ti 
a  man  in  public  life  whose  heart  more  abounded  in  gen- 
erous philanthropy  for  all  mankind.  He  exhibited  this 
feeling  at  the  bar,  when  he  was  conscious  of  his  superi- 
(iiity  over  a  younger  or  feebler  adversar}\  He  would 
liuvo  manifested  the  same  generosity  had  he  been  victori- 
ous in  tlie  last  battle  of  his  life,  and  deserved  the  eulogi- 
um  pronounced  by  him  on  Gen.  Taylor :  '*  Nor,  sir,  can 
we  forget  that  in  the  flush  of  victory,  the  gentle  heart 
stayed  tlic  bold  hand,  wdiile  the  conquering  soldier  offered 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  pity,  amid  all  the  exultation  of 
triumph." 
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He  had  talents  tliat  only  needed  cultivation  to  have 
[insuiTd  him  distinction,  as  a  poet. 

The  following  poem  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  hi? 
Ipootiral  powers.  It  was  sent  from  Wasliingtnn  City  to 
[tk'  Philadelphia  Press,  (shortly  after  Col.  Baker's  dcathj 
by  CoL  Forney,  with  these  comments. 

^ocm  toi  Cat  §nUt. 

"In  my  comments  upon  tbe  lamented  Colonel  Baker  I  stated 
^  that,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  inteilectual  i:fift«,  he  was  a  fine 
poet— a  remark  that  was  received  by  many  with  ftmi)me.  I  am 
pmiitted  to  pulilish  one  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  written  hy  him 
twelve  years  ago,  and  now  in  possession  of  an  intimate  friend  in 
"  idty.     Observe  how  the  last  verse  applies  to  his  fate  :*' 

TO  A  WAVE. 

Doat  thou  seek  a  star  with  thy  swelUug  ci*est, 

0  wave,  that  leavcst  thy  mother's  breast? 
Dost  thou  leap  from  tlio  ]>riHoned  depths  below 
In  scorn  of  their  calm  and  constant  flow? 
Or  art  thou  seekin*^  some  distant  land 
To  die  in  mtu'mm*s  upon  the  strand? 

HaBt  thou  tales  to  tell  of  pearl -lit  deep, 
Where  the  wave-whelmed  mariner  rocks  in  f=ileep? 
Canst  thou  speak  of  navies  that  stmk  in  ])nde 
Ere  the  roll  of  their  thunder  in  echo  died? 
What  trophies,  what  banners,  are  float iug  free 
In  the  shadowy  depths  of  that  silent  sea? 

It  were  vain  to  ask,  as  thou  rollest  afar. 
Of  banner,  or  mariner,  ship  or  star ; 
It  were  vain  to  seek  in  thy  stoi^ny  face 
Some  tale  of  the  soiTowfiil  past  to  trace. 
Thou  art  swelling  high,  thou  art  tlashin^  free, 
How  vain  are  the  questions  we  ask  of  thee  j 

1  too  am  a  wave  on  a  stormy  sea ; 
I  too  am  a  wanderer,  dxnven  like  thee; 
I  too   am  seeking  a  distant  land 
To  be  lost  and  gone  ere  I  reach  the  strand. 
For  the  land  I  seek  is  a  waveless  shore, 
And  they  who  once  reach  it  shall  wander  no  more. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  mz-n  to  be  distinguished 
j  at  the  barj  in  popular  assemblie.i7  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
I  tie  tented  field.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Baker's  fame  is 
[the^^tall  cliff  whose  awful  form"  overshadows  other  men 
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i)f  Ills  day.  The  practice  of  the  law  sharpens  the  intel- 
l(»ct,  l)nt  narrows  its  powers  of  comprehension.  It  had 
no  unfavoniblc  influence  on  his  genius.  The  great  Erskine, 
unrivallod  in  liinrlayin  the  forum,  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  all  \vh(»n  Ikj  sat  in  Parliament.  But  Baker  was  an 
Krskinc^  at  the  bar  and  a  Chatham  in  the  Senate.  The 
nia«rnirK»<Mit  Burko,  whose  splendid  diction  grows  better 
by  times  had  no  j)owor  to  stir  men's  blood  as  Baker  had. 
Excepting  our  own  Webster,  no  man  of  modern  times  has 
boon  so  su(M*('s<ful  as  Baker  in  the  forum,  in  the  Senate,  and 
before  i)opular  assemblies.  I  have  alreadj'  referred  to  his 
surprising  power  in  addressing  audiences  of  literary  or 
ben(»vok'nt  character.  Which  of  us  that  heard  or  read 
his  spctrh  on  the*  occasion  of  celebmting  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable,  in  1858,  can  ever  forget  his  beautiful 
ai)ostrophe  to  science? — 

Oh  Soienco,  tluni  tliouf^flit-clad  leader  of  the  company  of  pure 
uiul  ^roftt  souls  that  toil  for  their  race  and  love  their  kind  ! 
Measurer  of  the  di'j>ths  of  earth  and  the  recesses  of  heaven  ! 
Apostle  of  civilization,  hand-maid  of  religion,  teacher  of  human 
eijuality  and  human  ri^'ht,  perpetual  witness  for  the  Divine  wis- 
dom. l>o  over,  as  now,  the  j^frcat  minister  of  peace!  Let  thy  starry 
biMw  and  beni«jrn  front  still  ^leam  in  the  van  of  progress,  brighter 
than  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  welcome  as  the  light  of 
hoavon. 

Who  {\u\  forgot  his  reference  on  the  same  occasion  to 
the  niagnilicont  comet,  then  kindling  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders  in  its  pathway  of  celestial  glory? — 

*  •  Put  ovon  while  we  assemble  to  mark  the  deed  and  rejoice  at 
its  iVMir. ^lotion,  the  Almighty,  as  if  to  impress  us  with  our  weakness 
wlu  11  o.^r.ipaivd  with  his  |H>wor.  has  set  a  new  signal  of  his  reign  in 
lu:;vt  r..  If  i.^-uiijht.  fi  lUnviutizons.  you  will  look  out  from  the 
i:':::v  of  your  illuminat^sl  city  into  the  northwestern  heavens,  tou 
w/.l  vt'iviivo  Iv^wdown  on  the  odvreof  the  horizon  a  bright  stranger 
rv.i^v.-.v.c  i:>  path  aoros^s  iho  sky.  Amid  the  stany  hosts  that  keep 
:1  ;.:.•  A\..:o:i.  i:  shiiAs.  ;»:ur.Jed  by  a  brighter  pomp  and  followed 
V;.  :.  V:\:'..T?y  t:r::i:.  No  living:  ::i:\n  has  pSLz<?xl  uiv>n  its  splendors 
Vtt  T:  No  \v:^:v^V.:;;l  vo:a:y  of  soit-nce  has  trsice\l  its  course  for 
nt.-.T.y  :<::  iTi-.-.i  iv,:iv  r.s^  I:  is  i::on?  than  dlH)  years  since  its  ap- 
yr.v.;".-  \v..>  m>:;  Ic  ::\  ::;  •.  ;*.r  i^'Ar.it.  When  last  it  came  it  startled 
iu  il:;  v::  r  /::  :.:s  :*.rv':;«.  Ai.d  wlii*o  the  superstition  of  his  age 
:.\::^'..:  '..:-^  :  vir.iwo  :r.  :ts  yivs^'^vv  a  benLid  and  a  doom,  his 
vr.it  si~  :-j.  -^j.*  r..-.:.::-^^-  o:v.r^-  aud  dery  train  the  annooncement 
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B  «&  0wn  light  was  about  to  be  extinguished.  In  common  ^vith 
|e  lowest  of  his  Hubjects,  he  read  omens  of  destruction  in  the 
lleful  heavens,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  fate  which  alike  awaits 
lie  mightiest  and  the  meanest  ThanJis  to  the  present  condition 
Bcientific  knowledge,  we  read  the  heavens  with  a  far  clearer 
pcrceptiom  We  see  in  the  predicted  return  of  the  rushing,  blazing, 
comet  through  the  sky,  the  march  of  a  heavenly  messenger  along 
its  appointed  way  and  around  its  predestined  orbit.  For  300  yeai*s 
6  has  traveled  amid  the  regions  of  infinite  space.  "Lone,  wan- 
_  &ring,  but  not  lost/*  he  has  left  behind  him  shining  suns,  blazing 
stars  iind  gleaming  constellations,  now  nearer  the  eternal  throne, 
and  again  on  the  coniines  of  the  universe — he  returas  with  visage 
radiant  and  benign ;  he  returns  with  unimpeded  march  and  un- 
obslnieted  way;  he  returns,  the  majestic,  swift  electric  tclegi-aph 
of  the  Almighty,  bearing  upon  his  flaming  front  the  tidings  that 
throughout  the  universe  there  is  still  peace  and  order ;  that  amid 
the  immeasurable  dominions  of  the  Great  King,  His  rule  is  still 
perfect ;  that  suns  and  stars  and  systems  tread  their  endless  circle 
iind  obey  the  eternal  law. 

Are  not  these  thoughts  rays  of  immortality  which  cast 
i  bright  halo  aroimd  the  fame  of  Baker  ?     He  had  errors 
-wliat  iiiortiil  has?  not? — he  was  conscious  of  them,  and 
cpunted  of  them  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     But  who  can 
tbink  of  the  early  career  of  this  foreign-born  boy^  de- 
prived by  Almighty  dispensation  of  a  lather's  care  when 
ti  child  of  tender  years  ;  of  his  noI>le  struggles  against 
poverty ;  of  his  wonderful  acquirements  while  working 
with  his  own  hands  ;  of  his  extraordinary  attainments 
Mer  the  nnjst  depressing  circumstances  on  a  weslfrn 
|fr(mtier  ;  of  his  great  virtues  in  the  domestic  relations 
pf  life;  of  his  gentle  and  charitable  heart;  of  his  patriotic 
pBmil  devoted  to  his  whole  eonntry,  full  of  fiery  zeal  in  the 
I'auBe  of  li!>erty,  yet  untainted  by  the  poison  of  fanaticism 
whii'h  corrupts  the  heart  and  cbnids  the  mind  ;  al)nve  all, 
of  hi^  p^teady,   unfiiltcring  devotion   to   his  country^   in 
■P^ace  and  in  war  ;  of  his  patriotic  life  and  glorious  tleatli 
^who  can  think  of  these,  and  refuse  to  say  ^itli  the 
friend  now  attempting  with  tremulous  diifideuce  to  weave 
U  modest  garland  around  his  brow,  in  doing  these  fah* 
I  rites  of  tenderness — 

Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  Heaven ! 

Let  thy  en'ors  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave  , 

But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph  I 
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A  few  weeks  after  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  1860,  Gen.  Baker,  while  6?i  i^ute  to  Washington, 
addressed  a  very  large  mass  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  re- 
garded by  very  many  of  his  admirers  as  the  greatest  ef- 
fort of  his  life,  although  delivered  without  preparation. 
It  was  reported  in  full,  and  extensively  circulated  as  a 
campaign  document.  Near  the  close  of  the  speech  oc- 
curred this  impassioned  tribute  to  Freedom : 

"Here,  then,  long  years  ago,  I  took  my  stand  by  Freedom,  and 
Tvhero  in  youth  my  feet  were  planted,  there  my  manhood  and  my 
ago  shall  march.  And,  for  one,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  Freedom. 
I  know  her  power ;  I  rejoice  in  her  majesty ;  I  walk  beneath  her 
banner ;  I  glory  in  her  strength.  I  have  seen  her  again  and  again 
struck  down  on  a  hundred  chosen  fields  of  battle.  I  have  seen  her 
friends  fly  from  her.  I  have  seen  her  foes  gather  around  her. 
I  have  seen  them  bind  her  to  the  stake.  I  have  seen  them  give  her 
ashes  to  the  winds,  regathering  them  again,  that  they  might  scatter 
them  yet  more  \videly.  But  when  they  turned  to  exult,  I  have  seen 
her  again  meet  them,  face  to  face,  clad  in  complete  steel,  and 
brandishing  in  her  strong  right  hand  a  flaming  sword,  red  with 
insufferable  liglit.  And,  therefore,  I  take  courage.  The  people 
gather  around  her  once  more.  The  Genius  of  America  will  at  last 
lead  her  sons  to  Freedom." 

We  honor  him  especially  for  the  self-immolating 
spirit  which  led  him,  like  Curtius,  to  plunge  in  the  gulf 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  country.  He  was  not  impelled 
by  any  dream  of  wild  ambition.  Not  being  ])Orn  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  he  could  not  be  President.  He  had 
attained  the  highest  station,  in  his  opinion,  on  earth  ; 
a  station,  as  he  said,  ^^more  exalted  tlian  that  of  a  Roman 
Senator,  Consul.  Proconsul  or  Emperor."  He  had  ob- 
tained the  position  of  the  first  debater  in  the  Senate. 
His  friend  with  whom  he  had  played  in  childhood,  ^^his 
own  familiar  friend"  with  whom  he  had  taken  sweet 
counsel,  had  become  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  friend  still  loved  liim  and  rejoiced  at  his  success. 
He  could  have  passed  an  easy  and  luxurious  life  on  the 
primrose  path  of  Senatorial  dignity  and  influence.  But 
his  country  was  in  danger — he  took  no  thought  of  him- 
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elf.  He  '*  loved  the  name  of  honor  more  than  he  feared 
leath,'*  I  honor  his  memory  especially  thnt  notwith- 
ading  his  life-long  zeal  in  the  eanso  of  liberty,  he  was 

lie  to  '*the  Con8titution  and  all  its  compromises/*  as  he 
jfrorlaimed  again  and  again  in  his  pnhlic  addresses.     Ho 

as  animated  by  no  sectional  hostility,  but  regarded  our 
/nion  ^Sis  less  a  work  of  human  prndence  than  of 
Providential  interposition,"  In  the  spirit  of  a  disciple  of 
Tat^llingtun,  as  a  friend  of  Wcl>ster  and  Clay,  he  said  : 

"Let  the  laws  bo  maintained  and  the  Union  preseiTed,  at  what- 
ter  cost,     By  whatever  constitutional  process,  throu^fh  whatever 

darkneBS  or  danger  there  may  be^  let  us  ])roceed  in  the  broad 
amiuous  path  of  duty,  tiM  danger's  troubled  night  be  passed  and 

i  star  of  peace  returns. " 

it  the  Union  Mass  Meeting  in  Kew  York  City,  May 
20th,  1801,  Gen.  Baker  thus  concluded  a  speech  of  great 
eluqueoce  and  power  : 

Aad  if»  from  the  far  Pacific,  a  voice  feebler  than  the  feeblest 

niunniir  upon  its  shore  may  be  beard  to  give  you  coumge  and  hope 

in  the  contest,  that  voice  is  yours  to-day.     And  if  a  man  wbose^  hair 

*gTtty,  who  iH  well  nigh  worn  out  in  the  l)attle  and  toil  of  life,  may 

^Wge  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  Buch  an  audience,  let 

aa  my  last  word,  that  when  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame,  I 

riod  led  the  hoBts  of  New  York  aa  they  charged  in  content  upon 

[t  foreii^ai  soil  for  the  honor  of  your  ilag ;  so  again,  if  Providence 

hall  will    it,    thi«   feeble   hand   shall    draw   a   Hword    never  yet 

liiabonored — not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in  a  foreign  land,  but  to 

jlit  for  count rv*,  for  home,   for  law,   for  government,   for  con- 

lltitution,  for  right,  for  freedom,  for  humanity,  and  in  the  hope  that 

Ifke  banner  of   my  countiy    may  advance,   and   wheresoever  tbat 

lliftimer  waves^  there  gloiy  may  pursue  and  freedom  be  established. 

It  would  be  imjust  to  his  memory  and  to  his  coun- 
ftrymen  to  whom  his  memory  will  ever  be  dear,  to  omit 
[to  speak  of  his  fiuieral   urat imi  cjver  the  dead   body  of  a 

"euator  from  Csdifornia,  who  died  '*  tangled  in  the  mesh- 

t^of  the  code  of  honor,"  I  have  read  no  eflurt  nf  tbat 
[character,  called  out  by  such  an  events  so  atlmirable,  sc> 
Itouchiug,   so   w^orthy   the   sweet   eloquence    of     Brdvcr. 

That  one  effort  should  crown  him  with  inmiortality. 
akcT  was  a  brave  man,     lie   has  proved   it   often.     He 

l»iul,  as  an  honorable  colleague  said  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives — "  in  the  battles  of  his  country  carved  the 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  his  government,"  and  gave 
there  proof  of  his  courage.  He  proved  it  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Cerro  Gordo,  when  he  was  praised  by  the  greatest 
of  living  soldiers  for  his  fine  behavior  and  success.  He 
has  proved  it  by  his  death.  Yet  he  knew  that  dueling 
was  a  sin.  Ho  knew  it  deserved  reprobation  and  w^as  un- 
hallowed by  any  or  all  of  the  illustrious  names  who  had 
yielded  to  its  requirements  under  the  tyranny  of  a  bar- 
barous public  opinion.  He  gave  his  unqualified  condem- 
nation to  a  code  which  offers  'Ho  personal  vindictiveness 
a  life  due  only  to  a  country,  a  family  and  to  God. ''  Bro- 
derick  liad  many  good  qualities  that  excited  Baker  s  ad- 
miration. Both  wore  self-made  men  ;  both  had  risen 
from  poverty  to  the  highest  position.  Let  Baker's  de- 
nunciation of  this  unchristian,  barbarous  code  be  remem- 
bered to  his  undying  honor  : 

To-day  I  renew  my  protest ;  to-day  I  utter  yours.  The  code  of 
honor  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  palters  the  hope  of  a  true 
courage  and  binds  it  at  the  feet  of  crafty  and  cruel  skill.  It 
surrounds  its  victim  with  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the  procession, 
but  leaves  him  bleeding  on  the  altar.  It  substitutes  cold  and 
deliberate  preparation  for  courageous  and  manly  impulse,  and  arms 
the  one  to  disarm  the  other.  It  may  prevent  fraud  between 
practiced  duelists — who  should  be  forever  without  its  pale — but  it 
makes  the  mere  **  trick  of  the  weapon"  superior  to  the  noblest 
cause  and  the  truest  courage.  Its  picture  of  equality  is  a  lie.  It  is 
equal  in  all  the  form,  it  is  unjust  in  all  the  substance.  The  habitue 
of  arms,  the  early  training,  the  frontier  life,  the  bloody  war,  the 
sectional  custom,  the  life  of  leisure,  all  these  are  advantages  which 
no  negotiations  can  neutralize  and  no  courage  can  overcome. 

There  was  a  moral  courage  and  sublimity  in  it  that 
has  a  fadeless  lustre,  reflected  by  his  glorious  death. 
Not  far  from  each  other — 

Where  Ocean  tells  its  rushing  waves 
To  murmur  dirges  round  their  graves — 

tliese  two  distinguished  men  will  repose  in  Lone  Moun- 
tain cemetery  until  the  trump  of  the  Archangel  shall 
sound  and  ^-summon  this  mortal  to  put  on  immortality." 
Let  their  monuments  arise  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  ocean- 
worn  exile  as  he  comes  near  this  haven  of  rest.     Let 
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5^  tell  the  traveler,  as  the  landscape  fades  from  his 
liplit  on   leaving  our  gorgeous  land,  that  *'the  paths  of 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  '*     Let  parents  of  unnumber- 
l^\  genenitions  ont'ourage  their  children  to  love  that  coun- 
1  try  Tor  which  Baker  died— to   cherish  our  Government 
[tnd  its  institutions,  which  can  thus  advance  the  humblest 
((if  her  sons.     There  let  them  rest,  honored  fur  their  vir- 
tues, respected  for  their  public  serv^ices,  mourned  by  thou- 
gauds  of  all  nations  now  present  who  will  unite  with  us 
in  ^ying : 

How  sleep  tbe  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country^B  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring^,  with  dewy  finpfers  cold, 
Eetams  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod, 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  nmgf, 
By  f onus  unseen  their  dirge  is  simg ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilg-rim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  tbat  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  t 

Farewell,  j2;allant  spirit !  While  thy  death  in  trumpet 
ones  tells  us  ^^Gnd  only  is  great/'  may  it  increase  our 
llevotion  for  the  Omnipotent  Almighty  ^  who  out  of  the  dust 
Joiilfl  create  such  a  being  as  thou  wast.  May  it  increase 
Wir  gratitude  that  our  lot  is  cast  under  a  government,  t\n^ 
fihosQ  preservation  you  poured  out  the  best  blood  in 
ff>ur  veins.  Though  the  sad  lieart-mo%^ing  words,  '*earth 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  have  been  pro- 
nounced over  thy  earthly  remains,  yet  in  your  own  burn- 
ing words — and  what  more  appropriate  ornament  for  the 
brer  (*f  him  who  earned  the  title  of  the ^'  Gray  Eagle  of  Re- 
pul)Ucimism/'  than  a  plume  from  his  own  wing,  a  ^*  feather 
Uiat  adorned  the  royal  bird  and  supported  his  flight f — 

Tour  thoughts  will  remain.     They  will  go  forward  and  conquer. 
Iiey  are  gathering  now  into  a  stream*     They  are  spreading  into  a 
'  ug,  boiiinff  and  bounding  river.     Tliey  are  controlling  men's 
They  are  maturing  lives.     They  are  kindling  men's  words. 
^ar©  freeing  men's  soula     And  as  surely  as  the  great  pro- 
fon  of  Heaven's  host  above  ub  moves  each  in  its  appointed  place 
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and  orbit,  so  surely  shall  the  proud  principles  of  human  right  and 
freedom  j)revail. 

And  hereafter,  when  the  '^banner  of  Freedom  streams 
proudly  to  the  wind  in  honor  of  victory — when  peace 
o'er  the  world  extends  her  olive  wand" — when  the  great 
and  good  are  remembered,  you  will  not  be  forgotten. 
We  will  remember  the  man  ''of  foreign  birth  who  laid 
down  his  life  tor  the  land  of  his  adoption/'  When  the 
roll  is  called  of  Fn.'edom's  great  martyrs,  your  sacrifices, 
your  fidelity  to  liberty,  will  bo  remembered,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  patriot  tongues  shall  say  of 
you,  as  it  was  said  of  another  soldier  in  another  struggle, 
*' Fallen  upon  the  field  of  honor." 

''But  the  last  word  must  be  spoken,  and  the  imperi- 
ous mandate  of  death  must  be  fuliilled.  Patriot-warrior, 
farewell !  Thus,  oh  brave  heart !  we  leave  thee  to  thy 
rest.  Thus,  surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands,  we  leave 
thee  to  the  equal  grave.  As  in  life,  no  other  voice  among 
us  so  rung  its  trumpet  tones  upon  the  ear  of  freemen,  so 
in  death  its  echoes  will  reverberate  amid  our  mountains 
and  our  valleys,  nntil  truth  and  valor  cease  to  appeal  to 
the  human  heart.'' 

^mm  »f  ^tv.  Sbos-  Sitm  pn0, 

Delivered  at  the  Grave  ix  Loxe  Mountain  Cemetery, 
San  Francisco,  previous  to  the  Interment  of  Col. 
B^vker's  Body. 

The  story  of  our  great  friend's  life  has  been  eloquent- 
ly told.  We  have  borne  him  now  to  the  home  of  the 
dead,  to  the  Cemetery  which,  after  fit  services  of  prayer, 
he  devoted  in  a  tender  and  thrilling  speech,  to  its  hallow- 
ed purposes.  In  that  address,  he  said  :  *'  Within  these 
{^rounds  public  reverence  and  gratitude  shall  build  the 
toinl)s  of  warriors  and  statesmen  *  '•'  *  who  have  given 
all  their  lives  and  their  best  thoughts  to  their  country." 
Could  he  forecast,  seven  years  ago,  any  such  fulfillment  of 
those  words  as  this  hour  reveals?  He  confessed  the  con- 
viction before  he  went  into  the  battle  which  bereaved  us, 
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at  hw  last  hour  was  near.     Could  any  slight  ahadow  of 
y^  destiny  have  beeu  thrown  aero.ss  his  ijatli,  as  he  stood 
ere  when  these  g^'ouuds  were  dedicated,  and  looked  over 
ftopes  unfun'owod  then  )jy  the  plowsliare  of  death? 
Ills  words  were  prophetic.     Yes,  warrior  and  8tate8- 
1^  wise  in  council,  graceful   and  electric  as  few  have 
IWn  in  speech,  ardent  and  vigorous  in  debute,  but  noldei 
I  thirn  for  all  these  qualities  hy  the  devotion  wdiich  pronip- 
Ited  thee  to  give  more  than  thy  wisdom,  more  than  thy 
MutTgy  and  weight   in  the  hall  of  senatorial   discussion, 
uore  than   the  fervor  of  thy  tongue  and   the  lire  of  thy 
gle  eye  in  the  great  assemblies  of  the  people — even  the 
blood  of  thy  indomitable  heart — ^wben  thy  cnuntry  call- 
ed with  a  cry  of  perils — we  receive  thee  with  tears  and 
pride.     We  find  thee  dearer  than   when  thou  earnest  to 
eak  to  us  in  the  full  tide  of  life  and  ngor.    Thy  wounds 
brough    which   thy    life    was   poured   are    not    '*  tbniib 
ttouths, "   but  eloquent  with  the   intense  and   perpetual 
ippeid  of  thy  souh     We  receive  thee  to  '*  reverence  .and 
atitudc/'  as  we  lay  thee  gently  to  thy  sleep  ;   ami  we 
pledge  to  thee,  not  only  a  monument  that  shall  hold  thy 
ame,  but  a  memorial  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  iieo|)le, 
long  as  the  Pacific  moans  near  tliy  resting-place,  and  a 
ame  eminent  among  the  heroes  of  the  Rejmblie  si)  long  as 
lie  mountains  shall  feed  the  Oregon  !  Tlie  fioet  tells  us,  in 
fttlietic  cadence,  that  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
ave.   But  this  is  true  only  in  the  superQcial  sense.    It  is 
rue  that  the  famous  and  the  obscure,  the  devoted  and  tlie 
aohle,  ''alike  await  the  inevitable  hour/'     But  the  }iatli 
Urue  glory  does  not  end  in  the  grave.    It  passes  through 
ito  larger  opportunities  of  service.     Do  not  believe  or 
'  that  we  are  burying  Edward  Baker.     A  great  nature 
la  seed.     **It  is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spir- 
|ual  body.  "     It  germinates  thus  in  this  world  as  well  in; 
the  other.     Was  Warren  buried  when  he  fell  on  the 
Idd  of  a  defeat^  pierced  through  the  brain,  at  the  com- 
Ueuccraent  of  the  Revolution,  by  a   bullet  that  put  the 
bnd  in  mourning?     No  ;  the  monument  that  has  been 
i^d  where  his  blood  reddened  the  sod,  granite  though 
^  be  in  a  hundred  courses,  is  a  feeble  witness  of  the  per- 
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manence  and  influence  of  his  spirit  among  the  American 
people.  He  mounted  into  literature  from  the  moment 
that  he  fell ;  he  began  to  move  the  soul  of  a  great  com- 
munity ;  and  part  of  the  principle  and  enthusiasm  of 
Massachusetts  to-day  is  due  to  his  sacrifice,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  spirit  as  a  power  in  the  life  of  the  State. 

Did  Montgomery  lose  his  influence  as  a  force  in  the 
Revolution  because  he  died  without  victory,  on  its  thresh- 
old, pierced  with  three  wounds,  before  Quebec?  Phil- 
adelphia was  in  tears  for  him,  as  it  has  been  for  our  hero  ; 
his  eulogies  were  uttered  by  the  most  eloquent  tongues 
of  America  and  Britain,  and  a  thrill  of  his  power  beats 
in  the  volumes  of  our  history,  and  runs  yet  through  the 
onset  of  every  Irish  brigade  beneath  the  American  ban- 
ner, which  he  planted  on  Montreal. 

Did  Lawrence  die  when  his  breath  expired  in  the  de- 
feat on  the  sea,  after  his  exclamation,  ''Don't  give  up  the 
ship  !"  What  victorious  captain  in  that  naval  war  shed 
forth  such  power  ?  His  spirit  soared  and  touched  every 
flag  on  every  frigate,  to  make  its  red  more  commanding 
and  its  stars  flame  brighter  ;  it  went  abroad  in  songs,  ancl 
every  sailor  felt  him  and  feels  him  now  as  an  inspiration. 

God  is  giving  us  new  heroes  to  be  enthroned  with 
those  of  the  earlier  struggles.  Before  our  greatest  vic- 
tories come.  He  gives  us,  as  in  former  years,  names  to  rally 
for,  and  examples  to  inflame  us  with  the  old  and  the  un- 
conquerable fire.  Ellsworth,  Lyon,  Winthrop,  Baker,  our 
patriots  who  have  fallen  in  ill-success,  will  hallow  our 
new  contest,  and  exert  wider  influence  as  spirit-heroes 
than  over  their  regiments  and  battalions,  while  they  shall 
ascend  to  a  more  tender  honor  in  the  nation  s  memory 
and  gratitude. 

And  other  avenues  of  service  than  those  of  the  earth 
are  opened  for  such  as  he  w^hom  we  are  waiting  to  lay  in 
the  tomb.  ''  It  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory, " 
saith  the  Sacred  Word.  God  has  higher  uses  for  such 
spirits.  In  the  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  ;  and 
Christ  hath  prepared  the  place  for  all  ranks  of  mortals  for 
whom  he  died.  The  mysteries  of  the  other  world  are  not 
revealed.     The  principles  of  judgment,  the  tests  of  accept- 
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ace  and  of  the  Supreme  eminence  are  imfoldecL     Tntel- 

lloct^  genius,  knowledge,  faith,  shall  be  as  nothing  before 

llmmility,  saeriiice,  charity.     But  in  the  uses  of  charity 

the  fiery  tongue,  the  furnished  uiind,  the  unquailing  heart, 

shall  have  ample  opportunities,  and  ampler  than   here. 

Pa\d  goes  to  an  iimiiense  service  still  as  an  Apostle ;  New- 

I  Ion  to  reflect  from  grander  heavens  a  vaster  light.     As 

m  shut  the  door  of  the  tomb  of  genius,   let  it  be  with 

gnititude  to  God  for  its  splendor  here,  and  with  a  hope 

for  its  future  that  swells  our  bosom,  though  its  outline  be 

dim. 

And  let  us  not  be  tempted,  in  view  of  the  sudden 

dose  of  our  gifted  friend's  career,  in  any  sad  and  skeptical 

tpirit  to  say,  ''What  shadows  we  are,  and  wliat  shadows 

iwe  piysue  !"     The  soul  is  not  a  shadow.     The  body  is. 

[Genius  is  not  a  shadow.     It  is  a  substance.     Patriotism 

fig  not  a  shadow.     It  is  light.     Great  purposes,  and  the 

.'spirit  that  counts  death  nothing  in  contrast  with  honor 

Aiul  the  welfai^e  of  our  country,— these  are  the  witnesses 

^tliat  man  is  not  a  passing  vapor,  but  an  immortal  spirit. 

Husband  and  father,  brother  and  friend,  Senator  and 
soldier,  genius  and  hero,  we  give  thee,  not  to  the  grave 
,aud  gloom — we  give  thee  to  God,  to  thy  place  in  the 
oimtry's  heart,  and  to  the  great  services  that  may  await 
Hiee  in  the  world  of  dawn  beyond  the  sunset,  with  tears, 
with  aliection,  with  gratitude,  and  with  prayer. 


MATTHEW  P.  DEADY. 

XDXTOB    or  **TBE    OBBOOKIAK." 


The  rise  of  Aiiieriean  conimiinities  and  their  forma- 
tion intu  States  have  given  oppoi'tunity  for  the  growth 
and  dt»v(jlopment  of  many  of  oui'  most  noted  and  useful 
public  men. 

The  man  who  has  borne  a  prominent  part  in  establish- 
Dg  one  of  the  States  of  our  American  Union,  who  has 
boon  instrumental  in  giving  direction  to  its  growth  and 
distinctiveness  to  its  ehoracterj  and  who  has  largely  as- 
Tistc*d  in  infusing  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
diance,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  practical  progressive 
j&nergy  into  its  development— such  a  mim  is  sure  of  an 
louomble  and  permanent  ]}lace  in  our  history.  All  our 
StatL'S  have  those  who  are  thus  held  in  remembrance,  and 
tli*/ir  history  forms  a  large  part  of  the  general  history  of 
the  country.  To  illustrate  tliis,  particular  names  need 
pi  he  recounted.     Every  one  who  studies  the  history 

the  origin  of  the  several   States,  readily  selects  the 

tidividuals   whose   influence   has   given   them   the   dis- 

nguishing  characteristics  wliich    they  as   communities 

D88eSS. 

The  person  who  acquaints  him^self  with  the  history 

(?gon  will  assign  to  Jm>GE  Deady  a  leading  place 

ig  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 

tntative  men  of  the  Pacilic  Coast,    A  residence  of  twenty 
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years'  duration,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  spent 
in  active  participation  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Territory  and 
State,  has  enabled  him  to  exert  a  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  thought,  the  habits,  the  jurisprudence,  and  the 
general  interests  of  this  rising  commonwealth.  Few  men 
have  ever  more  thoroughly  impressed  their  ideas  upon  a 
large  community  than  he  has  done.  He  came  to  Oregon 
at  a  time  when  the  various  elements  of  society,  which 
had  been  drawn  together  from  localities  separated  widely 
from  each  other  by  customs  as  well  as  by  distance,  had 
met  and  begun  to  coalesce;  and  taking  them  in  this 
transition  state,  he  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
moulding  them  into  their  present  form.  Possessing 
many,  though  not  all,  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
leading  public  character,  he  has  often  been  able  to  guide 
and  direct  where  he  has  not  had  power  to  absolutely 
control.  His  extensive  learning,  his  ready  judgment, 
his  clear  perception  of  the  whole  relations  of  a  subject, 
with  the  ability  to  state  his  opinions  in  a  consistent  and 
convincing  manner,  have  always  given  him  influence  and 
power;  and  while  he  is  lacking  in  certain  elements  of 
character  which  enable  some  men  to  achieve  a  very  high 
popularity,  he  possesses  those  solid  qualities  which  al- 
ways command  respect,  and  which,  in  general,  enable 
their  possessor  to  make  a  more  enduring  impression  upon 
the  public  thought  than  is  made  by  many  whose  praises 
are  continually  on  the  popular  tongue. 

Matthew  P.  Deady  was  born  May  12,  1824,  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  nine  miles  from  Easton.  He  is  of 
Irish  and  English  extraction.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
education,  and  a  schoolmaster  by  profession.  His  parents 
were  married  in  Baltimore,  his  mother's  native  place, 
where  they  mainly  resided  until  the  year  1828,  when 
they  removed  to  Wheeling,  Virginia.  Here  his  father 
had  charge  of  the  Lancasterian  Academy,  a  public  school 
conducted  upon  the  monitorial  system  of  the  celebrated 
English  Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  in  this  school 
Matthew  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  "hornbook  and 
ferule." 

In  1833,  the  family  returned  to  Baltimore  on  a  visit. 
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^n  the  return  to  Wheeling^  Matthew's  inothor  diod  anil 
ras  buried  in  jMay,  1834,  near  IJurki'ttsvilloj  in  we^turn 
lai-yland.     Thenceforward,  Matthew  was  thrown  for  the 
iiost  piirt  upon  his  own  resources  and  impulses  for  his 
ess    through    the    world    and    tlie  direction    of    it, 
)uring   the   summer   of   1834,    he   attended    siclioo!    at 
r'roderiektomi,  Maryknd.     In   the  autumn  (if  the  i^ame 
jear,  he  returned   to  HaitinioT'e  and  entered  his  grand- 
futher^s   store,  where  he  remained   until  the  spring  of 
'183G,  when  he  returned  to  liis  fatlier  in  Wheeling*     Here 
he  went  to  school ,  and  was  employ eil  in  a  music  store 
imtil  1838,  when  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Behiiont 
county,  Ohio.     There   he    HvxhI    an*l    labored   upon    his 
father  s  farm  for  about  three  years,  wlir'U  he  voluntarily 
left  home  and  w^ent  to  BarnesviUe,  Ohio,  to   learn  the 
L trade   of    Idacksmithinir;.      With   the    exceijtion    of    six 
fluonths.  during  which  he  attended  the  liarncsvillc  Aca- 
demy, he  wrought  at  the  anvil  for  the  next  four  year^i, 
Lwhen  hh  engagement  w^ith  his  employer  closed.     Dvu^ing 
ftliis  period,  he  became  a  skillful  mechanic.     Besides  the 
physical  development   and  hardiness  which  these  years 
.of  wholesome  labor  gave  him,  he  obtained  at  the  same 
ItimG  a  kui>wlcdge  of   men  and  things  in    the   practical 
Bkirs  of  life  whieli  no  amount  of  mere  school  culture 
could  have  bestowed. 

In  this  couutiy,  where  every  man  mnst  make  his  own 
way  to  fortune,  and  where  *'  self-made  men,"  to  adopt  a 
trite  phrase^  are  the  only  ones  who  win  position  and  hold 
^it,  the  man  whose  early  life  is  one  of  vsevere  struggles, 
8,  in  general,  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  might 
Tfieem  to  he  nn^ro  favored  by  fortune.  Ue  wlio  has  a<*(  us- 
^tomed  himself  in  early  liic  to  meet  difficulties  and  sur- 
uoimt  them,  acquires  a  courage  and  a  steadfastness 
Iwliich  w^ill  serve  liiiu  better  than  any  patriuiouial  estate;  v 
Ifor  no  Kian,  in  a  couiitrv  like  t>urs,  wlicre  «*nmj>etition  \ 
lU  60  great,  and  where  continued  success  depends  on  ah- 
[solute  merit,  ran  sustain  himself  for  a  day  after  he  relaxes 
lliis  eflort  antl  loses  faith  in  Inrnsidf.  Iji  Trolbis  and 
Wffmida,  Ulysses,  remonstrating  Tvith  Achilles  for  his  in- 
Uctivity,  says; 
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Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honor  bright:  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast;  keep  then  the  path; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons 
That  one  by  one  pursue.     If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost. 

Grit  and  pluck  are  good  words  to  describe  the  quali- 
ties which  are  indispensable  to  every  American.  And 
there  is  nothing  which  gives  these  qualities  a  better 
development  than  the  necessity  which  compels  a  man  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  labor  is,  and  causes 
Lim  to  commence  to  build  upon  this  solid  foundation  of 
all  human  improvement.  Most  of  our  public  men  have 
had  preparatory  discipline  in  the  school  of  labor,  and 
tliis  has  generally  been  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
their  education  and  training  for  public  duty.  Such  a 
beginning  is  almost  necessary  to  Americanize  our  public 
men.  But  none  except  low  minds  attempt  to  make  par- 
ticular merit  of  it.  There  has  been  as  much  mean  dema- 
gogism  on  this  point  as  on  almost  any  other.  A  great 
writer  says:  '*  There  is  no  qualification  for  public  place 
but  virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wher- 
ever they  are  found,  they  have  in  whatever  state,  condi- 
tion, profession  or  trade,  the  passport  of  Heaven  to 
human  place  and  honor.  Woe  to  the  country  that  would 
madly  and  impiously  reject  the  service  of  the  talents  and 
virtues,  civil,  military  or  religious,  that  are  given  to  grace 
and  serve  it;  woe  to  that  country,  too,  that  passing  into 
tlie  opposite  extreme,  considers  a  low  education,  a  mean, 
contracted  view  of  things,  a  sordid,  mercenary  occupa- 
tion, as  a  preferable  title  to  lead  and  command." 

After  his  apprenticeship  closed,  Matthew  pursued  his 
studies  in  an  academy  six  months  longer.  This  was  the 
end  of  his  school  days.  He  therefore  never  had  the 
advantages  wliich  a  collegiate  education  would  have  given 
him;  but  the  person  who  obtains  any  idea  of  the  extent 
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his  learniug,  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  his  taste 
^md  discriniinatiou  in  literature,  and  bis  knowledge  of 
^■attors  which  are  generally  learned  only  in  the  schools^ 
^Btuki  readily  suppose  that  he  had  prepared  tlie  way  for 
^B&is  culture  by  a  thorough  course  of  college  study. 
^H  But  though  he  had  labored  patiently  and  with  a  steady 
^^urpose  for  several  years  in  making  himself  master  of  a 
tradcj  he  did  not  pursue  it  further;  and  after  leaving 
hool^  in  obedience  to  that  principle  which  attracts  so 
ny  of  our  young  men  towards  literary  instead  of 
echanical  pursuits  and  leads  them  to  commence  with 
e  study  of  the  law,  he  becraii  to  apply  himself  wnth  a 
lew  of  acquiring  a  knowdedge  of  that  profession.  This 
in  the  winter  of  I845-G5  and  he  was  now  twenty-one 
T8  old.  While  thus  engaged,  he  had  recourse  to  that 
^mmou  experl lent  of  our  Vfuuig  mem  w^ho  are  making  their 
y  in  the  w^orld — he  taught  schooL  lie  continued  the 
i^tudy  of  the  law  with  William  Kennon,  Sr*^  of  St*  Clairs- 
vi]le»  Oluo,  since  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  that  State* 
la  October^  1847j  he  w^as  admit  ted  to  the  bar  of  the 
preme  Court  of  Ohio^  and  practiced  law  in  St.  Clairs- 
Hlle  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849,  when  he  took 
ic  idea  of  removing  to  Oregoii.  llis  ohl  friend,  Judge 
Keiinon,  had  long  entertained  the  project  of  coming  to 
e  Valley  of  Wallamet,  In  his  dreams^  liere  w^as  a  spot 
like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fameii  of  old; '  and  he  in- 
i^pired  those  about  him  w^ith  his  own  enthusiasm  in  regard 
t^*a  place  so  fair  anrl  so  romantic.  About  this  time,  the 
discovery  of  gohl  in  California  set  all  the  adventunuis 
^pirit3  of  the  country  agog  for  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
S*H'eral  young  men  of  St,  Clairsville  made  prepaiiitions 
^for  the  western  marchj  and  Mr.  Deady,  sbariug  the  gene- 
Hpftl  lore  for  adventure,  resolved  to  join  theuL  They  set 
^But  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840,  but  proceeded 
^no  further  in  company  than  Leaveuw^ortlL  At  that  place 
Mr,  Deady  joined  a  Government  train  and  continued  with 
Has  lar  a8  Fort  Kearney,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  Pay- 
m»{&r  of  the  United  States  Army,  wlio  w^as  coming  over 
'  le  plains  w^ith  an  escort  to  Oregon,  He  joined  this 
^rty  and  reached  the  Dalles,  tlien  the  farthest  outpost 
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of  Oregon  civilization,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1849. 
His  friend,  Judge  Kennon,  who  had  first  directed  his 
mind  hither,  never  visited  Oregon.  Mr.  Deady  had  set 
out  for  '^The  West"  with  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket; 
'and  various  small  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay  when 
lie  started,  he  discharged  with  money  which  he  earned  in 
teaching  school  during  the  winter  after  his  arrival. 

In  those  days,  the  man  who  came  to  Oregon  never 
considered  his  journey  ended  until  he  had  reached 
Oregon  city.  Following  the  general  fashion,  Mr.  Deady 
went  to  that  place,  and  after  a  few  days'  sojourn  there, 
departed  for  Yamhill  county. 

On  the  plains  near  Fort  Hall,  his  party  had  fallen  in 
with  some  Yamhill  people,  and  traveled  in  company  with 
them  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed  was  the  means  of  leading  him  to  Ore- 
gon's historic  county,  Yamhill.  He  reached  Lafayette, 
the  capital  of  that  county,  and  then  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Oregon,  on  the  13th  December.  During  the 
winter,  he  had  recourse  to  the  old  employment  of  school 
teaching. 

In  1850,  he  commenced  practicing  law,  and  almost 
immediately  became  well  and  favorably  known.  At  that 
time,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  Lafayette  was  an 
important  business  point;  and  Mr.  Deady  was  not  a  man 
to  go  into  such  a  community  and  remain  unknown  and 
unnoticed.  In  the  general  election  in  June  of  that  year, 
though  he  had  been  only  six  months  in  the  Territory,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  next  year  (1851) 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council.  Here 
the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  assigned  him.  A  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  held  in  July,  1852,  and  the  abilities  he  had  already 
displayed  in  that  body  caused  him  to  be  elected  President 
of  the  council.  Thus  he  became  a  '*  growing  man''  from 
his  first  appearance  in  public  life ;  and  from  that  time  his 
reputation  and  influence  have  been  increasing  steadily, 
as  he  has  had  opportunities  to  make  himself  known. 
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Itil   1853,   he   continued  to  practice  law  in  Yamhill 
imty- 

He  married,  in  Jime^  1852,  Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of 
yhort  Henderson,  Esq,,  of  Yamhill.  Four  children 
|Ye  heen  born  to  tlicin,  two  of  whom  are  now  living. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  received  his  first  appoint- 
&nt  to  a  judicial  position,  beiuf;  made  an  Associate 
iustice  of  the  Suprem*^  ( ■ourt  of  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon. His  colleagues  on  the  bench  were  Hon.  Geo.  II. 
Williams,  Chief  Justice,  now  a  Tnited  States  seiuitor 
from  Oregon,  and  Hon,  Cyrus  Olney,  now  a  resident  of 
Astoria,  and  atiU  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Judge  Deady  held  his  first  term  of  Court  at  Hills- 
huro,  Washington  county,  in  Julyj  1853.  That  county 
tliou  included  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  present 
county  of  Multnomah.  But  as  he  had  chosen  the 
Southern  Judicial  District  of  the  Territory,  comprising 
the  counties  south  of  Wallamet  Valley,  he  soon  removed 
to  tbat  section-  He  took  a  land  claim  in  Douglas  county^ 
ten  miles  from  Roseburg,  and  established  his  residence 
thereon.  For  the  next  five  years,  his  life  was  an  active 
and  laborious  one.  Besides  attending  to  his  oflicial 
duties,  he  made  a  farm,  performing  a  large  part  of  the 
|bur  with  his  own  hands.  As  a  considerable  portion 
bis  time  was  necessarily  passed  in  comparative  (piiet 
|ld  solitude,  he  had  here  a  rare  opportunity  for  reading, 
[lection,  and  study;  and  possessing  a  small,  though 
uy  gijod  collection  of  authors  in  law,  politics,  and  lite- 
lure,  he  here  gave  his  mind  its  permanent  cast,  and 
k'eloped  that  vigor  and  breadth  of  understanding  wliich 
has  evinced  in  his  subsequent  life.  lie  1ms  thus  fnr- 
ihed  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  intellectual  develop- 
Biit  is  best  promoted  in  the  midst  of  labors  ajid  in  op- 
sition  to  dilficulties.  Such  is  oiu*  nature  that  in  <m  dor 
\  make  progress,  we  denrand  resistance  and  opposition, 
difficulty,**  says  Burke,  ^'  is  good  for  man/' 

When  Judge  Deady  went  to  southern  Oregon,  society 
^ero  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  resulting  from  the  new- 
Bi$8  of  the  country,  the  migratory  character  of  the  popu- 
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lation,  and  the  various  incidents  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity hitherto  almost  wholly  devoted  to  mining  and  its 
kindred  pursuits.  There  was  much  bustle  and  activity 
about  the  mines  and  in  the  principal  towns ;  and  for  four 
or  five  years  there  had  been  a  steady  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Wallamet  Valley  and  through  the  Umpqua 
river  with  California.  The  people  hitherto,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  similar  communities,  had  been  governed  mainly 
by  their  own  local  laws  and  regulations.  It  therefore 
devolved  on  Judge  Deady  to  settle  and  administ<5r  the 
general  principles  of  law  among  them.  This  necessitated 
great  diligence  and  labor,  and  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience. He  performed  his  duties  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  that  portion  of  the  Territory;  and 
while  he  thus  did  much  to  give  a  coDsistent  and  per- 
manent form  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Oregon,  he  greatly 
enhanced  his  own  reputation,  and  grew  steadily  and 
firmly  in  the  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him. 

The  subject  of  a  State  Government  now  began  to  be 
agitated.  For  several  years  successively  it  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  rejected  by  them ;  but  at 
length  it  was  carried,  and  at  the  general  election  in  June, 
1857,  members  were  chosen  to  meet  in  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  Judge 
Deady  was  elected  a  member  of  this  convention  from 
Douglas  county.  The  members  assembled  at  Salem  in 
Au'2;ust,  1857.  The  conspicuous  abilities  of  Judge  Deady 
designated  him  as  the  person  to  be  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  He.  was  therefore 
chosen  President  of  that  body,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  framing  the  present  constitution  of  Oregon.  The 
labor  of  i  he  convention  was  mainly  performed  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  he  was  always  on  the 
floor,  participating  in  the  discussions  and  assisting  to  give 
form  to  the  constitution.  Many  parts  of  that  instrumeni 
were  either  suggested  by  him  or  modified  by  his  hand, 
He  procured  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  relation  tc 
suflfrage,  which  requires  persons  of  foreign  birth  tc 
declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens  one  year  before 
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they  arc  allowed  to  vote,  a  measure  which  is  necessary 
in  every  State  to  insure  the  purity  of  elections,  Otiiers 
wbhed  to  allow  the  privilege  of  suffrage  to  every  person 
f>f  foreign  birth  who  had  been  six  months  in  the  State, 
immediately  upon  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen;  a  policy  which  opens  a  wide  door  for  fraud,  as 
it  oflers  an  inducement  to  persons  to  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  assume  citizenship  fur  the  special  purpose  of 
roting,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  politicians  to  make 
use  of  them  on  special  occasions  to  exercise  an  undue 
iiilluence  in  elections.  By  his  efforts,  also,  the  nllicial 
temis  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  six 
years  instead  of  four.  In  the  convention  there  were 
those  who  advocated  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
ftod  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  officers  of  the 
'  '  Tiistrative  Department  every  two  years.  Judge 
s  advocated  biennial  scesiouf^  of  the  Legislature  and 
official  tcniu'es  for  these  officers  of  four  years*  duration, 
and  his  views  were  adopted.  He  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  those  prorisions  of  the  constitution  which  secure 
the  State  against  the  creation  of  large  indebtedness,  pre- 
vent the  legislature  from  lending  the  credit  of  the  State 
to  any  corporation,  and  prohibit  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  from  subscribing  money  to  cor|>orate  bodies,  or 
creating  excessive  liabilities.  Experience  has  shown  that 
for  an  infant  State  these  are  wholesome  restrictions.  He 
opposed  those  clauses  of  the  constitution  which  attempt 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  Chinese  and  persons  of  African 
des<?ent  into  the  State,  holding  that  such  attempts  to 
restrict  intercourse  were  in  conflict  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  time 
has  fully  sustained  his  position.  To  present  a  stiitenient 
of  his  whole  agency  in  forming  the  constitution  of  Ore- 
gon, it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  review  of  that  en- 
Iato  instrument;  a  review  which  would  protrart  this 
"  etch  to  a  length  that  would,  perhaps,  be  tedious  to  the 
ent'nil  reader.  After  asessinn  of  six  weeks,  tlie  conven- 
tion perfected  the -constitution,  adopted  it  as  a  whole,  sub- 
milled  it  to  the  people,  and  adjourned.  On  tlu?  adjourn- 
meat,  the  President  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 
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"I  congratulate  you  upon  the  conclusion  of  your 
labors  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so  little  consequent 
expense  to  the  country.  For  myself,  while  objecting  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  looking 
to  changes  in  time  that  will  improve  it,  I  accept  it  as  it 
is.  In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  become  a  State,  I  have  not  been  so  sanguine 
as  some  individuals.  Upon  the  questions  of  numbers 
and  wealth,  I  think  we  are  amply  prepared.  But  a  coun- 
try requires  age  and  maturity  to  prepare  it  to  become  an 
independent  State  and  government.  It  is  for  the  coun- 
try to  determine  that  question.  For  myself,  I  am  willing 
to  vote  to  enter  into  this  new  form  of  govermnent,  and 
the  best  reward  I  can  wish  you  is  that  your  constituents 
may  approve  your  labors." 

The  constitution  thus  submitted  to  the  people  was 
adopted  by  a  considerable  majority  at  the  next  regular 
election,  which  took  place  in  June,  1858. 

Judge  Deady  still  held  his  official  position  on  the 
bench  in  southern  Oregon  during  the  years  1857-58. 
At  the  general  election  in  June,  1858 — the  first  election 
held  in  Oregon  for  State  officers — he  was  chosen  without 
opposition  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  the  State.  The  tender  of  this 
office  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  by  whom  his 
character  as  a  man  and  qualities  as  a  judge  were  best 
known,  was  a  very  flattering  testimonial.  He  did  not, 
however,  accept  the  position ;  for  when  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  February,  1859,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Oregon.  The  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  surrender  of  his  former  position  and  the  as- 
sumption of  his  new  duties  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Eastern  States.  His  tour  extended  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  principal  cities,  and  enabled  him  to  revisit 
his  old  friends  and  the  scenes  of  his  early  life.  He  re- 
turned to  Oregon  after  a  tour  of  a  few  months,  sold  his 
farm  in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  and  in  autumn  of  1860  re- 
moved to  Portland,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

He  was  now  in  a  position  which  gave  his  powers  a 
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lire  a  wider  range.  Bein^  released  from  the 
merely  statutory  oiid  mechanical  labors  which  had 
Litherto  devolved  upon  him  in  a  judicial  station,  his 
pursuits  were  now  of  a  nature  much  more  congenial  to 
hh  Diind.  His  new  position  brought  him  to  some  extent 
within  the  domain  of  public  and  constitutional  law;  and 
on  all  occasions  when  his  duties  have  reqnin*d  him  to 
treat  these  higher  questions,  he  has  acquitted  himself  in 
an  able  and  Buccessful  manner.  To  the  performance  of 
llie  duties  of  his  new  station,  he  brought  mature  inieU 
Icctual  powers^  a  mind  ripened  by  study  and  impregnated 
rith  the  original  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  judg- 
ment thoroughly  trained,  cultivated,  and  self-reliant. 
Besides  his  purely  legal  attainments,  he  w^as  well-versed 
iu  the  multifarious  learning  wliich  can  bo  made  subsidiary 
b  the  uses  of  a  man  ocrupying  his  position. 

In  1800^  the  Legislature  appointed  three  commission- 
ers to  prepare  a  complete  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
f^^*  jon.  One  of  these  commissioners  declined  to  serve, 
11 '[Judge  Deady wiis  appointed  to  act  in  his  place.  The 
other  two  commissioners  bore  but  a  small  part  in  tlie 
^^^■ik.  which  w^as  performed  almost  wholly  by  Judge 
i^Lidy.  In  1862,  the  Code  was  reported  to  the  Leg- 
idature,  and  so  well  was  it  received  that  only  one  or 
two  amendments,  and  they  of  trifling  importjrnce,  were 
made  in  the  whole  work.  The  Code  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  still  remains,  almost  without  alteration 
fnuii  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  adopted,  thi^ 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  fc»r  Oregon. 

At  tlie  session  of  1862,  the  Legislature  appointed 
Judge  Deady  to  prepare  a  Code  of  Criminal  Pi'ocedure 
k*v  the  kState,  to  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  the 
next  biennial  session*  His  appointment  to  this  work 
w  mark  of  approliation  for  his  jiast  labors,  and  a  tes* 
nial  of  the  high  eouGdence  that  was  reposed  in  his 
ability  for  the  new  task.  He  prepared  the  Code,  reported 
it  to  the  Legislature^  and  it  was  passed  w'ithout  amend- 
Ju  rit.  lie  was  in  attendance  at  tliese  two  sessions  of 
be  Legislature  (18(j2  and  18G4)  to  explain  and  settle 
uy  points  which  miglit  be  raised  against  portions  of  his 
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work ;  and  his  success  is  attested  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  body  promptly  enacted  the  Codes  almost  as  they 
came  from  his  hands.  The  preparation  of  these  twa 
works  was  a  very  laborious  task.  To  fix  upon  and  settle 
a  method  for  all  legal  proceedings,  to  make  the  work 
comprehensive  and  yet  not  redundant,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  a  new  State  whose  business 
pursuits  and  general  interests  required  to  be  fully  con- 
sidered, was  a  labor  of  no  small  magnitude.  That  Judge 
Deady  succeeded  well  is  sufficiently  established  by  the 
fact  that  after  an  experience  of  some  years  no  material 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Codes  as  first  reported 
by  him. 

Since  1854,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  arrange 
and  codify  the  laws  of  Oregon.  From  that  time,  the 
laws  had  been  continually  increasing  in  bulk  and  in- 
tricacy. Each  successive  Legislature  had  enacted  such 
laws  as  real  or  imaginary  wants,  changing  purposes  or 
temporary  caprice  seemed  to  require.  Some  acts  were 
continually  undergoing  amendment;  other  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  were  as  continually  being  repealed  and  reonacted, 
and  additions  were  steadily  making  to  the  body  of  the 
laws.  Tiie  whole  was,  of  course,  in  great  confusion.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  the  law  wa^,  and 
the  change  from  a  Territorial  to  a  State  Government, 
with  the  attempt  to  continue  in  force  the  old  laws  under 
the  new  regime^  made  the  confusion  and  difficulty  still 
greater.  The  Legislature  resolved  to  provide  a  remedy. 
In  October,  1864,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner  *'  to  collect,  in  the  order  and  method  of  a 
Code,  all  the  general  laws  of  Oregon  in  force,  under  their 
appropriate  heads,  with  marginal  notes  and  references,  as 
also  a  syllabus  of  each  section  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  or  title,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  well  digested 
ulpliabetical  index  of  the  whole."  As  had  been  contem- 
plated. Judge  Deady  was  appointed  to  perform  this  im- 
portant work.  It  necessitated  great  research  and  labor, 
and  employed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  for  the  space 
of  two  years.  lie  personiJly  superintended  the  passage 
of  the  work  through  the  press,  which  added  largely  *o 
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the  labor  of  the  compilation.     A  brief  extract  from  the 
preface  may  be  given  here : 

*^No  labor  has  been  spared  to  nuike  this  work  what 
(lie  Assembly  intended — a  complete  compilation  of  'all 
the  general  laws  of  Orej^on/  arranged  '  in  the  order  and 
meth(Kl  of  a  Code/  The  reader  may  never  appreciate 
the  trouble  and  difBcuIty  involved  in  the  cumpilatifni,  in 
a  codified  form,  of  the  scattered  and  oft-amended  statutes 
of  the  State  and  Territory,  i-overing  a  period  of  ten  years 
of  aUnost  annual  legislation,  Tlie  change  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  offices  and  oilicers,  and  the  new  distribution 
uf  their  powers  and  duties,  caused  by  the  tninsition  from 
a  Territorial  to  a  State  Government,  made  tlie  labor  of 
eora[>iliiig  tin*  statutes  of  tlie  former  period  almOvSt  equal 
to  reHlniftin^i;  them/* 

The  result  of  the  compiler's  labors  was  a  volume  of 
eleven  hundred  pages,  in  wiiieh  the  whole  laws  of  Oregon 
vere  for  the  first  lime  brought  into  an  accessible  and 
Convenient  shape.  The  compilation  was  accompanied 
Willi  extensive  and  valuable  arnvotations  and  references, 
aud  the  whole  was  arranged  in  a  sj-stematic  manner, 
making  probably  the  most  complete  volume  of  the  kind 
H'er  published  on  the  Pacihc  Coayt.  It  does  honor  to 
the  name  of  its  compiler  and  annotator,  and  ''Deady's 
Code"  has  often  been  spoken  of  with  high  favor  and 
appreciation  in  places  remote  from  Oregon. 

For  several  years,  beginning  in  1802,  Judge  Deady 
furnished  '*  Oregon  Corresiiondenee"  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulkfhi.  lie  wrote  thirty  or  forty  letters  a  year,  in 
which  Oregon  aOairs  and  current  topics  generally  were 
discussed  in  an  original  and  attractive  manner.  These 
h'tters  dill  much  to  l*ring  Oregon  into  prominent  notice 
iu  California  and  elsewhere.  A  pressure  of  ollicial  duties 
<'aused  the  discontinuance  of  the  correspondence  in  18GG. 

In  February,  1807,  Judge  Deady  was  called  to  San 
Fmncisco   to  hold  a  term  of  the  United  States  t!ireuit 

ifourt,  in  the  absence  of  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme 

imrt  of  the  United  States.     Prior  to  that  time,  Judge 

\%iy  hail  been  known  in  Califurnia,  but  the  bench  and 

the  bar  of  that  State,  with  few  exceptions,  had  no  per- 
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Hoiuil  acquaintance  with  him.  The  duties  that  devolved 
on  him  in  holding  this  term  of  Court  were  of  a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  nature.  The  celebrated  McCall- 
McDowoll  case  was  to  be  tried  at  this  term;  and  it  was  a 
case  which,  from  its  nature  and  the  circumstances  at- 
l(Mi(lin<^  it,  had  attracted  very  wide  attention.  The  im- 
portance of  the  case,  the  interest  that  attached  to  it,  and 
the  comment  it  received,  justify  in  this  place  a  brief 
a(uu)unt  of  its  origin  and  of  the  trial,  together  with  a 
concise  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  the 
principles  on  which  that  opinion  was  founded. 

M(^(.'all  was  arrested  in  April,  1865,  in  an  interior 
(•ounty  of  California,  by  order  of  General  McDowell,  for 
publi(»ly  rejoicing  over  the  assassination  of  President 
I  iincolu.  Captain  Douglas  made  the  arrest.  The  prisoner 
was  k(^pt  in  custody  for  a  short  tune  at  Fort  Alcatraz,  and 
\\w\\  discharged.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  brought  an 
a<'tion  in  a  California  Court  for  damages  against  General 
McDowell  and  Captain  Douglas,  but  the  case  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  tried  without  a  jurj'.  Tlie  Court  held  that  as 
(^iptain  Douglas  had  acted  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  (Jeneral  McDowell,  he  was  jn-otected  against  an  action 
for  damages,  and  that  General  ilcDowell  was  solely  re- 
Hjionsible.  The  case  was  lieard,  and  the  Court  awarded 
M(i(\dl  damages  in  tlie  sum  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
live  (U)llars.  These  damages  were  intended  to  be  merely 
<'om])ensatory;  and  in  rendering  the  judgment,  the  Court 
took  into  consideration  the  number  of  days  the  plaintiff 
was  under  arrest,  with  his  loss  of  time  and  expenses.  It 
was  stated  in  the  oi)inion,  that  the  language  of  McCall 
whicli  provoked  the  arrest  was ''gross  and  incendiary," 
auid  ''well  (Calculated  at  that  moment  of  intense  public 
TiH^ling  and  anxiety  to  have  brought  harm  upon  the  com- 
munity.'* Yet  the  speaking  of  the  words  '*was  not 
technically  a  crime. ' 

The  det*ence  maintained  that  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March,  18(53,  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  the 
|)rivilege  of  the  writ  of  lialk'h^  t^orpus,  and  declaring  that 
any  order  by  the  President  for  arrest  and  imprisonment 
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m  the  cases  specified  should  be  a  sufficient  defence  to 
any  action  for  prosecution^  together  with  the  Act  of  May, 
18GC,  to  indemnify  all  persons  for  any  act  done  during 
the  rebellion  by  order  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
War,  aflbrded  General  McDowell  complete  defence  against 
the  prosecution.     The  plaintiff  asserted  that  these  acts 
«>f  Congress  were  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  therefore 
that   tliey  afforded    no    defence.     The  Onurt  held   that 
Congress  has  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  halmiU  corpus^  and  in  an   elaljorate  argument  showed 
that  the  Act  of  March,  1863,  was  constitutional  and  valid. 
The  President  was  entrusted  with  power  to  enforce  this 
act^  and  any  order  from  him  within  its  pur\new  would,  by 
the  terms  of  the  act,  have  been  a  good  and   sufficient 
defence  to  an  action.     But  the  Court  found  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  order  had  been  issued  by  the  President 
to  General  McDowell  to  make  sucli  arrests,  and  that  the 
latter  therefore  act^d  solely  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
resting  McCall.     The  Court  accordingly  held  that  this 
rrest  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  tlie  Act  of 
March,  1863,  and  that  the  proceeding  was  consequently 
without  the  sanction  of  law.     General  McDowell's  action 
was  not  taken  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  superior, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  plead  in  defence  the  act  of 
Congress^     **  The  power  of  arbitrary  arrest,'*  says   the 
opinion,  **  is  a  very  dangerous  one.     In  the  hands  of  im- 
proper persons,  it  would  be  liable  to  very  great  abuse. 
1'^  V  officer  tlirougliout  the  United  States  during  the 

'  ^  ion  of  the  habeas  corpus  is  authorized  to  arrest  and 
imprison  w^hom  he  w^iU,  (as  aiders  and  abetters)  without 
tVirther  orders  from  tlie  President  or  those  to  whom  lie 
1ms  specially  committed  such  authorit}^^  tbe  state  of 
things  that  would  follow  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described/' 

To  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  due  care  for  the  public  safety,  is,  in  times 
of  great  civil  commotiony  like  those  through  which  we 
had  just  passed,  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  the 
|)€r8on8  who  are  entrusted  with  the  civil  and  military  ad- 
ii^Jiistration.    It  is  clear  to  everybody  now  that  the  arrest 
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of  such  persons  as  McCall  for  their  expressions  of  exulta- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  was  not  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public 
safety ;  yet  when  those  arrests  were  made  this  fact  was 
not  known.  The  people  were  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  danger,  and  in  view  of  what  had  transpired,  it  was 
natural  for  thcni  to  take  alarm  when  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  heard  shouting  in  exultation  because 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  been  struck  down  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  That  such  persons  should,  in 
some  instances,  have  been  arrested,  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise.  Candid  men  must  allow  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  period  of  suspense,  of  doubt,  of 
calamity,  of  sorrow  and  of  righteous  anger,  the  author- 
ities showed  singular  leniency  toward  those  who  so  far 
forgot  what  was  due  to  the  sense  of  tlie  country,  to  their 
own  honor  and  to  good  citizenship,  as  to  express  a  tur- 
bulent joy  cat  the  perpetration  of  so  great  a  crime.  But 
the  Court  could  not  judicially  consider  these  things.  It 
found  that  utterances  like  those  which  McCall  was  proven 
to  have  made,  however  indecent  in  themselves  or  how- 
ever offensive  to  a  right-thinking  community,  did  not 
constitute  a  crime;  therefore,  the  person  using  such 
language  was  not  liable  to  arrest  or  to  legal  punishment. 
That  an  oflficer  who  had  simply  arrested  such  person, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  without  doing  him  other 
injury,  ought  to  be  protected  against  a  subsequent  action 
for  damages,  most  people  would  probably  think  proper 
and  just;  but  the  Court,  whose  duty  it  was  to  declare 
and  administer  the  law,  had  not  this  option.  Judge 
Deady  evidently  felt  the  weight  of  considerations  like 
these,  as  he  remarked  in  his  closing  paragraph  that, 
^^  Congress  might  relieve  a  meritorious  oflScer  against  a 
loss  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  public ; 
but  in  this  tribunal,  whose  only  function  is  to  administer 
the  law,  the  defendant  must  be  held  liable  for  the  legal 
consequences  of  his  act." 

By  a  large  portion  of  the  California  press  and  public, 
this  opinion  was  at  the  time  very  severely  criticised. 
Others,  however,  did  it  justice,  and  recognized  the  un- 
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questionable  priiiciplos  of  law  on  wliicli  it  was  foiindccL 
Subsequently,  it  wus  geuerally  acknowledged  tlmt  the 
opinion  was  based  on  legal  principles  which  could  not  be 
sliakcn.  The  ruling  of  the  Court  upon  tlie  point  relating 
to  the  responsibility  of  officers  making  i^uch  arrests  was 
virtually  recognized  as  correct  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  March,  18G7,  declaring  tliat  all  officers  and 
other  persons  making  such  arrests  should  be  held,  jyrhim 
facie ,  to  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  President. 

At  the  same  term  of  Court,  Judge  Deady  rendered 
an  opinion  relating  to  the  law  of  copyright,  whicli  touches 
an  important  branch  of  that  subject,  and  strikes  a  sound 
principhj  in  determining  what  sort  of  productions  ought 
to  be  protected  by  copyrights  and  patents,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  authors  and  inventors. 

Every  patent  and  copyright  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly^  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  contemplate  that  privileges  like  these   shall   be 
granted  only  for  useful  purposes.     The  language  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  tliese  exclusive  rights  may  be  se- 
cured to  authors  and  inventors  *'  to  promote  the  progress 
of  s<ucnce  and  the  useful  arts/'     But  it  would  seem  that 
the  pi'actice  has  gone  far  beyond  tlie  plain  intention  of 
the  Constitution,   since    this   protection    is  granted  for 
almost  every  trifle^  no  matter  how  simple  or  common. 
Evi-ry  gimcrack  is   protected  by  a  patent,  and  by  such 
protection  large  fortunes  innumerable  have  been  made; 
while  many  of  the  most  useful  dLSCoveries  have  had  no 
protection  at  all  under  the  laws,  and  the  persons  making 
thonj,  unable   to  ol>tain  security  for  their   rights,  have 
lived  and  died  in  poverty.     The  case  considered  and  de- 
ciJed  on  this  occasion,  gi'cw  out  of  a  controversy  about 
tvro  dramatic  compositions^  or  rather  representations,  in 
San  Francisco.     It  was  claimed  that  a  certain  so-called 
tinunatic  composition,  known  as  the  Bhck  Htmk,  was  an 
bittation  or  copy  of  another  known  as  the  Blaek  Crook, 
which  last  composition  had  the   priority  of  copyright. 
The  person  who  claimed  the   exclusive  right  to  exhibit 
the  Bkck  Crook  in  the  State  of  California  applied  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of  the  Bkck  Rooh 
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It  was  very  clear  that  one  of  the  plays  or  spectacles  was 
a  colorable  imitation  of  the  other,  and  the  circumstances 
tended  strongly  to  show  that  the  Black  Crook  was  the 
original,  and  the  Black  Rook  the  imitation  or  copy.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  person  claiming  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  exhibit  the  Black  Crook  in  California  had 
no  literary  property  in  that  so-called  composition,  as  he 
was  neither  the  author,  assignee,  nor  donee.  How  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  his  copy  did  not  appear,  but 
he  could  produce  no  proof  of  legal  ownership.  There- 
fore he  could  not  enjoin  the  other  party  from  the  use  of 
the  copy  known  as  the  Black  Book.  To  obtain  an  in- 
junction preventing  another  from  infringing  upon  a  copy- 
right or  patent,  the  person  applying  for  such  injunction 
must  himself  have  ownership  or  property  in  the  com- 
position or  invention,  or  stand  in  the  relation  of  agent 
or  attorney  of  the  owner.  As  the  person  who  was  ex- 
hibiting the  Black  Crook  could  produce  no  evidence  of 
ownership  or  legal  interest  in  the  play,  his  application 
for  an  injunction  against  his  rivals  was  denied.  In- 
cidentally, the  Court  remarked  that  it  was  question- 
able whether  such  productions  as  these  two  plays  w^ere 
legally  entitled  to  copyright.  The  laws  require  of  dra- 
matic compositions  that,  to  entitle  them  to  copyright, 
they  shall  be  ^*  suited  for  public  representation."  As 
such  exhibitions  as  those  which  on  this  occasion  had 
carried  their  controversy  into  Court,  promote  neither 
^^  the  progi'ess  of  science  nor  the  useful  arts,"  it  would 
clearly  appear  that  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  encourage  their  production,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  copyrights.  Both  plays  were  in  fact  little  else  than 
lascivious  spectacles;  and  while  the  Court  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  conservator  of  morals  in  tliis  respect — 
lightly  declaring  that  the  regulation  of  such  matters  is 
the  l)usiness  of  the  local  Legislatures — it  asserted  that 
the  protection  of  such  exhibitions  is  not  one  of  the  ob- 
jects intended  to  be  secured  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  This  is  a  sound  principle.  It  is  clearly  the  intent 
of  the  laws  that  exclusive  privileges  should  be  granted 
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to  authors  and  inventors  for  iLseful  purposes  only.  It 
(Jngrades  this  high  constitutional  power  to  invoke  it  to 
protect  frivolous  discoveries  and  mcTetricioiis  exhil>itions. 

In  the  Avory-Bigler  case,  which  the  Court  considered 
and  passed  upon  at  this  term,  there  was  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  official  tenures  under  the  Fed- 
oral  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  the  power  to  make 
removals  from  office.  This  case  also  attracted  very  gen- 
eral attention,  not  only  in  California  but  throughout  the 
whole  country,  anrl  did  louch  to  hasten  the  passage  of 
the  Teuure-of-Office  Act  by  Congress.  In  his  opinion, 
Judge  Deady  made  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitutional principles?  which  govern  appointments  and 
removals,  and  thus  elucidated  a  subject  which,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  became  a  matter  of  very  general  dis- 
cussion throuLdi  the  public  press  snid  among  i>oliticians. 

ilis  conduct  and  ability  on  the  Ijoiieh  w^ere  highly 
approved  by  the  able  bar  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  the 
lirst  time  the  meml>ers  of  that  liar  had  had  opportunity 
io  become  well  acquainted  witfi  him;  and  after  the  term 
had  closed,  they  testilied  their  appreciation  of  his  abilities 
and  their  respect  for  Lis  clmraeter  in  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  adopted  '^at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  practicing  in  the  United  States 
Courts/'  and  presented  by  the  Honorable  Thompson 
Campbell : 

Whzbeas,  the  Honorable  M.  P,  Deady,  Uoited  8tatea  Dietrict 
Judge  for  the  District*  of  Oregon,  baa.  by  ihe  allotment  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  presided  over  the  United  Htiites  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  California  duiing  the  present  term,  and  for  the 
first  time  been  brought  mto  contact  with  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
foruia  bar;  therefore  bo  it 

Besotved,  That  upon  Judge  Beady's  departure  from  among  us 
to  return  to  his  own  District,  the  members  of  the  Imr  of  California 
defiu^e  to  express  their  thankw  to  him  for  the  cheerfidnesH  and  reatli- 
neafi  which  he  has  exhibited  in  the  disposal  of  a  lai^ji^^e  number  of 
iiaport-ant  eases,  and  that  they  must  bear  testimony  to  the  judicial 
courtesy^  ubiUty,  and  learning  with  which  he  has  peHormed  his 
judicial  duties,  and  bas  won  for  himself  the  respect,  esteem,  and 
cojiMence  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  pubHc. 

TnojtPsoN  Campbkll,  Chairman, 
Geokge  E.  Whitney,  Secretaiy, 

Sa«  Fbanosco,  April  26th,  1867. 
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Almost  the  whole  of  Judge  Deady's  time  is  now  taken 
lip  with  his  oflficial  duties.  His  labors  in  his  own  District 
have  been  steadily  increasing  for  several  years,  and  he 
devotes  himself  to  his  work  with  unceasing  application. 
He  never  contents  himself  with  a  partial  investigation 
or  exposition  of  a  subject.  During  the  last  five  years, 
he  has  written  and  published,  in  the  course  of  his  official 
duties,  elaborate  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  legal 
subjects,  and  his  pen  is  now  extensively  employed  in  this 
way. 

He  was  called  to  San  Francisco  again  in  February, 
1868,  to  hold  another  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
he  sustained  the  reputation  he  had  before  established. 

Judge  Deady  is  a  close  observer  of  all  passing  events. 
Nothing  escapes  his  uttenticm.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  Oregon  affairs, 
and  that  his  opinions  on  public  questions  are  consulted 
and  treated  with  respect  by  the  people  of  his  State.  He 
never  attempted  to  acquire  the  art  of  extemporaneous 
pul)li(^  speaking.  His  mental  constitution  and  habits  are 
not  such  as  would  lead  him  to  engage  in  it,  or  enable 
him  to  be  successful  before  popular  assemblages.  He  is 
too  nuich  like  the  man  that  Antony  professed  to  be — 
that  is,  ''a  plain,  blunt  man,"  who  *' speaks  right  on." 
He  has  no  patience  with  small  expedients  and  temporary 
fetches.  But  though  he  is  not  a  man  who  is  likely  to 
acquire  a  showy  and  noisy  popularity,  he  will  always 
conunand  public  respect;  and  it  is  well  known  to  those 
who  know  him  intimately  that  no  man  more  fully  sym- 
pathizes with  popular  progress.  In  his  estimates  of  men. 
lie  is  charitable  and  generous,  and  for  all  young  men  he 
Ims  words  of  encouragement.  His  political  views  are 
thoroughly  national,  and  he  believes  with  Marshall  and 
iackson  that  the  Cimstitution  of  the  United  States  forms 
a  (Jovernmcnt,  and  that  it  confers  powers  enough  to  con- 
stitute and  maintain  a  nation.  His  mind  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  readily  seizes 
upon  the  principles  which  underlie  great  political  and 
social  movements.     His  erudition  is  not  merely  of  the 
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show)'  kirrd^  but  it  is  discriminating,  far-reaeliing,  and 
coraproliciisive.  His  proper  place  is  a  judicial  positionj 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  found 
his  **!sph(»re''  in  life.  All  admit  that  as  a  jurist  he 
deservedly  holds  a  high  rank.  He  has  explored  the 
oricinal  sources  of  legal  learning,  and  traced  the  many 
ams  from  their  fVamtains  to  tfieir  coiifluent'c  and  ex- 
^.,.,i^%iun  into  the  great  ji^ystem  which  forms  the  Ixxly  of 
our  jurisprudence.  He  is  not  slavishly  attached  to  old 
forms;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  done  much  to  eliminate 
useless  rubbish  of  this  sort  from  the  jurisprudence  of 
Oregon,  But  he  has  a  genuine  attachment  and  even  en- 
thusiasm for  tlie  simple  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  element- 
arv  principles  of  the  common  law*  He  has  done  much 
to  promote  a  study  of  this  system  and  inculcate  a  respect 
and  reverence  for  it.  The  tenrlencT  f>f  liis  mind  in  this 
regsird  cannot  be  better  sho^\Ti  tJian  by  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  an  address  delivered  by  him  in  ISCG  before  the 
Portlaml  Law  Association,  a  society  of  young  lawyers  in 
the  city  where  he  resides ; 

I  urge  you  not  to  remain  Batisfietl  -mth  saeli  a  knowledge  as  may 
be  gk^aned  from  the  modern  codes  and  practice  reports.  Now,  in 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youtb,  tiiiii  your  faces  to  the  past  and  ex- 
plore the  tieldB  of  the  common  law.  Aa  you  become  ccuiTersant 
with  itt*  histoiy,  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  familiar  with  its  terms 
und  expressions,  this  will  beeome  a  labor  of  love,  and  a  penuunent 
sotirce  of  profit  and  delight.  It  will  eiilai"go  your  understiiudinga 
and  enrich  your  minds.     Get  learning  first,  and  riches  afterwaids. 

Most  of  the  great  cases,  w^hieh  have  arisen  iu  the  eourts  of  the 
United  Htates,  have  involved  piiuciples  and  the  application  of  rules 
which  had  their  root  and  origin  far  back  in  tlie  liio  of  the  common 
law.  Without  a  thorough  knowledge  and  familiaiity  with  these,  the 
great  advocates,  who  won  imperishable  fume  in  the  trial  of  these 
eatisea,  would  have  been  comparatively  unknown  as  lawyers,  however 
great  aad  commanding  their  native  ability. 

Ono  word  more.  Now-a-day^*,  it  ii^  the  fashion  in  some  quarters 
to  sneer  at  the  common  law,  as  a  relic  of  feudalism  aixl  barliarL^m,  and 
to  point  to  the  civil  law  as  the  proper  source  from  whence  to  dmw 
the  iurisprudenco  of  a  highly  civilized  and  refined  people.  But  I 
cautiou  you  to  "liewaro  of  this  spirit,  and  be  not  perf^uaded  l>y  it.  I 
idmit  that  tlje  civil  law  is  a  great  system,  and  the  out^^iow  th  of  a  great 
|)€^ple.  Upon  the  subject  of  contracts  and  kindretl  njatters,  HH>9t 
nroiriinent  in  a  purely  commercial  age,  iL  furnishe?;  u  reftned  and  en- 
ugateued  rule  of  construction  and  enforcement.    As  the  people  who 
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haTe  the  common  law  for  their  inheritance,  both  in  England  and 
America,  have  become  devoted  to  commerce,  and  increased  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  they  have  gradually  enriched  their  jurispru- 
dence by  assimilations  from  the  civil  code.  But  the  law  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  not  conducive  as  a  whole  to  the  preservation  of 
personal  freedom  and  independence.  It  knows  nothing  of  a  free 
representative  government,  in  which  the  people  are  continually 
trained  to  deliberate  upon  the  public  affairs  and  assist  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  Its  principles,  procedure  and  spirit  are  best 
adapted  to  a  condition  of  things,  where  society  is  divided  into  an 
Emperor  and  his  subjects — the  former  having  an  unlimited  power 
of  command,  and  the  other  only  the  duty  of  blind  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience.  It  knows  no  authority  paramount  to  the  will  of  the 
prince. 

The  laws  of  a  people  react  upon  them,  and  mould  their  charac- 
ter and  opinions.  The  common  law  people — the  English  race — 
wherever  they  go,  establish  limited  governments,  with  Parliaments 
and  juries;  but  the  people  of  the  civil  law — the  Latin  race — always 
come  under  some  modification  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  will  of 
the  prince,  emperor  or  chieftain,  is  the  only  and  supreme  law. 
•  In  so  far,  then,  as  we  discard  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law  and  adopt  those  of  the  ci\al,  we  are  paving  the  way  for 
the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  age 
of  tlio  Ciesars — both  good  and  bad.  Probably  this  is  the  innate 
tendencv  and  ineWtablo  result  of  our  Republic,  with  oiu*  diversified 
and  acT'^lomcratcd  population  and  ever-widening  territory. 

But  bo  tliis  as  it  may,  the  common  law  is  the  source  and  panoply 
of  all  those  features  of  our  system  which  distinguish  us  from  the 
subjects  of  absolute  governments,  ancient  or  modem,  either  by  mon- 
aichs  or  majorities.  It  was  made  by  freemen  for  freemen,  and  so 
lomr  as  you  think  these  distinctions  between  it  and  the  civil  law 
worth  preserving,  you  should  cherish  it  in  private,  and  exalt  it  in 
public. 

As  a  writer,  Judge  Deady  is  ready,  correct,  and 
forcible,  and  the  power  of  his  pen  is  acknowledged  by 
all  wlio  are  acquainted  with  its  productions.  Nor  are  his 
best  odorts  in  composition  confined  altogether  to  the 
**  more  weighty  matters  of  the  law."  A  single  illustra- 
tion or  his  readiness  and  spirit  as  a  writer  may  be  given. 
In  October,  18G4,  he  was  attending  the  session  of  the 
l,(Mrish»lure,  then  engaged  in  considering  and  passing  the 
dydi'  of  Criminal  Procedure,  reported  by  him.  The  news 
of  (h(^  death  of  (Jeneral  Russell,  then  lately  killed  in 
battle  undiM-  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  had 
just  reachetl  Salem.  Russell  before  the  war  had  been 
Htivtioned  in  Oregon,  and  had  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
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ances  in  that  State.  A  member  of  the  Assembly  intro- 
duced a  series  of  regolutions  eulogistic  of  the  deceased 
and  coraraemorative  of  his  life  and  services.  The  resolu- 
tions were  pitched  on  a  high  key,  and  among  other  thinjz:s 
the  expression  in  Measure  for  Measure,  *'  to  lie  in  cold  ob- 
struction/' was  quoted.  Some  prosy  wags  took  hold  of 
the  resolutions^  and  were  disposed  to  laugh  them  down 
as  hlfahtin.  At  the  request  of  their  iiuthor.  Judge  Deady 
wrote  and  published  as  editorial  the  following  brief  article 
IB  the  Dailij  Statesman  of  the  6th  October,  It  is  pre- 
sented here  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  off-hand  composi- 
tion: 

m   MEHORIAM. 


The  Assembly  baa  before  it  a  joint  resohition  to  the  memory  of 

the  late  General  RasseH,  loDjir  commander  at  Fort  Yambill,  and 

latoly  killed  in  battle  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  VaUej.    A 

printed  copy  of  the  resohition  Ues  Ijefore  ub.     We  rather  like  it. 

As  belits  the  occasion,  it  has  the  rinf^  of  the  tanimpet  and  a  touch  of 

Irae  poetic  fire.     \Vhen  a  generous  people  deaire  **to  honor  the 

atriot  dead,"  or  **to  encourage  their  gallant  li%dng/'  their  language 

3uld  rise  above  the  prosy  platitudes  of  a  constable's  writ,  or  an 

iventory  of  goods  and  chattels.     C^old  chi'onology  or  genealogy 

may  properly  speak  of  George  Washington  as  an  inchyidual  who  was 

bom,  lived,  and  died  in  America,  and  came  to  t>e  PreHident  of  the 

United  States.     But  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  paint>er,  seeing  in 

him  a  model  and  a  mark  for  hiA  comitTjmen  in  all  ages,  hiillow  liim 

by  the  power  of  genius,  and  make  him  the  **  Father  of  Ids  Coun- 

try"—**  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 

countrymen." 

If  you  would  have  men  die  for  their  countr}%  remember  those 
irho  thus  die.  Let  the  memorial  of  the  brave  departed  be  such  as 
to  warm  the  hearts  and  elevate  the  aspirations  of  those  who  come 
after  them.  The  dream  of  obtainiog  a  monument  among  the  illus- 
trit^ua  dead  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  done  more  to  maintain  the 
dominion^  prowess,  and  prosperity  of  England  than  all  the  gold  of 
h«r  commerce,  twice  told  and  repeated. 

Thus  Borne  deified  the  dead  and  inspired  the  living,  until,  with 

-bmve  Honitius, 


The  ciiptaiD  of  the  gate, 

ft  Bonian  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country,  ex* 
ckmiiug : 

How  can  a  man  die  better 
Tlum  by  facinf?  feaxful  odds. 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 
And  the  temples  of  his  godfi  ? 
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The  resolution  is  couched  in  the  language  of  eulogy,  and  bo  it 
should  Ih\  This  is  no  time  to  stop  to  count  the  spots  on  the  sun, 
but  to  imint  the  radiant  orb  in  full  light.  Let  all  that  is  mortal 
of  our  countryman  "lie  in  cold  obstruction,"  but  let  our  memorial 
Ih^  not  only  worthy  of  his  death  and  the  cause  he  gave  his  life  for, 
but  u  poerioss  crown,  to  be  worn  again  by  the  living,  now  and  to 

Judge  Deady  is  thoroughly  an  Oregon  man.  He 
takos  pride  in  his  State,  and  believes  in  asserting  her 
tlignity  and  maintaining  her  importance  as  an  independ- 
ent community.  The  subjoined  extract  from  an  article 
whii'h  li(i  wrote  for  a  leading  New  England  publication 
ill  the  year  1867,  furnishes  some  illustration  of  this: 


Ah  a  j)coplo,  we  are  much  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  our  own 
approval,  and  are  not  disposed  to  count  or  feed  voraciously  upon  the 
applauHC  of  the  outside  world.  Conscious  of  being  in  the  possession 
of  th(»  best  country  and  climate  on  the  continent  of  America,  and 
n<»t.  winhin;,'  to  **sell  out/'  upon  any  terms  short  of  a  billet  for  "that 
hoU^T  laud,"  we  are  quite  indifferent  about  advertising  ourselves  or 
our  belongings.  Unlike  some  of  our  speculative  neighbors,  we  are 
not  at  all  anxious  to  get  rid  of  our  bargain,  or  faihng  in  this,  to  in- 
dniM)  otliers  to  come  forward  and  share  our  lot.  But  mistake  me  not. 
I  f  any  good  folk  see  proper,  without  provocation  or  temptation  upon 
onr  part,  to  visit  or  migrate  to  this  modem  Goshen  of  ours,  we  will 
wnh'-oino  them  in  a  plain  way,  and  mayhap  love  and  trust  them  when 
wo  liavo  tried  them  and  found  them  to  our  liking.  More  than  this 
our  (niU)ur  propre  wUl  not  allow. 

And  now,  having  offered  meet  incense  to  our  proud  provincialism, 
I  njay  as  well  admit  that  lean  see  no  harm,  but  haply  some  good,  in 
giving  you  far  off  New  Englandera  an  occasional  reminder  that  our 
*•  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant  places,"  and  that  here  in  the  valley  of  the 
VViillamet,  and  in  the  gorges  and  glens  of  its  two  enclosing  and  pro- 
l^ieting  mountain  ranges,  is  grooving  slowly  and  surely  the  seat  of 
futures  empire  and  wealth.  Excuse  me  if  I  draw  it  mild,  and  write 
with  the  brake  hard  down.  I  dare  not  be  as  eulogistic  as  I  might. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  discontented  with  your  lot.  However 
ynxi  may  now  regret  it,  you  are  not  to  blame  because  the  Maj-flower 
wiiM  driven  by  adverse  fortune  to  land  your  amiable  ancestors  upon 
lUi\)(^  Cod,  while  this  country  might  have  been  had  for  the  taking. 
Nev(>rtheless,  it  seems  probal3le  that  at  no  distant  day  the  prolific 
Paddy  will,  by  sheer  increase  of  numbers,  compel  you  frigid  people 
|.o  n launch  the  ark  of  your  progenitors  and  voyage  forth  to  seek  a 
new  location  for  the  Yankee  nation.  In  such  an  event,  the  mistake 
of  th(^  Mayflower  may  l>e  corrected.  The  adventurous  Angles  and 
Northmen,  you  know,  tarried  in  the  north  of  Eiirope  for  generations 
liefore  they  found  their  final  home  on  the  island  of  Britain.  "When 
yfur  penates  and  pumpkin  seeds  are  all  safely  on  board  and  under 
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the  Iiatches,  giye  your  Palinuras  sailiiig  directions  for  the  coast  of 
Oregon.  Once  here,  where  wood  and  iron,  wool  and  water-power 
are  both  indi^^enoos  and  inexhaustible,  you  will  find  an  admirable 
opening  for  the  use  of  your  national  talents,  both  constructive  and 
destmctiTe. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Judge  Deady  is  remark- 
ably good.  His  figure  is  large,  well  proportioned,  and 
fully  developed.  He  is  now  in  middle  life,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  he  has  before  him  many 
years  more  of  activity  and  usefulness. 


JUNIPERO  SERRA. 


f*I^M    THE   ^TA   pALlFOfy^lA,    OP  JOCT.    5 1ST,     1 869. 


Ji"yiPERO  Sehra,  the  founder  of  the  Mij^sions  wliicli 
were  the  first  settlements  of  civilized  man  in  CtUifor- 
nia,  was  born  on  the  Lsland  of  Majorca,  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1713.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  Monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  and  the  new  name  of  Junipero  was  then  substi- 
tuted for  his  baptismal  name  of  Miguel  Joa^\ 

After  entering  the  conventj  he  went  through  a  col- 
legiate course  of  study,  and  before  he  had  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  was  appointed  lecturer  upon  phi- 
losophy. He  became  a  noted  jjreacher,  and  was  frequent- 
ly invited  to  visit  the  larger  towns  of  his  native  Island 
in  that  capacity.  Junipero  was  thirty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  determined  to  become  a  missionary  iti  the  New 
World.  In  1T49,  lie  crossed  the  ocean  in  company  with  a 
number  of  brother  Franciscan  Monks,  among  them  sev- 
eral who  afterwards  came  with  liini  to  California,  lie 
remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was 
800U  sent  a  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  the  district  now  known  as  the  State  of  San  Liiis 
Potosi.  Re  spent  nine  years  there,  and  then  retunied 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  stayed  for  seven  years, 
in  the  convent  of  San  Fernando. 

In  1767,  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  to  tlie  charge  of  the  Missions  to  be  established 
in  Upper  California.  lie  arrived  at  San  E)iego  in  1769, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  journey  to  Mexico,  he 
spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  here.  He  died  at  the 
Mission  of  Carmel^  near  Monterey,  on  the  28tli  of  August, 
1784,  aged  sevctity-one  years.     Our  knowledge  of  his 
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oharacter  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  his  biogra- 
phy by  Palou,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Majorca,  a  broth- 
or  Franciscan  Monk,  had  been  his  disciple,  came  across 
the  Athmtic  with  him,  was  his  associate  in  the  College  of 
San  Fernando,  his  companion  in  the  expedition  to  Cal- 
ifornia, his  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Mission  of 
Old  California,  his  subordinate  afterward  in  Xew  Califor- 
nia, his  attendant  at  his  death-bed,  and  his  nearest  friend 
for  forty  years  or  more.  Under  the  circumstances,  Palou 
had  a  riglit  to  record  the  life  of  his  preceptor  and  supe- 
rior. Junii)oro  Serra,  as  we  ascertahi  his  character  di- 
rectly and  inferentially  in  his  biography,  was  a  man  to 
whom  his  religion  was  everything.  All  his  actions  were 
governed  by  the  ever  present  and  predominant  idea  that 
life  is  a  brief  probation,  trembling  between  eternal  per- 
dition on  the  one  side,  and  salvation  on  the  other.  Earth, 
for  its  own  sake,  had  no  joys  for  him.  His  soul  did  not 
recognize  this  life  as  its  home.  He  turned  with  dislike 
from  nearly  all  those  sources  of  pleasure  in  which  the 
polisliiMl  soiriety  of  our  age  delights.  As  a  Monk  he  had, 
in  boyhood,  r(»noun(*ed  the  joys  of  love,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  woman's  society.  The  conversation  of  his  own 
Hox  was  not  a  source  of  amusement.  lie  was  habitually 
HoriouH.  Laughter  was  inconsistent  with  the  terrible 
reHponHil»iIities  of  this  probationary  existence.  Not  a 
Jok(^  or  a  jovial  a(*.tion  is  recorded  of  him.  He  delighted 
in  no  joydiis  books.  Art  or  poetry  never  served  to  sharp- 
en lii's  wits,  lighten  his  spirits  or  solace  his  weary  mo- 
nH»ni^.  The  HW<H»t  devotional  poems  of  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon,  imd  \\w  delicate  humor  of  Cervantes,  notwithstand- 
ing tlip  |>erfect  |)i<*ty  of  both,  were  equally  strange  to  him. 
|h<  knew  nothing  of  the  science  and  philosophy  which 
thn^w  nil  enlight(*ned  nations  into  fermentation  a  hun- 
(IimmI  yrwvH  ago.  Th(i  rights  of  man  and  the  birth  of 
ehenilHlrv  did  not  withdraw  his  fixed  gaze  from  the  other 
world  wiii^'h  formed  the  constant  subject  of  his  contem- 
nhilion.  1 1  was  not  sufhcient  for  him  to  abstain  from  posi- 
tive phMiMnn* ;  In*  eonsidered  it  his  duty  to  inflict  upon 
hlniMt'lf  bitter  pain,  lie  ate  little,  avoided  meat  and 
wliMS  prefernMl  fruit  and  fish,  never  complained  of  the 
UlHili'ty  of  hiM  food,  nor  sought  to  have  it  more  savory. 
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He  often  lashed  himself  with  ropeSy  sometimes  of  wire ; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  himself  iu  the  breai^t  with 
stones,  and  at  times  he  put  a  burning  torch  to  his  breast. 
These  things  \iv  did  while  preaching  or  at  the  close  of  his 
sernions,  his  puri)ose  being,  as  his  biographer  says,  ''not 
only  to  punisli  Iiimself,  but  also  to  move  his  auditor}^  to 
penitence  for  their  fiwii  sins/'     We  transkite  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  occurred  during  a  sermon  which   he 
delivered  in  Mexico, — the  precise  date  and  place  are  not 
given,     Imitatingliis devout  San  Francisco  Solano,  he  drew 
out  a  chain  and  letting  Ids  habit  lall  below  his  shoulders, 
after  having  exhorted   his  auditory  to  penance,  he  began 
to  beat  himself  so  cruelly  that  all  the  spectators  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  one  man  rising  up  from  among  theuij 
went  with  all  haste  to  the  pulpit  and  took  the  i*haiu  from 
the  penitent  father,  came  down  with  it  to  the  fdatibrm  of 
the  piesbiterio,  and  foUowiug  the  example  of  the  vener- 
able preacher,  he  bared  himself  to  the  waist  and  began  to 
dopuljlic  penance,  saying,  with  tears  and  sobs,  '4  am  the 
mnvv,  ungi'ateful  to  God,  who  ought  to  do  penance  for 
HiV  many  sins,  and  not  the  father  who  is  a  saint."     So 
cruel  anfl  pitiless  were  the  blows,  that,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people,  he  fell  down,  they  supposing  him  to  be  dead. 
The  last  unction  and  sacrament  were  administered  io  him 
there,  and  soon  after  that  he  died.     We  may  believe  with 
pious  fiiith.  that  his  suul  is  enjoying  the  presence  of  (iod, 
Scrm  and  his  biograplier  did   not  receive  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  that  there  liave  been  no  miracb?s  since  the  apos- 
tohc  age.     They  imagined   that  the  power  possessed  by 
tiw.  chief  disciples  of  Jesus  had  been  inherited   by  the 
Cuthulic  priests  of  their  time,  and  they  saw  w^onders  wliere 
their  contemporary  clergymen,   like  Conyers,  Middleton, 
and  Priestly,  saw  nothing  save  natural  mistakes.     Palou 
records  the  following  story,  with  unquestioning  faith  :  — 
When    Serra  was  traveling  with  a  party  of  missionaries 
through  the  province  of  lluasteca,  in  Mexico,  iiiany  of 
the  villagers  did  not  go  to  hear  the  word  of  God  at  the 
first  village  where   tliey  stopped  ;   but  scarcely  had  the 
fathers   left  the  place  w^hen    it   was  visited    by  an  epi- 
demic, which  carried  away  sixty  villagers,  all  of  whom,  as 
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the  curate  of  the  place  wrote  to  the  reverend  father  Juni- 
poro.  were  persons  who  had  not  gone  to  hear  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  rumor  of  tlie  epidemic  having  gone  abroad, 
the  people  in  other  villages  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
curates  for  admitting  the  missionaries  ;  but  when  they 
heard  that  only  those  died  who  did  not  listen  to  the  ser- 
mon, they  became  very  punctual,  not  only  the  villagers 
but  the  country  people  dwelling  upon  ranchos  many 
leagues  distant.  Tlieir  apostolic  labors  having  been  fin- 
ished, they  were  upon  their  way  back,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days'  journey,  when  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  they 
knew  not  where  to  spend  tlie  night,  and  considered  it  cer- 
tain that  they  must  sleep  upon  the  open  plain.  They 
were  thinking  about  tliis  when  they  saw  near  the  road  a 
house,  whither  they  went  and  solicited  lodging.  They 
found  a  venerable  man,  with  his  wife  and  child,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  much  kindness  and  attention,  and  gave 
them  supper.  In  the  morning  the  Fathers  thanked  their 
hosts,  and  taking  leave,  pursued  their  way.  After  hav- 
ing gone  a  little  distance,  they  met  some  muleteers,  who 
asked  them  where  they  had  passed  the  night.  When  the 
place  was  described,  the  nuileteers  declared  there  was  no 
house  or  ranch  near  the  road  or  within  many  leagues. 
The  missionaries  attributed  to  Divine  Providence  the 
favor  of  that  hospitality,  and  believed  -without  doubt  that 
those  hosts  were  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  reflecting  not 
only  about  the  order  and  cleanness  of  the  house  (though 
poor,)  and  the  affectionate  kindness  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  but  also  about  the  extniordinary  internal 
consolation  which  their  hearts  had  felt  there.  Serra's 
religious  conviction  found  in  him  a  congenial  mental  con- 
stitution. He  was  even-tempered,  temperate,  obedient, 
zealous,  kindly  in  speech,  humble  and  quiet.  His  cowl 
c:)vered  neither  greed,  guile,  hypocrisy,  nor  pride.  He 
had  no  quarrels  and  made  no  enemies.  He  sought  to  be 
Li  monk,  and  he  was  one  in  sincerity.  Probably  few  have 
approaclied  nearer  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  monkish  life 
than  he.  Even  those  who  think  that  he  made  great  mis- 
takes of  judgment  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  existence 
and  th(»  duties  of  man  to  society,  must  admire  his  earn- 
est, honest  and  good  character. 


GEORGE    GORDON. 


py    ^     p.     ^VERY. 


OXE  of  the  most  able  and  useful  citizens  of  California, 
from  1849  to  1869,  was  George  Gordon,  who  died  so 
recently  as  May  22d  in  tlie  latter  year,  aged  ahont  50, 
He  was  a  man  of  great  iinietieal  Jiagaeity  and  enterprise, 
and  joined  to  an  original  mind,  strengthened  by  varied 
culture  and  observation,  mucli  })ublie  spirit  and  energy 
uf  will-  Few  men  have  so  directly  contributed  to  build 
up  Sun  Fmncisco,  or  have  taken  so  large  a  share  in 
advancing  its  material  interests.  Mr.  Gordon  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  one  (»f  the  best  examples  of  his  vigorous, 
tboughtful  and  thrifty  race.  He  came  to  California  in 
1849.  leading  the  lirst  company  througli  from  New  York 
by  the  Nicaragua  tranj^it  route,  and  bringing  at  the  same 
tune,  by  the  vessel  which  he  chartered,  a  cargo  of  lumber. 
He  published  a  description  of  this  route  and  his  trip, 
which  was  marked  by  his  usual  graphic  powder  as  a  winter. 
On  his  arrival  in  this  city  he  immediately  engaged  in  me- 
chanical aiid  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1850,  he  built 
Uomsorrs  Pier,  one  of  tlie  earliest  wharves.  In  1852,  he 
erected  the  first  Idock  of  iron  buildings^  on  Front  street, 
between  Clay  and  Washington-  In  1851,  he  had  formed 
a  partnership  with  ilr.  i>teeu,  and  the  firm  established  the 
third  iron  foundry  in  the  city.  Not  long  after  this  he 
buught  six  100*vara  lots  in  a  body,  bounded  by  Second, 
Third,  Bryant  and  Brannan  Streets,  and  laid  out  South 
Park,  the  iirst  attempt  to  establish  urban  recreation 
grounds.  It  was  not  so  successful  as  he  had  expected, 
■pecuniarily,  although  it  was  eventually  surrounded    by 
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huihlingS;  and  is  still  very  attractively  cultivated  as  a 
|)rivute  park.  In  1857,  he  founded  the  San  Francisco 
mid  I*ft(!ific  Sugar  Refinery,  and  was  a  principal  owner  and 
tiiuiiager  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  enterprise 
cicutod  a  business  which  has  since  assumed  very  large 
proportions  and  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
ihtrrcstH  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gordon  took  some  steps  to 
introduce  beet  sugar  making,  and  made  researches  on  the 
niihj(M!t  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  which  suggested  a  series 
of  iiiti'resting  publications.  His  plan  was  abandoned 
lor  Honie  reason,  but  the  new  industry  was  undertaken 
by  others  and  has  since  been  put  in  successful  operation. 
If<j  was  always  anxious  to  suggest  or  encourage  new 
iiiduHtries,  and  wrote  and  spoke  frequently  in  behalf  of 
hii^^li,  displaying  much  ability  as  a  political  economist  and 
It  writer.  During  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  active 
life  in  San  Francisco,  he  contributed,  at  frequent  inter- 
valn,  to  the  leading  newspapers,  articles  over  his  own 
name,  treating  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  practical  interest, 
on  which  his  well-informed  mind  and  clear,  logical  method 
of  statement  always  threw  light.  In  reference  to  the 
once  famous  bulkhead  question,  he  wrote  a  series  of 
r/*rnarkably  able  articles.  A  powerful  effort  was  being 
made  to  give  the  improvement  and  control  of  the  whole 
i'Aiy  front  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the 
impolicy  of  this  proposition  was  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fads  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Gordon.  In  1859,  he  wrote 
a  wries  of  articles  relative  to  taxing  mortgages,  which 
were  admitted  to  be  the  ablest  publications  on  that  sub- 
je(*t.  He  also  furnished  to  the  press  many  valuable 
^communications  on  the  subject  of  street  grades,  advanc- 
ing views  of  controlling  force.  On  the  occurrence  of  the 
'/voAit  earthquake,  in  October,  1868,  he  published  a  plan 
of  building  for  protection  against  such  shocks,  which  was 
the  most  striking  and  practicable  of  all  the  suggestions 
on  that  subje(;t,  and  which  has  in  some  instances  been 
adopted  by  builders.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  Earthquake  Committee,  which  has  been  engaged 
for  some  months  past  in  investigating  the  phenomena 
iiwl  effects  of  earthquakes,  and  the  methods  of  protective 


architecture.     He  would  have  framed  the  report  of 
♦  ommittee  but  for  his  sickness  and  death.     The  loiss  of 
such  a  suggestive  and  earnest  mind  to  a  young  State  was 
justly  regarded  as  an  unusual  one,  and  caused  a  feeling 
i»f  profound  regret   throughout  the  eity^  where  he  was 
best  known  and  appreciated.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  ho  was  an  active  and  inikiential  ruember,  did 
honor  to  his  memory  in  a  series  of  resolutions  aptly 
characterizing  his  merits,  and  attended  his  funeral  in  a 
body.     The  British  Benevolent  and  St,  Andrew's  Socie- 
ties, of  which  he  was  also  a  member,  gave  similar  evidences 
of  esteem.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  workmen  passed 
resolutions  of  respect,  and  joined  the  long  procession  of 
dignitaries  and  citizens  that  followed  him  to  his  grave. 
He  lielonged  to  the  same  class  of  creating  and  leading 
minds  as  Wilson  Flint  and  Capt,  Osborn,  who  went  before 
him.     Like  them,  he  was  interested  in  cveiything  likely 
i*i  promote  tlio  manufacturing,  commercial  and  agricid- 
tiiral  interests  of  the  State,  and  applied  his  fortune  and 
Lis  pen  liberally  in  the  direction  of  his  opinions.      As 
was  said  of  him  by  R.   B.   SwaiJi,  at  the  Chamber  of 
( ommerce  meeting,  he  combined  the  qualities  of  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  with  high  attainments  in  literature, 
M  rare  mechanical  skill,  a  cultivated  taste  in  art,  and  a 
^^eneral  knowledge  of  science.       With  a  disposition  to 
ibeorize  and  suggest,  he  yet  had  the  capacity  to  apply 
practically  his  t]uH)rieH  and  the  disposition  to  work  out 
liis  ideas.     Indeed,  lie  was  too  hard  a  worker,  and  laid 
ilje  foundations  of  the  disease  which  carried  him  off  by 
acessivc  labor  and  apijlication, 

|lmavk.$  of  (ficorge  ©orttatt, 


At  toe  Oriental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  upon  the  occasion 
OF  THE  Celebrating  of  the  Centennial  Anntversaey  of 
THE  Birth-day  of  Robert  Burns. 

This  day  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  small  house  stood 
on  the  roadside  near  the  towii  of  Ayre  ;  it  was  in  a  newly 
planted  market  garden  of  some  six  or  seven  acres;  the 
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land  was  leased  by  a  thrifty,  hard  working,  newly  mar- 
ried, north  Scotsman.  The  humble  cottage  had  been 
built  by  his  own  hands ;  love  and  poverty  furnished  it, 
and  in  it,  one  day,  a  century  ago,  the  young  wife  bore 
the  gardener  a  son.  To  her  side  the  rustic  mother  fond- 
ly nestled  her  first  born,  and  the  grave  husbandman  with 
love  and  pride  bent  over  them  both;  few  things  could 
have  increased  their  pleasure.  But  little  did  they  think 
that  when  a  hundred  years  had  passed,  that  day,  that 
cottage,  and  they  themselves,  would  be  celebrated  all 
over  the  world,  because  of  that  new  born  boy.  Yes,  so 
it  is:  that  day  was  January  25th,  1759.  The  boy  was 
Robert  Burns,  the  peasant  poet  of  Scotland,  the  chief 
bard  of  a  land  of  song. 

The  father  of  the  boy  appears  to  have  been  one  of  a 
class  of  which  our  country  is  justly  proud.  A  man  of 
tireless  industry,  unwearied  perseverance,  inflexible  integ- 
rity, independent  in  spirit,  with  a  heart  deeply  devotional 
before  his  Maker,  though  perhaps  not  abounding  in  char- 
ity in  matters  of  opinion,  economical  almost  to  parsimony 
of  comforts  to  himself,  but  liberal  almost  beyond  his 
means  to  educate  his  children.  He  was  poor  even,  for  a 
small  Scottish  farmer  of  those  days.  As  his  family  in- 
creased, he  took  a  farm  at  a  rent  of  £40  a  year.  "  It  was 
the  very  poorest  soil,"  says  Gilbert  Burns,  "I  know  of  in 
a  state  of  cultivation."  He  was  not  successful.  Adver- 
sity, like  a  black  shadow,  followed  the  good  man's  steps 
— followed  his  young  brood  on  to  the  sterile  farm.  The 
crops  failed,  the  cattle  died.  The  dark  night  was  upon 
him  and  his  little  ones.  I  know  nothing  more  touching 
than  the  recital  of  Gilbert  Burns.  *^To  the  bufiFetings  of 
misfortune  we  could  only  oppose  hard  labor  and  the  most 
rigid  economy.  We  lived  sparingly.  For  several  years 
butchers'  meat  was  a  sti-anger  in  the  house.  Every 
member  of  the  family  worked  on  the  farm  to  the  utmost 
of  their  strength.  My  brother  (our  poet)  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  assisted  to  thresh  the  crop,  and  at  fifteen  was 
principal  laborer  on  the  farm ;  for  we  had  no  hired  ser- 
vant, male  or  female.  The  anguish  of  mind  we  felt  at 
our  tender  jears,  under  these  straits  and  difficulties,  was 
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reat/*     And  Robert  saj^Sy  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 

'My  iather^s  master  diedj  and  Ave  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  a 

factor  ;    my   indignation    ^^et    boils   at   the    seoimdrers 

insolent  threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  ns  all  in 

tears." 

Brave  old  father,  brave  boys!  they  toiled  well  and  no- 
bly— bnt  it  wa3  bitter  toil;  and  hard  struggles  liad  they 
to  bar  the  door  on  iiie  wolf  that  snarled  at  ttieir  linteLs 
for  many  a  year;  begrudging  them  the  poor  morsels  that 
kept  s(uil  ioid  l)ody  together,  and  tlie  f*nv  elothes  that 
covered  llieia.  After  awhile  the  ohJ  man  look  another 
furm^  on  which  the  famil}^  seems  to  have  done  better;  but 
after  several  years,  having  no  written  leasej  a  dispute 
arose  with  the  owner,  w^hieli  restdted  in  the  ruin  of  the 
occupant.  The  old  man  lived  to  know  he  was  ruined: 
but  lie  escaped  the  consequent  execution.  Death  shel- 
tered him. 

Such  were  the  scenes  amongst  which  the  youthful 
j>oet  first  felt  within  liim  the  stirrings  of  the  miglity 
spirit  which  '-wakes  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre."  Hardly 
fed — for  even  at  twenty-two,  wdien  his  condition  had  im- 
[jroved,  and  he  had  so  risen  in  the  world  as  tt>  be  learning 
a  tmde  as  a  llax  dresser,  we  lind  him  lodging  at  a  shill- 
ing  a  week,  and  writing  to  his  father  to  say  *Uhat  his 
meal  was  nearly  out."  We  have  no  doubt  porridge  and 
uat  cake  formed  the  staples  of  his  banquets.  Poorly 
clothed^ — for  when  on  the  farm  he  speaks  of  his  **€lout- 
orly  ploughboy  carcase,  bare  at  both  extremes  in  all 
weathers/ ^^head  regardless  of  bonnet,  feet  disdaiidul  of 
shoes — wnth  but  few  books,  and  not  more  than  a  sound 
country  education,  and  borne  down  by  continual  povert}-; 
we  cannot  but  wonder  how  iirst  was  kindled  within  him 
that  glorious  fervor  of  feeling,  which,  after  smouldering 
in  his  bosom  for  awhile,  bm^st  out  in  strains  of  a  pathos 
so  sweet,  a  humor  so  exquisite,  of  a  spirit  so  fiery,  so  in- 
spiriug  and  exubcnmt^ — free  as  the  wind  sweeping  through 
his  native  heatlier,  tender  as  twilight  of  the  summer  eve. 
What  fed  the  passionate  emotions  of  Ids  soul,  and  gave 
ibcm  that  overmastering  strength  which  in  after  years 
developed  itself  in  deathless  song?     Whence  came  that 
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tumultuous  love  of  his^  that  soft  well-spring  of  gentleness, 
that  delicate  glow  of  fancy,  that  high  range  of  thought, 
that  buoyant  wealth  of  fun,  that  instant  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  the  ludicrous,  the  sombre  and  the  grand; 
and  that  wondrous  power  of  change,  which  sent  every 
vnrying  sensation  and  perception  sweeping  through  his 
mind — from  whence  he  scattered  them,  like  showers  of 
diamond  dust,  through  his  poems? 

Whence  came  they?  Ask  of  Him  who  made  the  dia- 
mond and  the  sandstone — the  gorgeous  flower  and  the 
humble  grass — the  stars  and  the  clouds.  It  was  as  if  the 
ICsjiiritu  Santu  of  the  torrid  zone,  magnificent  in  foliage, 
and  Buperb  in  its  flower  with  the  dovelike  petal,  had 
biMMi  transplanted  to  the  miserable  northern  soil  of  that 
hungry  farm,  and  had  there  taken  strange  root,  and  be- 
come invigorated  and  imbued  by  northern  force  and 
freedom,  had  been  fed  and  not  killed  by  their  stormy 
hluHts;  and  while  it  retained  the  luxuriance  and  bloom 
of  itH  native  tropics,  caught  the  rugged  strength  and  en- 
ergy of  its  new  home,  growing  amongst  its  bleak  rocks 
and  on  its  thin  soil  a  thing  of  power  and  beauty — a  liv- 
ing exponent  of  the  deep  and  passionate  impulses  which 
Mlumber  in  the  grave  and  practical  hearts  of  Scotland. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  until  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  his  first  volume  was  published  under  the  modest 
lille  of  ^*  Poems  Chiefly  Scottish,"  we  find  him  with  hardy 
iiiduKtry  turning  his  hand  to  various  labor;  the  plow, 
the  Hcytlie  and  the  flail,  at  which  he  had  few  equals  and 
feared  no  competitors,  always  stood  between  him  and 
want.  His  leisure,  he  intended  to  devote  with  hearty 
pr/>od  will  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  information  ;  but 
li'iH  practical  resolutions  were  forever  upset,  by  the  way- 
wjird  impulses  of  the  imprisoned  spirit  within  him. 
Worldly  motives  prompted  him  to  walk  steadilj?^  in  paths 
t,f  routine  ;  but  he  was  irresistibly  lifted  off*  his  feet  by 
ihe  wings  of  song,  which  were  unconsciously  growihg 
//ui  of  his  soul.  Prudence  called  him  to  the  affairs  of 
Uf^t — inspiration  swept  him  into  the  regions  of  imagina- 
M//fi,  There  was  a  continual  struggle  between  his  sense 
4ff  iluiy  and  an  overwhelming  effluence  which  flooded  his 
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ilid.  lie  walked  through  a  bleak,  8terile  glen  ;  hard 
iilingf  poorly  led.  scantily  clothed  ;  with  clouds  lower- 
above  him,  and  chilly  blasts  around  him,  but  all 
blaze  within.  The  light  would  burst  through  ;  and  it 
turned  the  cold  glen,  and  gilded  the  rocks*,  and  set  the 
clouds  aglow. 
During  these  years.  Burns  was  frequently  subject  to 
of  profound  inelauchol3\  Thit^phenometiou  is  a  very 
lual  accompaniment  of  the  uorthern  imagination.  It  is 
le  mist  which  ever  and  anon  envelopes  the  rugged  grand- 
eur of  its  form — the  relapse  consequent  upon  states  of 
high  mental  exhilaration — the  harp,  unstrung  after  it  has 
been  intensely  strained,  and  widely  swept.  Whether 
this  melancholy  was  a  consequence,  or  a  cause,  of  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  muse  of  Burns,  we  will  not 
liiqnire;  but  they  were  intimately  connected.  As  the 
lujNt  condenses,  and  waters  the  grass  and  (lowers  on  the 
mountain  side,  softening  and  freshening  their  beauty ; 
the  melancholy  of  the  poet  bathes  the  imagery  of  his 
siongs  with  touching  grace  and  gentleness.  These  dark 
spells  give  the  minstrelsy  of  Burns  that  intermittent 
chamcter,  whichdistinguishes  innate  and  heaven-bestowed 
genius  from  mere  educational  and  acquired  dexterity, 
they  come  like  mighty  frosts,  congealing  the  outward 
issues  of  his  song,  Imt  leaving  the  hidden  springs  open* 
The  visible  current  disappears,  but  the  waters  accunui- 
late  within.  By  and  by,  something  occurs  which  sets 
them  seething  as  in  a  cauldron.  His  passions  as  he  him- 
self says,  would  rage  like  so  many  devils,  until  they 
found  vent  in  song.  Internal  heat  thaws  the  mute  and 
frozen  channels,  and  away  dart  the  pent-up  waters,  spark- 
ling and  alive  ;  dashing  with  vivid  force  and  glistening 
with  every  color  under  heaven, 

About  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  collected  and  pul>- 
liir^hed  his  lirst  volume  of  poeui^,  which  left  him  a  moder- 
ate profit^  but  did  not  improve  his  circumstances.  He 
became  very  poor— '^ Hungry  ruin  harl  him  in  the  wind'* 
— and  despairing  of  l>etter  days  at  home,  had  all  but  enir 
Imrkcd  to  the  West  Indies  as  overseer  of  an  estate  therffT 
Furtunately  his  friends  interposed,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
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visit  Edinburgh,  where  his  fame  amongst  the  reading  cir- 
cles had  preceded  him.  Here  he  got  amongst  **souls  of 
a  finer  mould/'  published  a  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
took  a  tour  through  some  portions  of  Scotland,  and  after 
six  months  of  absence,  invested  with  b,  growing  fame, 
and  a  good  deal  improved  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  he  return- 
ed home  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  at  Mossgiel,  to  bless 
them  with  his  little  affluence,  and  make  them  happy  in 
his  honorable  renown. 

There  is  a  fine  moral  beauty  in  the  faithful  tenderness 
displayed  by  Burns  to  his  mother  and  family.  The  in- 
cense of  the  world  did  not  intoxicate  him.  His  head 
turned  to  his  old  home.  He  lighted  it  with  his  fame,  and 
succored  it  with  his  savings.  Let  us  imitate  our  national 
bard,  and  aye  think  of  the  old  home  !  If,  in  the  race  of 
life,  we  have  won  worldly  gear,  let  us  share  our  blessings 
with  those  loving  hearts  who  tenderly  nourished  us  when 
we  had  none  but  them  to  shield  our  helplessness.  Now 
has  come  the  day  of  reciprocation.  Now  debtors,  we 
can  discharge  in  part  that  early  debt,  to  which  we  owe 
our  being  and  our  success,  with  its  long  arrear  of  interest. 
Now  men,  rejoicing  in  our  strength,  let  us  be  all  the  world 
to  those  dear  hearts,  who  were  once  all  the  world  to  us  ; 
and  sanctify  our  manhood  with  our  earliest  loves.  Let  us 
not  forget ;  lest  when  we  are  old  and  feeble,  our  own 
loved  little  ones,  working  out  the  justice  of  God,  leave  us 
forsaken.  If  we  can  mingle  our  love  and  our  abundance 
on  the  modest  altars  of  our  boyhood's  hearth,  and  be 
high  priests  there  and  manly  ministrants,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  world  and  haply  but  little  in  the  next,  from 
which  the  incense  of  so  pure  a  joy  shall  rise. 

We,  in  distant  California,  glory  in  Burns.  Let  us  do 
as  he  did.  Let  us  not  be  niggard  of  loving  letters  to 
those  who  never  begiTidged  loving  words  to  us.  What  if 
we  have  to  forego  some  festiA'e  scene,  or  burn  some  mid- 
night oil ;  are  there  not  those  who  have  forborne  pleasures 
for  us,  upon  whose  tired  faces  for  our  sakes  the  watcher's 
rushlight  has  shed  its  pallid  mys?  Nor  let  letters  con- 
tent us.  Let  substr.ntial  mementoes  of  our  love  adorn 
our  early  homes,  little  or  much  as  we  can — ^but  always 
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something.  Haply  the  few  dollars^  or  the  few  hundreds, 
though  little  to  us^  would  be  mickle  to  ours.  The  fire 
might  burn  more  (dieery  ;  the  winter  8  cold  more  cosily 
be  shut  out ;  the  8ummer  sun  more  pleasantly  enjoyed 
because  of  our  eare.  Tlie  mere  money  would  be  the  least 
jQV.  There  would  be  a  lustre  about  every  poor  guinea 
not  born  of  gold.  The  real  sterlin;^  would  not  be  that  of 
the  marts  of  commerce.  It  would  be  recoined  money, 
stamped  and  burnished  in  the  mint  of  a  son  or  brother's 
love.  It  will  till  their  little  purses  and  their  big  hearts 
at  the  same  moment,  because  *Smr  Rab  sent  it.^* 

Bunis,  after  his  return  home,  made  another  tour  ;  we 
find  him  with  an  easy,  uatm^al  grace  and  nobleness,  visit- 
ing the  eminent,  the  wealthy  and  the  titled.  The  Duke 
of  Athob  tlie  Dutcliess  of  Uordon,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
honored  themselves  by  inviting  him  as  their  guest.  After 
six  more  l)usy  ami  eventful  months,  during  which  he  set- 
tled with  publishers,  and  found  himself  master  of  the  im- 
posing sum  of  £500,  and  a  constantly  gathering  fame,  he 
"  *  irned   lionie  once  more — ^gave  his  brother  Gilbert  a 

.'  of  his  riches,  and  with  the  rest  started  in  life  as  a 
fanner  at  Ellisland,  with  a  reversionary  interest  of  a  place 
iu  the  excise  ;  a  thing  which  undoubtedly  did  him  much 
luischief. 

At  this  time  he  married  the  object  of  his  early  and 
continued  love.  He  had  become  famous  and  compara- 
tively rich,  since  he  first  loved  the  humble  peasant  girl 
whom  he  married,  Ilighborn  beauty  had  smiled  on  him, 
and  no  doubt  lit  up  many  a  temporary  flame  in  his  tin- 
dery composition.  Wealth  and  rehuement  hud  courted 
him ;  and  he  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  insensible  to  their 
blaiulishments.  But  his  generous  and  real  heart  turns  to 
liis  early  love,  with  a  faith  that  had  not  quailed  before 
frowns  of  poverty,  which  comparative  affluence  could  not 
iilmke.  antl  which  the  syren  song  and  brilliant  future  of 
tiune  could  not  seduce.  So  should  it  be  !  His  is  a  das- 
tard heart,  which  would  plight  his  troth  to  some  loving 
'  i'j:  ere  he  goes  forth  on  the  crusade  of  life  ;  but  would 
•  its  vow  should  he  rotin^n  laden  with  spoils.  The 
Muse  of  Burns  still  continued  to  pour  out,  with  a  more  or 
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less  abundance  her  lyric  strains.  He  caught  his  inspira- 
tion in  the  walks  of  daily  life,  amongst  his  own  class, 
and  from  the  nature  in  which  he  lived  and  had  his  being. 
The  wings  on  which  he  soared  were  love  and  humor  ;  his 
flights  were  through  the  free  air,  and  were  guided  by  a  fine 
moral  sense.  He  was  not  sublime  ;  but  beyond  any  poet, 
he  comes  home  to  the  heart,  he  leads  us  into  the  quiet 
sunlight.  The  sweet  smell  of  nature  salut<3s  us,  and  the 
fresh  dew  hangs  trembling  on  his  leaves  and  flowers.  By 
the  rippling  streams,  on  banks  and  braes  and  heathery 
knolls,  in  the  green  dcU  aud  along  the  moorland  edge,  he 
takes  us.  Sometimes  his  spirit  apostrophises  the  storm, 
as  it  sways  the  lofty  pine,  and  sweeps  through  the  forest 
with  a  mighty  sigh  ;  but  generally  it  bathes  in  its  tender 
light  something  that  he  can  love.  His  pet  sheep,  poor 
Maillie,  receives  him  ^^wi' her  kindly  bleat;"  his  auld 
mare,  Maggie,  getting  a  new  year  feed  of  corn  ;  the  little 
mousie  rinnin'  from  her  desolated  nest  in  the  stubble  ;  the 
*•  daisy,  wee  modest  crimson  tippit  flower" — all  come  in 
for  a  share  of  his  glowing  kindness.  He  lifts  the  latch  of 
a  theekitt  cottage.  His  eye  beams  on  the  patriarchal  sire, 
the  kindly  wife  and  mother,  the  blazing  ingle,  and  the 
open  Bible.  He  watches  the  bairns  as  they  come  drop- 
ping in  ^*Frae  service  out  among  the  farmers  roun,'^  with 
Jenny  and  her  bashful  lover  amongst  them  ;  the  plaintive 
psalm  and  the  solemn  prayer  ascend  to  heaven  ;  and  the 
poet's  full  heart  bursts  into  song.  The  actors  in  that 
scene  have  long  passed  away';  the  husband  and  the  father 
prays  no  more  ;  the  bairns  have  lived  and  toiled  and  now 
rest ;  haply  the  very  cottage  has  crumbled  into  dust ;  but 
the  scene  itself  remains.  The  genius  of  song  shone  upon 
it  one  Saturday  night,  and  by  its  own  transcendant  rays 
transferred  it  to  imperishable  plates — flattered  in  nothing, 
nor  in  aught  imperfect — but  as  it  was,  a  group  of  humble 
life,  drawn  with  such  exquisite  truth,  that  it  will  stand  as 
long  as  family  love  and  prayer  endure.  This  touches  our 
hearts. 

His  own  heart  is  swelling  full  and  over,  "and  ilka  bird 
and  ilka  tree"  receives  its  share.  But  if  a  bonnie  lassie 
comes  along,  as  to  the  queen  of  love,  he  turns  to  her  ;  and 
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II       "'t  her  with  royal  robes,  woven  by  his  own  ardent 
ii  i  ion,  pours  at  her  feet  the  very  essence  of  his  devo- 

tion and  worship.  She  dies  perhaps^-it  matters  not — he 
ees  her  beyond  the  stars,  and  in  a  transport  of  passir»nate 
bilging,  throws  himself  on  the  sod,  agonized  hy  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  them,  and  breathes  forth  his  elo- 
rpient  soul  to  *'Mary  in  Heaven."  He  is  not  lon|j^ sombre. 
Sorrow  having  found  vent  in  song,  like  spring  eloudy 
after  their  moisture  is  discharged  in  rain^  disappears,  and 
the  sun  comes  forth  again.  With  the  change,  his  exuber- 
ant humor,  second  only  to  his  love,  comes  out  and  dis- 
ports itself.  Headdresses  **The  Deii;^  and  tells  of  '*Tam 
O'Shanter/' — '*a  louse  on  a  hidy  s  bonnet/'  c^dls  out  his 
fun  and  wisdom.  And  where  nothing  better  happens  to 
avoke  his  quaint  humor,  it  even  spends  itself  on  **The 
'^    'Iiache/'  and  a  ''Tax  Cnllectnr  s  detmuid/'     His  pas- 

litie   heart  and  hia  redundant  faacYj  continiiaUy  com- 
min^e  and  efifervesce   in  a  tumult  of  poetry  ;  pregnant 

'I  the  tonic  of  high  mural  purpose  and   the  spirit  of 
lom,  it  has  furnished  a  glorious  intellectual  bi^verage 
to  our  generations  past^is  as  gi^ateful  to  our  palates  to- 
day, as  it  was  to  those  of  our  forefathers* 

The  farm  at  Ellisland  did  not  answer.  He  was  courted 
and  caressed  by  persons  in  station  far  above  him,  and  the 
labor  of  the  fiirm  became  distasteful.  He  nntortunately 
had  been  procured  an  oifice  in  the  excise,  to  which  he 
looked  in  case  the  farm  failed.  Doubtless  the  sternness 
of  necessity,  had  he  not  had  tliis  office  in  view,  would 
Imve  caused  such  attention  as  would  have  made  the  farm 
successful.  He  received  the  place,  the  emoluments  of 
w*hich  were  some  £70  per  annum.  Tliis  position  brought 
liim  in  contact  with  profitless  company,  and  induced  hab- 
its of  intemperance.  It  hampered  his  noble  indepen- 
dence of  spirit.  His  views,  right  or  wrong  were  opposed 
to  the  government,  and  as  he  expressed  them  freely,  Ite 
was  threatened  with  dismissal.  He  defended  himself 
with  his  accustomed  eloquent  spirit ;  and  though  lie  did 
Hot  lose  his  i)lace,  his  promotion  was  refused.  He  felt 
like  a  caged  eagle,  and  he  beat  in  vain  against  his  bars. 
His  condition  preyed  on  his  mindy  and  he  drank  more 
deeply  than  before. 
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Fearless  truth  has  to  crouch,  under  the  more  imperious 
need  for  bread.  The  carcase  is  maintained  by  the  slavery 
of  the  spirit.  Poor  Burns  felt  the  chain,  and  "the  iron 
entered  his  soul;"  but  death  shortly  delivered  him. 

Is  there  no  hand-writing  on  the  wall  at  this  high  fes- 
tival? Shall  we  exalt  in  our  poet's  glory  and  take  no 
warning  from  his  closing  days — He  whom  Scotland  loved 
is  smitten  by  Scotland's  vice,  and  sliall  we  not  cry  out? 
We  make  no  apology  for  hanging  a  national  warning  at 
half-mast,  upon  the  lofty  monument  of  the  poet's  renown 
— of  draping  his  glory  with  our  mourning  and  regret. 
Not  with  words  of  blame,  but  in  the  accents  of  sorrow, 
would  we  recall  the  spectacle  of  that  spirit  of  beauty,  de- 
graded and  dragged  captive  by  animal  appetite — of  that 
glorious  effluent  of  divinity,  obscured  and  polluted  by  the 
craving  fiend  of  strong  drink.  Gloom  and  poverty  sadly 
curtained  his  dying  couch. 

Scotland's  earth  received  her  wayward  son  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  to  his  last  rest;  and  men  woke  to  the 
consciousness  that  a  splendid  genius  had  come  like  a  me- 
teor amongst  them,  and  had  passed  away.  A  life  check- 
ered with  the  brightest  lights,  and  the  somberest  shades, 
had  merged  into  eternity.  But  he  had  sunk  himself  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  they  loved  him.  We  may 
safely  siiy  that  no  poet  of  any  people  has  been  so  deeply 
loved  as  Burns — ii  man  full  of  faults,  but  more  gloriously 
full  of  virtues.  His  fame  has  become  so  knit  with  his 
country,  that  to  love  Scotland  is  to  love  her  peasant  bard. 

Rest  thee,  noble,  leal  heart — faithful  and  impulsive 
si)irit,  rest !  Long  enough  hadst  thou  lived  for  fame. 
Thou  cam'st  like  a  comet,  but  though  thy  nucleus  disap- 
peared in  a  brief  space,  thy  track,  full  of  radiance,  re- 
mains tninsfixed  in  glory  in  the  heavens,  and  is  added  to 
our  j)erpetual  constellations.  Star  after  star  has  since 
appeared;  a  crowd  of  orbs  now  gem  our  skies;  but  in  its 
soft  and  tender  light  thy  glory  still  remains,  undimmed 
by  time  or  contrast.  Thou  hast  taken  thy  place  amongst 
the  choral  band  of  Poets,  who  in  all  time  have  chanted 
the  songs  of  Humanity,  and  have  given  utterance  to  its 
loves,  its  hopes,  its  triumphs,  and  despairs, — to  its  pas- 
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sions  utormy  as  winter  on  the  pnmniit  of  Benvoirlich,  or 
saft  aa  summer  on  the  Banks  of  Doon.  Tliy  voice  is 
lieard  as  a  nweet  tenor — scarce  heard  indeed  when  the 
*iwell  of  mighty  notes  prevail,  when  Milton's  superb  bass 
rolls  out,  as  from  the  unseen  spfieres;  when  ag<iin  the 
martial  recitative  of  Seotty  or  Byron' h  sonorous  baritone 
peel  foith — but  ever  and  anon,  steaUnf?  on  the  ear  with 
a  cjuiet  melody;  clear,  simple^  and  true,  which  searches 
and  pUiys  amongst  the  tendrils  of  our  nature,  stirring  the 
(nuntains  of  tenderness  within  us,  until  the  unljidden 
tears  come  forth,  and  our  touched  hearts  acknowleilge  a 
liitt^ster  s  power.  No  more  wilt  thou  sing  the  songs  of 
freedom,  and  of  love,  and  of  humble  life — no  more  catch 
uj»  the  ancient  melodies  and  ballads  of  thy  couutry,  and 
tmnsmit  them  clothed  witli  new  and  living  beaut>v. 

But  a  nation's  tongues  take  up  thy  strains;  they  go, 
\vivndering  in  pathos  and  ptwer,  through  the  valleys  and 
junongst  the  hills  of  thy  native  land,  waking  her  eclioes 
and  sinking  into  the  hearts  of  her  iieople,  softening  them 
iitid  making  them  bnive^they  are  prolongecl  beyond  her 
narrow  bounds,  and  carried  wherever  her  sons  wander, 
till  the  airs  thou  hast  imnit»rtalized  encircle  the  earth- — and 
Ht  this  moment  will  ascend  from  almost  every  clime  a 
spontaneous  thank-otTering  to  the  Great  Source  of  all 
[jootry,  in  gratitude  that  He  woke  thy  glowing  minstrelsy. 


MATTHEW  HALL  MCALLISTER. 


pr  jiBfi^J  ^   JIlOHTOK 


^Mms  eminent  gentleman  was  Dorn  in  t^savannah^  Georgia, 
L  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Noveni])er,  in  the  year 
dprhteen  hnndred,  onfl  died  at  San  Francisro.  California, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December;  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Collegej 
NW  Jersey,  and  bred  to  tlie  law,  in  wliieh  honorable 
profesnion,  for  three  generations,  members  of  his  family 
have  achieved  dii^tinction.  After  his  admissitjn  to  the 
liir,  he  practiced  Buccessfully  in  the  City  of  Savannah 
far  twenty-nine  years;  and  during  the  Administratiun  of 
John  Quiney  Adams,  filled  the  post  of  United  Stute.s  At- 
toniey  for  the  Southern  District  of  (leorgiu,  whii^h  had 
lieen  previously  held  by  his  father,  Mutthcw  McAllister^ 
under  ihaappointment  of  General  Washington.  For  many 
yeur«,  Judge  McAllister  was  so  fully  occupied  by  the  labo- 
rious duties  connected  with  his  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  that  he  took  no  conspicurnis  part  in  public 
ulliiirs  ;  but  when,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  graft  the  revolutionary  doctrine 
rtf  nullification  upon  the  policy  of  the  South,  he  boldly 
ranged  himself  witii  the  defenders  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  and  in  the  heated  discussions  which  occured 
during  that  period,  exhibited  a  breadth  of  knowledge, 
a  logical  power,  and  a  fervid  eloquence,  which  soon  mark- 
ed  him  for  a  popular  leader.  At  the  age  of  thirty*Gve, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  inlluential  mem- 
bers of  the  LegisUiture  of  Georgia,  and  subsequently, 
for  five  successive  years,  represented  Savannah  in  the 
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higher  branch  of  that  body,  during  which  time,  in  the 
face  of  a  vigorous  and  persistent  opposition,  he  effected 
a  radical  and  most  beneficial  change  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Court,  for 
the  Correction  of  Errors. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  he  became  the  Deni- 
Qcratic  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Georgia,  and 
though  his  party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority,  such  was  his 
personal  popularity,  that  he  was  defeated  only  by  a  small 
vote ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  represented  his  native 
State  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  large,  in  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  which  nominated  General  Cass  for 
the  Presidency.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  he  mi- 
grated to  California,  and  practiced  law  in  San  Francisco 
with  remarkable  success  until  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  when  he  temporarily  returned  to  Georgia.  At  this 
period,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  were  engaged  in  the 
selection  of  an  United  States  Senator,  and  upon  the  arriv- 
al of  Judge  McAllister,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  permanently  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  he  was  nominated  by  his  friends,  and 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  votes,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  a  choice,  he  obtained  the  extraordinary  number 
of  ninety-three.  So  emphatic  a  compliment  has  been  rarely 
paid  \o  any  man,  however  eminent,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  first  Circuit  Court  for  the  Pacific 
States,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Presiding  Judge, 
which  position  he  retained  until  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign ; 
and,  after  forty  years  spent  in  arduous  labor  and  rewarded 
by  honorable  achievements,  he  retired  into  that  private 
station  from  which  it  pleased  God  that  he  should  never 
again  emerge. 

Thus  have  been  summarily  stated  a  few  of  the  leading 
facts  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man,  of  whose  ca- 
reer, it  may  be  justly  said  :  ^'sic  itur  ad  mtra^  Of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  it  may  be  generally  ob- 
served, that  he  possessed  in  happy  combination  the  shrewd 
practical  sense,  the  keen  and  analytical  power,  and  the 
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f^trong  moral  feeling,  which  characterized  his  Scottish 
ancestry,  and  the  glowing  imagination  and  the  chivalrous 
honor  which  grow  out  of  aristocratic  systems  and  ripen 
under  tropical  skies.  His  learning  was  both  extensive 
aud  varied ;  his  style,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing, 
clear  and  rich  ;  and  his  language  apt  and  precise.  His 
manners  were  of  the  old  school,  so  gentle  and  so  courtly 
that  they  won  for  him  affection  and  commanded  for  him 
respect.  He  was  kind  and  generous  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  young  practitioners  especially,  who, 
in  their  early  struggles^  are  oft-en  chilled  and  wounded  by 
the  frosty  patronage,  the  trampling  jealousy,  or  the  hard 
severity,  of  their  seniors,  ever  found  in  him  a  discriminat- 
ing adviser  and  a  sympathizing  friend. 

Illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks  might 
be  numerously  cited^  were  not  brevity  part  of  the  design 
of  this  sketch.  Among  those  bearing  on  his  professional 
standings  may  be  recalled  the  celebrated  case  of  Kennedy 
vs.  The  Georgia  State  Bank^  reported  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  Howard's  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  Judge  McAllister  argued  against  Daniel 
Webst<?r  and  other  eminent  lawyerSj  and  in  which  he  was 
victorious.  His  argument  in  this  case  fully  exhibits  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  and  the  profundity  of  his  research, 
which  were  even  more  Btrikiogly  displayed  after  he  had 
reached  the  Bench,  in  an  opinion  which  received  the  un- 
usual  honor  of  being  formally  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  These,  however,  are  but  two 
examples  out  of  many  that  might  be  selected  from  the 
product  of  his  industry  within  the  wide  circle  in  which 
he  moved. 

But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  services  which  Judge 
McAllister  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  were 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  gi^eat  commu- 
nities which  fringe  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which,  within 
twenty  years,  have  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley by  carrying  civilization  to  its  extreme  western  limit. 
In  this  practical  age,  in  which  facts  multiply  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  profoundly 
occupied  with  their  own  immediate  concerns^  we  are  apt 
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to  overlook  the  importance  of  contemporary  events  in 
their  relation  to  the  future  ;  but  history  has  always  placed 
the  founders  of  States  among  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
race,  and  to  this  class  the  subject  of  these  observations 
emphatically  belonged.  The  head  of  a  large  and  distin- 
guished family,  at  an  advanced  age,  surrounded  by  asso- 
ciations from  which  it  must  have  been  most  difficult  for 
him  to  escape,  he  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
his  native  State,  crossed  a  continent,  and  in  a  country 
scarcely  redeemed  from  barbarism  and  exceptional  in  all 
its  conditions,  established  centres  of  usefulness  and  of 
influence,  which  have  most  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
rapid,  but  symmetrical  and  steady,  progress  that  has 
attracted  to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  wondering  admiration 
of  the  world.  Not  only  this,  but  in  his  place  on  the 
Bench,  with  great  questions  to  decide,  in  the  solution  of 
which  he  was  almost  unassisted  by  precedent,  he  most 
actively  and  beneficially  participated  in  the  just  applica- 
tion of  legal  principles  to  anomalous  and  intricate  com- 
bination of  fact,  and  thus  rendered  to  society,  perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit  that  wisdom  and  learning  can  confer. 
The  single  volume  of  his  opinions,  edited  by  one  of  his 
sons,  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  which  will  excite  the 
attention  and  respect  of  future  generations,  and  the  utility 
of  which  will  be  coextensive  with  the  existence  of  the 
Union. 

The  death  of  Judge  McAllister  was  sudden  but  not 
unexpected.  In  the  various  Courts  of  San  Francisco — 
Municipal,  State,  and  Federal — the  usual  honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory,  and  were  accompanied  by  eulogies, 
both  from  the  Bench  and  from  the  Bar,  more  than  ordi- 
narily earnest  and  impressive.  The  funeral  ceremonies 
were  rendered  highly  imposing  by  the  number,  the  respect- 
ability, and  the  sincerity,  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
witnessed. 

To  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Judge  McAllister,  especially  to  the 
narrow  circle  where  his  inner  life  was  spent,  there  are 
dther  thoughts  and  other  feelings  suggested  by  his  death, 
which  are  best  unuttered.     ^^Quis  taUa  fando  temperet  a 
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lackrymisy  With  reverential  tenderness  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the  tomb.  There,  in 
that  beautiful  cemetery,  overlooking  the  Pacific,  where 
the  war  of  our  hard  and  struggling  life  cannot  penetrate, 
and  where  the  western  breezes  make  soft  music  amidst 
the  graves  of  the  unforgotten  dead,  he  shall  calmly  and 
securely  sleep,  while  in  the  metropolis  of  California  his 
descendants  shall  worthily  transmit  his  lofty  virtues  and 
his  intellectual  fame,  and  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast, 
society,  ever  expanding  and  ever  improving,  shall  per- 
manently feel  the  impulse  of  his  labors,  and  shall  preserve 
his  name  on  the  roll  of  its  most  illustrious  Pioneers. 


JOSEPH  G.  BALDWIN. 


J3y    jJ.    p.     ^OWABE^ 


▲  UTHO»    or   THB    "8L0TK    PIPEHS/' 


THE  father  of  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, emigrated  to  Virf^inia  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life;  and  after  a  few  years'  residence  in  Ids  adopted  h!tate, 
married  a  lady  of  his  own  name  from  Maryland,  whose 
uncle  subsequently  became  very  distingnished  in  the 
judicial  luuials  of  Yirsinia.  That  father  atill  live«  at 
Lynchburg.  Born  at  iStaunton,  in  the  county  of  Augusta, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  181 5^  we  find  young  Joseph,  at 
the  tender  age  of  twelve,  developing  unusual  business 
precocity  and  earnest  self-reliance  in  the  performance  of 
the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  a  Deputy  District 
Court  Clerk  in  his  native  town.  Still  further  illustrating 
his  youthful  energy  and  early  mental  capaeityj  we  hear 
nf  his  assuming  the  entire  editorial  control  of  a  popular 
newspaper,  at  Buchanan,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  at 
the  very  boyish  period  of  seventeen.  And  it  may  be  here 
remarked  with  propriety,  that  no  better  instance  can  be 
adduced  than  the  individual  now  under  review,  of  the 
tendency  of  our  peculiar  institutions  to  foster  and  reward 
the  unaided  efforts  of  the  emulous  oflspring  of  compara- 
tive indigence. 

How  he  acquired  his  legal  knowledge^  save  by  night 
vigils,  cannot  be  told;  but  a  comparative  lad  of  but  nine- 
t-een  years  of  age,  he  is  next  seen  at  DeKalb,  in  the  State 
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of  Mississippi,  springing  into  legal  notoriety,  and  the 
caressed  and  intimate  associate  of  such  luminaries  as 
Wiley  P.  Harris  and  J.  T.  Harrison,  and  that  marvel  of 
modern  oratory,  S.  S.  Prentiss.  Between  him  and  the 
latter  arose  upon  the  instant  an  enduring  regard,  stronger 
than  the  ties  of  brotherhood.  It  was  the  sudden  meet- 
ing  of  kindred  genius — the  blending  and  coalescing  of 
two  master-spirits.  It  was  wonderful,  the  strange  affec- 
tion that  knit  so  indissolubly  together  those  two  nervous 
minds.  It  was  just  as  the  great  advocate  was  embarking 
at  New  Orleans  to  breathe  his  last  in  his  loved  Natchez. 
He  turned  away  from  the  coterie  of  almost  worshiping 
ones  who  surrounded  him,  to  his  devoted  friend,  Colonel 
Alexander  Walker  of  tho  JJdta.  ^^Alec,  be  sure,"  said 
he  in  that  melting  voice  of  his,  ^^to  write  my  love  to 
Joe  Baldwin.  /  have  written  my  last  on  earth.  A  great 
man  is  Joe.  He  has  no  superior  as  writer  and  lawyer. 
He  comes  the  nearest  to  my  idea  of  an  universal  genius." 
It  was  the  tribute  of  dying  worth  to  living  excellence. 

At  twenty-one,  young  Baldwin  repaired  to  Sumpter 
county,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  continuing  the  practice 
of  his  profession  with  renewed  zest  and  extraordinary 
success,  until  summoned  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
the  State  legislative  councils.  In  '44,  he  acquired  much 
oratorical  reputation  as  an  electoral  canvasser  on  the 
Whig  ticket;  and  in  1849  was  defeated  by  Col.  S.  W. 
Inge  for  Congress,  by  250  votes;  yet  establishing  his  per- 
sonal popularity  in  that  violent  Democratic  State  by 
securing  the  suffrage  of  every  county  in  his  district  but 
one. 

At  that  time,  the  practice  of  the  law  in  that 
section  of  the  country  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
attorney  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  his  entire 
judicial  circuit.  The  termination  of  this  protracted 
itinerancy  left  him  but  a  scant  space  of  some  two  or 
three  months  for  devotion  to  his  home  clientage.  It  was 
during  one  of  those  hurried  intervals,  and  while  fretted 
with  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  that  he  in- 
dicted by  snatches  and  at  candle  light,  that  series  of 
sketched  now  so  popularly  known  under  the  soubriquet 
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)r  The  Flush   Times  of  Alabama.     I  regard  it  almost  a 
aialter  of  supererogation  to  descant  npon  the  merits  of 
Ihis  production,  now  so  generally  diffused   throughout 
)ur  land.     Its  title  and  class  of  topics,  somewhat  repug- 
nant to  the  staid  and  seholarly  mind,  would  associate  it 
[with  that  careless,  and  roistering  and  rollicking,  mass  of 
l^pheuieral  exudings  with  which  the  press  has  teemed  for 
Ifieveral  j^ast  years.     Its  perusal  dissipates  such  disparag- 
ling  notion.    That  it  was  hastily  composed  is  no  argument 
lugaiust  its  intrinsic  worth.    It  was  the  first  literary  essay 
Tof  a  miml  crowded  with   thought  and   replete  with  ex- 
li|aisit<3    imagery — the    primitive   yield  of  a   rich  virgin 
[«^oil — the  gleeful  bubbling  of  a  full,  and  till  then  undis- 
Iturbed  fountain.     Occasionally  descending  into  the  pro- 
[rin(*ialisms  and  sectional   eccentricities  of  a  class  with 
whom  the  author  was  brought  in  contact,  the  reader  is 
never  annoyed  witli  tanieness  or  startled  by  vulgarity. 
There  is  a  genial  and  boun*ling  mirthfiilness  throughout, 
with   no  offensive    or  wounding  syllable.      He  riots  in 
ludicrous  delight,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  nomadic 
fbar,  and  yet  so  hearty  and  refined  are  his  strokes  of 
humor,  that  he  enhances  his  victims  in  our  estimation. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  gross  caricature   in  the  Flu^h 
\Times  that  so  pleases  the  unlettered  crowd*    It  would  be 
idiffieiilt  not  to  admire  old  C'hasm  in  his  fierce  battle 


igainst 


the  lefflxl  fl 
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Igling.     While  venting  such  gall 


as 


Jliever  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Timon,  he  niaintains  the 

Idignity  of  a  veteran   lam^er,  and   interweaves  the  most 

opposite    and    learned    quotations    in    his   classical    and 

^ithiug  invective.     Apart  from  the  emanations  of  eon- 

IvuUing  wit  that  scintillate  and  sparkle  along  each  page, 

[this  work   has  a  higher  charm  of  pure,  classic  diction. 

It  contains  no  violation  of  the  most  rigid  literary  taste, 

'^or  the  most  elevated  chastity  of  thought;  and  it  almost 

groans  under  its  affluence  of  cunning  fantasies  of  lan- 

50.  and  merry  conceits,  and  adroit  suddenness  of  sit- 

'  uaiioos. 

There  is  one  serious  efiort  in  the  collection  that  be- 
|c:ome»  extremely  pathetic  as  we  recall  the  relations  that 
ensted  between  the  writer  and  the  subject,     A  survivor 
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is  portraying  the  attributes  of  his  deceased  friend ;  and 
it  required  just  such  a  golden  pen  to  trace  the  bright 
and  glowing  theme.  They  had  been  companions;  and 
many  a  time  and  oft  had  pierced  the  drowsy  ear  of  night 
with  their  chaste  but  uproarious  hilarity.  It  may  be  a 
defect  of  both  taste  and  judgment  on  my  part,  but  for 
purity  of  style  and  richness  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion and  sententious  analysis  of  character,  I  have  en- 
countered nothing  superior  in  the  English  language  to 
Judge  Baldwin's  essay  on  the  life  of  S.  S.  Prentiss.  It 
is  a  dense  repertoire  of  salient  thought  enveloped  in 
spotless  Saxon  robe;  and  yet  the  writer  scarcely  ever 
crossed  the  portals  of  a  hedge  school-house. 

He  has  written  another  work,  of  a  character  so  di- 
vergent from  his  humorous  essays  that  it  puzzles  us  to 
conceive  them  the  issue  of  the  same  brain.  His  "  Party 
Leaders"  is  a  careful  and  philosophic  product  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  A  reviewer,  who  would  mould  public  opinion 
to  his  behests,  once  pronounced  its  style  '^ambitious." 
It  was  the  sneer  of  envy  and  malicious  detraction.  The 
language  of  this  superior  treatise  especially  embodies  the 
elements  of  nervousness  and  simplicity,  while  the  ar- 
rangement and  marshaling  of  his  facts  develop  the 
liighest  order  of  logic.  1  am  more  than  willing  to  rest 
the  literary  fame  of  my  deceased  friend  upon  this  single 
production.  It  has  already  noiselessly  crept  into  the 
classics  of  the  day,  and  has  received  the  stamp  of  merit 
from  English  approbation.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  dis- 
jointed times  of  the  present,  but  the  future  statesman 
will  garner  it  up  as  the  most  reliable  contemporaneous 
biography  of  those  great  spirits  who  thought  and  acted 
for  the  rude  masses  of  our  generation ;  and  it  will  be- 
come his  encyclopa3dia  from  which  to  cull  pregnant 
political  facts  that  would  otherwise  have  glided  into 
oblivion.  He  will  ponder  over  its  close  analysis  and 
amazing  fertility  of  thought,  and  award  that  due  com- 
mendation to  its  brilliant  author,  of  which  our  people 
are  somewhat  chary. 

Judge  Baldwin  was  extremely  careless  of  his  literary 
reputation.     Penning  with  utmost  ease  and  facility,  he 
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iidopted  no  method,  but  wrote  only  when  ''  in  the  moodr 
and  he  strewed  his  prolilic  manuscripts  around  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  spoiled  child,  the  playthings  of  whieli 
lie  was  weary.  I  know,  however,  that  had  he  not  been 
.sutumoned  away^  he  would  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
master  effort  of  his  life.  He  had  already  amassed  the 
materials  for  a  philosophic  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
Fdcitio  coast.  With  wealth  sufficient  fur  literary  retiracy, 
engirt  on  all  sides  with  admiring  and  loving  friends^  and 
in  the  full  Hush  and  vigor  of  his  powers,  it  might  well  be 
augured  that  he  would  achieve  something  of  honor  to  the 
age.     But  the  great  and  good  God  willed  otherwise. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  say  something  of  his  legal 
attainments  and  forensic  ability.  It  is  a  very  stupid  error 
of  the  illiterate  that  the  limited  mental  constitution  of  a 
man  does  not  permit  excellence  in  more  than  one  intel- 
lectual pursuit;  and  hence  their  loathness  to  intrust  litiga- 
tion to  a  lawyer  who  is  detected  in  anything  that  savors 
of  abstract  intellectual  pursuits.  But  the  vast  learning 
and  continuous  writing  of  Cicero  debarred  him  not  from 
his  patrons^  nor  impaired  his  powers  of  oratory.  It  is 
I'  '  -  that  gilds  and  renders  attractive  the  drudging 
I"  _  uns;  and  hence  the  illustration  of  Macaulay  on 
this  very  matter  that  the  fleet  ostrich  employs  its  wings 
as  well  as  feet. 

Contending  against  a  voice  by  no  means  attractive  and 
a  physique  ill  adapted  to  the  graces  of  the  higher  rank 
of  oratorical  efforts,  Judge  Baldwin  had  at  his  command 
forcible  and  terse  and  pointed  language,  that  never  failed 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  both  judge  and  jury. 

In  another  connection,  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
severe  logical  cast  of  his  mind,  and  yet,  with  the  rarest 
versatility  and  relief,  while  avoiding  all  attempts  at  rheto- 
rical flourish,  he  would  bring  to  bear  the  mo^t  iniioitable 
and  exquisite  powers  of  illustration.  About  the  most 
arid  and  uninviting  legal  abstraction,  he  would  weave  some 
happy  simile  or  anecdotal  coincidence  that  would  captivate 
the  understanding  of  the  most  obtuse. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Baldwin  left  Alabama,  reaching  California 
in  the  early  part  of  1854, 
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With  a  mind  stored  with  every  phase  of  legal  learning, 
both  as  counsellor  and  advocate,  he  had  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  his  olden  home ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore, that  in  the  new  State  of  California  he  should  rank 
at  once  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  bar  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  success  was  commensurate  with  his  marked 
ability.  His  professional  prominence  secured  him  the 
position  of  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  to  which  he 
was  elevated  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  the  fell  of  the 
year  1858. 

The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  new  and  untried  sphere  mounts 
into  the  marvelous  and  borders  upon  the  realms  of  fable. 
At  the  outset  of  his  judicial  career,  there  was  a  constantly 
increasing  calendar  that  had  already  swollen  to  the  fright- 
ful number  of  near  600  causes — an  Augean  stable  of 
diverse  and  intricate  litigation  that  might  well  appall  the 
most  herculean  Judge.  At  the  termination  of  his  term 
of  office,  the  portentous  calendar  was  cleared;  and  it  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  serried  and 
confused  mass  had  passed  through  his  laborious  hands — 
an  amount  of  continuous  toil  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  judicature.  More  than  any  other  of  our  Supreme 
Judiciary,  has  he  contributed  to  elucidate  our  infant  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  the  novel  and  perplexing  questions  that 
have  sprung  up  under  our  peculiar  situation  and  varied 
pursuits.  He  combined  imwonted  industry  with  most 
consummate  ability.  His  adjudications  are  models  of 
clear  and  logical  perception,  and  reveal  the  most  ex- 
tensive research,  and  stringent  power  of  analysis,  and 
copious  and  refined  illustration,  and  are  characterized  by 
grace  of  style,  and  scholarly  learning  and  sound  deduc- 
tion. In  little  while,  he  reared  his  name  among  the  most 
distinguished  and  erudite  of  the  jurists  of  the  land. 

The  State  of  California  should  be  very  proud  of  Judge 
Baldwin.  He  has  been  intimately  and  prominently  as- 
sociated with  her  history  for  the  last  ten  years.  Even 
his  salient  and  epigrammatic  wit,  generally  so  transitory, 
is  interwoven  and  will  become  traditionary  with  the 
striking  events  that  provoked  its  flashing. 
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The  manners  of  Judge  Baldwin  were  of  a  frank  and 
simple  nature,  with  a  sweet  iiitrusiveness  of  social  tern* 
perament  that  disarmed  all  reserve  and  beckoned  im- 
mediate companionship.  He  united  the-  highest  order  of 
conversational  powers  to  the  fascination  of  hi.s  exhaustless 
flow  of  racy  and  pungent  humor;  and  yet  had  he  amanli- 
iies^  of  character  and  a  stern  sense  of  right  and  a  high 
principle  of  honor  that  won  the  esteem  of  the  great  and 
K^gocKl  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Such  as  he 
could  never  foster  a  sordid  feeling.  His  pockets  were 
ever  open  to  every  charitable  appeal,  lie  esteemed 
his  race,  and  his  checkered  career  is  marked  at  each 
footfall  with  the  most  passionate  aftectiouj^.  Towards 
those  he  loved  he  maniiested  the  tenderness  of  girl- 
hood, I  have  seen  the  big  tear-drop  course  down  his 
cheek  as  he  would  mount  in  glowing  panegyri<*  upon  hi8 
great  political  chieftain,  llcnry  Clay.  He  has  gone  to 
hi»  long  home,  leaving  no  enmity  behind.  As  son  and 
husband  and  father  lie  was  the  idol  of  devoted  love.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  buried  a 
darling  boy;  but  they  met  Again  in  the  spirit-land.  It  is 
almost  wrong  to  weep  at  the  final  departure  of  such  a  man. 
Upon  his  garments  rests  not  a  stain.  He  is  in  bliss  and 
^ith  his  God :  would  we  recall  him  to  a  life  that  at  best 
is  full  of  sorrows  ? 


CORNELIUS   K.   GARRISON. 
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THIS  gentleman  was  born  on  the  TTudson  river,  near 
West  Point,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1809.     Hi^s 
[ancestors  were  HoUamlers,  and  among  the  first  settlers 
[of  New  AniBterdam;    on  the  fathers  side  the  Garrisons 
[find  Coverts,  an<]  on  the  mother  s  the  Kingsknds  and  the 
jSi-hnylers— among  the  earliest  uf  the  old  Knitkerboekc  r 
[families.     His  father,  Oliver  Garrison,  was  at  one  time  a 
large  capitalist,  bvit  lost  his  property  a\  hen  Cornelins  was 
quite  young.     The  latter^  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  left  his 
[home  and  found  employment  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
Hudson  river,  folhnving  this  oeeupation  during  the  Inisi- 
ness  season  for  about  three  years.     Alive  to  the  vahie  and 
necessity  of  an  education^  he  diligei:iily  applied  himself 
throughout  the  winter  months  when  the  navigation  of 
the  river  was  suspended,  to  study  at  a  country  sehonl. 
At  the  request  of  his  mother,  he  abandoned  the  river  and 
went  to  New  York  eity,  to  learn  architecture  and  tlie 
building  trade.      He  remained  in  New  York  three  years. 
The  knowledge  which  he  acquired  of  architecture  during 
that  period  was  extensive,  and  valuable  to  him  in  ihe 
years  which  immediately  followed. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Garrison  removed  x<% 
Canada,  where  for  five  or  six  years  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the   erection   of   buildings,  and   the   constructing  of 
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steamboats  on  the  great  lakes.  During  his  residence 
there,  he  became  a  married  man,  espousing  a  lady  of 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

In  Canada,  Mr.  Garrison  acquired  the  reputation, 
which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  of  being  a  reliable, 
clear-headed,  and  sagacious  business  man.  The  Upper 
Canada  Company — one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England,  and 
owning  extensive  possessions — ^gave  to  him  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  the  province  ;  a 
trust  upon  which  he  entered,  but  which  he  soon  surren- 
dered, owing  to  the  threatened  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  growing  out 
of  the  border  difficulties  existing  at  the  time.  Having 
led  an  active  life  in  CVuiada  for  nearly  six  years,  Mr. 
Garrison  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  went  to 
the  Southwest,  where  he  long  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness he  had  so  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  British 
provinces,  and  was  also  engaged  in  several  other  im- 
portant mercantile  enterprises  connected  with  steam 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi. 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
Mr.  Garrison  removed  to  Panama,  where  he  established 
a  commercial  and  Ijanking  house.  This  enterprise  was 
the  most  successful  of  any  which  had  thus  far  engaged 
his  attention.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1852,  being 
then  on  a  visit  to  New  York  city,  ^vith  a  view  to  estab- 
lish there  a  branch  of  his  Panama  house,  our  subject 
accepted  an  offer  made  him  by  the  Nicaragua  Steamship 
Company,  to  take  the  San  Francisco  agency  of  their  line 
of  vessels. 

A  sketch  of  Mr.  Garrison's  seven  years'  residence  in 
California  would  almost  involve  a  history  of  San  Fran- 
(!isco  during  that  period.  He  landed  in  that  city 
when  the  newly-established  Nicaragua  Steamship  Line 
was  rapidly  declining  under  inefficient  management, 
and  had  fallen  into  disrepute  by  the  terrible  calamities 
of  the  Independence  and  S.  S,  Lewis.  The  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  with  its  splendidly  equipped  line  under  the 
able  direction  of  Captain  Knight,  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  and  it  seemed  that  the  rival  line,  growing  more 
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unpopular  with  each  now  disastor,  must  soon 
pass  out  of  oxistenco.  Mr.  Garrison  arrived,  March 
23d,  1853,  on  the  steamer  Sierra  Nerrnhf  with  a  salary  of 
$GO,000  per  annum,  and  $25,000  addilional,  a^  the  agent 
of  Bundry  Insurance  CoDii>unies.  Tlie  (^ITeet  nf  his  ad* 
uunii^trative  ability  upon  tlie  fijrtunes  of  tlie  Xiearagiia 
Ti'ansit  Company  was  immediate,  Frnm  liring  cm  the 
verge  of  diissolution^  it  i^prang,  as  if  liy  niagie,  into  life  antl 
prosperity.  The  new  agent  promptly  reorganized  the 
service  in  every  department ;  recommended  tiie  Iniilding 
of  several  fa^^t  ocean  8teuDi?^hips,  which  in  due  time  made 
their  appearance  around  Cape  Ilorn,  he,  in  some  instances, 
having  n  pruprietury  interest  in  the  steamei\s  an<l  jihieing 
them  on  the  line  as  an  individual  enterprise.  Indjuing 
the  Company  in  New  York  with  his  own  indomitable 
energy,  he  induced  Vanderbilt  to  establish  a  lino  of  ser- 
viceable steamers  on  the  inland  waters  of  Nitvaragua,  An 
excellent  road  was  constructed  from  San  Juan  del  Pur  to 
Virgin  Bay.  and  the  navigatiijn  of  the  Han  Juan  River  was 
improved.  At  tlio  same  time  he  made  a  strong  lud  for 
carrying  the  mails — letters  being  taken  free  to  induce 
patronage  to  tliat  route — and  iimdly.  an  equal  |)oi1ionof 
the  treasure  shipment  was  secured.  The  traveling  public 
admitted  tliat  ''a  power  in  the  land"  had  appeared,  and 
the  Nicaragua  route  was  transformed,  from  a  condition  of 
apathy  and  decay^  into  \'igorous  prosperity,  mainly  by  the 
energy  and  will  of  one  man.  The  steamship  comp(»tition 
of  that  day  has  never  been  paralleled  in  the*  Idstory  of 
ocean  navigaticui.  Its  intluence  extended  far  and  wide, 
and  the  rivalry,  strained  to  the  utmost  tension  of  con- 
llicting  moneyed  interests,  gave  a  tone  to  every  department 
iif  business  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

About  six  months  after  his  arrri^al,  and  pcrliaps  before 
!ie  had  come  to  fully  understand  his  adopted  Htatc,  Mr. 
trarrison  was  elected  Muyur  of  San  Francisco,  He  might 
fairly  have  claimed  exemption  from  additional  burthens, 
cunsidering  the  hen  ulean  task  he  had  undertaken  in  the 
F|)here  of  his  legitimate  business.  The  distinction  was 
wholly  unsought  by  one  whose  tastes  and  occupations 
lif(^  h.u-1  been  outside  of  the  political  arena. 
10 
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His  immediate  predecessors,  Messrs.  Harris  and  Brenham. 
had  filled  the  Mayoralty  with  marked  ability  and  success, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  some  misgivings  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  field 
thus  new  and  untried.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that 
the  Siime  sound  judgment  and  executive  talent  that  could 
grasp  and  prosperously  control  steamship  lines  and  bank- 
ing institutions,  could  with  equal  facility  administer  the 
aflairs  of  a  community.  His  inaugural  address,  delivered 
in  October,  1853,  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Common 
Council,  was  a  model  of  plain,  unpretending  common 
sense,  abounding  in  practical  suggestions,  going  straight 
to  the  point,  and  quite  devoid  of  floiu^ish  or  altenii)t  at 
oratorical  display.  He  acknowledged  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility,  and  pledged  himself  to  devote  his  best 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 

A  month  later,  he  submitted  a  message,  which  may 
challenge  any  paper  of  the  kind,  in  sound  business  ideas 
and  financial  propositions.  It  contained  the  germs  of 
what  became,  years  afterwards,  the  rallying  cries  of  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  the  city  government.  The 
first  outspoken  denunciation  in  any  official  document,  of 
the  disgraceful  i)ublic  gambling  then  i)revalent  in  the  many 
saloons  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  first  rebuke  of  Sunday 
theatricals,  with  a  recommendation  for  ordinances  for 
their  suppression,  are  found  in  this  message.  And  it  was 
not  merely  a  verbal  protest  against  the  evils  described. 
Mr.  Garrison  never  ceased  to  wage  war  against  them  until 
t  he  det:?ired  reforms  were  completely  effected.  The  crime 
of  a  public  gambling  hell  has  never  blackened  the  fame 
of  San  Francisco  since  Mayor  Grarrison's  term.  For  this 
net  alone  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  respect 
morality,  decency  and  good  order.  The  first  proposal  of 
:m  Industrial  School  for  juvenile  delinquents,  who  should 
thus  be  sei)arated  from  contact  with  the  hardened  crim- 
inals in  the  cells  of  the  city  prison;  the  earliest  sugges- 
tions of  a  tarifl\)f  hack  fares  for  the  protection  of  strangers 
Irom  extortion  ;  the  taxation  of  non-resident  capital, 
millions  of  which  were  enjoying  all  the  protection  and 
benefits  of  Government  without  contributing  in  the  least 
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to  its  mainteiiancc;  the  builrHng  of  substantial,  well- 
ventilated  school  houses  in  place  of  the  shanties  then 
used  in  yarious  districts — these,  among  other  proposals 
equally  sensible  and  at  that  time  novel ^  were  embodied 
in  the  message.  There  wais  also  a  pkiin  and  conjpre- 
hensive  statement  of  the  city  indebtedness,  with  well- 
'"  '  d  |)lans  for  its  liquidation,  and  ijlacintr  tlie  puldie 
I  -  upon  a  healthy  basis — all  hihowing  that  an  earnest 

and  thorough-going  business  man  was  at  the  helm. 

This  message  is  here  inserted,  nearly  in  fulh  Al- 
though a  lengthy  doeument,  yet  it  possesses  giTat  his- 
toric value,  and  no  San  Franciscan  should  neglect  a 
carefid  perusal  of  its  sound,  practical  suggestions,  and 
the  interesting  view  which  it  presents  of  tlie  condition 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  city  governmentj  six- 
teen years  ago. 

MESSAGE  OP  Mavor  Garrison,  delivered  to  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  Nov.  15,  1853. 

To  ti^  Houomble  the  ConmioB  Council  of  the  City  of  San  Franeiaco. 

Gentlemen: — In  fulfilment  of  a  duty  enjoined  on  ]no 
by  the  charter  of  the  city^  and  a  promise  made  at  the 
time  of  my  induction  into  office,  I  ]:>eg  leave  respectfully 
to  communicate  to  you  thi'  following  statement  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  city,  and  its  linauL^ial  condition^  on 
the  22d  of  the  past  month,  together  with  the  estimated 
reeeii)tsand  disbursements  for  the  remain<ler  of  the  fiscal 
year*  I  have  also  appended  my  views,  founded  upon  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  ramihcations  of  the 
goverumentT  in  regard  to  the  evils  and  abuses  w^hi^di 
have  so  long  existed  in  the  conduct  of  our  municipal 
affairs^  with  the  hope  and  conviction  tluit  the  Common 
Council  will  cooperate  with  me  in  making  the  corrections 
which  are  necessary  to  the  well-guarding  of  the  public 
treasury  from  abuses,  the  just  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  its  tinances,  and  high-toned  credit  of  the  city. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  entire 
indebtedness  of  the  city,  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1853,  was  as  follows: 
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Ponded  Debt $1,500,000  00 

City  Warrants  unpaid  July  1, 1853 $215,647  47 

Citv  Warrants  issued  from  July  1  to  Oct.  5,  1853 217,953  84 

City  Warrants  issued  from  Oct.  5  to  Oct.  22,  1853 23,021  78 

$456,623  09 

Less  received  bv  R.  Mattbewson  from  treasurer,  to  Oct. 

5,  1853. . .  ; $58,890  34 

Less  received  by  S.  R.  HarriK.  from  treasurer,  to  Oct.  22, 

1853 95,597  40, 

$154,487  74 

$302,135  35 
Warrants  issued  on  account  Jenny  Lind  Building,  July 

1,  1852 $31,804  94 

Mortgage  beld  by  M.  Dore 27,792  19 

$59,597  13 
Less  amount  canceled  by  treasurer 5,593  33 

$54,003  80 

Supposed  amount  of  3  per  cent,  scrip  outstanding,  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  interest $120,000  00 

Sundry  bills  in  hands  of  Comptroller,  unpaid 14,052  75 

$134,852  75 

Total  Floating  Debt,  Oct.  22,  1853 490,101  CO 

Total  indebtedness.  Funded  and  Floating $1,990,191  80 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council,  passed  on 
the  5Ui  of  September,  1853,  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and 
Treasurer  were  authorized  to  issue  bonds  of  the  city 
sufficient  to  obtain  an  amount  equal  to  its  floating  in- 
<lebtness,  with  an  additional  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  ($350,000)  for  school,  hospital, 
and  fire  purposes.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Huch  ordinance,  proposals  were  advertised  for,  to  be  re- 
ceived and  opened  by  the  officers  empowered  on  the 
25th  of  the  past  month,  they  reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  rejection;  and  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
r(»gret  that  bids  were  received  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
amount,  and  at  figures  which  would  not  justify  their 
acceptance,  no  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  disposing  of 
the  whole  amount  authorized  and  required,  at  an  early 
day,  at  prices  wdthin  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  approxi- 
niJite  to  their  intrinsic  value.  Upon  the  accomplishment 
of  the  sale,  the  present  floating  debt  will  be  extinguished. 
The  funded  debt  will  then  amount  to  the  sum  of  about 
$2,350,000 — the  early  reduction  of  which  amount  will 
be  produced  by  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  requiring 
the  annual  raising  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
levied  for  other  purposes,  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
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interest,  and  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  of  the  new 
issue,  together  with  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
aDQually  raised  for  the  liquidation  of  tlie  ten  per  cents,, 
and  the  obtainnient  of  interest  upon  the  said  amounts 
yearly  invested. 

The  extinction  of  hor  floating  debt  will  enable  the 
cily  hereafter,  if  due  regard  is  had  to  economy,  to  meet 
all  her  liabiliticB  in  cash,  thus  ridding  her  of  the  scrip 
system  of  payment,  and  resulting  in  a  saving  of  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  her  ordinary  expenditures.  The 
*'it\^  treasury  alone  has  been  the  sufTerer  from  the  past 
mode  of  discharging  her  obligations. 

The  scrip  system,  founded  as  it  was  in  corruption, 
has  exercised  an  influence  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
treasury,  but  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  public 
officers  and  tlie  people.  It  has  led  to  speculations^  ex- 
trava^ncics,  and  malfeasance  in  the  public  departments, 
and  exposed  the  treasury  to  ruinous  al>uses,  resulting  in 
a  debasement  of  the  city  credit  to  a  bankrupt  state.  A 
credit  system,  such  as  this  has  been^  if  persevered  in^ 
will  sink  us  so  deep  in  endjarrassmcnt,  as  to  call  forth 
the  Just  indignation  of  our  people,  and  remain  a  stigma 
upon  our  Legislature  for  ever,  I  congratulate  the  Coun- 
cil upon  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  removal  of  this  in- 
cubus from  the  body  corporate,  and  the  elevation  of  our 
credit  beyond  the  reach  of  speculation  and  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  street. 

The  expenses  of  the  city  from  July  1  to  October  22, 
as  per  Comptroller's  statement,  amounted  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Warrants  issued,      -         -         -       $240,975  62 

Bills  not  audited,    -         -         -  14,052  37 

A  portion  of  which  has  not  been  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  Mayor  then  submits  a  lengthy  detailed  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  city's  finances,  giving  the  receipts 
and  ex]ieuditures  from  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year,  July  1,  1853,  to  October  23d,  1853,  and  also  an 
estimate  of  the  resources  and  expenses  for  the  remainder 
of  tlie  fiscal  year^  embracing  a  formidable  array  of  figures 
which  would,  perhaps,  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  increase,  this  year, 
of  $143,000,  in  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  over  the 
preceding  year.  While  this  increase  is  commented  upon, 
and  complaint  founded  upon  it,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  most  liberal  estimate  has  been  placed  upon  the 
property  subject  to  taxation,  by  the  valuations  of  the  As- 
sessors, a  fact  well  known  to  every  tax-paying  citizen. 

The  whole  amount  returned  by  the  Assessors  this  year, 
as  liable  to  taxation,  is  $28,500,000.  No  one  who  is  the 
least  conversant  with  tlie  subject,  can  deny  that  the 
amount  should  be  nearer  $40,000,000;  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  which  should  be  reached  by  the  ofl&cers, 
upon  whom  the  duty  devolves,  thereby  reducing  the  per 
centage  to  its  proper  standard.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  our  city  is  growing  and  extending  rapidly, 
and  new  calls  are  constantly  made  upon  her  for  the  means 
of  necessary  improvements,  increasing  as  we  are,  daily,  in 
population,  and  being  compelled  to  accede  the  privileges 
and  benefits  of  government  to  a  larger  number  of  citizens, 
over  a  wider  extent  of  jurisdiction,  a  reduction  in  the 
present  amount  of  taxation  cannot  l)c  looked  for. 

Our  citizens,  when  complaining  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  and  comparing  them  with  other  cities,  should 
not  forget  that  while  they  are  paying  to  the  support  of 
their  government,  two  per  cent,  upon  their  property,  at 
very  low  valuations,  they  are  paying  much  less  than  the 
citizens  of  any  other  city  on  the  continent,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  in  comparison  to  the  relative  value  of  money  and 
the  enormous  revenues  derived  from  real  estate.  In  our 
sister  cities,  the  property-holder  willingly  submits  to  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  his  estate,  while 
the  revenue  he  receives  from  it  seldom  exceeds  six  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Here,  where  the  revenue  derived  from 
money  and  property  is  from  five  to  six  times  as  great, 
and  the  tax  levied  only  double  in  per  cent.,  the  common 
and  popular  cry  of  onerous  taxation  is  not,  certainly, 
founded  on  fact  or  good  reasoning.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  your  duty,  and  I  shall  make  it  my  especial  duty,  to 
see  that  our  citizens  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  more 
than  is  actually  required  to  carry  on  the  government 
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justly  and  economically:  hesitating  to  open  new  source* 
of  expenditure^  uiilesi^  iictuiilly  necessary  tu  the  proper 
and  good  government  of  our  city. 

I  would  recommeml  that  eitrly  meitsures  be  taken  to 
procure  autliority  from  the  Le|i;islature  fur  the  taxation  of 
non-resident  capital,  millionti  of  which  i,^  now  in%'estedin 
this  city^  enjoying  all  the  lienefits  and  pn»tecliQn  of  the 
guvenununt  in  it^  empluyment^  witliout  contributing  in 
the  least  for  the  cost  of  its  maintenance,  thus  throwing 
an  amount  of  taxation  upon  our  peoj>le  whi<*h  they  should 
nut  in  ju^stice  he  caUed  uiion  to  bein\  Tiie  iuipurtunce 
of  this  matter  must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  i  truest  it  will 
receive  yi>ur  early  and  serhais  attention. 

A  gretit  falling  oiV  in  the  receipts  of  t!xo  city  from 
licenses  has  taken  place  this  yearj  in  (^onsequence  of 
tlie  defects  in  the  license  luw.  Without  undertaking  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  justice  oj*  logulity  of  the 
proviiiions  demiu*red  to,  I  would  suggest  that  your  ini- 
mediate  attention  siiouhl  he  given  to  the  sidjjectj  and 
prompt  and  decided  steps  taken  to  remetly  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  save  the  treasury  from  the  great  loss  that 
must  ensue  if  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  are  in- 
sisted upon. 

It  is  a  soiu'ce  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me,  as  it  must 
be  to  you  and  rmr  citizens  at  large,  to  know  that  the 
interest  upon  the  Funded  Debt  was  promptly  paid  on  the 
1st  instant;  in  addition  to  which  the  smn  of  lifty  thousand 
dollars  lias  been  paitl  over  to  th(*  Commissioners  on  ac- 
count of  the  redeuiptiiin  t^f  tlie  Ijouds, 

The  punctual  pa}nuent  of  our  interest  has  imparted  an 
increased  coufnlence  to  holders,  and  eiihunced  our  credit 
at  Inmie  and  abroad. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  city,  for  t!ie  construction  of  wharves  on  the  city  front, 
have  been  complied  with,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
paying  a  revenue  to  the  city. 

There  are  litigations  pending  in  connection  with  a 
portion  of  them,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  reach 
iUvorable  terminations. 

Monuments  of  man  s  enterprise  and  the  commercial 
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greatness  of  our  city,  they  cannot  but  excite  in  us  feelings 
of  pride  and  admiration. 

The  work  of  grading,  planking,  and  improving  our 
public  streets,  has  been  for  some  time  in  prosecution.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  commencement  had  not  been 
earlier  made,  and  more  vigorous  efforts  used  towards 
completion  before  the  setting  in  of  the  wet  season. 

A  tardiness  has  been  manifested  in  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts,  which  merits  and  should  receive  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  department,  and  subject  the  delinquent  con- 
tractors to  forfeiture  of  their  contracts. 

Many  abuses  have  existed  in  this  department  of  the 
government;  contracts  have  been  loosely,  and  in  some 
cases,  illegally  entered  into,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
immense  sums  of  money,  and  conflicting  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens.  It  is  due  to  the  property- 
owners  and  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Council  should  be  given  to  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  remodeling  of  the  contract  system,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  city  from  the  expense  of  endless  litigations, 
which  nmst  ensue  if  the  contracts  are  not  properly  and 
legally  entered  into  and  complied  with. 
The  total  amount  of  assessments  levied  for 

street  improvements,  is  -  -  -  $927,444  21 
Of  ^hich  the  city  pays  for  crossings,       -         127,043  21 


Amount  to  be  borne  by  property-owners,      $799,801  00 
Of  which  has  been  suspended  for  your  in- 
vestigation,       524,379  71 

Should  your  investigations  prove  that  these  <;ontracts 
cannot  be  sustained  by  law,  and  that  the  city  and  the 
property-owners  are  liable  to  be  di-awn  into  collision  in 
consequence,  I  would  recommend  that  new  lettings  be 
made  in  due  form,  payable  in  cash,  and  the  amounts  re- 
duced from  the  credit  to  the  cash  system,  thus  saving  a 
large  amount  to  the  owners  of  property,  while  the  con- 
tractors will  not  suffer,  but  rather  gain  by  the  change. 

It  is  worthy  of  your  consideration  whether  a  cor- 
responding reduction  cannot  be  made  in  the  expenses  of 
the  other  departments,  whidi  I  have  no  doubt  can  be 
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feflectofl  without  dying  tlie  least  possible  injustice,  or  rc- 
[ducing  the  uetual  t.!omi>eiisatioii  uf  any  person. 

The  contingent  fund,  which  now  reaches  annually  an 
euornujusaniount,  needs  your  attention  and  examinatiou. 
It  is  this  fund  from  which  ^LCenendly  spring  tlie  leakages 
of  large  corpoi*iitlons,  and  tlie  Council  cannot  be  too 
jealousy  of  its  continued  increase, 

I  would  recommend  that  vigorous  measures  be  adopted 
for  the  injmediat<j  recovery  of  the  claims  lield  by  the  city 
Inr  unpaid  assessments,  a  large  amount  of  which  has  been 
allowed  to  sleep  for  a  long  time  past,  without  any  means 
being  taken  to  enforce  their  collection. 

I  would  also  reeomrnend  an  early  sale  of  the  city 
property  other  than  that  required  for  city  purposes.  The 
wealth  of  the  city  in  property  now  wrongfully  detained 
rom  her  by  other  pRrties  is  sufficient,  if  made  availalde, 
liquidate  her  whole  indebtedness^  create  a  fund  ample 
far  the  purposes  of  education,  and  remove  all  fears  of 
fulure  embarrassment.  Jteasures  should  be  taken  to 
place  her  in  possession  of  \\or  Just  rights,  whii-li  have 
been  so  long  neglected  and  %vithhekl  from  her.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  she  sliouhl  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  so  much  wealth,  and  others  be  permitted,  without 
the  shadow  of  right,  to  enjoy  its  revenueSj  while  she  is 
groaning  under  the  burdens  of  indelitedness. 

The  condition  of  our  public  schools  is  such  as  to  call 
for  the  most  prompt  and  ellective  action  of  the  €Jommon 
Council. 

It  seems  that  this  branch  of  the  public  service  has 
not  received  that  attention  and  fostering  care  which  its 
reat  importance  denuinds,  I  regret  to  tnid  that  while 
msh  apjuYjpriations  have  heretofore  been  made  fVu^^  and 
uns(jrui)ulously  squandered  on,  other  branchea  of  the 
government^  our  schools— ttjo  nurseries  of  the  future 
reatness  of  our  people — have  been  inexcusably  neglected. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  children  of  our  city  are 

"daily  congregated  for  purposes  of  instruction,  are  totally 

mfit  for  the  uses  intended.     Mere  shanties,  erected  with- 

Dut  regard  to  healthy  convenience,  or  moral  fitness  of 

locality,  they  are  disgmeeful  to  the  city  and  the  times. 
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and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  requirements  and  spirit 
of  that  system  of  education  which  has  long  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  and  to  which  we  must  look  for 
the  perpetuity  of  our  nationality. 

The  world  knows,  and  I  trust  we  not  only  know  but 
feel,  that  popular  education  is  the  guiding-star  of  the 
Republic,  the  secret  of  American  greatness:  therefore,  to 
neglect  it  is  criminal — to  bend  all  our  energies  to  its 
most  complete  perfection  is  our  duty. 

I  would  impress  ui)on  you  the  great  necessity  of 
speedy  steps  being  taken  for  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  suita])le  buildings,  of  substantial  construction,  well 
ventilated,  and  adai)tod  to  the  healthful  and  pro))er  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  city.  There  are  portions 
of  the  School  Lands  now  used  for  other  and  improper 
purposes:  these  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  and 
devoted  entirely  to  tlu?  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  l)uildings  should  be  properly  fenced,  and 
playgrounds  should  also  be  set  apart  for  the  children  in 
the  intervals  of  study,  as  care  should  be  taken  of  their 
physical  health  as  well  as  their  mental  culture. 

The  amount  of  $100,000,  upon  the  negotiation  of  the 
new  issue  of  ])()nds,  will  be  devoted  to  school  purposes. 
This  sum  will  do  nnich  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  end,  and  i)lace  our  common  schools  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  reflect  honor  and  lustre  upon  the  system, 
instead  of  l)eing,  as  at  present,  ineffective  in  its  opera- 
tion and  reproachful  to  the  city.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  your  predecessors  had  not  a  more  enlarged 
idea  of  the  educational  system,  and  had  not  set  apart  a 
greater  sum  for  this  purpose. 

The  want  of  an  asylum  or  House  of  Refuge  for  juv- 
enile delinquents  is  severely  felt,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  properly  organized  institution  for  their  confinement 
and  reformation,  should  engage  your  warmest  sympathies 
and  early  action.  The  i)resent  mode  of  consigning  our 
youthful  criminals  to  the  cells  of  the  city  prison,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  pernicious  efiects  to  them  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  Thrown  in  contact,  as  they  now 
are,  with  the  vicious  and  the  hardened,  they  emerge  from 
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[heir  pln<*e  of  duraiie*?  nnly  to  entrr  upon  new  scones  of 
vice  and  pursue  bolder  degrees  of  crime.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  House  of  Industry  for  their  benefit,  I  think,  is 
deserving  of  your  serious  attention,  not  only  an  guardiiini? 
of  tlie  public  weal,  but  as  pliilauthropists  and  enlight- 
ened men. 

The  hidies  of  San  Francisco,  with  that  benevcdence 
and  laudable  zeal  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  sex, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  have  taken  the  orphan 
^'hildren  of  our  city  luider  their  especial  care  aiitl  pi-otec- 
tiun.  A  conunodioiis  building  for  their  accommodation 
has  nearly  reached  completion,  raised  altogether  by  their 
commendable  industry  and  exertions. 

If  there  is  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  our  warmest 
svinpathies,  and  brin^  into  life  the  purest  feelings  of 
man's  nature,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  lone  ori>han, 
especially  in  this  distant  land,  where  he  is  often  left  with 
no  parent  hand  to  guide  liim  through  tlie  mazes  of  a  city's 
wildeniess,  no  parent's  tongue  to  teach  him  the  destinies 
he  was  born  to.  We  cannot  award  loo  high  a  meed  of 
praise  to  those  ladies  who  have  so  nobly,  diligently^  and 
successfully  labored  in  the  orphan's  behalf. 

The  condition  of  our  puldic  streets  is  a  subject  of 
serious  complaint,  Ilealth  and  cleanliness  demanrt  that 
means  should  l)e  taken  to  stringently  enforce  the  city 
ordinances^  and  to  prevent  our  thoroughfares  being  made 
the  common  depositories  for  refuse  and  garbage,  and  to 
secure  the  infliction  and  rigid  collections  of  lines  for 
every  violation  of  those  ordinances.  The  occupants  of 
the  different  markets  within  the  city  shouhl  be  compelled 
to  remove  all  their  refuse  matter  beyond  tlie  city  limits^ 
thus  preserving  some  degree  of  cleanliness  in  those  local- 
ities. It  is  due  to  our  constituents  that  some  regard 
should  be  })aid  to  their  health  and  comfort;  ami  although 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  not  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  for  the  purpose,  an  honest  at- 
tempt, at  least,  should  be  made  to  mitigate,  as  far  as 
posi^ible,  the  evils  of  wliicli  just  complaint  is  made.  I 
would  suggest  that  inquiries  be  instituted  to  ascertain  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  streets  in  good  condition. 
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The  temporary  suspension  of  the  works  of  the  Mount- 
ain Lake  Water  Company,  in  their  present  advanced 
state,  is  to  be  deplored.  That  such  an  important  under- 
taking has  not  met  with  more  earnest  encouragement 
and  pecuniary  aid,  is  unfortunate.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  tliere  is  every  prospect  of  an  early 
resumption  of  their  work,  and  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  and  wholesome  water  being  introduced  into  the 
<nty.  The  ])roject()rs  of  this  enterprise  are  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  community  for  the  public  spirit 
whic'h  has  guided  their  endeavors  to  procure  for  our 
citizens  benefits  so  decided  and  invaluable. 

The  works  of  tlie  San  Francisco  (Jas  Company  are 
reaching  a  speedy  consummation.  The  laying  of  pipes 
through  the  streets  has  for  some  days  been  in  progress, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  we  sliall  be  enjoying  another  of  the 
fruits  of  a  concentrated  and  well-directed  use  of  capital. 

I  would  urge  upon  your  honoral)le  body  the  import- 
ance of  some  plan  being  adopted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  Plaza,  and  would  reconnnend  its  being 
properly  graded,  curbed,  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  and 
substantial  railing;  sodding  and  ornamenting  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  render  it  an  agreeable  promenade  instead 
of  its  remaining,  as  it  now  is  an<l  has  long  been,  a  public 
nuisance  and  disgrace.  The  plan  of  loaning  the  parks 
of  the  city  for  purposes  of  private  speculation  and  gain, 
merits,  I  think,  the  condemnation  of  us  all. 

The  condition  of  the  Fire  Department  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  gratification.  It  numbers  thirteen  engines, 
tliirteen  hose  carriages,  and  three  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies, all  in  a  complete  state  of  effective  organization, 
with  twelve  hundred  names  of  members  upon  the  rolls 
of  the  department. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  honorable  zeal  with 
which  the  members  of  this  department  respond  to  the 
frequent  calls  for  their  services,  and  their  great  fidelity 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  has  been  saved  to  us  by  their  prompt  and 
united  action,  and  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  confidence 
imparted  to  the  public  mind,  reflecting  honor  upon  the 
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igeuderiiig  a  feeling  of  pcenrit)'  in  tlie  other. 
As  tho  members  of  this  department  (Unvote  their  vahiuble 
«€r\nce8  to  the  city,  without  pay  or  reward,  hazarding, 
and  too  often  sacrificing  their  lives,  in  the  perfijrrnance 
of  their  arduous  duties,  they  desei've  and  t^liould  recei\e 
our  warmest  acknowledgement  and  fostering  care.  Meas- 
ures ^^houhl  at  once  be  taken  for  the  eonslrnetion  of 
buihlings  suitable  for  the  accomujodation  of  their  appar- 
atus, and  the  purchase  of  new  eugmes,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  wetting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  proeeeds  of  the  further  issue  of 
boud^  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  this  department 
wil]  be  found  included  an  item  of  $7,000  for  the  eon- 
etnietion  of  seven  new  cisterns,  which  are  needed  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  city^  now  tU^prived  of  the  protection 
they  furnish,  in  cases  of  eonlhigration.  I  wouhl  recora- 
mend  that  an  appropriation  l)e  made  for  tlie  immediate 
buihling  of  the  numl)cr  spccilied.  Those  now  in  use, 
numbivring  tliirty-eight,  with  the  proposed  ad^lition^  it  is 
thought,  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  tlie  department  in  ordinary  emergencies. 

A  prolilic  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  our  cit- 
izens and  strangers  who  are  daily  landing  on  our  shores, 
\A  fouiiil  in  the  system  of  extortion  praetieed  by  the 
licensed  hui-k-drivers  of  the  city.  1  would,  tlierefore,  re- 
commend that  a  tarilf  of  fair  and  remunerative  rates  be 
established  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  from  one  portion 
uf  the  rity  to  another^  anrl  that  penalties  should  be  en- 
flboted  and  rigidly  enforced  in  all  eases  of  violation;  thus 
^tu'ing  to  the  honest  hackman  his  just  compensation, 
ad  relieving  our  citizens  and  strangers  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  exactions  that  they  have  heretofore  been  com- 
pelled to  sul*mit  to. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Common  Council  to 
the  open  and  public  manner  in  which  gambling  is  carried 
on  in  this  city;  and,  although  I  caiinr.t  look  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  this  vice  from  the  community  at  the 
present  day,  I  would  recommend  that  some  means  be 
taken  to   hide  this  source  of  human  misery  and  shame 
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from  the  public  gaze.  As  now  openly  practiced,  its 
eflFects  are  most  demoralizing  upon  the  community,  not 
only  drawing  into  the  threads  of  its  nets  those  in  high 
standing,  tempting  the  hardy  toiler  from  the  paths  of 
honest  labor,  but  germinating  and  encouraging  in  the 
youth  of  our  city  habits  of  indolence  and  desires  for  dis- 
honest gain,  that  lay  the  foundations  and  nurse  the 
promptings  of  crime. 

Sunday  evening  theatricals,  T  think,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  call  for  a  rebuke  at  the  hands  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  I  would  recommend  that  an  ordinance  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  their  enactment.  As  a 
man  to  be  great  must  be  good,  so  a  city  and  a  people 
must  observo  the  dictates  of  morality,  if  it  is  their  am- 
bition to  rise  to  the  high  summits  of  human  glory.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  right-thinking  portion  of  our  com- 
munity will  lend  their  example  and  influence  to  the 
exterminating  of  habits  and  customs  which  are  inclined 
to  smother  or  destroy  the  best  impulses  of  our  nature. 
No  nobler  sight  can  greet  the  eye  of  man  than  could  be 
witnessed  from  the  hill-tops  that  surround  us — a  people 
the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe ;  resting,  as  they  here  can  rest,  in  the  midst  of 
plenitude  and  peace,  from  the  labors  of  the  week;  re- 
buking so  signally  the  acts  of  lawlessness  and  disorder, 
showing  some  degree  of  thankfulness  for  the  blessings 
which  are  here  so  abundant,  and  asserting  so  eflfectively 
the  power  and  greatness  of  free  government. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating you  and  my  fellow-citizens  upon  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  city,  the  great  improvements  constantly 
being  made  in  the  extent  and  architecture  of  our  build- 
ings, the  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  so  visible  in 
every  street,  affording,  as  they  do,  such  substantial  proofs 
of  our  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity.  No  city  of  a 
century  can  boast  finer  structures  than  now  grace  this 
city  of  a  day.  The  world  cannot  aflford  such  evidences 
of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter  as  the  eye  constantly 
rests  upon  here. 

The  certain  and  early  building  of  the  great  Pacific 
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Rililroad.  which  has  not  onh^  agitated  tJie  public  iniiifl 
uf  tliis  city,  but  also  of  the  iddcr  States  of  the  Uoiiiii, 
Mrill  at  no  distant  day  bring  us  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lieart  of  our  Union.  Its  want  is  not  only  felt  hero,  Ijut 
in  New  York,  the  comntcrcial  centre  of  the  llepublit*. 
There,  the  golden  ores  which  we  have  dug  from  mir 
mountains,  and  washed  from  our  river  banks,  could  smjii 
be  given  to  the  smelter^  to  be  rolled  into  mils  (golden 
rails  they  will  prove  to  California  and  to  the  United 
States)  to  be  stretelied  across  the  IMains,  uniting  the  twi> 
greut  emporiums  of  the  western  world. 

In  connection  with  tlie  Pacific  Kailroad,  I  would  re- 
mark that  a  company  lias  lately  been  organized  in  this 
»'ity,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  wealtU  and  enterpriNe, 
for  the  formation  of  a  line  of  steamers,  to  ply  Ijetween 
San  Francisco  and  the  ports  of  C*hina,  with  every  en- 
oouragemcnt  of  its  being  caii-ied  into  active  operation; 
thus  not  only  connecting  us  directly  with  the  Celestial 
Empire,  but,  by  means  of  steamers  now  placed  on  the 
route  from  Ilonoinlu  to  the  Isles  nf  the  Pacilic,  making 
this  the  port  of  entry  to  the  whole  trade  with  the  Indies 
id  the  I'acific.  Even  now,  oin^  exptjrts  are  more  than 
^ual  to  the  entire  ctitton  croj)  i>f  t!ie  Southern  States, 
hitherto  the  principal  staple  our  whole  country  has  de- 
]»ended  on  for  the  payment  of  her  indebtedness  abroad, 
the  place  of  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  supplied, 
and,  without  doubt,  saved  the  nation  from  dishonor  abroad 
anil  l>ardvruptcy  at  home. 

The  telegrapli  wires  are  already  skirting  our  hillsides 
and  leaping  our  valleys,  connecting  us  with  the  cities  of 
the  interior,  and  drawing  them  into  closer  harmony  aiid 
.eouimunicatinn  with  the  metropolis. 

Great  mid  wonderful  as  has  been  the  sudden  gi'owth 

Sun   Francisco,  progressiiig,  as  slie  is,   rapidly  in  all 

ie  arts  of  peace,  and  enjoying  so  many  of  the  fruits  ol" 

pience — faithful   and    enligbtened   legislation^  and    tin* 

beral  education  of  the  generation  wIm)  are  to  succeed 

will  alone  secure  to  her  the  brilliant  future  that  is 

romised. 

Smm  Feakcisoo,  Nov.  1§»  185a. 
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The  cause  of  education  in  California  owes  much  to 
the  substantial  aid  extended  by  Mr.  Garrison.  When 
money  was  delayed  at  the  proper  source  for  the  building 
of  school-houses,  and  work  had  ceased,  he  advanced  the 
required  sums  from  his  o^vn  resources.  And  his  sym- 
pathies have  always  been  with  the  poor  and  lowly.  He 
established  the  first  African  school  in  San  Francisco, 
holding  at  that  early  day  that,  as  the  negroes  were 
eventually  to  become  citizens,  the  proper  way  to  prepare 
them  for  that  condition  was  by  education. 

Two  great  subjects,  especially  interesting  to  his  emi- 
nently practical  turn  of  mind,  were  never  lost  sight  of — 
a  steamship  line  to  China  and  Australia,  and  the  exi)lora- 
tion  of  a  route  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Not  long  after 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  urged  public  action 
to  these  points,  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  com- 
mittees appointed  to  report  to  public  meetings  on  the  subject 
of  a  railroad.  His  name  heads  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
this  ol)ject.  lie  was  also  the  first  cash  subscriber  in  a 
large  amount  to  build  a  telegraph  line  over  the  Sierras,  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  an  overland  telegraph  line 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

There  (!an  scarcely  l)e  mentioned  a  charitable  enterprise 
in  those  days  to  which  Mr.  Garrison  was  not  a  liberal  con- 
tributor. It  is  typical  of  the  man  that,  during  the  whole 
of  his  t(»rm  as  Mayor,  he  served  the  public  gi-atuitously — 
having  at  the  close  of  that  term  drawn  a  check  for  the 
eutirci  amount  of  his  salary,  which  he  divided  equally 
betwe(»n  the  (Catholic  and  Protestant  Orphan  Asylums. 
Th<*  Jjadies'  Il(»lief  Society,  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, of  whi(^h  he  was  created  a  life  member,  and  many 
churches,  were  the  richer  for  his  open-handed  donations, 
while  innumerable  indigent  applicants  for  a  free  passage 
in  his  steamers  joyfully  acknowledged  his  broadcast  and 
nev(M'- failing  benevolence.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
California  fev(T,  hundreds  of  destitute  people,  continually 
collecting  at  l^uiama,  were  gratuitously  forwarded  thence 
to  San  Francisco  at  a  personal  expense  to  him  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

In  September,  1853,  Mr.  Gurrison  headed  a  move- 
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^ont  in  Sail  Fninoisi'O  of  the  former  citizens  of  Louisi- 
lua,  to  take  measures  to  relieve  (heir  IVlluw-eitizens  of 
Xew  Orleans  who  were  sulleriug  from  the  dreiulful 
mvajjes  of  yellow  fever,  which  in  that  yetir  cxeeedej  in 
rirulrnce  any  ihing  then  known.  l>nrin*;;  the  month  of 
August,  there  had  been  5,229  deaths.  The  appeal  was 
eloquent  and  forcible.  Mr*  Garrison  contributed  lavij^hly 
to  this  eharity;  and  the  Germans,  vrlio  held  a  special 
meeting  to  adopt  measures  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow- 
eountrynien  who  were  being  decimated  by  the  destroyer, 
passed  a  vote  of  tlumks  to  Mr.  Garrison  for  his  friendly 
ofler  to  remit  all  the  funds  free  of  charge  to  New  Orleans. 
An  instance,  out  of  many  of  a  similar  kind,  may  be 
selected  as  exhibiting  Mr.  Garrison's  peculitudy  derisive 
manner  of  dealing  with  circumstances.  During  his  term 
as  Mayor,  a  noted  speculator  and  his  gang,  in  April,  1854^ 
eonnneni'ed  driving  a  line  of  jiiles,  by  night,  across  the 
dock  from  the  end  of  Long  wharf,  to  that  of  Clay  street 
wharf,  thereby  ohstrueting  navigation*  injuring  the  har- 
bor, and  jeopardizing  the  city's  title  lo  [^rojjerty  of  im- 
mense value.  Shortly  after  midniglit,  Mr.  Garrison,  having 
.been  informed  of  the  faints,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  the 
exriting  scene  that  ensued  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  witnessed  it.  lie  found  the  police  force 
i-  d   by  the   deOaut   bearing   of  the    parties.     The 

\i  ■  li  refused  to  obey  the  Mayor's  orders  to  arrest  the 
rioters*,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  th;vt  tiie  authority  was 
insufiScient*  Upon  this,  Mr.  ( rarrisou.  acting  with  his  cus- 
tomary resolution,  tnok  theatrair  into  his  own  bands,  met 
the  desperadoes  with  their  own  weapons,  reg^irdless  of 
-threats,  and,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  he  summarily  termin- 
:^ted  the  lawless  proceedings,  amid  th^M-beers  of  the  great 
crowd  who  had  collected  upou  the  wharves  awaiting  the 
event.  The  example  was  highly  beneficial  as  a  prec- 
edent for  8ul>sequent  occasions  of  a  like  natiu-e.  In  July 
folhiwing^  a  similar  scene  occurred  on  ilontgomery  street, 
where  au  attempt  was  made  to  ience  off  Merchant  street. 
The  Marshal  Iniving  again  refused  to  obey  tlie  Mayors 
orders  to  airest  the  parties,  Mr.  Garrison  assumed  the 
nersuual  responsibility,  had  the  obstruction  instantly  torn 
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down,  and  on  the  following  day,  impeached  the  Marshal, 
who  was  soon  after  removed  from  oflSce  by  unaminous 
vote  of  the  Common  Council. 

In  the  year  1859,  Mr.  Garrison  returned  to  the  At- 
lantic Suites,  and  settled  in  New  York  city.  There  he 
became  at  once  known  as  a  bold  and  successful  financier — 
a  man  of  vigorous  grasp  and  comprehensive  views — the 
weight  of  his  character  and  business  sagacity  being  felt 
in  the  heaviest  transactions  of  the  times.  He  is  to-day 
one  of  the  leading  steamship  proprietors  in  the  United 
States,  being  the  principal  owner  in  many  ocean  steamers. 

Now,  when  our  national  commerce  is  languishing 
under  discouragements  which  few  capitalists  arc  willing 
to  encounter,  Mr.  Garrison  continues  to  maintain  the 
only  United  States  steamship  company  with  which  the 
Government  has  a  mail  contract  carrying  the  American 
flag  on  the  Atlantic  ocean — the  important  line  between 
New  York  and  lirazil.  During  the  late  war,  he  camo 
promptly  with  all  his  remarkable  energies  to  the  support 
of  the  Government,  and  with  his  steamships  rendered 
eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  was  at 
this  trying  epoch  that  his  sterling  patriotism  was  particu- 
larly displayed.  When  the  cause  looked  the  most  gloomy, 
and  capital  began  to  hesitate,  he  fitted  out,  mainly 
by  his  own  exertions,  Butler's  Ship-Island  expedition, 
and  became  personally  responsible  in  England  for  the 
principal  part  of  its  armament.  This  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, and  other  prominent  members  of  Congress. 

After  an  absence  from  California  of  about  ten  years, 
the  Commodore,  who,  in  times  past,  had  taken  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  ocean  steam  navigation,  especially  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  among  the  earliest  to  make  the  railroad  trip 
across  the  continent.  His  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  was  not  merely  to  seek  pleasure  and  recreation, 
but  also  to  build  substantial  improvements  upon  his  real 
estate,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  front. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  structures  in  that  part  of 
San  Francisco  have  been  erected  by  him,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  immense  fortuue,  amounting  to  sev- 
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kral  niiiUons   of  ilollars,  is  invested  in  the  scene  of  his 

>nncr  business  transactions. 
The  Commodore,   on  his  arrival  in  Pan  Francisco,  was 

let  on  all  titles  by  the  congratulations  of  bis  many  friends 
J^n  liiB  evident  good  liealth,  and  kind  wishes  for  its  long 
pontinnance  followed  him  on  his  return  to  New  York. 

Jimt  one  week  prior  to  his  departure  from  San  Fran- 
lisco,  he  received  the  fobowing  invitation,  which,  it  will 
pe  seen,  was  signed  by  the  leading  professional  and 
pusiness  men  of  the  city: 

Sax  Franqsco,  August  lOtli,  186J>. 
Hon.  C,  K  Garrison — Bear  Sir:  lu  token  of  the  veij  greut  re- 
"tl  we  entertain  for  you,  Imilx  ou  account  of  your  puLlic  Ber^ices 
xd  private  benefices  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francsico,  we,  your  old 
rienda  ami  asBociaies,  beg  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  farewell 
ler.  to  be  given  at  the  Maison  Doree,  on  Monday  evening, 
at  IGth,  at  seven  o'clock* 

A.  J.  Bowie,  M.  B., 
Ed  mo  lid  L.  Go  old, 
Peter  F,  Doling, 
Hon.  Henr)^  A-  Lyon, 
Jamea  H.  Baird, 
Benj.  M.  Hartsliome, 
John  T.  Bovd, 
William  C.  Ralston, 
L  Friedlauder, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

E.  V.  Joice, 

F.  J.  Weeks, 
Joseph  A*  Donohoe, 
Lafavotte  Jklaynard, 
Lloyd  Tevis, 
Jesse  Holladay, 
J,  G,  Eastland, 
Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes, 

This  invitatiou  was  accepted,  and  the  banquet  was 
srved  with  the  most  suniptuous  and  elegant  appoint- 
lents.  Hon,  Ogden  Hoflnian,  United  ^^tates  District 
hidge;  His  Excellency  Governor  Haight,  and  Hon,  Fmnk 
fcCojipin,  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  [ireseni  as  invited 
nests.  Dr.  A.  J,  Bowie  presided,  anrl  made  the  ft>llow- 
igadtlresH: 

GAntlenieni  This  batKpiet  to-inrrbt,  to  the  Hon.  C.  K  Garrison, 
promptc*d  l>y  a  deHiro  on  the  ]jart  of  Mr.  Ctiimtson'B  fhenda  to 
>nvey  to  hini,  6i*st,  their  full  reeog^nitiou  of  the  ^vent  services  he 
rendered  to   this  commimity,    in  behalf  uf  inuuigratiuii   to 


Charles  E.  McLane, 
AVilliam  Alvord, 
L.  L.  llohinson, 
O.  Eldridge, 
Hon.  Delos  Lake, 
Thomafl  H.  Selby 
Hall  MoAliister,  ' 
Josepli  P,  Huge, 
S.  M.  Wilson, 
Churles  Mayne, 
Hon.  Eugene  Sullivan, 
F.  L.  A.  Pioche, 
A.  B-  Forbes, 
John  BenRoia, 
Georj;,^e  H.  Howanl» 
WilliHiii  Norris, 
H.  P.  Wakelee. 
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our  city  and  State;  but  more  especially  because  of  his  personal  en- 
dearment to  the  early  surviving  settlers  and  residents  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  We  can  scarcely  hope,  however  much  we  may  desire 
it,  that  Jir.  Garrison  will  again  venture  to  encounter  the  toil  of 
another  visit  to  oiu:  city,  which  we  know  he  loves  so  well,  and  to 
whose  development  and  growth  he  has  contributed  so  largely;  and 
therefore,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  we  proclaim  our  pleasure 
at  receiving  him  and  our  regret  at  parting,  by  bidding  him  at  this 
banquet,  all  hail  and  farewell ! 

To  which  Mr.  Garrison  replied  as  follows : 

Gentlemen :  I  am  filled  with  the  greatest  and  truest  emotion  at 
this  most  unexpected  and  flattering  entertainment  on  the  part  of  my 
old  frienda  If  I  had  required  any  incentive  beyond  what  had  been 
supplied  by  my  past  relations  with  California,  this  spectacle  of  so 
much  worth  and  intelligence  would  urge  me  still  fui-ther  in  hope 
and  effort  to  develop  the  interests  of  this  mighty  countiy.  Gentle- 
men, my  heart  is  too  full  of  gratitude  for  this  splendid  ovation  to 
permit  me  to  do  aught  else  but  beg  you  will  accept  the  poverty  of 
my  language  to  express  my  full  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Messrs.  Judge  Delos  Lake,  Judge  Lyons,  Gen.  E.  D. 
Keyes,  W.  C.  Ralston,  Charles  E.  McLane,  Hall  McAllis- 
ter, Joseph  P.  Hoge,  J.  G.  Eastland,  and  others,  followed 
in  remarks  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  were  happy 
in  allusions  to  reminiscences  in  connection  with  the  past 
efforts  of  their  guest  toward  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Garrison's  distinguished  success  in  commercial 
affairs  is  due,  not  more  to  his  unconquerable  energ}%  than 
to  an  unbending  integrity  manifested  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  His  word  is  proverbially  as  good  as  his  bond. 
Conservative  and  tolerant  in  his  intercourse  with  men, 
his  friendships  have  always  been  warm  and  intimate,  and 
are  life-long.  An  especially  prepossessing  address  and 
good  conversational  powers,  added  to  great  firmness  and 
force  of  character,  have  generally  enabled  him  to  in- 
fluence others  and  impress  them  with  the  soundness  of 
his  views.  Left  early  in  life  to  provide  for  himself,  he 
has  been  emphatically  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
In  looking  back  upon  his  business  career,  he  enjoys  the 
well-earned  consciousness  of  having  contributed  largely 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  while  hundreds 
unremembered  by  him  still  cherish  the  memory  of  his 
charitable  deeds  and  whole-souled  generosity. 
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THE  Editor  desires  to  assure  the  public  thai  ho  has  left 
no  stone  imtiniied  in  tlie  eflbrt  to  obtain  an  original 
sketch  of  Kev.  Tiio.has  Starr  King.  The  career  of  ihia 
man  was  so  Ijrilliant  and  eventful- — in  tlie  brief  compass 
of  forty  years,  lie  aeGoni])lished  such  miglity  purposes— 
tliat  his  life  and  deeds  deserve  to  be  chronieled  by  a  gifted 
and  practiced  pen,  entirely  familiar  and  in  harmony  with 
the  theme. 

For  the  purpose  of  Becuring  such  a  sketchy  the  Editor 
approached  or  eonmumieated  with  many  of  the  most  ])ol- 
ished  and  elTective  writers  of  the  racitic— -and  also  of  the 
Atlantic  States— and  in  so  doings  exhausted  the  list  of 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  intiniute  friends  and  admirers 
of  Mr.  Kingj  when  living,  and  whom  he  coosidered  com- 
petent to  the  task. 

All,  for  various  reasons,  declined  to  furnish  the  desired 
gketch.  Having  had  only  a  casual  introducticm  to  Mr. 
King  a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  not  having  enjoyed 
any  intiniacy  with  him;  and  moreover,  knowing  nothing 
of  his  career  prior  to  his  arrival  in  California,  the  IMitor 
felt  his  incapacity  to  treat  the  subject  properly,  and  had 
nearly  concluded  that  liis  work  wouhl  have  to  be  given 
to  the  public  in  an  incomplete  state,  owing  to  the  omi.ssion 
of  a  bi(*graphical  notice  of  this  truly  representative  man. 
But  a  short  time  l>efojv  the  manuscript  was  placed  in  the 
hands  r>f  the  printer,  lie  was  presented  with  an  address 
read  a  few  days  after  the  decease  of  Jlr.  King  before  the 
Unitarian  Society,  of  which  he  was  Pastor,  by  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  t^an  Francisco,  wlio  had  fur  several  years 
been  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  King,  and  who  had 
received  from  his  dying  lips  the  injunction  :  '*Keep  my 
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memory  green. '*  This  gentleman  was  then,  as  he  had  for 
some  years  previously  been,  a  well  known  merchant,  and 
also  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  of 
San  Francisco.  The  description  of  the  death  scene  of 
Mr.  King,  of  which  the  author  was  an  unhappy  witness, 
is  fraught  with  absorbing  and  melancholy  interest. 

This  address,  however,  discloses  no  information  con- 
cerning Mr.  King's  ancestry,  birth,  boyhood,  or  any  por- 
tion of  his  career  passed  prior  to  his  arrival  in  California, 
but  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin^  on  the  day  of  Mr.  King's 
death,  contained  an  ably-written  editorial,  eulogistic  of 
his  splendid  talents  and  his  great  services  to  the  State. 
And  the  local  columns  of  that  journal  gave  a  brief  notice 
of  his  life,  on  the  same  day,  and,  a  few  days  later,  con- 
tained a  full  account  of  the  solemn  ceremonies  and  im- 
pressive scenes  attending  his  burial. 

These  articles  in  the  Bulletin  newspaper,  and  the  ad- 
dress alluded  to,  together  make  up  a  faithful  and  inter- 
esting history  of  Mr.  King ;  and  the  Editor  gives  place 
to  them  here,  in  lieu  of  an  original  sketch,  confident  that 
they  will  be  accepted  by  an  appreciative  public  as  a  wor- 
tliy  memorial  of  his  life  and  services. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Evening  BvUetin^  March  Uh.  1864, 

TnE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King  startles  the  community,  and  shocks  it  like 
tlie  loss  of  a  great  battle  or  tidings  of  a  sudden  and  un- 
dreamed-of pul)lic  calamity.  Certainly  no  other  man  on 
tlie  Pacific  Coast  would  be  missed  so  much.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  lost  one  of  her  chief  attractions  ;  the  Stat^,  its 
noblest  orator  ;  the  country,  one  of  her  ablest  defenders. 
Mr.  King  had  been  less  than  four  years  in  California,  yet 
in  that  sliort  time  he  had  done  so  much  and  so  identified 
himself  with  its  best  interests,  that  scarcely  one  public 
institution  or  enterprise  of  philanthropy  exists  here 
whicih  will  not  feel  that  it  has  lost  a  champion.  He  was 
a  vast  power  which  any  struggling  good  work  could  com- 
mand. The  most  erudite  and  the  least  cultivated  were 
alike  charmed  by  the  eloquence  of  his  popular  addresses. 
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He  warmed  the  coldest  audience  into  enthusiasm.  Some 
said  it  was  his  musical  voice  ;  some  that  it  was  his  genial 
manner ;  some  that  it  was  his  tact  in  feeling  his  audience 
and  humoring  it  until  every  fraction  of  it  was  'Mn  sym- 
pathy'' with  him,  when  he  boldly  led  oil'  to  the  point  ho 
!um1  in  view  ;  some,  in  more  general  terms,  that  it  was  his 
commanding  genius  ;  some  lliat  it  was  the  merits  of  his 
cause*  which  it  was  his  gift  to  lil't  up  and  present  in  its 
best  light,  tlaat  accounted  for  his  sway  over  the  multitude; 
but  on  this  all  agree,  friends  and  opponents,  that  while 
the  matter  was  in  liis  hands  there  was  no  gainsaying  him. 
Few  public  speakers  were  bold  enough  of  choice  to  follow 
with  a  speech  after  he  had  spoken  ;  and  it  he  were  an- 
nounced^ the  audience  was  never  satisOed  till  his  turn 
came, 

5Ir.  King  had  grown  immensely  as  a  public  speaker 
since  he  left  the  East.  Uc  brought  with  him  a  most  en- 
viable reputation  as  a  literary  lecturer,  a  polishcdj  bril- 
liant writer  and  preacher.  Those  who  knew  him  con- 
gratulated California  on  his  coming;  they  said  he  would 
do  for  our  landscape  and  our  land  wliat  he  had  done  for 
New  Ilampshire;  for  liis  White  Hilh^  their  Legends^  Land- 
scaj>es  and  Poetry^  had  made  the  White  Mountains  classical, 
and  brought  them  within  the  circle  of  all  Eastern  sum- 
mer tourists.  The  most  sanguine  never  imagined  that  he 
would  become  the  jiower  that  he  quickly  proverl  himself 
at  the  sterner,  harder  duties  that  engage  men  who  lay  tlie 
foundatiems  of  States.  He  used  to  say,  soon  after  he 
arrived  here,  and  when  he  found  how  much  greater  would 
be  his  inlhience  with  this  people  if  he  could  sjieak  as  well 
extempore  as  he  wrote,  that  he  would  give  anything  if  he 
had  the  ability  to  *' think  on  hi«  feet."  ^'Beeclier  lias  it/' 
said  he  ;  *'his  thoughts  come  trooping  in  never  so  swiltly, 
80  orderly,  and  in  such  force  as  while  on  his  feet  with  a 
great  audience  before  him — every  U|iturnefl  face  is  his  ally 
ia  marshaling  his  grand  thoughts  ;  Iiut  1  can't/'  Few  men 
at  the  height  of  their  fame  venture  the  experiment  of  a 
new  style  of  address.  He  ventured,  and  (n-ery  one  who 
has  heard  his  later  ofT-hand  speeches  will  testify  how 
iipeedily  he  acquired  the  faculty  which  he  coveted — of 
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thinking  on  his  feet — his  best  tilings  flashing  into  his  o^ 
mind  apparently  the  instant  that  they  flashed  through  i 
into  his  audience.     Mr.  King  introduced  himself  to  th 
San  Francisco  connnunity  hy  a  course  of  lectures  deliv 
ercd  one  each  week  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  hear  them, 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  hfteen  minutes  after  ho  began  th 
delivery  of  the  lirst  one,  his  position  as  an  incomparable 
lecturer  was  established.     That  series  had  been  delivered 
at  the  East.     Each  one  of  them  was  a  perfect  gem  in  its 
way.     Not  a  sentence  in  one  of  them  but  gleamed  with 
beauty.     The  rare  and  dainty  imagination  of  the  lecturer 
discovered  itself  in  every  phrase,  and  showed  him  a  poefc 
in  the  disguise  of  prose.     The  skeptical  said  it  was  very 
pretty  writing  certainly,  but  they  doubted  his  depth.    The 
lectures  that  ilr.  King  wrote  here  were  of  altogether  a 
different  order,     lie  availed  himself  of  that  injunction 
of  the  rheturicians,  not  to  be  too  evenly  excellent  in 
your  style.     He  polished  his  sentences  less,  he  waited  no 
longer  on  fine  fancies;  he  argued  more;  he  dropped  down 
to  good  plain  talk  fur  minutes  together  in  his  adrlresses; 
and  then,  when  his  hearers  were  rested,  he  blazed  out 
with  passages  that  swept  away  all  thoughts  but  of  the  one 
topic  that  possessed  him. 

Tjiomas  Staiui  King  was  born  in  New  York.  Decem- 
ber 10  ill,  18l!4.  11  is  father  was  a  Universal  is  t  minister, 
settled  iu  1834  f»vera  congregation  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  Mr.  King  was  preparing 
to  enter  Ihirvard  College,  but  this  event  left  the  family 
in  a  manner  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  from 
the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty,  he  was  employed  either  as 
a  clerk  or  school  teacher.  All  this  while  he  was  an 
ardent  student;  scarcely  were  the  regular  duties  of  the 
day  done,  than  tlie  interregnum  found  him  at  his  desk; 
and  midnight  looked  in  upon  him  deep  in  books,  theo]o£ci- 
cal  studies  claiming  his  attention  mainly.  Following  the  ^ 
bent  of  his  mind,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry^  ^M 
preaching  his  first  sermon  in  the  town  Qf  Woburn,  in^^ 
September,  1845.  lie  subsequently  preached  at  Charles- 
town  to  the  congi'egation  of  which  his  father  had  charge. 
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In  1848.  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side  ov€*r  the  ilnllis  street  Unitarian  Chnreh,  in  Boston. 
The  church  at  this  time  was  very  much  divided,  so  much 
BO  that  it  was  feared  that  harmony  could  not  be  restored. 
Under  the  ministry  of  the  energetic  young  paHtor,  how- 
ever, peace  once  more  came  to  its  councils;  the  church 
grew  rapidly  in  strength;  and  when  Mr.  King  h*ft»  it  en- 
joyed a  prosperity  unprecedented  in  its  history.  The 
(Same  genial  and  sympathetic  manners  which  'won  him 
the  aflcctions  of  the  whole  people  of  thi^i  city,  as  well  as 
of  his  immediate  congregation,  endeared  hiui  to  the  con- 
gregation of  which  he  had  charge  in  Boston ;  and  when 
he  announced  to  the  latter  his  intention  of  tiliLOiging  his 
residence  and  making  this  coast  the  scene  of  fiis  future 
khors,  a  storm  of  regrets  and  remonstrances  arose  which 
wuuki  have  made  a  weaker  man  change  his  purjiose.  lie 
received  the  call  from  the  Unitarian  Society  of  this  city 
^rly  in  the  year  of  18G0,  and  sailed  from  Boston  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  a  letter  to  his  Ilollis  street  Church, 
informing  them  of  the  call  to  ?an  Francisco,  he  gave 
two  reasons  for  his  acceptance  of  it.  One  was  his  failing 
healthy  which  made  a  change  of  climate  necessary;  the 
other,  and  the  principal  one,  a  desire  to  do  the  will  of 
his  Master. 

He  identificil  himself  at  once  with  California  and  its 
peojde,  urging  their  interests  on  all  occasions  with  a  zeal 
and  persistence  which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  luid 
he  been  one  of  ttie  first  settlers  of  the  country.  He 
looked  beyond  the  pulpit^  and  mingled  much  with  men- 
touching  life  at  nearly  all  points.  The  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  of  our  State  claimed  a  htrge  siiare  of 
his  attention,  and  his  lectures,  illustrated  by  quaint  humor 
as  well  as  by  deep  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  texts, 
are  fresh  as  the  sound  of  words  spoken  yesterday  in  the 
ears  of  our  people.  His  was  one  of  those  luval  ile  natures, 
which  warm  to  all  men,  and  in  consequence  his  circle  of 
friends  was  only  bounded  by  his  acquaintance — -it  is 
questionable  it  he  ever  had  an  enemy  among  all  who 
knew  him,  even  those  who  diflered  from  him  in  theologi- 
cal views  yielding  to  the  magnetic  sway  of  his  voice  apd 
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manner.  He  did  not  think  that  the  pulpit,  the  prow  of 
the  world,  should  be  shut  out  from  pointing  the  way  in 
politics  when  great  principles  are  involved,  and  early  in 
the  war  he  pronounced  against  the  rebellion  and  the  issues 
upon  which  it  was  conducted.  In  this  respect  he  has 
wielded  a  powerful  influence,  lending  his  aid  to  the  pre- 
servation of  harmony  in  a  State  which  at  the  outset 
seemed  likely  to  be  divided,  carrying  the  masses  wdth  him 
by  that  energy  and  eloquence  which  was  given  him  as  a 
birthright,  and  of  which  only  the  hand  of  Death  could 
rob  liim. 

Mr.  King's  energy  has  an  eminent  illustration  in  the 
history  of  his  pastoral  labors.  He  found  the  Unitarian 
Society  some  $20,000  in  debt,  small  in  numbers  and  fee- 
ble in  strength.  In  less  than  a  year  the  whole  debt  was 
paid,  and  the  society  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  be- 
fore four  years  had  expired  a  new  church  was  built  for  him, 
costing  $90,000 — to  which  he  himself  was  the  largest 
contributor,  giving  from  his  own  pocket  $7,000  to  the 
church  and  in  furniture.  Barely  had  the  building  been 
completed  when  the  pastor  was  taken  away.  This  seems 
irreconcilable  with  feith,  but  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
often  inscrutable.  His  physical  liealth,  never  very  robust, 
suflercd  nnich  from  his  arduous  labors,  and  particularly 
from  the  exertions  which  he  put  forth  to  insure  the  com- 
pletion of  this  church  and  its  freedom  from  debt.  For 
two  or  three  months  before  his  death,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  not  so  well  as  usual,  and  he  had  frequently  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  up  all  liteniry  labor.  He 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  endure  another 
year  of  work,  and  they  were  already  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  fill  his  pulpit  while  he  took  a  year's 
respite  from  labor  in  travel. 

Just  before  his  sickness  he  had  a  dream  which  he  nar- 
rated to  a  friend  at  the  time,  remarking  that  it  made 
more  impression  on  him  than  he  cared  to  confess.  In 
his  dream  he  thought  he  was  shaving  himself,  and  the  ra- 
zor, slipping,  gashed  his  throat.  Physicians  who  were 
called  told  him  he  could  not  live  ten  minutes.  He  ar- 
gued the  case  with  them — holding  the  edges  of  the  wound 
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together  with  his  hand — telling  them  neither  the  windpipe 
nor  any  of  the  urteries  were  severed,  and  that  he  could 
recover  if  they  would  only  stop  the  bleeding.  They  paid 
it  was  useless^  however,  and  that  he  must  prepare  to  die. 
The  dream  was  probably  induced  by  the  pain  which  had 
already  begun  to  settle  in  his  throat. 

About  two  weeks  before  his  death  he  first  complained 
of  not  feeling  well,  and  of  some  trouble  with  his  lln'oat. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  be  more  caretnlj  and  not  expose 
himself  to  the  air  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  only  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  sore  throat,  and  declined  to  confine  himself 
or  call  in  the  aid  of  a  physician  until  Friday,  Fcl>,  20th. 
In  the  evening  he  had  his  regular  reception,  and  between 
10  and  11  o'clock  went  down  to  a  social  gathering  at  the 
church,  though  still  suffering.  On  Saturday  eveoiug  he 
had  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  supper,  but  when  even- 
ing came  he  was  unable  to  appear  at  table.  Whibj  sup- 
per was  going  on,  Iiowever^  a  bridal-party  came  to  be  mar- 
ried. Mr.  King  had  received  no  previous  intimation  of 
such  a  visit,  and  sent  down  asking  to  be  excused,  saying 
that  he  was  sick  and  confined  to  his  bed.  The  party  re- 
phed  that  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  being  married  by 
Mr.  King,  and  would  come  up  to  his  bedside  sooner  than 
be  defeated  in  their  desire.  With  that  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  then  said  he 
would  get  up  and  go  down  into  tlie  parlor.  lie  did  so, 
and  went  through  the  ceremony;  but  though  it  was  ]»er- 
formed  in  a  very  few  minutes,  he  was  so  weak  at  its  con- 
clusion that  he  had  to  be  assisted  up  to  his  room. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin^  3Iarch  7th,  18G4. 

Thomas  Stare  King  dead  had  a  larger  congregation 
than  he  ever  had  living.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  opened,  and  until  noon- 
time a  congregation  numbered  by  thousands  and  com- 
prised of  all  religions  denominations,  poured  through  the 
aisles,  bendinf]^  over  the  burial-case  wliere  the  fr»rmer 
pastor  lay  with  hands  crossed  in  dumb  prayer — listening 
to  the  mute  but  eloquent  sermon  of  the  upturned  face 
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and  lip8  net  in  eternal  supplication.     Loving  hands  had 
festuuiuH.l  the  clmreli  with  wi*eaths  of  Egyptian  lilies- 
those  flowers  which  with  their  single  petal,  waxen  whit 
suggest  the  tomh,  and  all  the  sad  thoughts  and  ceremon- 
ies that  attend  even  the  greenest  grave — National  banners^^ 
their  bright  stars  clouded  with  crape  and  their  crimsodl 
stripes  veiled,  draped  the  altar  and  threw  their  folds  over 
the  cotRn  ;  the  mantle  of  patriotism  which  fell  upon  his^ 
shoulders  in  life,  enveloping  and  shrouding   the   foridH 
within  in  death.     The  apron  of  the  Order  of  which  he 
was  Grand  Orator,  and  other  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
Masonic  craft,  were  there;  flowers  of  the  rarest  odor  shed 
their  ])erfumo  over  the  body,  and  on  the  breast  lay  a  cliap- 
let  of  spring  violets,  placed  there  by  the  request  of  a  lady_ 
once  a  resident  of  this  city,  now  dwelling  at  the  East^^fl 
who  telegraphed  on  Puturday  to  one  wdio,  likt^  her,  loved 
the  deceased:  **  Put  violets  for  me  on  our  dear  friend  wha_ 
rests/'     It  was  a  kindly  thought,  prompted  by  the  graee^ 
ful  tenderness  of  a  woman's  heart ;   the  flowers  will  be 
fragrant  in  the  grave  as  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  iu 
the  hearts  of  his  friends — and  these  are  only  numherec 
by  the  city's  population, 

A  military  guard  detailed  Ibr  the  duty  was  stationec 
in  and   about  the  chxu'ch,  preserving  order  among  the 
dense  crowd,  which  so  early  as  noon-time  began  to  throng 
about  the  doors.     The  butts  of  muskets  rang  on  the  mar- 
ble floors  beneath  which  one  was  to  sleej)  who  believed 
that  Christians  may  wear  armor  when  the  cause  is  just,.j 
and  prayer  l)e  helmeted  and  mailed,  if  the  vindication  of 
great  liamnn  principles  demands  it.     It  is  side  to  say  thai 
such  an  immense  assemblage  lias  not  been  seen  before  ii 
this  city  for  many  years.     The  congregation  first  passed 
into  the  church,  and  found  their  accustomed  pews;  th( 
Governor  and  other  State  and  Governmental  dignitaries 
were  seateil,  and  then  the  main  doors  were  thrown  open^ 
for  the  reception  of  as  many  others  as  the  church  could 
contain.     Not  a  square  inch  of  flour  was  left  in  body,  ofj 
aislcj  that  was  not  pressed  by  some  foot*     The  gallerj 
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rvnncd  with  its  great  human  freight  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
*on  whose  decks  a  mad  weight  of  water  has  lea|>ed ;  and  so 
crowded  looked  the  faces  in  that  gi^eat  bracket  of  life 
affixed  to  the  walls,  that  the  effect  was  stereosc<>j>ic  and 
all  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  one.  So  densely 
were  the  audience  packed  that  several  ladies  fainted 
away,  and  even  men  strugf^led  to  the  doors  ft>r  air.  Hut 
there  was  no  exit ;  for  lobb}%  vestibuloj  and  even  the 
street  for  a  block  or  more  was  packed  with  human  w^edges. 
So  thick  was  the  crowd  outside  that  the  street  was  only 
passed  with  difficulty  after  long  and  tedious  urging.  It 
was  like  bees,  swarmuig  on  the  outside  of  a  hive;  while 
through  Stockton  street,  north  and  souths  a  tide  of  peo- 
ple going  and  coming,  flowed  iu  one  continuous  wave. 

The  services  began  at  2  o'clock,  with  a  vnluntary  on 
the  organ,  l>v  Mr.  Trenkle.  A  most  impressive  scene  w*as 
afforded.  The  solemn  notes  sw^elled  through  the  church 
in  a  plaintive,  mournful  psalm  ;  the  instrument  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  have  a  human  heart  within  its  walls, 
n*ailing  its  giief  in  sounds  that  were  like  the  falling  of 
tears*  In  the  front  j>ews  of  the  eliurch  sat  the  Masons, 
each  wearing  an  acacia  sprig,  nnd  the  habiliments  of  the 
Order*  Through  the  stained  glass  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
sides,  and  the  great  rose-window  at  the  end  of  the  church, 
the  afternoon  sun  sifted  its  nielltnv  rays  like  a  benedic- 
tion^  crowning  the  coffin  and  altar  with  a  glory  of  light 
and  color.  Minute  guns  from  Alcatmz  mingled  tlkeir 
heavy  bass  with  the  notes  of  the  organ— soon  a  nearer 
battery  in  Union  Square  took  up  the  burden*,  and  there 
was  an  anthem  of  cannon  Bwelliug  with  its  gnuid  tUapason 
the  solemnity  of  the  services.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  minute  gims 
have  been  fired  by  order  of  the  Government  in  lionor  of 
a  civilian  who  never  held  a  public  positicm. 

The  39th  Psalm  was  chnnted  by  the  choir,  and  follow- 
ing this  the  Rev.  Mr,  Kiiu-edge  read  the  2M  Psalm — - 
the  one  which  Mr.  King  repeated  on  his  death-bed.  The 
Grand  Master  then  commenced  to  read  the  imjiressive 
burial  service  of  the  Masonic  ritual,  choir  and  organ 
chanting  the  responses.     The  first  prayer  of  the  ritual 
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was  offered  by  Mr.  Kittredge;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
service,  slightly  varied  in  accordance  with  the  unusual 
burying-place,  was  read  by  the  Grand  Master.  At  the 
proper  interval  in  the  service  the  vault  beneath  the  altar 
was  opened,  and  amid  a  voluntary  from  the  organ,  the  cof- 
fin was  lowered  down  to  its  last  resting-place,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Lodge  dropping  his  roll  upon  it,  and  the  Grand 
Master  his  acacia  branch.  The  last  prayer  of  the  ritual 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Blain,  benediction  was  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Kittredge,  the  Masonic  Brotherhood  filing 
past  the  vault  flung  into  it  the  acacia  sprig  emblem 
which  each  wore  on  his  breast,  the  ceremonies  were 
ended,  and  the  great  crowd  went  out  into  the  streets  and 
to  their  homes. 

Besides  the  anthems  by  the  full  choir,  solos,  ^^  I  know 
thai  my  Redeemer  Uveth,''  and  "  Come,  ye  disconsolate,'' 
were  sung,  the  former  by  Mrs.  Grotjan,  the  latter  by  Mrs. 
Leach.  All  through  the  city,  during  the  day,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  at  all  the  principal  buildings,  and 
also  at  the  forts,  and  army  headquarters,  national  flags 
were  at  half-mast;  and  colors  at  the  residences  of  nearly- 
all  the  foreign  Consuls  were  similarly  lowered.  Most  of 
the  American  shipping  in  harbor  lowered  its  bunting,  and 
the  foreign  shipping,  almost  to  a  vessel,  followed  the  ex- 
ample, the  flags  of  Hamburg,  Columbia,  Russia,  France 
and  Great  Britain  being  among  the  others  thus  displayed. 
On  board  the  only  war  vessel  in  port,  the  Russian  steamer 
Bogaiyre,  the  Russian  ensign,  lowered  from  the  peak, 
stood  at  half-mast  during  the  day.  If  anything  can  miti- 
gate the  grief  of  his  friends  for  his  death,  some  flowers  of 
consolation  may  surely  be  plucked  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  tluis  universally  mourned.  The  following  telegram 
was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows: 

New  York,  March  5th,  1864. 
To  the  People  of  California. — The  sad  tidings  of  to-day 
have  broken  our  hearts.  Thousands  here  will  weep  with 
you  over  his  bier.  You  have  had  our  brightest,  our 
noblest,  our  best — and  he  has  lived  and  died,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  manhood,  in  your  service.     Who  shall  fill  his 
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{liee  on  the  platfnrmj  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  hearts  of  a 
ItalHion  of  friendB  ? 

ilis  fillip  quick,  penetrative  mind^  winged  with  fancy 
and  with  restlessness  in  the  service  of  truth,  liberty  and 
righteousness — liis  soul  glowing  witli  naturiil  synii>aihy, 
Christian  patriotisnij  universal  philanthropy  j  his  every 
action  made  to  utter  ^md  diOuse  the  noble,  inspiring  con- 
rictions  of  his  pure,  loving  nature;  his  eye  the  window 
of  an  open,  honest,  fervent  soul — his  whole  character 
*'made  up  of  every  creature's  best  ;''  strong  and  gentle, 
generouy  and  prudent,  aspiring  and  modest,  controlling 
and  deferential,  *' the  people's  darlings  yet  unspoiled  by 
praise  :^'  knowing  the  world  and  its  ways,  yet  cleiai  of 
its  stains;  pious  without  sanctimony ^ — what  but  his  own 
living,  undying  confidence  in  the  absolute  goodness  of 
God  can  enable  us  to  sustain  such  a  measureless  loss? 
The  mountains  he  loved  and  praised  are  Iiencefortli  his 
monuments  and  his  mourners.  The  White  Hills  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  are,  to-day,  wrapped  in  his  shroud.  His 
dirge  will  be  perpctuiilly  heard  in  their  forests. 

Farewell,  genial,  generous,  faithful  and  beloved  friend! 
Thou  hast  gone  from  tlicjse  who  loved  thee  well,  to  One 
who  loves  thee  best.  God  comfort  thy  family,  thy  Hock, 
tliy  broken-hearted  friends  on  both  sides  of  a  continent. 


§f;Sollltioii;^* 


At  a  meeting  of  the  congregjition  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society  held  at  their  church  on  Heary  Streetj  on  the 
evening  of  March  loth^  18G4,  the  following  resolutions 
were  offered,  viz : 

It  having  pleased  the  Most  High  God  to  draw  closer 
to  His  side  His  servant,  our  greatly  beloved  and  honored 
pastor,  TnoMAS  Stauu  Kin*;,  and  inasnuich  as  this  requisi- 
tion, coming  to  him  in  the  plenitude  of  lame,  intellect, 
and  usefidness,  found  him  still  ^*happy^  resigned,  trust- 
ful." it  becomes  lis  as  riiristian  brethren  to  restrain  the 
natural,  but  selfish  impulses  of  grief,  accepting  the  chalice 
commended  to  our  lips,  and  bowing  humbly  to  the  Om- 
nipotent will.     Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  deatl 
bed  of  Tliomas  Starr  King,  we  recognize  a  full  and  tr 
umphant  vindication  of  his  faith  as  a  teacher  and  li 
works  as  a  man. 

Resoived,  That  though  it  hath  seemed  fit  to  the  AI 
mighty  to  remove  his  mortal  presence  from  among  us,  the 
Fubtle  influence  of  his  piety  and  genius  still  exists*  and 
continues  to  transfuse  and  possess  us;  and  that  although 
tlie  pulpit  of  the  church  he  hai^  adorned  remains  empty, 
an  emanation  of  his  goodness  still  obtains  in  the  pulp^^ 
of  each  mans  heart,  swaying  and  controlling  its  inipulseip^ 
directing  and  guiding  its  promptings,  and  preaching  '^with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  angels/' 

Rewlvedj   That  his  ministration  of  this   Society   has 
been  vital,  creative  and  enduring ;  that  it  has  been  uni- 
formly characterized   by  ceaseless  toil  and  unabated  zeal, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  health  and   the  precipitation  of^ 
death — ^by  an  eloquence  earnest,  truthful  and  convincinjM 
— by  erudition  thorough,  complete  an4l  reliable — by  fervor, 
bolihicss  and  iirigiuaUty  that  have  attached  the  lukewarm 
and  iiulifferent — by  a  humanity  that  w^as  broad,  catholic 
all-syiuiiatldzing  and  tolerant — by  a  gentleness  that  w« 
winning  without  being  weak^by  a  force  that  was  deci 
ivo   in  results,   though  unfelt  in  its  processes — and 
those  rare,  indefinable  social  graces  and  courtc^sies  whicfi7 
as  they  were  not  beneath  the  Guest  of  the  bride  of  CauE^y 
are  the  attributes  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  ^^M 

Re^iolred,  That  as  citizens  of  this  rejHiblic  we  dejilore, 
W'ith  the  nation,  the  loss  of  a  courageous  heart  and   bril^_ 
liant  intellect  ever  ready  to  battle  in  its  defense,  and  thu^H 
we  deejjly  sympathize  with  the  wounded  soldiers  in  bat- 
tle-Dclds  and  hospitals,  wdio  will  miss  the  priceless  aid  oL 
him  who  yearned  to  them  out  of  the  brimming  fuUnei 
of  liis  jiatriotisni,  charity,  and  love, 

lieHoli'ed,  Tliat  wq  tenderly  sympathize  with  the  deef 
afllietion  of  that  family  circle  of  which  he  was  the  life 
and  light — tjffcriog  to  the  stricken  widow  what  consola- 
tion may  be  derived  from  the  assurance,  tliat  a  commu- 
nity arc  partners  in  her  sorrow;  to  his  wid 
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sion  of  our  unfoignorl  grief,  that  they  are  bereaved  of  the 
wise  coiinsels  nnd  uHeetinnute  salicitack^  of  a  noble  son 
antl  brutlicr;  und  to  the  hitherleys  children,  the  undying 
record  of  his  fame  as  an  inheritance  and  example  to  them 
forever. 

gttiarcsjs  of  §.  g,  ^inin,  €ssq. 

Previous  to  their  passage,  !Mr.  K,  B.   Swaji^  rose  and 
said  : 

Before  the  resolutions  are  adopted,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  bearing  my  testimonj'  to  the  purity  of  Mr.  King's 
life^  and  olTering  to  Ids  memt)ry  the  tri!>ute  of  my  pro- 
found admiration  of  his  chaructei%  hit?  geniu8,  and  his  tal- 
ents. 1  was  early  brought  in  contact  with  liim — lirst  by 
correspondence  before  liis  arrival,  and  afterwards  as  a  co* 
laborer,  though  comparatively  a  huiuble  ono^  in  the  cause 
of  the  cljurchand  of  liberal  Christianity.  Ivnowing  him 
m  intimately*  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  reduce  to  wTit- 
iag  the  thoufrhts  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to 
his  li/e  and  his  early  deathy  in  order  that  I  may  present 
them  in  a  regular  and  consecutive  form.  For  what  re- 
lates to  our  beloved  pastor,  should  now  be  the  property 
of  the  "Society  over  which  he  presided,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  life  and  liglit.  llis  sayings  and  doings—his  acts 
of  mercy — his  go'^lness  of  hearty  constantly  prompting 
liim  to  deeds  of  charity — his  transcendent  genius,  which 
8hono  forth  most  brilliaytly  in  the  privacy  of  social  and 
familiar  relation] — his  inuiite  jmrity  of  character — ^lu^ 
unseltishness^  which  made  him  ambitious  to  sacrifice  his 
own  comfort  to  promote  the  comfort  of  others — his  lui- 
mility,  whicli  rendered  him  incapalrlc  of  knowing  iiisown 
goodness  and  greatness,  an<l  oftentimes  led  tuni  l(*  esti- 
amte  too  feebly  his  own  jjowers — Ids  reverence,  wliicb 
earned  his  soul  above  the  transitory  things  of  earth,  and 
gave  liini  aspirations  towards  Heaven  and  his  God  ; — all 
these  constitute  an  endowment  of  priceless  memories  be- 
queathed tu  the  Society  in  whose  service  he  so  faithfully 
labored,  and  for  whicli  he  died.  In  the  few  remarks  I 
have  to  olTer  upon  the  resolutions,  I  shall  confine  myself 
12 
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chiefly  to  narrative ;  but  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  with- 
hold the  repeated  expression  of  my  love  of  him  as  a  man, 
a  patriot,  and  a  Christian — the  most  pure  in  his  thoughts, 
the  most  unsellish  in  his  character,  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated. 

I  said  I  first  know  Mr.  King  through  correspondence. 
After  the  departure  of  our  former  pastor,  Mr.  Cutler,  and 
during  the  temporary  ministration  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  negotiated,  through  friends  at  the 
East,  for  a  permanent  pastor.  We  were  slightly  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  Mr.  King,  then  presiding  over  the 
Hollis  Street  Society  in  Boston,  might  be  induced  to  come 
here;  and  through  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Lamljort,  who  were  fortunately  in  Boston  at  that 
time,  negotiations  were  opened  with  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  must  confess  that  I  had  but  little  hope  that  he 
could  be  secured  for  this  Society — for  I  knew  how  he 
was  loved  and  prized  by  his  own  parishioners,  for  whom 
he  had  done  such  essential  service  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  how  his  fame  and  reputation  as  a  divine  and 
lecturer  were  as  wide  as  the  conthient  itself.  But  we  be- 
lieved that  he  would  have  a  great  field  here;  and  were 
encouraged  to  hope  that  his  comparative  youth,  his  si)irit 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  field 
of  labor  to  renew  his  ])h3'sical  energies,  which  had  been 
much  exhausted  by  study  and  over-exertion,  would  tempt 
him  to  listen,  at  least,  to  our  call,  and  perhaps  to  adopt 
for  a  season  this  vigorous  and  prosperous  State  as  the 
field  of  his  labors.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  this  So- 
ciety, and  fortunate  for  California,  that  he  came.  With- 
out him,  who  can  now  say  what  would,  to-day,  have  been 
our  condition?  Who  can  now  say  that  we  would  not 
have  been  hurled  into  the  vortex  of  secession,  or  that 
there  would  not  have  been  inaugurated  the  scheme  of  a 
Pacific  Ilc*)ublic,  for  which  our  delegation  in  Congress 
were  mancouvering,  and  which  would  have  made  this  hap- 
py, peaceful  State,  a  scene  of  fire  and  blood,  between  the 
contending  fury  of  loyalty  and  treason? 

Mr.  King's  first  communication,  in  answer  to  our  call, 
was  made  in  the  month  of  September,  1859,  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  then  in  Boston.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
his  fnmkness  and  candor,  and  although  a  private  letter, 
there  are  no  good  reasons  why  the  most  of  it  should  not 
he  roiid  here.  His  peculiar  sincerity  and  earnestness  are 
stamped  in  every  line.  Dr.  Bellows^  wlio,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  was  my  pastor  for  many  years  in  New  York,  had  lieen 
commissioned,  in  conjunetitui  witli  the  Comnuttee,  to  ob- 
tain a  pastor  for  us — but  they  had  been  enjoined  to  make 
application  to  no  man  whose  fame  was  not  already  secured, 
and  whose  name  was  not  eminent  anu)ng  the  ministers  of 
our  faith — for  it  was  certain  that  with  any  feebler  man, 
imr  then  tottering  Society  would  become  bankrupt  and 
rained,  perhaps  forever,  Ilow  well  the  task  was  per- 
formed, let  the  present  condition  of  our  Society,  and  in- 
deed, k>t  the  prosperity  of  our  State,  to-day,  answer. 
Aided  by  the  powerful  inlbience  of  Dr.  Bellows,  negotia- 
tions were  opened  with  M\\  King  direct.  At  that  time  hit 
own  Society,  to  which  he  had  devotedly  attached  himself, 
was  claiming  a  continuation  of  his  services,  and  a  Com- 
mittee from  a  strong  Society  in  Cincinnati  were  clamor- 
ing loudly  for  him  to  remove  thither,  and  become  theh 
{xistor,  offering  intlucements  which  no  ordinary  man — no 
f^ljlAh  man — could  have  resisted.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Boanl  of  Trustees,  the  correspondence  fell  to  me.  Facts 
and  figures  as  to  our  prospects  were  sent  to  Dr.  Bellows. 
Nothing  very  flattering  as  to  the  past  could  be  present- 
ed; but  (mr  prospects,  with  a  strong  manj  were  set  forth 
ia  brilliant  colors.  It  seemed  quite  certain  that  there 
was  a  large  field  for  the  growth  of  our  faith  in  this  State, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  King  proved 
to  be,  and  our  claims  were  pushed  with  all  possible  zeal, 
and  even  with  audacity. 

The  letter  which  I  now  propose  to  read  to  you,  con- 
vinced us  that  Mr.  King»  of  all  men,  was  best  adapted  to 
ouri^'ants;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  constrained  to  an- 
swer our  call  in  the  negative,  we  refused  to  abide  by  his 
decision.     The  letter  is  as  follows:  — 


My  Dear  Sm:  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  in 
Brattleboro,  when  your  letter  of  this  morning  came. 
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It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  reply  at  an  earlier 
date.  I  have  been  very  busy  consulting  intimate  friends, 
obtaining  information,  and  forecasting  the  trouble,  difficul- 
ty, and  losses  of  uprooting  myself  and  family  here,  while 
not  a  little  time  has  been  absorbed  in  studying  my  own 
inclinations,  heart,  and  resources,  for  such  duties  as  the 
post  in  San  Francisco  would  demand. 

The  result  of  all  my  inquiries,  consultations  and  re- 
flections, stands  thus:  1st.  Very  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  parish  to  pay  the  salary  named  to  me.  Gen- 
tlemen who  know  the  Unitarian  Society  there  pretty  well, 
have  assured  friends  of  mine  that  the  parish  is  not  unit- 
ed— that  there  arc  a  great  many  great  draw-backs  to  the 
popularity  of  a  liberal  faith  in  the  city,  and  that  with  a 
debt  of  $12,400  on  which  the  Society  pay  12  per  cent, 
interest,  and  a  floating  debt  of  $1000,  no  man  with  tal- 
ents less  electrical  than  Chapin's,  Beecher's,  or  Dr.  Bel- 
lows', could  put  the  parish  in  a  condition  to  pay  such  a 
salary.  And  I  am  assured  that  I  could  not  live  in  San 
Francisco — being  myself  a  very  poor  economist — for  less 
than  $5000,  at  least,  with  my  family. 

I  find  that  I  must  sacrifice  nearly  $2000  on  house  and 
furniture  and  books,  if  I  uproot  here.  Then  there  is  the 
expense  of  removal  with  my  wife  and  daughter ;  then  the 
cost  of  setting  up  anew  out  there,  the  return  expenses, 
and  the  new  housekeeping  costs,  two  or  three  years  hence, 
if  I  come  back. 

The  risks  are  very  great.  I  am  a  poor  man;  I  have 
worked  very  hard  for  ten  years,  have  had  heavy  extra 
expenses,  which  still  continue,  and  can  not  afford  to 
give  up  such  certainties  as  are  before  me  here,  for  the 
ventures  of  so  distant  a  field  of  labor.  Every  year  my 
lecture  opportunities  enlarge.  I  should  abandon  that 
field  in  going  to  San  Francisco,  and  might  not  be  able  to 
reenter  it  so  favorably. 

Then  beyond  all  this,  I  have  misgivings  as  to  my  qual- 
ification for  such  work  as  your  Society  needs,  to  fill  the 
Church  with  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  I  am  not  extem- 
pore enough — electric  enough — so  I  fear.  You  need  a 
temperament  like  Dr.  Bellows',  or  a  stirring  preacher  like 
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Chapin,  to  enable  the  parish  to  fulfill  such,  promises  as 
Mr.  Swain's  note  to  me  eontuined.  From  all  that  1  liuvo 
heard  and  thoii^rht,  therefore,  I  dare  not  trust  to  my  power 
of  infusing  ability  enough  in  the  parish  to  produce  the 
requisite  receipts.     I  have  too  much  at  stake. 

Yot  I  feel  very  strongly  the  attractions  of  the  liohl. 
If  I  could  projierly  go  to  Snn  IVanciseo  on  a  snmller  sal- 
ary, I  would  gladly  do  so,  and  work  to  the  be^t  of  ujy 
power  for  the  good  of  your  parish  and  our  nt>ble  cause. 
Or  if  I  could  have  gone  out  to  California  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  As8(Jciation.  last  spring,  inde- 
pendently of  the  parish,  and  preached  in  the  city  and 
surveyed  llie  lield  for  lecturing,  1  could  possibly  have 
found  lirm  ground  tor  an  allirmative  reply  to  your  call. 

But  us  tlie  whole  subject  has  shaped  itself,  since  my 
mi^niries  and  serious  thought^  and  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  many  of  the  inducements  must  prove  illusory, 
nothing  seems  to  be  left  to  me,  at  present^  but  to  decline 
the  call.  Several  of  ray  own  parisliioners  were  disposed, 
at  first,  to  the  movement;  and  would  be  still  if  they  were 
convinced  lliat  the  basis  is  hrtn.  But  they  cannot  advise 
me,  otherwise  than  against  it,  as  matters  hjok  to  them 
uow.  1  have  told  you  frankly  my  whole  mind,  and  I  can 
only  otTer  you,  with  sincere  tlianks  for  your  kindness  and 
complimentary  call,  Uiv  cordial  cooperation  in  oidaiuing 
a  man  who  can  prudently  go  on  a  smaller  salary  than 
would  be  necessary  for  me. 

With  cordial  regards^  believe  me, 

Faithfully  youn% 

T.  S.  KING. 


This  letter  contained  one  single  ]>aragraph  upon  which 
we  felt  that  we  could  hang  a  hope  of  success;  and  accord- 
in|;dv,  by  return  of  mail,  the  Trustees  dispatclu?d  to  Dr. 
Ikdlows  such  documents  as  removed  from  ih\  King's 
mind  all  doubts  as  to  his  true  duty,  He  iicce\}tod projuptlt/ 
— ^as  prcmjptly  as  he  did  exerjthhHj  when  convinced  of  the 
path  in  which  lie  should  tread-  By  an  early  mail,  a  letter 
wai  received  fnnu  Mi .  Lambert^  one  of  our  Committee, 
enolosiug  a  note  to  him  from  Mr,  King,  as  follows:  — 
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Boston,  January  2d,  1860. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  have  written 
my  resignation  to  the  Hollis  Street  Parish,  which  will  be 
ofibred  this  evening.  To-morrow,  I  shall  write  to  the 
Committee  in  Sun  Francise.o,  so  that  the  letter  shall  go 
by  the  mail  of  the  5th.  Probably  I  shall  stay  there,  if 
I  live,  two  years.  1  have  no  time  for  further  particulars 
this  morning. 

I  hope  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  deciding  to  go  so 
far  without  going  permanently.  But  trusting  and  pray- 
ing that  I  may  be  of  service  to  the  noble  brethren  and 
the  good  cause  in  San  Francisco,  and  pledging  to  you  all 
my  power  to  that  end,  during  my  stay  there,  I  am,  with 
cordial  thanks  for  all  your  kindness,  sincerely  yours, 

T.  S.  KING. 

The  following  steamer  brought  Mr.  King's  letter  of 
acceptance — so  noble,  so  frank,  that  it  should  ever  be 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  this  Society  as  a  memento  of 
his  goodness,  and  an  enduring  monument  of  his  liberal, 
self-sacrificing  spirit. 

Boston,  January  3d,  1860. 
R.  B.  Swain,  Chairman  of  Trustees 

of  Unitarian  Parish  San  Francisco: 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  I  am  now  addressing  you  for  the 
first  time,  in  my  reply  to  many  kind  and  important  com- 
munications, it  is  proper  that  I  should  explain  to  you  my 
long  silence.  When  your  letters  and  documents  of  Nov. 
3(1  reached  me,  I  had  just  received  a  very  urgent  call  to 
remove  to  Cincinnati,  to  take  charge  of  a  Society  recently 
organized  there.  I  had  not  anticipated  such  a  response 
to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brooks,  as  your  parish  so  generously 
returned.  I  supposed  that  the  correspondence  had  ceas- 
ed. Mr.  Lambert  was  in  quest  of  another  minister  for 
you,  and  as  the  movement  in  Cincinnati  was  backed  by 
stron;^  letters  from  prominent  Unitarian  clergymen,  I 
foiULl  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed  when  your  new  call 
cauie,  by  the  conllicling  claims  of  your  city,  Cincinnati, 
and  Boston.  To  add  to  my  perplexity,  I  had  engaged  to 
lecture  two  weeks  in  December  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
State,  which  time  was  practically  lost  to  me. 
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On  Siitiirflfiy  last,  December  Sli^t.  I  made  my  rlecision 
toga  to  Sun  l^Vanciseo,  aiul  on  SuiMhiy  (^ommuniciited  it 
to  uiy  Society  lit.Te.  Yesterday  I  wrote  ii  letter  of  resig- 
iiation^  \vhii!h  was  read  to  a  very  lull  meeting  of  parish- 
ioners kitil  evening.  A  large  Connnittee  was  eliosen  to 
confer  with  me,  and  to  ask  mc  so  tu  change  the  form  of  my 
w'ithflrawal^  as  to  aeeept  leave  of  abwenee  for  fifteen 
iiunith:^  fi"*>ni  the  tirst  of  April,  leaving  it  for  the  future 
to  determine  whether  or  not  my  connection  with  the  So- 
ciety ^slionld  lie  (inully  difssnlvcd. 

The  reasons  Un-  requesting  this  were:  that  the  parish 
would  be  seriously  shaken  l>y  an  absolute  withdrawal  so 
(Suddenly;  that  I  couhl  not  be  sure  of  liking  a  rei^ideuee 
iu  Cidiibrnia  more  than  a  year;  that  my  family  ndght  be 
anxious  to  return;  that  you  might  be  diesiitislied  with  my 
a^rvice  and  prefer  not  to  continue  the  arrangement;  tlmt 
if  I  should  return  so  8oon  they  wcndd  like  to  have  the 
first  claim  to  a  resettlement ;  and  that,  if  I  sliould  be 
wanted  in  Sun  Francisco,  and  decide  to  remain  longer 
with  you,  the  dcvuled  friends  1  luave  in  the  lIo^Us  Street 
Society  crmld  be^ir  the  separation  better,  if  it  should  be 
gradually  made. 

The  tone  of  the  large  meeting  was  so  kindly — not  a 
voice  or  vote  dissenting — and  the  reasons  for  my  leaving 
at  alt  for  (_\iliforiiia  were  so  generously  a[>preciated,  that 
Hllhr»ngli  the  action  of  the  ])arishioners  was  an  entire 
biu'prise  to  me,  I  conld  not  refuse  assent  to  their  rennest. 

Hut  I  beg  yon  to  understand  that  I  am  not  pledged  or 
bound  in  Ihe  least,  l>y  the  IVnin  in  which  the  separation 
from  Boston  is  made.  I  shall  go  to  you  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  I  hud  never  been  settled  intlie  East.  Your 
gL*neruusgi"arantcc  oilers  me  a  salary  for  one,  two,  or  three 
yeur».  at  my  option,  1  at'crpt  the  call  for  a  year,  to  be 
ytair  f*astor  during  that  ])eriod.  If,  belVire  its  clo'c,  I  see 
(dearly  tliat  I  ought  to  remain  longei%  a  letter  to  IJor'm, 
i»t;iting  the  fact,  will  release  me  from  any  obligjition. 
And  if.  during  that  time,  the  Stjcic^ty  liere  desire  to  en- 
gage another  miiaster,  nothing  but  a  letter  to  me  is  need- 
od  to  giv^e  ihi^m  the  moi^d  right  to  do  so. 

1  have  been  thus  CA'plicit  that  you  may  know  in  exact 
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terms,  and  in  detail,  the  state  of  the  case.  I  ought  to  say, 
also,  that  Mr.  LamlDert  wrote  to  me  from  New  York,  on 
December  28th,  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  go, 
even  if  I  should  know  beforehand  that  I  could  remain 
only  a  year. 

I>ut  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  speak  through  you  to  the 
Trustees  and  the  Society,  unhampered  by  auy  details  of 
business.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  strong 
and  generous  invitation.  From  the  first  moment  when  I 
received  the  call,  last  September,  I  was  attracted  to  ac- 
cept it  for  a  time,  that  I  might  try  and  l)e  of  service  in 
your  fresh  and  promising  field.  My  only  regret  is  that 
any  pecuniary  questions  have  intruded  to  disturb  the 
nobler  considerations  which  should  govern  a  clergyman's 
choice.  It  was  my  necessities  that  dictated  the  particu- 
lars in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brooks,  and  I  did  not  deem  that 
the  letter  would  be  sent  to  your  city.  I  shall  go  to  you 
in  the  hope  of  using  all  the  powers  that  may  be  continu- 
ed to  me,  for  your  permanent  strength  as  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian parish.  My  great  ambition  in  life  is,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  noblest  s<uds 
of  all  the  liberal  Christian  parties.  I  am  not  conscious 
of  any  gifts,  either  of  thought  or  speech,  that  can  make 
my  presence  with  you  so  desirable  as  you  seem  to  think  ; 
but,  if  I  can  be  of  service  by  co*3perating  with  you,  in 
laying  deeper  the  foundations  and  lifting  higher  the  walls 
of  our  faith  in  your  city,  whose  civilization  is  weaving 
out  of  the  most  various,  and  in  many  respects,  the  best 
threads  of  the  American  character,  I  shall  have  reason 
always  to  bless  Providence  for  a  rich  privilege. 

It  is  doubtful  if  I  can  leave  here  with  my  family  be- 
fore the  5tli  of  April,  but  of  this  I  shall  know  in  a  week 
or  two;  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  go  to  you,  you  may  be 
sure  of  my  presence,  and  before  we  meet  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  let  me  ask  you  to  accept  a  cordial  general  greeting, 
as  brethren  and  friends,  invoking  for  all  of  you  health, 
prosperity,  and  every  inward  blessing  of  the  perfect  Pro- 
vidence. 

In  Christian  bonds,  your  servant  and  friend, 

TH.  STARR  KING. 
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[ccornpfiiiyin,L?  this  loiter  was  a  private  note  to  my- 
splf,  a  portion  of  wiiich  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
time$.  « 

Boston,  Juntiary  3d,  ISHO. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Swalv  :    I   seat  yesterday  my  official 
ani^wer  to  the  generous  call   of  your  Hoeiety,  with  the 
rwisons  for  its  delay. 

You  will  see  that  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  leave  bo- 
fore  the  5 til  xVprih  I  liave  inimy  lecture  euErngenients  to 
fiillill  betweeo  this  and  Miireh.  I  eainiot  relincjuish  tliem, 
for  1  nhall  need  tlie  ninuey  they  will  furnish  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  removal  and  clear  a  feiv  debts  here,  I  am 
sctrry  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  .start  at  (jnce. 

May  I  ask  you  to  inform  nie  if  there  is  a  room  that 
fould  be  n^od  as  a  minister's  writing-room  in  your 
elmndi  bnildiufi\ 

I  liave  not  time  to  reply  by  this  mail  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  AssociatioUj  Ijut  w^ill  do  so  in  a 
few  days.  Of  course  I  shall  be  ghid  to  lecture  for  them 
at  the  time  best  suited  to  their  convenience,  and  as  to 
terms,  will  not  fear  that  we  shall  disagree. 

Cordially,  youni,  T.  S.  KINQ. 

This  letter  electrified  the  Society  find  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  community  ;  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  King,  as  a 
8chohtr  and  a  divine,  had  long  before  reached  this  Bide  of 
the  continent^  and  the  |uiblic  rejoiced  that  a  great  addi- 
tion wns  to  bo  made  to  our  stock  of  talent  and  energy. 
The  future  of  our  Society  w^as  no  lon^^er  a  question  of 
doubt,  and  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  ilr.  King,  every 
pew  in  our  church  was  taken,  and  w^o  were  at  once  placed 
upon  a  permanent  and  prosperous  footing- 
He  !eft  Boston  on  the  5th  of  April,  1800.  but  before 
l»i^  arnval  several  letters  were  received  IVoni  him,  from 
two  of  which  I  will  make  extracts. 

Boston,  March  4th,  1800. 
My  Dear  Frieno:  Let  me  thunk  you  cordituly,  tliongh 
it  must  be  hurriedly,  tor  your  kind  and  nitfst  iiiteresiieg 
communicatious  of  the  last  maU.       It  gives  me  joy  to 
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learn  that  the  tidings  of  the  acceptance  were  so  gener- 
ously echoed.  You  seem  to  be  anxious  that  I  shall  not 
doul)t  of  the  readiness  of  th(>  Society  to  second  all  iny 
labors  and  confirm  my  hopes. 

Be  assured,  my  friend,  that  I  have  no  fringe  or  thread 
of  skepticism  on  any  such  point.  My  onl}'  fear  is  lest 
you  should  be  disappointed  when  I  arrive,  and  find  that 
your  anticipations  outrun  any  possible  performance 
from  me. 

Would  that  I  could  have  made  arrangements  to  leave 
to-morrow.  1  had  engaged  my  rooms  in  the  Baltic  for 
April  5th,  and  now  she  and  the  Atlantic  are  withdrawn. 
We  nuist  go  in  the  Vandorbilt  line,  with  prices  raised  to 
$200  a  ticket.  This  is  reasonable  enough — but  I  should 
like  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  low  fares,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  better  boats. 

We  cannot  learn  yet,  either,  whether  or  not  April  5th 
will  be  one  of  the  leaving  days,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment. Probal)ly  it  will,  but  no  advertisements  are  made, 
and  no  tickets  sold  so  far  ahead.  We  hope  that  the 
Northern  Li(/Jd  will  sail  on  that  day.  If  I  could  have 
foreknown  the  present  combination,  you  would  see  me, 
instead  of  this  iiotCj  by  the  boat  that  takes  this. 

Dr.  Bellows  very  kindly  sent  me  your  letter  to  him. 
I  read  its  j)assages  \\ith  practical  interest.  I  expect  to 
like  California,  and  all  of  you,  much  better  than  you  will 
return  the  feeling. 

I  am  troubled  in  spirit  a  little  as  to  our  friend  Buck- 
ingham. I  hope  that  he  can  find  preaching  occupation  that 
will  be  advantageous  in  the  State,  and  shall  be  glad  to  as- 
sist him  in  any  enterprise  that  will  open  such  opportunity. 

You  can  hardly  appreciate  the  pressure  on  my  time 
and  thoughts  of  tlie  last  few  weeks.  A  pile  of  letters 
now  lies  unanswered,  for  which  I  can  get  no  leisiue. 
This  will  account  for  my  delay  in  repl\~ing  formally  to 
the  Mercantile  Library  invitation.  1'hey  can  choose 
their  own  time  for  four  le(*turos.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this  note.  The  next  mail  will 
probably  gladden  me  v/ith  a  commimication  from  you. 
I  am,  gratefully,  your  friend,  T.  S.  KING. 
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Boston,  March  10th,  1850. 

My  Dear  Friend;  I  send  a  word  by  thisi  i^teaiiu'r,  ul- 
tbough  there  is  nothing  of  special  moment  that  calls  fur 
a  IclttT, 

It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  arrange  for  leaving 
earlier  than  April  6th.  The  Naiiheru  Light  is  annoiuieed 
for  that  date. 

Next  Sunday  I  am  to  preach  my  farewell  sermon  in 
Bust  on.  The  parish  behave  more  nobly  to  me  than  1 
could  have  dreamed  it  possible.  Their  eondnt*t,  so  large- 
trmided  and  considerate,  smooths  my  removal,  while  it 
attuehes  me  still  stronger  to  such  friends  by  the  heart- 
Kbres. 

Drs.  Bellows  and  Osgood  have  arranged  for  a  prdilic 
Unitarian  breakfast- party  for  nie  in  New  York^  the  day 
l)etorc  we  saih  This  is  in  honor  of  the  faitlifid  breth- 
ren in  San  Fnineisco,  so  1  hope  you  will  feel  jinjud  on 
April  4th. 

In  tlie  hope  of  finding  yt»n  well  when  1  reach  yoti, 
and  not  ijrwi/csick  of  your  bargain,  1  am,  cordially,  yours, 

T.  S.  KING. 

What  followed  upon  his  arrival  is  familiar  to  every 
person  present.     The  Society  grew  in  numbers,  strength 
and  enthusiasm.     Mr.  Kingutunee  ingratiated  himself  in 
the  ftflections  of  the  people.     Answering  a  call  iVuni  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  for  a  course  of  four  lec- 
tures, he  drew  around  him  crowds,  the  like  of  which  liad 
aever  before  been  known  in  this  city.     Notwithstanding 
he  was  paid   liberally  by  the  Association,  the  lectures 
added  largely  to  the  treasury  of  that  Institution,  and  he 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  second  eoiu'se,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  decline,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  this  Society. 
What  has  been  the  history  nf  our  Church  since  then,  is  a 
mutter  of  record.     During  ttje  first  year  of  his  ministra- 
tion, a  debt  of  $20;0n(),  which  liad  been  a  Iialter  aliout 
our  necks,  and  which  had  threatened  to  Mrangle  us,  was 
extinguished.      Not   satisfied    with    this    success,  which 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tlie  Society, 
pursued  his  labors  unremittingly.     His  activej  ardent 
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spirit  know  no  bounds,  and  he  continued  his  eflforts  with- 
out ixuy  thoughts  of  self,  but  with  an  e)'o  single  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  in  whose  cause  he  devoted  the  most 
of  his  time  and  talents.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  his 
fi?ld  was  too  small,  and  that  a  larger  church,  more  cen- 
trally located,  was  essentially  necessary.  To  the  erection 
of  such  a  church,  which  should  at  once  be  an  ornanicnt 
to  the  city,  an  honor  to  the  Society,  and  a  true  represen- 
tative of  our  strength,  ho  devoted  all  his  energies,  lie 
started  the  call  l)y  a  liberal  sul)scripti()n  himself;  he  lent 
to  the  cause  all  the  momentum  of  his  sanguine,  ardent 
nature;  he  enlisted  others  in  its  support  by  his  example 
and  his  persuasive  and  convincing  appeals.  How  well 
he  succeeded  for  ^^s•,  let  this  magnificent  edifice,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  tasteful,  so  grand,  attest.  What  was  the  result 
to  h'misclf,  let  that  r/wve  ansiccr.  For  1  solemnly  believe, 
that  to  liis  devoted  care  and  anxiety  and  toil  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building,  may  be  attributed  much  of  that 
physical  debility  which  undermined  his  constitution  and 
shortened  his  days,  lie  gave  us  the  church  with  his  life. 
He  gave  us  a  temple,  elegant  in  its  proportions,  ample  in 
its  accommodations,  and  ])leasing  to  the  taste  and  refine- 
ment of  the  people.  But  the  organ  he  so  liberally 
donated  to  the  Society  was  used  to  sound  his  requiem,  the 
pulpit  he  adorned  is  his  mausoleum,  and  the  Church  is 
his  own  enduring  monument,  consecrated  forever  to  the 
memory  of  his  goodness^  his  affection  to  his  Society,  and 
his  undying  name. 

Mr.  King,  as  if  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prescience,  had 
long  entertained  the  belief  that  he  would  never  reach  the 
age  of  forty.  He  said  but  little  upon  the  subject — but  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival  here,  he  addressed  an  interest- 
ing communication  to  me  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
in  which  this  idea  was  constantly  inter^voven.  It  ap- 
penred  as  if  it  were  his  desire  to  place  his  impressions 
ui)on  record — and  so  strong  were  these  feelings,  that  he 
was  the  more  ftnxious  to  put  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church 
upon  a  safe  foundation  immediately,  and  complete  the 
work  which  he  had  begun.  Some  who  did  not  know  him, 
attributed  this  anxiety  to  a  determination  on  his  part  to 
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l<»jivc  the  State  at  an  earl}'  day.  I  am  sure  he  liad  no  in- 
tenlion  of  leaving  us  penntniently.  A  few  niunlhs  ngu, 
he  itntbldcd  to  me  all  Iiis  plans,  and  In*  then  statii'd  tliat 
htMViis  desirous  of  visiting  Europe,  and  partieulnrly  fJer- 
niiiuy,  for  pur[)oses  of  edneation  ;  tliat  if  ]ie  eould  leave 
lieix*  for  a  period  of  two  years,  for  travel  abroad,  and  im- 
prove his  niiuil  and  health,  he  Avould  be  glad  to  retiu'n 
and  remain.  If  the  Liljeral  Cliristians  llionglit  l>eHt  to 
Imild  him  another  and  smaller  (Jhnrch,  he  would  be  {juite 
couteat  to  preach.  If  not,  iuid  tbey  were  satisfied  with 
the  minister  who  should  be  iustalled  during  his  al)sriiee, 
ho  would  devote  himself  to  literary  i)ursuits,  to  preaeliing 
occasionally,  and  to  advancinej  our  cause  and  the  cause  of 
public  charities  throughout  the  8tute.  But  I  must  read 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

San  Francisco,  August  IGth,  18G0, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Swain:  I  have  thought  very  seriously 
sinco  Tuesday  evening,  of  the  objects  and  results  of  the 
laef^ting  of  the  Trustees  at  my  liouse,  and  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  some  lines,  which  had  better  be  wriUen 
than  spoken. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  the  debt  remaining  against  the 
parish  is  so  large  as  $8,000,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  some 
serious  concern  in  relation  to  it.  My  special  ol>JL'ct  in 
sending  you  this  note  is  to  learn  if  any  way  can  be  opened 
by  me  that  will  lead  to  the  liquidation  of  it,  or  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  this  fall. 

What  moves  me  more  powerfully,  is  the  apprehension 
I  have  begiui  to  feel  as  to  mt/  health. 
, .  8ix  or  eight  months  b<'f\>re  leaving  Boston,  I  Ijef^nn  to 
te  conscious  that  my  health  wsis  insecure.  1  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  a  long  season  of  invalid-ism.  and  a 
long  experience  of  lyiug-upon-tbe-s^helf-itiveness  ;  stud  so 
I  w^as  more  strongly  ini|}elled  to  Califurnia,  by  the  hope 
and  belief  that  I  could  help  the  brethren  and  the  cause 
here  by  labor  that  woul<l  not  extmustmy  le^^sened  strengthj 
while  the  climate  would  repair  the  damage,  and  jjossibly 
fill  the  fountain  with  an  unusual  store  of  vitality. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I 
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am  not  f?o  well  as  I  was  when  in  Boston.  I  experience 
strange  debility,  and  singular  pains  and  numbness  in  the 
brain.  For  writing  purposes  I  am  nearly  worthless — and 
the  symptoms  arc  the  more  serious  from  the  fact,  that  my 
father's  constitution  (which  in  most  respects  I  seem  to 
have  inherited)  snapped  at  about  thirty-six.  He  was 
a  very  strong  man  till  then,  but  broke  thus  early,  was 
good  for  nothing  for  three  or  four  years,  and  died  at 
forty-ono. 

Now,  I  desire  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  parish 
here,  by  my  visit.  I  cannot  be  unless  your  debt  is  wiped 
out.  If  I  shall  not  grow  stronger  this  fall  aud  winter,  I 
must  return  East  next  spring,  to  stoj)  all  ministerial  work 
— perhaps,  to  cease  all  work  on  this  planet — and  it  would 
be  a  very  bad  thing  to  leave  you  then,  with  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  of  debt  to  be  paid. 

Can  I  not,  think  you,  start  some  plan  for  paying  off  so 
large  a  portion  of  it  this  fall,  that  there  will  certainly  be 
none  remaining  next  spring?  Then  you  would  be  on  the  safe 
side  ;  and  if  my  health  should  improve,  and  I  can  stay 
with  you  longer,  another  period  of  service  would  bear  the 
more  fruit.  Would  any  proposition  from  me,  in  a  sermon, 
towards  such  a  result,  be  out  of  place?  Of  course,  I 
should  breathe  no  word  of  my  real  motive,  as  to  my  state 
of  health.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  mention  it.  I  have  not 
even  told  my  wife  these  fears,  and  she  does  not  know 
that  I  write  this  letter.  Yet  I  am  so  impressed  with  the 
suspicion  that  my  constitution  is  impaired,  that  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  consult  with  some  one  as  to  this  matter  of  the 
debt,  and  the  future  of  the  parish — and  with  whom  so 
properly  as  with  you  ? 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  worried,  or  even  seriously 
alarmed,  by  what  I  say.  Look  at  my  fears,  as  I  do  for 
the  present,  in  a  business  light,  and  tell  me  what  can  be 
done,  and  how  best  done  to  put  the  parish  out  of  danger. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  Trus- 
tees' hands,  if  you  say  so,  and  try  my  luck  from  the 
pulpit  in  reducing  the  debt. 

In  everything  I  say  about  my  strength,  I  am  under- 
stating rather  than  overstating.      Some  days  I  do  not 
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l^i^o  a  tliinil)li/-full  of  vitality  ;  btit  willi  wimt  I 
Ibvo.  I  uui  wholly  your  tViearl,  T.  S.  KINtr. 


well 


P.  iS, — Do  not  reply  to  this  l>y  pen;  we  can  tulk  as 


I  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  have  an  interview 
upon  the  subj(^rt  of  the  letter.  His  thoughts  were  aUo- 
?<^tlu'r  with  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  tiie  Society,  niiA 
tlMMluiiger  <if  his  hreakinj^  down,  and  leaviirj;  us  to  carry 
tbe  heavy  Imrden  of  a  debt,  I  endeavored  to  dibpel  liis 
Hrs  in  regard  to  his  health,  and  inquired  why  such  a 
prKsrntinirnt  had  possessed  hiuK  He  said  it  w^as  ni>p?v- 
i^'nthneiif,  \m\  uu  iiuVTon^ht  ronvkihit;  that  the  etnivictioii 
was  well  based  on  physiologieal  grounds  ;  that  he  enter- 
tuinecl  no  fears  of  death  :  (hat  liut  for  his  anxiety  in 
regard  to  his  tamily,  he  could  bail  tbe  approach  of  death 
with  pleasnre  ;  that  his  life  luul  been  (mio  of  great  toil 
frota  Ins  earliest  boyliood  ;  tltat  he  had  Icjokcd  forward 
til  each  a]j|)rouchiug  year  as  a  stnison  when  rest  would  be 
voiirhsafed  to  him,  but  it  nevi^r  came.  Every  year 
lirought  newM^nx'Sy  new  responsibilities,  new  lal>ors,  and 
k»  had  come  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  there  was  to  be  no 
rest  for  him  on  this  glolje.  He  again  said,  tliat  but  for 
liifi  anxiety  for  bis  family,  he  would,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
enjoy  I  he  perpetual  rest  wbicli  coidd  only  be  luund  be- 
yond the  gi'avo, 

Mr\  King's  labors  were  immeitM.  He  never  lost  a 
moment.  He  knew  how^  to  economize  time.  But  his 
time  was  mncli  broken  by  constant  demands  upon  liis 
ehcrity  and  kinflness.  Kvery  claimant  found  a  respectful 
autlience,  however  pressing  bis  duties,  and  no  ileserving 
anc  was  turned  away  unsatislied.  His  charities  were  en- 
tirely unostentatious,  and  otlentimes  stealthily  Ijcstowcd: 
BO  stealthily  that  not  even  the  memliers  of  bis  own  house- 
hold, nor  hi»  best  friends  were  informed  of  tln?nu  I  am 
sure  that  In.*  inuk  a  secret  delight  in  uuheraldcMl  acts  of 
kindness,  and  Uiat  he  found  suflicient  connnendation  in 
the  silent  approval  of  his  own  heart.  One  of  our  own 
parishioners  lias  informed  me,  since  his  death,  that  he 
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has  been  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  by  Mr.  King  for  wood 
that  he  has  ordered  for  suffering  families — and  another 
has  also  stilted  to  me  that  he  had  sent  large  quantities  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  to  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city,  by  direction  of  Mr.  King,  for 
the  poor  and  needy.  These  quiet  deeds  of  charity  had  a 
peculiar  charm  to  him.  But  lie  was  discreet  in  the  be- 
stowal of  his  favors.  1  know  that  Mr.  King  took  much 
time  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  each  case,  and  that  he 
was  seldom  deceived.  He  took  a  broad  view  of  suflering. 
When  cases  were  presented  to  him,  the  suficrer  urged  of 
course  only  the  selfL'ih  side.  Mr.  King  saw  all  around  and 
through  it,  and  took  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  Chrisfian 
view.  The  sufferer  might  seek  to  obtain  relief  from  im- 
mediate wants — Mr.  King  thought  of  his  degradation,  of 
his  wounded  pride,  the  poverty-stricken  spirit,  and  what 
might  be  liis  usefulness  to  society  if  raised  from  the 
*^  Slough  of  Despond  "  to  a  position  of  prosperity.  And 
so  he  gauged  the  extent  of  liis  charities,  for  he  seldom 
stopped  to  reflect  upon  the  amplitude  of  his  own   purse. 

By  reason  of  these  constant  drafts  ui)oii  3.1r.  King^s 
attention,  the  execution  of  some  of  his  most  imj)ortant 
labors  was  impeded  and  sadly  interrui)ted.  While  the 
rest  of  the  vv^orld  was  enjoying  the  repose  of  sleep,  he  was 
hiboring.  He  was  compelled  to  use  the  midnight  hours 
for  much  of  his  literary  work,  and  I  have  frequently 
known  him  to  finish  his  morning  sermon  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  church  services  commenced.  His  most  elo- 
quent perorations  have  been  written,  watch  in  hand,  but 
a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  exordiums. 

In  spite  of  these  perpetual  claims  upon  his  time  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a  thorough  student ;  not  a  library  in 
Sau  Francisco,  of  any  note,  either  pul)lic  or  private,  that 
he  had  not  consulted.  His  perceptions  were  so  active, 
his  intuitions  so  keen,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that 
lie  understood,  appreciated  and  learned  instantly.  He 
never  ceased  to  study.  Circumstances  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  college  course,  but  he  none  the  less 
qualified  himself  for  his  degrees,  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him,  without  solicitation,  by  Harvard  University. 
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Due  iif  llic  newspaper  writers  says  that    **  Mr.   King  s 

scholarship  was  not  deep,  nor  extensive,  not  even  in 
tliooloj^y/'  And  another  says:  *'Not  fiivored  with  eollege 
or  university  advanta;2:t's,  he  was  thoruughly  an*!  carefully 
read  in  tlie  literature  of  liis  own  langiuijre/'  These 
writetH  evidently  did  not  know  whereid'  tliey  affirmed. 
They  have  imbibed  the  error  cojmiion  to  college  gradu- 
ates, of  6api>oi?ing  that  a  man  without  an  Alma  Mater 
cannot  be  a  scholar.  Mr.  King  was  so  much  the  more 
deep  aud  pnrfound  in  \\ih  sehular^hip.  He  had  no  college 
education  to  fall  back  upon,  but  he  continued  his  re- 
a^arches  until  he  died.  lie  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  under- 
^\mi\  well  the  French  and  German,  But  he  hated 
[loilantry.  He  never  ol>truded  his  knowledge  upon  the 
observation  of  others,  and  in  etmversation  or  public 
speech,  seldom,  if  ever,  quoted  from  the  classics. 

No  one  who  remembers  liis  famous  controversy,  a  few 
years  since,  with  i\  distinguished  divine  and  an  npostate 
from  the  Unitarian  iaith,  in  Boston,  ear.  doubt  his  schol- 
arship* No  one  who  knew  him  intimately  will  deny  that 
he  had  mastered  several  of  the  modern  languages.  In 
the  case  of  the  controversy  to  which  I  have  alhided,  a 
fpiestion  arose  as  to  the  correct  translation  in  the  Englisli 
Bible  of  certain  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
His  antagonist,  than  whom,  it  was  supposed,  no  riper 
scholar  liveil  in  Boston,  under-estimated  entirely  the 
powers  (»f  his  o|)ponent.  So  completely  did  Mr.  King 
annihilate  him,  that  he  souglit  the  editor  of  the  paper  in 
vrhich  1  lie  argument  was  conducted,  on  Sunday;  confessed 
his  err<u%  and  iuiplored  hiui,  with  tears  in  his  c'yes,  to 
spare  liim. 

His  aet(uaintanee  Avitli  the  Freuclt  hxnguage  was 
perfect.  He  never  used  a  translation  when  he  could 
[procure  the  original  ;  and  as  to  the  deptli  of  tlieology^ 
those  may  safely  question  it  who  never  crossed  swords 
ur  measured  lances  witli  him.  Probably  a  more  thor- 
oughly le-iu-ued  Biblical  scholar  never  entered  a  pulpit. 
And  yet,  Mr.  King  Avas  modest  in  his  pretensions;  he 
uudtiiTuted  himself;  his  hmnUlty  was  so  great,  tliat  he 
13 
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never  correctly  appreciated  his  own  abilities.  If  he  was 
praised,  he  thought  himself  undeserving ;  if  blamed,  or 
severely  criticised,  he  was  ready  to  believe  that  he  was 
justly  open  to  criticism  or  censure.  Singular  as  the  state- 
ment may  seem  to  many  here,  he  was  extremely  sensitive 
to  praise  or  blame ;  ho  enjoyed  the  first  less,  and  suffered 
from  the  second  more,  than  most  mortals. 

Although  Mr.  King  preferred  to  labor  in  the  field  of 
literature,  for  which  his  tastes  and  habits  best  adapted 
him,  his  sympathies  for  humanity  were  so  broad,  his  love 
of  country  so  intense,  and  his  patriotism  so  ardent,  that 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  at  once  ar- 
rayed himself  against  treason  and  traitors.  At  a  time 
when  all  the  people  were  stunned  by  the  development  of 
the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  Mr.  King 
commenced  to  exhort  from  the  pulpit  and  the  forum. 
He  rose  to  the  majesty  of  the  occasion.  His  eloquence 
was  never  more  fervent,  never  more  convincing.  The 
position  to  be  tiiken  by  California  among  the  States  was 
deemed  doubtful.  What  was  termed  Southern  chivalry 
had,  since  her  admission  into  the  family  of  States,  always 
exercised  political  and  social  control.  Now  it  became : 
rampant.  Loyalty  was  only  a  latent,  not  an  active  senti- 
ment. It  was  uncertain  whether  Unionism,  a  Pacific  Re- 
public, or  Secessionism  would  prevail.  The  masses  ^vere 
undecided  and  wanted  a  leader.  At  this  critical  moment, 
and  as  if  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty, 
Mr.  King  stepped  into  the  breach  and  became  the  cham- 
pion of  his  country.  Taking  the  Constitution  and  Wash- 
ington for  his  texts,  he  went  forth  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  had  not  before  been  taught  their  duty.  They 
had  been  waiting  to  be  told  what  course  to  pursue.  He 
at  once  directed  and  controlled  public  sentiment.  He 
lost  no  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  rebellion. 
Visiting  different  sections  of  the  State,  he  kindled  the 
fires  of  patriotism  wherever  he  went,  by  his  matchless 
eloquence  and  unanswerable  arguments. 

Not  the  least  o^*  Mr.  King's  efforts  were  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  He 
early  understood  and  appreciated  the  vast  good  which 
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hat  organization  was  capable  of  doing.  He  considered 
it  the  grandest  and  most  magnilicent  scheme  of  charity 
the  world  had  ever  known »  and  he  hibored  faithfully  to 
promote  its  interests.  Conceiving  that  the  isolation  of 
California  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  State  of  the 
opportunity  (if  assisting  the  Government  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rel>elli<m,  ho  thought  tliat  no  better  channel 
could  be  alTorded  to  b^yal  citizens  to  manifest  their  devo- 
tion to  their  country  than  by  contributing  their  money  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  (Jommission,  Wlio  does  not  remem- 
ber his  magnetic  speeches  in  Piatt's  Hall,  and  the  liber- 
ality with  which  the  people,  within  a  l^ew  days,  poured 
out  their  hundreds  of  thousands?  For  the  pmpose  of 
keeping  loyalty  alive,  ar.d  also  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Commission,  he  traveled  through 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State*  He  visited  Oregon, 
Xevada  and  Washington  Territories,  and  even  extended 
his  Journey  to  Vancouver.  Wherever  he  went  his  in- 
fluence was  felt,  and  the  people  liberally  and  willingly 
poured  tlieir  money  into  the  Treasury  of  that  organiz- 
ation. I  would  not  detract  from  the  generous  and 
well-timed  elTorts  of  those  self-sacrificing  gentlemen  who 
cooperated  witli  him  in  his  herculean  labors,  but  1  ex- 
aggerate nothing  when  I  say,  that  to  him,  more  than  to 
all  others,  is  due  the  glory  of  contributing  so  princely  an 
amouotto  the  Treasury  of  the  Commission,  that  Califor- 
nia now  stands  foremost  in  the  sisterhood  of  States^  upon 
the  score  of  generosity.  He  was  just  preparing  another 
campaign  in  the  interior,  when  he  was  stricken  ill. 

I  have  a  large  correspondence  from  him*  written  while 
engaged  in  his  patriotic  travels.  When  absent  from  the 
city,  and  relieved  of  the  cares  incident  to  the  life  of  a 
clergyman,  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy.  He 
w(m]d  derive  inspiration  from  nature.  His  s|}irits,  al- 
ways cheerful,  werCy  on  such  occasions,  exuberant,  and 
oftentimes  rollicking,  Altliough  the  tone  of  the  letters 
I  now  propi)se  to  present  does  not  exactly  accord  with 
the  sadness  that  now  pervades  this  congregation,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reading  some  of  them  here.  They  present  a 
phsu^e  of  the  character  of  our  dear  pastor,  which  you  have 
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all  enjoyed,  and  which  was  one  element  through  which 
he  reached  the  heart  of  the  people.  His  genial  disposi- 
tion, his  love  of  humor,  and  his  passionate  fondness  of 
Nature,  never  failed  to  shine  brightly  when  engaged  in 
correspondence. 

Early  in  18G1,  he  traveled  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  delivering  patriotic  lectures.  From  Yreka 
he  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

Yreka,  May  29th,  1861. 

Here  I  am,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  State,  where  I 
can  almost  toss  a  copper  or  a  '* live-cent  piece''  over  to 
the  Yankees  in  Oregon — but  I  shan't  try  it,  for  fear  of 
corrupting  their  Union  principles. 

My  health  is  very  good.  The  journey  has  been  quite 
fatiguing.  From  Shasta  to  Yreka  we  were  twenty-seven 
hours  on  the  road,  and  I  had  an  outside  seat  day  and 
night  without  a  shawl.  But  I  am  all  right,  and  my  brain 
has  settled  again  right  side  up,  I  believe. 

The  weather  was  very  cloudy  from  Monday,  when  I 
started,  till  last  Sunday.  Then  from  Shasta  town  I  caught 
the  first  view  of  Shasta  Butte;  it  was  just  after  sunrise, 
and  the  view  was  glorious  indeed.  I  preached  after  the 
vision  for  a  Methodist  minister,  and  ought  to  have 
preached  well ;  but  am  afraid  I  didn't. 

To-night  I  am  to  speak  in  a  village  with  the  sweet 
name  of  'Dead  Wood,"  and  to-morrow  I  shall  dine  and 
sleep  at  your  brother's,  in  Scott  Valley,  and  speak  in  the 
evening  at  the  very  important  and  cultivated  settlement 
of  ^' Rough  and  Ready."  *' Scott's  Bar"  wants  me. 
^^  Horsetowu"  is  after  me.  '^  Mugginsville,"  bids  high. 
"Oro  Fiiio,"  applies  with  a  long  petition  of  names.  **  Mad 
Mule"  has  not  yet  sent  in  a  request,  nor '^ Piety  Hill," 
nor  *^  Modesty  Gulch,"  but  doubtless  they  will  be  heard 
from  in  due  time.  The  Union  sentiment  is  strong,  but  the 
seccessionists  are  watchful  and  not  in  despair. 

Yesterday  I  devoted  to  a  study  of  Mt.  Shasta.  I  had 
it  in  view  for  ten  liours,  and  sucked  it  in  as  an  anaconda 
does  a  calf.  It  is  glorious  beyond  expression — it  far  ex- 
ceeds my  conception  of  its  probable  grandeur.  I  am 
glad  that  I  called  my  book  the  *^  White  Jffifis."     To-day  is 
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rionayr^nd  this  mountain  i^<  shrouded  to  the  base, 
Ye^terilay  was  the  first  perl'ect  day  that  has  been  here 
in  a  fortnight,  so  I  was  truly  favorud.  You  shouhj  by 
ah  means  see  ^^hasta,  and  tlic  Reott  A^aUoy,  where  yoiu* 
brothers  live.  The  whole  region  is  .sul)Hme.  I  shall  have 
lots  to  report  to  you  on  my  return,  I  hope  your  preach- 
ing has  been  good  and  w^ell  attended. 

With  cordial  regards,  believe  me  sincerely  yours^ 

T.  S.  KING. 

The  following  year  he  again  visited  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  During  the  journey,  he  frequently  addressed 
me.     I  will  read  one  chamcteristic  letter. 


Yreka,  July  2l8t,  1862. 
I  have  received  your  telegram  to-day,  for  which,  exc^i 
your  pa^Hng  for  it,  please  accept  my  thanks.     1  ordered 
the  word  to  be  sent  to  you— ^*  Answer  paid  here/'     If 
Tou   receiver!    it  and    still    paid,  you   did    a  rnmn  thing, 
whicli  can't  he  settled  till  I  retunu 

It  is  quite  hot  here  to-day,  but  as  it   is  not  100°  no- 

hody  calls  it  hot;  anywhere  in  the  nineties,  even  99°  is 

laoderatc* — a  hundred  is  hot.     We  rode  all  night  of  S^atur- 

I  day  througli  fr(»ui  Shasta  here,  making  the  trip  in  twenty- 

>  eight    hoty*s.     The   jouruey   from   here  will   be   terribly 

I  hard,  and  I  almost  regret  that  I  made  the  overland  trial. 

I  From  Jackson vi He,  where  we  go  to-morrow,  to   Salem, 

^will   be  as  tiiugh  as  it  can  l>e — it  will   take  tlvree  or  four 

|days.     I  doubt   if  I  ^liall  have  time  tr*  see  all  I  wish  to 

Jof  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound.      It  will   take   me  another 

[week  to  reach  Portland,  anrl  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  shall 

liave  to  abandon  the  whtde  Puget  Sound  and  Victoria  ex- 

edition.     And     tlie    expenses   are   simply    frightful — it 

Icost  me  over  eigliiy  dollars  for  passage  from  Marysville  to 

IShastii  town,  arul   if  1  travel  through  ]jart  of  Oregon   by 

extras,  as  I  must,  sixty  dollars  a  day  will  Ite  the  lowest  I 

can  do    it  for.  and    I   have   purchased    tli rough  tickets 

iLesides. 

We  have  seen  Mt*  Shasta  to-day.     He  is  splendid,  but 
not  so  glorious  as  last  year,  for  he  has  md  so  much  snow 
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as  then ;  but  it  is  a  magnificent  sight  indeed.  I  shall  drive 
out  again  at  sunset  to  see  him,  and  then  come  in  to  lec- 
ture here  once  more.  In  spite  of  secession  and  Great- 
house  they  will  have  a  lecture  again.  I  didn't  wish  to, 
and  am  sorry  that  I  consented. 

I  hope  the  church  plans  are  finished,  and  the  working 
near  at  hand.  Good  word  to  everybody.  From  your 
friend.  T.  S.  KING. 

P.  S.— Tell  W.  M.  that  it  lifted  a  load  from  me  to  learn 
that  his  father  is  brighter.  Give  my  sincere  sympathy 
and  greeting  to  the  good  Captain.  T.  S.  K. 

His  last  expedition  to  the  country  appeared  to  in- 
vigorate him  more  than  ever.  His  spirits  ran  unusually 
exultant. 

Lake  Bigler,  June  5th,  1863. 
I  arrived  here  this  forenoon,  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
stage  ride  from  Folsom  to  Placcrville  was  very  hard ;  but 
we  took  an  extra  from  Placorville  on  and  found  it  delight- 
ful. The  scenery  is  nobler  than  I  anticipated,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Lake  is  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  and 
masterpieces  of  scenery  belonging  to  our  insignificant 
little  globe.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  describe  it — I 
will  tell  you  about  it  when  I  return.  There  should  be  a 
law  compelling  all  Californians  to  visit  the  Lake  on  pain 
of — being  transported  to  the  East.  It  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  me,  I  am  sure,  to  breathe  the  keen  invigorating 
air  for  a  few  days,  eat  trout  by  the  hundred  weight,  hear 
the  roar  of  the  wind  through  the  noble  pines,  and  look 
at  the  abundant  snow  on  the  superb  peaks  over  the  in- 
land sea.  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  ever  had  a  head — and 
this  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Yours,  sincerely,  T.  S.  K. 

I  will  cull  extracts  from  one  more  letter  written  while 
on  this  tour,  which  illustrate  not  only  his  exultation  of 
spirits  when  relieved  of  professional  duties,  but  also  how 
his  best  thoughts  were  always  of  his  parish. 
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Lake  Tahqe.  .Tmif^  25th,  1863, 

Ever  since  Eve  ate  the  appk\  ehjthirig  hiis  been  noc- 

ssary  to  the  human  race,  and  J.  C.  M,  (adniiraUe  man) 

^lieeanie  an  indispensable  element  in  civilization.     1  wore 

QiV  l)e,st  clollies  in  Nevada,  and  my  extreme  hope  now  in 

to  induce  them  to  hold  together  till  1  can  get  back.     But 

if  I  address  tlie  citizens  Fourth  of  July,  1  niu^t  be  de- 

i*eutly  Ldad,     1:^0  for  a  commission  for  J.  C  M.     If  he  has 

my  measure,  let  him  make  me  at  once  a  coat^  vest  and 

fumts — l>lack.     I  wouhl  like  to  have  the  coat  a  ketk  larj;:er 

than  the  former  one.  which  was  a  little  ttjo  short  in  the 

Iwaist  and  tightish  under  the  arms.     It  fitted  tm  welL     I 

Imte  to   liave  a  man  give  me  Jits.     When  a   secessionist 

runies  in»  let  M.  do  his  best  in  that  line.     If  Mr.  il.  can 

uake  the  clothes  to   be  ready  on  the  morning  of  July 

[Fourth,  iind  will  make  tlieni  /?ns^  ra/f%  I  will   wear  a  pla- 

■card  during  the  delivery  of  the  oraticm  :  ''Buy  all  your 

rlothes  of  J.  i\  Al,,  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  Pacific/' 

.AVill  you  viwry  tlie  message  to  him  at  once? 

The  wentlier  is  glorious  here.  A  friend  went  out  be- 
fore i*unrise  and  caught  four  large  trout,  one  of  which  I 
ile  for  lireiikfast.  I  liave  received  a  noble  hymn  from 
^Bartol  for  the  ck^dication  of  the  church. 

I  feel  asliametl  not  to  l>c  home  for  next  Sunday,  yet 
cannot  helj)  feeling  that  it  is  wise  to  stay.  The  next  four 
aionths  will  try  my  constitution  more  than  any  similar 
period  of  my  life,  Mud  I  believe  the  entire  rest  here  will 
be  profit  to  tlji'  ])itrislh 

Tell  (reorgie  t licit'  iwi^  tliree  young  eagles  here  which 

ere  taken  from  ;i  nvM  m  a  high  tree  last  week.     They 

Slave  great  claws  and  sjilendid  eyes.     How  lie  wcjidd  like 

to  see  them  !  and  1  wisli  he  could.     If  I  could  send  one 

of  them  to  liim  in  this  letter  I  would,  but  I  am  afraid  he 

'would  stick  his  sharp  bill  through  the  paper  before  reach- 

^ing  Sutter  street. 

Your  friend  always,  T.   S.   Kl\*i. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  constant  studies  and  lus 
anxieties  and  unrest  here  undermined  his  constitution, 
and,  as  the  resolutions  say»  precipitated  his  death.     1  can 
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never  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  him  out  of  his  own  house, 
the  Friday  before  he  died.  lie  appeared  much  depressed 
in  spirits — complained  of  aching  bones  and  a  sore  throat, 
and  said  tliat  he  felt  like  a  sponge  squeezed  dry.  Not 
behig  well,  lie  was  particularly  seimtke  that  day — was  un- 
usually thoughtful  and  sad.  When  we  parted,  he  express- 
ed a  fear  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  preach  on  Sunday, 
and  felt  deep  regret  at  the  thought,  for  he  had  made  con- 
siderable preparation  for  the  vesper  service,  which  he  de- 
clared would  be  the  richest  of  all;  and  then,  he  said,  he 
had  several  important  notices  to  give — ^particularly  the 
one  in  regard  to  the  social  gatherings  on  Wednesday,  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest,  and  of  the  success 
of  which  he  was  so  very  proud.  ''But,''  said  he,  as  we 
separated,  ''come  around  in  the  morning,  before  you  go 
down."  He  returned  to  his  home  never  to  leave  it,  save 
when  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  regions  beyond  the  stars. 
Morning  came,  and  Mr.  King  was  perceptibly  worse.  He 
had  changed  materially,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  a  sick  man. 
I  did  not,  however,  appreciate  the  extent  of  his  illness 
until  the  following  evening — Saturday.  He  had  invited 
two  or  three  friends  to  his  house  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  and 
pass  the  evening.  Finding  himself  unable  to  be  person- 
ally present,  he  sent  to  me  to  request  that  I  would  join 
them  at  the  table.  I  knew  that  Mr.  King  must  indeed 
be  very  feeble  to  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
society  of  his  own  invited  guests — and  he  teas  feeble. 
While  we  were  at  supper,  a  bridal  party  came  unexpect- 
edly. Here  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  shone  out  resplend- 
ently,  for  although  he  was  too  much  prostrated  to  see 
his  personal  friends,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  these  strangers,  who  he  begged  would  excuse  him; 
arose  from  wliat  proved  to  be  the  bed  of  death,  dressed 
himself  and  came  down  the  stairs  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage cenMiiony. 

Tlie  wedding  ought  to  be  doubly  sanctified  to  the  bride 
and  groom  for  the  heroic  spirit  of  kindness  and  generosity 
which  prompted  lum,  under  such  circumstances,  to  per- 
form the  ceremony — the  last  professional  act  of  his  life. 

After  the  ceremony,  we  met  in  the  hall.      He  looked 
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wretehcdlv.  He  was  on  liis  way  to  his  bed^  from  which 
1h»  was  never  to  rise.  Still  he  wasfheorfal,  ex|)ressed  his 
regret  thai  he  couUi  not  remain  lon<2:er  with  hin  friends, 
and  iiidul^^ed  iu  a  few  j^leasantries  before  h-aving. 

From  that  time  the  disease  '*  crept  on  with  slow  and 
steady  jmee/'     On  Wednesday,  his  jjhysieian,  in  view  of 
the  great  value  of  his  life  lo  liis  family  and   the  country, 
advised  with  some  of  his  friends  as  to  the  jiropricty  of  a 
consultation.     It  was  then  apparent  that  Jlr,  King  s  life 
was  in  danger.     On  Thursday,  there  seemed  to  be  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  it  was  evident  the  disease  was  mas- 
tered; but  he  was  suffering  from  gi^eat  physical  prostra- 
tion and   exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies.     If  the  usiial 
tone  of  his  system  coidd   Ijc  restoretl  and  strength  given 
him,  there  wouhl  be  no  doul>t  (jf  his  recovery.     But  this 
was  not  to  be.     That  evening,  alarming  symptoms  maui- 
fe>!ted  themselves,     lie  rallied,  however,  and  passed    a 
tolerabh*  comfortable  night,  sleeping  well  and  brcatlung 
with  comparative  ease.     We  wvrv  all   inueli  encouraged, 
and  believed  the  worst  was  passed.     It  was  only  the  calm 
that  precedes  the  storm-^a  lull  in  tlie  fury  of  the  disease 
prepflratory  to  a   last  desperate  (mset.     For,  on  Friday 
morning,  just  before  six  o'clock,  while  I  was  standing  by 
the  K»eil-side  with  tlie  physician,  who  also  hafl  been  Avith 
him  all  the  night,  a  peTTcptible  change  took  place  in  his 
appearance  which  told  too  plainly  that  the  time  for  parting 
hatl  rome^ — that  the  angel  of  deatli  was  tliere,  and   that 
our  dearly  loved  pastor  and  friend  would  soon  pass  ''be- 
vond  the  sightless  verge  r>f  tliis  land  of  tombs." 

The  scene  that  tlien  fi>llowed  no  pen  can  desribe— no 
imagination  can  conceive.  Mr.  King  had  achieved  many 
triumphs  lor  us  by  liis  toil  and  genius.  The  time  had 
now  come  for  him  to  achieve  the  crowfiifUf  triumph  of  all 
— H  triumph  of  his  religion — a  triumph  over  death,  and 
a  vindication  of  his  life  and  character. 

Dr.  Kckel  approached  the  bedside  for  ilie  pnq>08e  of 
informing  him  tliat  he  eould  not  long  survive.  But  Mr, 
King,  win)  had  watched  the  progress  of  Ids  disease  with 
all  the  precision  of  a  scicntiiic  observer,  and  all  the  cool- 
ness of  a  disinterested   spectator^  though  not  without 
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solicitude,  had  discovered  the  change,  and  anticipated  him 
by  inquiring  as  to  the  character  of  this  new  sympton, 
and  whether  he  could  survive  it.  When  told  that  he 
could  not,  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  agita- 
tion. He  calmly  and  inquiringly  looked  in  the  doctor  s 
face,  and  asked  how  long  he  thought  he  could  live ;  as  if 
he  desired  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  how  much  time 
was  allowed  him  on  earth  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. When  told  but  a  half  an  hour,  he  immediately 
replied,  '^I  wish  to  make  my  will."  Remembering  that 
he  had  told  me  at  some  time  that  he  had  left  a  will  in 
Boston,  I  answered,  ^^Ilave  you  not  a  will  already,  Mr. 
King?"  He  promptly  replied  that  his  '^  little  boy  was  not 
then  born." 

Some  little  time  was  consumed  in  preparing  to  %vrite 
by  his  bed-side,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  sinking 
rapidly.  I  feared  his  life  would  not  be  spared  until  he 
could  sign  the  document.  But  when  the  preparations 
were  made,  the  power  of  his  will  became  manifest.  Then 
commenced  a  desperate  struggle  to  sustain  life  until  his 
temporal  arrangements  were  completed ;  for  although  he 
had  not  been  able  to  speak  louder  than  a  whisper,  he  now, 
by  a  strong  eflbrt,  raised  his  voice  to  nearly  its  ordinary 
pitch,  and  clearly  and  forcibly  enunciated  his  wishes,  say- 
ing no  more  than  was  necessary,  and  leaving  unsaid  noth- 
ing. Having  finished  this  task,  he  seemed  to  be  much 
exhausted.  I  approaced  his  bed-side  with  the  will  in  my 
hand,  that  it  might  be  read  to  him  previous  to  signature. 
He  had  then  apparently  relapsed  into  a  comatose  state. 
I  said,  *^Mr.  King,  can  you  hear  me?"  He  opened  his 
eyes  with  a  smile  and  said,  '^Read  on."  Turning  his 
head  slightly,  in  order  to  catch  every  w^ord,  he  answered, 
at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  ^^all  right."  And  when  the 
reading  was  concluded,  and  he  was  asked  if  anything  more 
was  to  be  added,  he  replied,  ^^No,  it  is  just  as  I  want  it." 
Waiting  a  moment  as  if  in  thought,  he  then  said,  "Add 
that  all  other  wills  are  hereby  revoked ;  you  know  I  have 
another  will  in  Boston."  We  who  had  not  death  staring 
us  in  the  face,  had  failed  to  detect  this  omission  of  so 
vital  a  clause.     He  was  more  calm  than  any  of  us.     He 
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raised  in  bod,  in  order  that  In*  miqht  ^^ign  the  docii- 
lent.  With  a  book  I'ur  Ids  desk,  ho  took  the  pen  with  a 
steady  hand,  deliberately  dipped  it  in  the  ink,  and,  to  the 
aBt«>nishment  of  jdl  around,  wrote  bin  Jianie  (whieh  even 
a  well  nuin  coubl  not  easily  write  ^nrrounded  by  sueh  dif- 
ficulties) with  a  firmness  and  rapidity  and  ease  not  sur- 
passed even  by  himself.  He  b)oked  carefully  at  the  sig- 
nature w^hen  hni^hed^  punctuated  it  as  u^uab  reached  the 
pen  to  one  who  was  standing  by,  and  *'laid  him  down 
to  die/* 

Recovering  in  a  nunute  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
eflbrt,  he  began  to  bid  farewell  to  those  around  hini. 
The  scene  was  sublime  beyond  description.  A  cordial 
smile  played  upon  his  teatures.  As  one  by  one  ap- 
proached the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  he  extended 
his  hand  to  them  Ircartily,  To  one  he  snid,  *'(iood- 
byc,  Colonel  f  and,  seizing  him  with  hAh  hamis,  lie  added 
— "God  bless  you/'  To  an  attached  domestic  be  said: 
'*Good  bye,  Sarah — I  tliank  you  for  tdl  you  biivc  done 
for  u&/'  To  the  faithful  nui*se,  ''Good  bye^  Kathreen — 
take  good  care  of  Fretzie/' 

He  appeared  to  Ijave  no  thoughts  of  self,  but  was 
speaking  words  of  cheerfulness  and  consolation  to  those 
around  him,  to  the  last  moment.  He  whis|>ered  to  his 
wife,  ^' Be  sure  and  tell  T>r.  Eckel  I  think  that  he  has 
done  everything  that  a  bunian  agent  could  possibly  do 
for  me/'  He  express<»il  to  her  bis  wishes  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  manuscripts.  un*l  spoke  freely  with  her 
upon  all  i>oints  in  relation  to  the  family.  He  said^  **Ho 
ntit  weep  for  me,  I  know  it's  right.  I  wish  1  could  make 
you  feel  so.  I  wish  I  eould  descril)e  my  feelings.  It 
is  strange  !  I  feel  all  the  privileges  antl  greatness  of  the 
future/*  To  his  friend,  Mr.  Low,  he  said:  ^^I  see  a  great 
future  before  me.  It  alretuly  looks  grand,  bcautifuL  I 
am  passing  away  fast.  My  feelings  are  strange."  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  King  was  watching  witli  tnttlkdnal  inter- 
est the  approach  of  death,  and  the  passage  beyond  this 
vale  of  tears.  The  c(jndition  and  mysteries  of  the  future 
state  had  been  a  suljject  of  passionate  study  and  relig- 
ious speculation  for  many  years.     He  knew  that  they 
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were  now  all  to  be  revealed  to  him  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
I  am  persuaded  tliat  his  spirit  soared  exultant  at  the 
thouglit.  His  wife  asked  him  if  he  had  any  particular 
message  for  friends  at  home.  He  replied:  **Tell  them  I 
went  lovingly,  trustfully,  and  peacefully.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  said,  as  if  dating  his  own  death:  ''To-day 
is  the  fourth  of  March;  sad  news  will  go  over  the  wires 
to-day." 

I  approfiched  his  ])edside — he  extended  his  hand  to 
me,  and  said,  with  a  sweet  smile  playing  upon  his  features, 
*^ Good-bye,  Swain;  keep  my  memory  green.  I  wishj^ou 
to  say  to  my  k^ociety,  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
they  pay  the  debt  ui)on  the  Church,  and  not  leave  the 
burden  to  be  carried  by  my  successor.  I  had  rather  they 
would  do  this  than  erect  a  tomb-stone  at  my  grave.  Let 
the  Church,  free  of  debt,  l)e  my  monument.  I  want  no 
better.  Tell  them  these  were  my  last  icords,  and  say 
*  Good-bye'  to  all  of  them  for  me." 

After  this  he  seemed  to  be  quiet  a  moment,  as  if 
sleeping.  I  spoke  to  him  and  saicl:  *'Mr.  King,  are  you 
happy?"  Turning  his  head  slightly  and  looking  at  me 
with  his  bright,  full  eyes,  he  answered:  ^*Yes;  happy, 
resigned,  trustful." 

**The  Lord  is  my  slu^pherd:  T  shall  not  want. 

'4Ie  niaketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

'^Ile  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 

*'  Yea,  though  1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy 
rod,  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 

^^Thou  prei)arest  a  tal)le  for  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies;  thou  anoiutest  mine  head  with  oil;  my  cup 
runneth  over. 

^*  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  tlie 
days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever." 

H'  I  had  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  I  could  not  depict 
the  triumphant  glory  of  this  scene.  His  voice  was  raised 
to  a  loud  tone,  and  he  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  his 
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finger  with  thut  prt'uliur  gesture  so  clutraetoriHtic  of  him 
in  the  pulpit.  He  ilid  not  pruiioimee  this  l*sulni  in  rhap- 
sody— nothing  of  the  kind — it  was  gaid  eahnly  and  delib- 
erately and  thoughtfully.  Tlie  Psahyi  ii^  an  expression  of 
conlidencc  in  God's  grace;  and  wJiat  more  appropriate 
reply  could  be  made  to  the  inquiry  if  he  was  happy?  It 
was  a  spontaneous  and  inridental  uut]>ooring.  and  l)ut 
for  such  a  question,  would  probably  neyer  hayo  been 
uttered. 

His  charming  little  boy,  not  quite  two  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  his  bedside.  He  saluted  bini  by  saying 
*^  Beautiful  boy/'  and  his  last  act  was  to  throw  a  good- 
bye kiss  to  him  as  he  was  taken  from  the  room.  In  a 
few  moments  he  had  passed  away,  like  a  child  falling 
aaleep.  He  said  he  had  no  pain  whatever,  hut  continued 
to  breathe  slower  and  slower,  and  without  a  pang  or 
a  struggle  closed  his  eyes,  and  ceased  to  live  on  earth. 

In  giving  you  this  narrative,  I  have  simply  performed 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  duty.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
tired  the  patience  of  this  congregation.  My  relations 
with  Mr.  King  were  at  first  professional,  in  the  caiuicity 
of  Chairman  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees.  Subsequently, 
these  relations  were  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  more 
aacred  relations  of  one  who  loved  and  hon(jred  liim. 

During  the  whole  of  my  intercourse  with  him.  I  never 
knew  him  to  utter  a  sellisli  thought,  or  do  a  selfish  act, 
or  one,  rightly  inter|>reted,  that  could  be  tortured  to  mean 
selfish.  His  language  was  always  pore  and  refined,  and 
he  never  uttered  a  sentijuent  in  my  presence  that  would 
he  unfit  for  the  most  fastidious  ear.  He  is  now  gone  to 
reap  t}n»  reward  of  his  works  in  neaven.  *"Let  us  fundi}' 
think  of  him,  and  aspire  t<nvards  ]nm,  and  jiray  for  a  purer 
Boul,  that  we  may  mount  to  his  celestial  circle  at  hisf 
In  llie  faith  that  there  is  to  be  meeting  and  recognition 
of  friends  hereafter,  his  friend  Alger^  whom  he  so  loved 
and  honored,  eloquently  says  :  *^The  death  of  friends  will 
come  as  a  message  from  the  (Jreat  Fatlier-^a  message 
solemn,  yet  kind — laden,  indeed,  with  natural  sadness, 
hut  heightened  with  sure  promise,  and  followed  by 
Heavenly  com])ensations.     If  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in 
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scalding  bitterness  from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair, 
but  in  chastened  joy  from  the  smitten  rock  of  faith." 

The  following  Poem  may  very  appropriately  follow 
the  foregoing  sketch  of  Thomas  Starr  King's  life.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  especial  friend,  John  G.  Whitier. 

Gone  to  thy  Heavenly  Father's  rest — 

The  flowers  of  Eden  round  thee  blowing! 
And,  on  thy  ear,  the  murmurs  blest 

Of  Shiloh's  waters  softly  flowing! 
Beneath  that  Tree  of  Life  which  gives 
To  all  the  earth  its  healing  leaves — 
In  the  white  robe  of  angels  clad, 

And  wandering  by  that  sacred  river, 
Whose  streams  of  holiness  make  glad, 

The  City  of  our  God  forever! 

Noblest  of  spirits!  not  for  thee 

Our  tears  are  shed — our  sighs  are  given: 
"Why  mourn  to  know  thou  art  a  free 

Partaker  of  the  joys  of  Heaven  ? 
Finished  thy  work,  and  kept  thy  faith 
In  Christian  firmness  unto  death : 
And  beautiful,  as  sky  and  earth, 

When  Autumn's  sun  is  downward  going, 
The  blessed  memory  of  thy  worth 

Around  thy  place  of  slumber  glowing! 

But  woe  for  us !  who  linger  still 

With  feebler  strength  and  hearts  less  lowly 
And  minds  less  steadfast  to  the  will 

Of  Him,  whose  every  work  is  holy! 
For  not  like  thine  is  crucified 
The  spirit  of  our  human  pride ; 
And  at  the  bondsman's  tale  of  woe. 

And  for  the  outcast  and  forsaken. 
Not  warm  like  thine,  but  cold  and  slow. 

Our  weaker  sympathies  awaken. 

Oh,  for  the  death  the  righteous  die! 

An  end  like  Autumn's  day  declining. 
On  human  hearts  as  on  the  sky. 

With  holier,  tenderer  beauty  shining : 
As  to  the  parting  soul  were  given 
The  radiance  of  an  opening  Heaven! 
As  if  that  pure  and  blessed  light. 

From  off  the  Eternal  Altar  flowing^ 
Were  bathing  in  its  ttpwAxd-ffiflrh:^ 

Thespuifeto  -    l. 
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I^fcturr  of  §tx\  (TUos.  Starv  ping, 

Delivered  befoiie  tiie  Dasuaway  Association  of  San 
P'rancisco,  July  IOtHj  18C0. 

I  have  alwajB  considered  it  a  high  privilege  to  address  or  speak 
in  behalf  of  so  noble  an  association  as  tlie  one  before  me,  or  of  any 
subject  connected  with  its  condition  and  pros^-ess.     It  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak  of  the  ^eat  jirinciple  endorKed  and  honored  by 
the  Piishaways,  nor  of  the  abstract  and  luciriil  f^nnmnds  of  total  ab- 
stinence,    I  purpose  attemptint;,'  no  panoranuc   sketch  of   dissipa- 
tion— no  gi'ouping  and  massing  of  its  unknown  effects,     I  prefer  to 
address  myself  more  to  the  fresh  and  practical  effect — and  it  were 
well,  if  in  every  phase  of  the  social  fabric  we  all  did  the  same.   I  w  oidd 
rejoice  if  in  ever%^  village  and  hamlet  of  this  State  the  gifted  man  of 
eloquence  could  be  heard  eux^sing  the  spirit  of  Drink  and  Ruin,  his 
words  a  tissue  of  its  woes,  presenting  in  hideous  aspect  the  unsat- 
ished  cravings,  the  unquieted  doubts  and  feai^s,  the  tottering  pros- 
perity, the  undermined  strength,  the  blighted  hopes,  the  defeated 
aspirations,  the  seared  promise,  the  ruined  happiness,  and  the  fear- 
ful woes  engendered  and  fostered  and  quickened  by  that  abhorrent 
Spirit  which  has  sapped  the  ^dgor  of  onr  great  nation,  whose  his- 
toiy  talks  of  so  many  prominent  men  whose   minds  have  w^avered 
and  their  reason  tied;  of  sages  whose  towering  intellects  have  be- 
come but  as  grand  and  imposing  ruins  before  it;  of  the  tb rone  of 
reason  with  its  delicate  nerve  of   conscience  befogged  and   bewil- 
dered; of  war,  and  duelling,  and  lust,  and  mui'der;  of  the  teeming 
ecaflfold,  the  insidious  disease,  the  frightful  insanity,  the  drivelling 
idiocy;  of  tbew^asted  tield,  the  dilapidatod  house,  the  scanty  board, 
the   untenanted  hall,  and  the  husband-<^lGserted   hearth^   with    tlie 
heart'W^eary  wife  sitting  shivering  beside  it;  of  the  forsaken  child- 
ren»  so  interesting  in  their  veiy  tenderness  of  helplessness— that 
Spirit  less  scrupulous  than  the   majesty  of  Denmark !     But  it  re- 
quires something  more  than  the  eloquence  w^hich  vindicates  and 
sustains  and  fructities  an  intangible   principle  to  stay  tbe  evil — 
something  better  than  the  most  vigorous  descriptions  of  all  I  have 
imagined — something  which  wastes  no  intlucoco  that  can  possibly 
Imj  excited — something  which  shall  do  more  than  a  score  of  the 
mtjst  eloquent  orators — organized  action  !     An  oi-ganization  is  far 
greater  than  an  idea,  for  a  principle  is  always   connected  with  it; 
T>ot  it  is  a  corporeal   idea — a  piinciple   in   action  !    and  what  is 
'_  Einder  in  the  domain  of  awful  effects?     Until  thus  clothed,  an 
idea  is  powerless,  and  bears  about  the  same  analogy  to  its  active 
cipemtions  as  does  a  shadowy  ghost  to  a  sturdy  man*     To  ilJnstrate 
t  r'  I  will  tell  a  short  anet?dote.     Twenty  years  ago,  in  Bos- 

t'  I  a  man*— an  artist,  a  dear  f nend  of  mine — who  w^as  very 

fond  in  Mb  youth  of  talking  to  a  most  eloquent  preacher,  the  fame 
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of  whose  fieij  geniuw  was  spread  abroacl  tlirou^lioiit  the  contineiit 
One  ni*^Lt  tliey  were  sitting  tiilking  together  in  the  luxuriantly 
fui'nishcii  parlor  upon  the  Diviners  favorite  theme — the  dignity  oi 
human  nature.  He  was  discoursing  more  particularly  of  what  T 
true  ChriBtian  spii'it  should  do  for  the  abandoned,  the  outcast  an 
the  deBolate,  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  converse — in  tb 
richest  paths  of  the  grand  tields  of  philanthn^j^y  he  had  opened 
the  entranced  vision  of  the  artist — tli©  door-bell  ning  violently| 
The  servant  came  up  hastily,  and  said  a  man  had  forced  himselj 
into  the  house  and  demanded  to  see  the  preacher.  Together,  he 
and  the  artist  went  out  to  see  the  strange  visitor,  who  had  forced 
hiH  way  into  the  house  in  an  intoxicated  state.  He  said  he  was 
starving,  and  Ijegged  the  preacher  to  give  him  wherewithal  to  su; 
port  life.  Here  was  a  man  dmnken,  sliiveriiig  witli  cold,  famishi 
with  hunger,  and  begging  sustenance — a  rough  worm  to  hide 
the  rich  cocoon  of  a  preacher's  elegant  mansion.  But  his  delical 
sensibilities  sliraulv  from  this  rude  contact  with  the  actual,  and  he 
exclaimed,  dolefxilly:  *'AVhat  shall  I  do  with  this  man?" — then, 
"I  will  Hcud  for  an  officer,  to  take  him  to  the  station-hou&e. 
**Stay,"cned  my  artist  friend,  who  had  been  wondering  at 
Htrange  conduct  and  ioconsiBtency;  '*  I  did  not  listen  to  your  i 
terriiiited  discourse  without  becoming  deeply  impressed  by  t] 
sublimity  of  benevolence  and  good-fellowship  l>etween  man  a: 
man,  so  gorgeously  developed  by  your  glowing  tongue.  It  taughi 
me  my  duty.     I  will  take  the  man/* 

So,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  from  the  imaginati 
philanthropist,  who  had  shniuk  nervously  back  from  this  one  at 
of  degradation,  took  him  to  a  roataumnt,  gave  bim  a  bowl  of  high! 
prosaii^  clam  soujt,  and  gave  him  bed  and  board  in  his  house  till 
obtained  work.     Here  was  a  bit  of  organisdng  power  put  In  woi 
ing  order  by  an  idetL 

To  drunkenness,  a  banded  and  fierce  wordy  opposition  is  m 
enough,     Society  wants  more.     Neither  can  the  exii  he  overthrow 
by  the  strong  force  of  social  pressure,  unaided.     New  forces  mi 
start,    A  new  coiiiorate  l>ody  is  needed  to  act  against  the  cc»rpora1 
despotism  of  drunkenness.     This  baiiier  is  the  Dashaway  Associ 
tiou,  which   gives,  in  its  Home   for   the  Inebriate,  protection  nn 
nutriment,  and  thus  holds  out  organic  temptations  to  the  drunk- 
ai*d  to  forsake  his  career  of  excesses.      A  great  man}'  people 
contented  with  the  recoil  of  their  sensihilitios  from  evil.     From 
grading   companionships   they  shiink   Imck.     This  is  the   national 
tendency  of   moral  chiiracters  who   separate   themselves   from   the 
worthless  and  dei>raved;  and  so  we  see  streaks  of  good  and  bad  in 
all   natui-e — in  nations  and  in  cities — like  the  stratiii cations  of   th^ 
earth's  geological   fonuation.     This   tendency  is  governed  by  th^ 
great  law  of  retribntion^ — of  punishment  and  reward — of  life*  ani 
death.     Chi-istiaiiity  works  at  right   angles  with  these  strata,  an* 
coming  in   contact  with  all,  stakes  the  organic  filires  of  a  l)ette: 
nature  to  work   agamst   the   bad,  and   she  does  it  by  the  word  lie- 
demplion,  and  by  the  method  Grace,     Every  parish  is  composed  of 
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^grej^ated  idea,  differing  from  other  parisheB — and  even  "the 
1 "  is  a  stratiiied  Revelation.  But  if  this  cold  classification- 
sedimentary  process — goes  on  the  good  and  bad  in  a*5sociated 
idistrietSy  diverging  from  the  great  centre,  and  rapidly  separating 
and  keeping  as  thoroughly  apart  from  each  other  as  do  the  Amer- 
icans and  Chinese,  where  will  it  end?  Redemption  by  sympathy 
of  cdn^es^ — (hat  is  the  binding  link  now  being  forged  by  the  Dasha- 
away,  and  that  is  eminently  Christian,  This  Association  is  actu- 
ated by  the  proper  principle,  and  pui-sues  the  proper  course.  It 
pledges  itself,  not  others,  and  indulges  in  no  denouncement  of 
utlK^rs,  but  looks  with  the  sacred  eye  of  Pity  at  the  debased  of  so- 
ciety, and  beaming  with  the  bright  purity  of  Benevolence,  takes 
hiiii  by  the  hand. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  all  classes,  and  consequently 
tlie  silent  appeals  made  by  practical  workings  are  responded  to  by 
all  grades.  Its  progress  has  been  astonishing — like  the  great 
Washingtonian  movement,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  Bwei>t  like  a 
whirlwind  through  the  countiy — arousing  from  its  IcthargTi',  and 
awaking  from  its  latent  inertness,  the  liurniug  spirit  of  eloijuence, 
till  now  slumbering  in  the  brains  or  closeted  in  the  thicj^-tongued 
and  Ijesotted  victim  of  the  hellish  vice  whicli  his  own  voice  was  now 
raised,  trumpet- toned,  to  crunh.  Ever}*  here  and  tliere,  through- 
out the  States,  sprang  up  an  intellectual  and  ii re-endowed  orator 
^like  a  Lazarus  bin*sting  his  own  bonds,  and  going  forth  to  preach 
to  others  suasion  and  s^Tupathy,  ratlier  than  law.  But  the  season 
of  revival  soon  tied.  An*!  so  it  is  ever,  that  the  seasons  when  men 
are  used  as  pipes  through  which  to  blow  the  Divine  breath  of  In- 
61>inition  are  short,  and  soon  pass  away.  Extraoi'dinar}'  success 
always  brings  extraordinary  trials  in  its  brilliant  train  which  must 
be  met  with  becoming  foiiitude.  From  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  and  read  of  the  operations  of  your  society,  since  my  arrived 
in  this  city.  I  should  judge  that  the  fii-st  excitement  is  over,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  principle  may  now  be  created  to  advantage. 
Tlie  Twelve  Apostles  were  each  representatives  of  diffei*ent  charac- 
ters, fur  Jesns  knew  that  by  choosing  them  he  must,  to  accomplish 
his  aim  of  regenemting  all,  take  types  of  the  diflerent  classes.  Else 
he  would  fail  to  reach  their  sympathies.  Peter,  James  and  John, 
the  three  most  loved  and  favored  of  them  all — how  diverse  in  posi- 
tion, character,  style  and  temperament  were  they  !  In  their  inter- 
course wUh  the  people  they  touched  three  separate  keys — initial 
notes,  which  were  no  more  alike  than  are  the  deep,  hoarse  tones  of 
the  trombone  Uj  the  silvery  sweetness  of  the  flute.  If  one  tried  to 
be  the  other  it  would  be  as  jarring  as  the  note  a  on  the  piano  in- 
Bktijig  on  sounding  e  ! 

One  thing  you  should  be  careful  of.  Be  not  too  easily  swayed 
from  your  original  plan  by  the  evil  whispering  of  those  who  would 
prove  your  ruin.  Some  say  you  are  not  strict  enough — others  that 
you  have  resolved  to  keep  alive  an  uncompromising  spirit.  It  is 
imposmble  to  please  all.  Keep  on  in  your  own  way,  (as  originally 
m^ked  out  by  you)  in  that  broad  missionary  sx>irit  which  has  en- 
14 
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nobled  jour  association.     The  plan  could  not,  I  think,  he  ' 
You  have  steered  clear  of  creeds,  obtained  the  respect  and  admir 
tion  of  nertrly  all,  and  inciured  tlie  aniniOHity  of  none.     You  kee 
the  common  Habbath,  assemblings  to  bear  your  preachers,  and  lend 
iug   additional  sanctity  to  the  day  by  the  coulirmation  of  those  wl 
have  passed  the  2)enod  of  their  probationary  trial.     Your  iustit 
tion,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  gi*eat  and  splendid  spectacle — a  new  i 
raagniticent  effect  !     Guard  it,  then,  with  most  sedulous  vi^anc 
and  if  you  do,  the  novel  and  glorioun  movement  must  prove  a  /<i 
tH(/  impulse  of  practical  results.     Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  to  etan^ 
firm. 

The  Home  for  the  Inebriate,  a  pttrt  of  your  admirable  organisn 
must  be  carried  on.     State  aid  should  be  invoked.     It  is  now  in  il 
mere  infancy,  and  must  be  raised  to  n  vij^'oroiis  maturity.     It  wi 
honor  enough  for  any  convention  of  brains  to  devise  the  plan,  sho^ 
by  its  excellent  workinj^  to  be  perfect;  and  I  think,  by  every  cob 
sideratiou  of  justice,  of  honor  and  of  duty,  (rc'^^ardless  of  mercj 
the  Legislature  is  bound  to  foster  such  an  institution.     The  Stat 
provides  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  deafj  dumb  and  blind, 
sanity  is  a  diseaBe.     Medical  men  agree  that  the  appetite  for  liquo 
is  a  disease,  requiring  medical  treatment.     How  can  the   State 
fuse  that  liounty  which  will  foster  an  institution  whose  working 
will  save  the  State  expense  in  others  ?     You  have  long  bonie 
onerous  burthen  of  its  support.     Raise  piivate  subscriptions,  as 
church  collections  to  support  it  in  the  mean  time — till  you  gain" 
State  aid — and  scarcely  one,  I  trust,  will  refuse  ;  for  crowd  all  the 
godliest  churches  of  the  universe  together,  those  walls  which  gleam 
with  the  loftiest  lustj*e  of  Christianity,  and  the  supj*eine  church — the 
Home  of  the  Inebriate — would  burn  with  the  richest  tinge  I 

There  is,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  a  hue  opportunity  for  your  asso* 
elation  to  confer  another  immeasurable  btnetit  upon  society,    Mej] 
tal  culture  is  painfully  ueghicted  in  our  land.      It  makes  me  sad 
think  of  the  feebleness  of  intellect  exhibited  by  us.     A  well  selec 
ed  library,  free  to  all,  would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  the  masses.    Whaf 
new  and  fascinating  liehls  do  libraries  offer  for  intellectual  rambles  ! 
The  young  men  of  the  present  day,  of  all  classes,  are  lamentably 
ignorant.     Theii*  mental  powers  after  their  school  days,  are  wofully 
neglected.      They  are  false  and  perilous  traitors  to  themaelve^^^ 
True,  they  do  much  newspaper  reading,  and  there  is  much  to  a<]^H 
mire  and  profit  in  many  nowspaperfi;  but  after  all,  it  is  mere  deeul- 
torj'-   reading.     The   period   between   youth  and   mam  age   is   the 
noblest  time  for  reading  and  storing  the  mind  with  the  riches  ^ 
literature — which  can    best  be  done  by  a  properly   systematize 
course  of  pleasurable  study — a  path  lifting  the  student  out  of  tl 
consciousness  of  the  mere  aniniab  making  him  lose  and  forget 
taste  for  sensualities,     Literary  matter  may  not  create  chai*acter, 
but  it  may  inQiience  it     Genius,  a  gift  often  connected  with  erratic 
fire,  is  ever  hungry  for  intellectual  food;  but  because  it  has  iu  some 
ciifies  floated  down  to  depravity,  is  no  argument  against  indulging 
the  mental  appetite*     Libraries  open  up  to  us  the  delicate  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  brain,  the  wonderful  formation  of  the  eye,  and  their 
perfect  connection;  the  strange  meaning  ol  the  hand,  the  scratches 
upon  the  rocks,  the  marvelous  beauties  of  the  flower,  the  nijsteriea 
of  the  ocean,  the  laud,  the  clouds,  the  air,  and  the  starr}^  wondei^ 
of  the  heavens  I  We  have  some  colleetiouH  to  be  pi^md  of— the 
Mercantile  Library,  and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  Mecbanics'  IiiHti- 
tute — and  I  think  every  man  as  he  passes  those  structures  in  his 
Bbreet  walk,  should  breathe  a  small  prayer  for  the  blessings  con- 
ferred by  them.  Your  library  rooms  may  be  made  a  mossy  foun* 
tain  of  knowledge,  bo  va.stly  greater  than  desultory  addresseB. 
And  then  the  long  autumn  and  mnter  evenings  are  coming  on 
apace.  Perilous  times  for  the  young  men  I  Tempt  them  with  the 
garnered  mental  treasures  of  astronomy*  botany,  fhcmistr^ ,  and  all 
the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  written  that  our  first  jiat'ents  were 
tempted  by  the  Sei-pout  with  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
but  alas,  I  fear  that  the  men  of  vow,  w^ould  have  to  work  hai'd  to 
reach  the  elevation  of  Adam  s  fall  ! 

In  the  brawny  chest  and  muscular  arm  of  Heenan  there  is  some- 
thing to  admire,  something  more  than  a  mere  idea;  and  the  batter- 
ing of  a  human  face  is  not  half  so  disfiguiing  as  the  traces  of  one 
night's  (iTfjie.  Milton  has  made  fiends  interesting,  and  even  mur- 
der and  war  may  be  woven  into  readable  shape;  but  there  is  no  j 
room  for  so  debased  a  form  as  the  Demon  of  Alcohol  in  Milton's 
Pandfnnotuum — a  form  more  sickening  than  the  grizzly  terror  which 
^niarded  the  portals  of  Hell. 


I 
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Delitered  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  California,  at  its  Annual  Communication, 
May,  a.  l.  5863. 

WM  Warshipful  Grand  Ma^t^r  and  Br  el  kr  en  of  the  Gravid  Lodge: 

In  offering  salutation  to  you,  with  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor 
and  privilege  connected  with  the  office  and  doty  you  have  entrust- 
ed to  me,  I  shall  only  attempt  briefly,  in  tha  discharge  of  that  duty, 
fco  note  two  or  three  points  of  harmony  and  correspondence  between 
the  structure  and  working  of  our  Order  and  the  handiwork  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  external  world. 

We  belong  to  the  great  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
The  implements  of  our  Craft,  however,  are  no  longer  for  operative 
toil.  We  do  not  now,  as  part  of  tuu*  covenant,  set  fast  the  Dorio . 
pillar,  nor  release  from  marble  the  ornament  of  the  Corinthian j 
capital.  We  no  longer  sketch  the  comphcatioiis  of  Gothic  piles,  I 
and  cement  the  buttresses  uf  haughty  towers,  and  carry  up,  course ' 
by  couiBe,  the  aspiring  stones  of  pinnacles*     The  tools  of  the  Craft 
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are  representative  now  of  speculative  truth,  and  speak  to  the  inwar^j 
eje  of  laws  and  duties  that  make  life  noble  and  chara<.^ter  symmet 
rical  and  strong.     Yetj  though  we  build  no  Btructures  such  as  oi: 
ancient  brethren  reared;  thout^^h  the  temples  in  which  we  meet  are  J 
not  the  monuments  of  our  own  proficiency  in  the  art  wliose  instru-* 
ments  we  cherish;  we  are  huilder?*  and  preservers  in  a  richer  sense;! 
for  oui*  Order  itself  ^ows  stron^'^er  tind  more  precious  with  years, 
and  its  uses  are  more  varied  and  beautiful  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  Masonic  orf^^anization  m  far  more  remarkable  and  wonderful 
than  the  noblest  edilice  it  ever  added  to  the  landscape  of  history. 
Let  us  pause,  brethren,  on  the  word  ''organization."  That  is 
the  great  word  of  the  world.  The  Almighty  is  the  Organii*^,  He 
creates  elements  in  order  to  min^de  and  fraternize  them  in  com- 
position and  products.  In  the  orig^inal  chaos,  matter  was  iinor- 
ganized.  The  process  of  deatli  is  dis- organization.  All  the  marvels 
of  beauty,  all  the  victories  of  life,  are  exhibitions  and  triunapba 
of  organ izinnf  force.  The  most  fascinating  chapters  of  science  are 
those  whch  unveil  to  w^  the  vast  fields  which  the  forces  traverse 
that  sustain  the  highest  forms  of  Hie  upon  the  f^lobe. 

A  ciystalized  gem  is  the  most  attniftive  iorm  of  solid  matter,  M 
because  more  thought  and  skill  are  expended  in  its  stiiicture  than™ 
in  any  other  stony  combination  of  atoms.     A  flower  is  of  a  higher 
order  of  charm,  for  more  various  and  more  subtile  elements  are 
wrought  into  its  composite  loveliness ;  and  then  the  provisions  for 
the  growth  and  support  of  the  Howeraflrect  us  more  prof oundl}^  still 
—the  mixture  of  the  air,  the  vmious  powers  hidden  in  the  sun-ray,  f 
the  alternation  of  daylight  and  gloom,  the  laws  of  evaporation  andJ 
of  clouds,  and  the  currents  in  the  air  that  caiTV  moisture  from  zone  J 
to  zone  for  the  nutriment  of  vegetation.     We  soon  find  in  natm*e 
tliat  no  element  or  force  exists  imrclated.      It  is  in  harness  with 
other  elements  for  a  common  labor,  and  an  interchange  of  service 
for  a  common  end.     Organhaiion  is  the  idea  which  science  impresses 
apon  us  as  the  secret  of  life,  healthy  power  and  beauty  in  her  realm. 
An  organized  product  can  appear  only  from  forces  of  nature,  which  ^ 
are  the  movements  of  the  Divine  will.     Man  can  arrange,  manu»  I 
facture,  weave,  forge,  adjust,  refine ;  but  he  cannot  organize  as  na-  I 
ture  does.     He  can  make  machines  through  which  the  forces  of  na^ , 
ture  will  play  for  cunning  ends  ;  but  he  cannot  conjure  the  principle  , 
of  his  life  into  any  mould  of  bis  making.     He  can  st^irt  shuttles  j 
that  will  weave  a  carpet  for  the  receiition  room  of  a  palace  in  one  i 
loom ;  liut  he  can  build  no  mill,  ho  can  start  no  laboratory,  where  \ 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  banana  leaf  can  be  plaited.     He  can  tell 
how  the  sugar  is  secreted  in  the  veins  of  a  clover  blossom ;  but  he 
cannot  make  the  clover  seed.     And  you  might  as  well  ask  the  wisest 
scientific  man  to  fashion  a  world,  as  to  create  one  of  the  green 
needles  which  a  pine  tree  produces  by  the  million,  or  one  of   theM 
innumerable  blades  of  grass.  ^ 

But  the  great  glorj'  of  organization  is  when  it  is  revealed  in  hu- 

',  lifa  The  highest  stnictiire  of  the  creative  art  is  the  body  of 
man,  representing  in  its  complexity  and  the  friendly  partnership  of 
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itupow^TS,  the  Bjstem  and  coi'irdinatioD  which  society  should  attain; 
and  it  is  a  marked  epoch  id  historj  when  a  new  movement  is  madel 
which  succeeds  in  organizing  men  widely  and  permanently  for  no- 
ble and  beneficent  enda 

We  are  not  intended  to  be  separate,  private  persons,  but  rather 
fibres,  lingers,  and  limbs.  The  aim  of  religion  is  not  to  perfect  us  as 
persons,  looking  at  each  of  us  apart  from  others.  The  Creator 
does  not  propose  to  polish  souls  like  so  many  pins, — each  one 
dropping  off  clean  and  shiny,  with  no  more  organic  relations  tol 
each  other  than  pins  have  on  a  card.  We  are  made  to  be  rathe 
hke  the  steel,  the  ii-on,  and  the  brass,  which  are  compacted  into  i 
enipne,  where  no  modest  bolt  or  rivet  is  placed  «o  that  it  does  noHJ 
somehow  contribute  to  the  motion,  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  thej 
organism. 

In  savage  life,  men  are  slightly  organized.  A  savage  tribe  ii 
like  a  heap  of  sand ;  the  atoms  are  distinct ;  they  are  aggregated, 
not  combined ;  no  beautiful  product  spiings  from  them ;  and  the 
first  wind  of  disaster  blows  them  away.  A  half -civilized  nation  li 
but  slightly  organized,  so  far  as  noble  purposes  and  high  senti- 
ments are  concerned.  Progi^ess  in  marked  by  wider,  higher,  liner 
developments,  issuing  from  the  combination  and  copartnership  of 
soula  There  can  be  no  such  things  as  justice,  until  men,  in  large 
masses,  are  rightly  related  to  each  other.  There  can  be  no  pro^ 
perity  in  a  community  until  the  majority  of  its  people  are  so  or  ~ 
ganized  that  their  minds  receive  training,  and  their  energies  are  ' 
unfettered.  There  can  be  no  happiness  except  as  the  result  of 
proper  relations  permanently  etttablished  between  the  different 
clASCies  or  strata  of  the  social  world, 

"No  man  liveth  to  himself/*  *  *  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the 
meml)ers  rejoice  mth  it/*  '*  How  good  and  how  pleantuit  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !"  When  a  compacted  unity  of 
living  beings  is  seen,  one  of  the  most  precious  objects  for  which 
the  world  was  built  is  attained.  A  large  and  well  ordered  family  is 
such  a  jewel.  A  neighborhood  at  peace,  and  free  from  scandal »  is 
— or,  rather  I  shoidd  say,  would  be — u  still  more  precious  jewel 
of  the  same  quality.  A  State,  a  Nation,  so  constructed  that  the 
forces  of  all  ranks  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  brought  into  play, 
and  the  rights  of  all  ranks  should  be  saved  frtun  j>ressure,  would 
be  a  more  marvelous  and  a  more  inspiring  structure  than  the  ma- 
terial order  and  hai-mony  of  our  solid  globe. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  principle  that  the  value  and  nol»leness 
of  Mfhmiiry  appear.  I  say  again,  that  no  edifice  which  our  ancient 
brethr'*n  reai*ed  was  equal  to  tbc  living  structure  of  which  they  and 
we  are  portions.  How  olten  we  read,  or  hear  with  pride,  that  in 
the  building  of  the  lii*st  temple,  the  stones  were  made  ready  before 
they  were  brought  together;  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor 
ax,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  building  I 
What  is  that  to  the  growth  of  our  Order  itself?  How  quiet  th© 
process,  yet  how  constant  1    Who  bears  the  noise  of  it?    Who  sees, 
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or  knows,  when  the  sound  timber  and  the  approved  stones  are 
brouglit  togetlier,  and  iitted,  and  lifted  to  their  place  amidst  the 
roar,  and  strife,  and  pelfiahnesB  of  the  world?  Yet,  in  tbousanda 
of  towns  and  cities  of  the  world:  in  all  its  zones;  in  almost  all 
communitieB  and  tongneB  of  men,  this  work,  in  substiintial  Bomeneas 
of  method  and  pledge,  is  goin^^  on.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  inuflt ' 
stand  as  it  was  built.  It  eoiild  not  enlarge  itself.  It  could  not 
bud  with  smaller  temples,  and  then  talte  them  in  under  a  widening 
roof  or  ft  swelling  dome.  Neither,  when  some  of  its  pillars  decayed, 
could  it  restore  its  own  decrease,  as  the  living  cedara  of  Lebanon 
repair  theii*  wastes  and  renew  their  leaves.  But  our  conscious  tem- 
ple does  all  this,  and  noiselessly.  It  tills  in  its  losses;  it  enlarges 
its  sweep  and  sway;  it  does  it  through  men  of  all  conditions,  and 
classes,  and  races;  and  still  it  stands  in  its  old  proportions,  though 
in  greater  amplitude — symmetrical,  mysterious,  sublime. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  social  organization  of  the  world. 
None  on  the  globe,  with  half  so  many  elements  in  its  composition, 
is  BO  ohh  We  are  told  of  late  that  excavations  made  under  modem 
Jerusalem  disclose  remnants  of  the  old  city  in  various  periods  of 
its  history.  Portions  of  the  massive  masonry  of  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon are  uncovered.  Above  these  appear  fragments  of  the  work  of 
Zerid.)babel.  On  a  higher  histoiic  stratum  are  specimens  of  work- 
manship from  the  age  of  Herod  the  Great;  and  still  above  these, 
but  below  the  level  of  the  present  city,  are  remains  of  the  consti-uc- 
tive  toil  ordered  by  Justinian.  We  delight  to  feel,  brethren,  thai 
the  past,  measured  by  as  many  ages,  is  under  us ;  but  it  is  not  be-  i 
neath  us  in  a  broken  symmetry,  and  a  dead  grandeur,  as  under  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  rather  beneath  us  as  the  roots  are  beneath  a  tree,  and 
as  the  central  rings  are  hidden  in  the  trunk.  They  give  power  and 
pith  to  the  ftti-ucture  stilL  They  are  part  of  its  present  majesty, 
sources  of  its  living  vigor,  prophecies  of  its  future  strength. 

We  should  take  satisfaction,  brethren — nay,  a  noble  pride — ^in 
the  consciousness  of  the  age  and  vastness  of  our  organization.  If  a 
stone  in  St.  Peter's  could  be  conscious,  or  any  portion  of  the  wall, 
or  spire,  of  Strasbiu-g  Cathedral,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would 
rejoice  in  its  position ;  that  it  would  be  exultant  over  its  partnorsliip 
with  other  stones  in  rearing  the  grandeur  of  such  a  pile  for  such 
worthy  uses?  If  any  fragment  of  such  an  ediiice  could  b©  con- 
scious, and  did  not  feel  any  piide,  or  any  privilege,  in  its  position 
and  its  call,  would  its  indiiference  be  a  merit,  or  a  shame  rather? 

How  shall  it  be  with  us?  Shall  we  not  feel  that  there  is  dignity, 
that  there  ispnvih^gf,  in  being  living  fibres  of  an  organization  which 
has  passed  from  one  era  of  the  world  to  another;  which  is  older 
than  the  oldest  empire  of  Christendom;  which  has  on  its  roll  names 
that  apai*kle  in  history  like  the  sovereign  stars;  and  which  exists, 
not  for  purposes  of  private  aggrandizement,  or  the  sellish  joy  of  its  , 
members,  but  to  give  deeper  root  to  good  principles  in  the  world,  ' 
and  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order?  If  a  Mason  is  not 
grateful  and  glad  over  his  fellowship,  it  is  because  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  value  in  the  world  ol  the  organization  of  good. 
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The  idea  of  organization  is  connected  Tsvitb  the  idea  of  order, 
lAnd  here*,  also,  Masaniy  reflect b  to  us,  or  rather  illustrate^i  in  a 
Jbi.'^her  form,  the  wisdom  breathed  by  the  Great  Architect  through 
Duiui-e.  It  is  said  that  order  m  heavens  fix*st  hiw.  It  is  no  leas 
[true,  brethren,  that  it  is  eaith's  first  privilege.  It  is  the  condition 
lof  beauty,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace, 

Thiulv  liow  tlie  principle  of  order  for  all  the  orbs  of  the  solar 
f system  is  hidden  in  the  sun.  The  tremendous  power  of  his  gravi- 
f  tation  reaches  thousands  of  millions  of  mileH,  and  bnmpei-s  the 
alf-will — the  eentrifu;^'al  force — of  mighty  Jupiter  j  of  Unmus  Tvith 
[his  staiT  of  moons;  uf  cold,  and  distant,  and  invisible  Keptiine. 
JThftr^s  a  Grand  Lod;^^e  for  3^011,  in  which  these  separate  Masters 
fart*  held  in  check  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master*ti  power  1 
[Nay,  they  tell  us  now  of  a  ctntfral  sun  around  which  all  other  suns, 
[  those  iixed  stars  of  the  tinnanent,  bend  and  sweep.  If  this  img- 
gests  nn  arg-ument  by  analoi^fy  in  favor  of  a  IVorld  Congress  of  Ma- 
[bous,  with  a  Grand  Lodgfe  of  Nations,  aud  a  Supreme  Master, 
I  whose  power  runs  over  seas  and  across  continents,  g^irdliD,cr  the 
I  earth  like  a  ma;Grnetic  stream,  I  leave  it  to  be  dist'ussed  by  the  Cum- 
imiUee  on  Corref^pondence,  in  the  next  volume  of  our  Grand  ^!'ecre- 
|tor\''8  atlmirablo  rejiorts.  But  in  the  case  of  our  planetary  syi^tein, 
lis  it  any  hardship  that  oiu*  separate  ^dobes  are  so  strictly  under 
I  rule,  and  pay  obeisance  to  the  sun?  Is  it  not  their  chief  blessing, 
[their  sovereign  privdepfe?  What  if  the  order  were  less  strict  and 
l|iunetual;  what  if  the  force  in  these  globes ^  that  chafes  under  the 
[central  rein,  and  champs  its  curb,  should  be  triumphant  for  a  day? 
lAThat  if  the  eailh  should  gain  liberty  against  the  pull  of  the  sim? 
[Beauty  from  that  moment  would  begin  to  wither;  fertility  would 
[begin  to  shi'ivel.  The  hour  of  seeming  freedom  would  be  the 
[dawn  of  anarchy;  for  the  sud*s  rule  and  apparent  despotism  hi  only 
I  the  stem  and,  beneficent  condition  of  pei^ictual  harmony,  bounty 
ad  joy. 

j^ Everywhere,  order  is  the  great  interest.     \Miat  humanity  needs  is 
►  fulfillment  of  these  indications  of  nature;  freedom  with  order; 
proper  consciousness  of  worth  in  eveiy  breast;  a  recognition  by 
each  man  of  tlie  worth  and  claims  of  every  other;  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  all  of  a  common  and  controlling  law.     This  idea  of 
I  order,   fulfilled  in  the  architecture  of  nature,    is  committed  i.s  11 
Ltrust  to  our  fraternity*  and  the  projinr  reverence  fni^  it  iw  poured  out 
:)ntLuua]Jy  through  the  intiuence  of  our  hallowed  bonds. 

For  ever}'  countrj'  that  influence   is  fiilently  wholesome*     In 

mds  where  the  spirit  of  society  doe.^  not  recognize  sufficiently  the 

rurth  of  man,  but  pays  too  niueh  homage  to  rank  and  name,  our 

>rder  quietly  fosters  the  principle  of  the  ecpiality  of  pririlege  ami 

tesponsibihty  under  the  laws  of  everlasting  justice;  and,  without 

'being  revolutionai^r,  it  upholds  the  honor  of  human  nature,  and 

patiently  reljukes  despotic  airo;;fance  and  aristocratic  scora.     In 

■  ;)ur  own  country,  its  service  is  of  a  diiterent  kind.     We  need  more 

t'Hpect  for  authority;  le.^s  St^lf-will;  a  deep  senile  of  the  sacrednesa 

law,  and  education  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  feeling  of  defer- 
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ence  and  loyalty.  The  rupture  of  our  National  Unity,  for  a  time, 
with  its  tremendous  costs  in  treasure,  blood  and  agony,  is  in  part 
the  revelation,  in  part  the  penalty,  in  part,  perhaps,  tiirough  the 
severe  beneficence  of  God,  the  cure  of  our  chronic  insubordination 
of  character  to  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  high  principles,  which 
has  unfitted  us,  all  over  the  land,  to  handle  the  sacred  responsibili- 
ties and  delicate  tinists  of  imperial  statesmanship  and  continental 
government.  Whatever  will  teach  our  people  reverence,  decorum, 
respect  for  others  in  the  utterance  and  defence  of  opinion,  sub- 
mission to  constituted  authority  with  dignity  and  grace,  will  be 
medicine  for  our  trouble,  and  will  prepare  for  us  a  better  future.  I 
believe  that  the  Order  of  Masonry,  the  quiet  efficiency  of  its  or- 
ganism, the  regard  for  forms  it  fosters,  the  love  of  order  it  induces 
and  deepens,  the  graceful  habits  of  submission  it  educates,  and  the 
sacredness  it  pours  around  organic  law  and  the  seats  of  authority, 
are  a  prominent  portion  of  the  bonds  of  ci\dlization  in  our  country, 
and  an  immense  blessing  when  we  consider  our  natural  perils. 

Brethren,  let  us  cherish  the  duties  and  trusts  of  our  Fraternity 
for  this  good  influence  that  it  so  natui'ally  and  liberally  expends. 
Let  us  resolve  as  part  of  our  duty  to  the  Creator,  the  source  of  or- 
der and  law,  to  drink  more  deei)ly  of  the  springs  within  our  enclos- 
ure, whose  issue  is  healing  and  reviving.  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  bond  and  customs  of  our  Order  is  the  pledge  of  our  prosperity,  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  our  senice.  Order  haa  limits.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  guard  sacredly  our  limits;  to  suffer  no  transgression  of 
them.  What  a  power  is  represented  in  the  men  who  have  gathered 
within  thi«  temple,  during  the  present  week,  to  superintend  our 
general  interests  and  interpret  and  ai)ply  our  law  !  What  harmony 
has  prevailed  here,  what  decorum  of  speech,  what  promptness  in 
duty,  what  elHcioncy  in  lu'otecting  and  guarding  the  common  good! 
A  visitor  from  outside  our  fellowship,  suddenly  brought  in  here  to 
look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  representative  men  thus  gathered  from 
all  sections  of  our  State  domain,  and  to  observe,  by  one  glance, 
the  qui'^t  jDower  embodied  in  the  assembly,  might  imagine,  if  sud- 
denly taken  out  again,  that  there  could  be  something  perilous  to  the 
public  welfare  in  the  association,  by  secret  ties,  of  so  many  men  of 
such  varied  ability,  working  in  seclusion  from  public  criticism  and 
without  passion.  He  would  feel  secure  again  by  knowing  thai  it  is 
only  by  keeping  rigidly  to  the  work  of  fostering  the  interests  of  the 
Order,  that  the  dignity,  the  calm,  the  freedom  from  passion,  the  effic- 
iency, are  manifest  or  possible.  Let  any  other  question  be  intruded 
here,  and  there  could  be  no  detriment  to  jiublic  interests;  for  our 
harmony  would  break.  Volcanic  flame  and  blackness  would  burst 
through  the  lofty  and  snowy  jieace.  By  keeping  within  our  limits 
alone  are  we  prosperous  and  orderly;  and  within  our  limits  our  pros- 
perity is  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  good  of  the  State,  the 
strengthening  of  civilization.  Rejoice,  brethren,  in  your  privilege; 
wall  off  from  intrusion  the  garden  of  order  you  have  received;  and 
guard  the  book  of  your  Constitution  with  the  Tyler's  sword. 

OrganiMotion  and  Order!     In  preserving  these,  we  are  in  har- 
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mcmj  mth  the  will  and  work  of  the  Soverei^  Architect,  published 
in  the  harmony,  dignity,  and  peace  of  nature.  And  one  other  word 
tuust  be  spoken,  so  familiar,  so  precious,  to  the  Masonic  ear  and 
beurt.  You  anticipate  what  it  is — CUarihj.  In  nature,  which  speaka 
the  wifidom  and  character  of  the  InviBihle  Spirit,  org^anization  is 
not  fur  the  sake  of  wisdom  and  skill  chiefly— order  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  law  and  obedience  chiefly ^ — but  all  for  the  sake  of  Charity, 
There  i^  harmony  and  Btahility  tbat  there  may  be  breadth  of  boun- 
ty, constancy  in  gi\in^'  wherever  there  is  need.  Within  everj^  dis- 
trict of  nature  there  is  beneficence  to  all  the  need  within  that 
district,  and  then  a  pouring  out  of  alms  into  a  general  fund  of  boun- 
ty and  cheer. 

Ever}'  mountain  upholds  and  supports  the  herbage  on  its  slopes, 
luid  sends  off  rills  to  carr}^  down  soil  to  the  vales  and  plains,  while 
they  feed  herbage  there.  You  cannot  find  a  tree,  or  plant,  or  flower, 
that  lives  for  itself.  The  animal  world  breathes  out  gases  for  th^  j 
Tegetahle  kingdom,  and  then  the  vegetable  world  exhales  or  storesi 
up  some  elements  essential  to  animal  health  and  vigor.  The  car- 
bonic ftcid  we  breathe  out  here,  and  which  is  poison  to  us,  blown 
eastward  by  our  west  winds,  may  be  greedily  taken  up,  a  few  days 
hence,  by  vineyards  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  and  returned  to  us 
in  the  sweetness  of  the  grape.  The  Equator  *' sends  greeting**  to 
the  Arctic  zone  by  the  warai  Cxulf  ntream  that  flows  near  the  Polar 
coasts  to  soften  their  winds.  The  Poles  return  a  colder  stream  and 
add  an  embassy  of  icebergs,  tot>,  to  temper  the  fierce  heats.  Sel- 
fishness is  condemned  by  the  still  hannomes  of  the  creation.  Per- 
fect order  issues  out  of  intei-woven  service. 

Bo  we  ever  get  tired  of  the  toiJs  and  tax  of  charity?  Suppose 
the  stxu  did.  What  docs  he  receive  in  homage  or  obedience  from  the 
orbs  that  swing  round  him^  in  comparison  with  what  he  gives— all 
his  light,  all  his  heat,  all  his  %itality  fur  the  blessing  of  fourscore  , 
worlds?  Shall  we  complain  of  the  demand  upon  our  treasmies,  or' 
our  private  purses,  for  the  sacred  funds  of  the  Masonic  Board  of 
Relief  V  What  if  the  sea  grumbled  at  the  assessment  which  the 
mighty  sun— the  Most  Woi-shipful  Grand  Master  of  the  system- 
levies  on  hLs  subfttance  !  Eveiy  day  the  sun  touches  its  stores  with 
lis  wand  of  light  and  says,  f/rrc,  giri\  And  it  obey  a  Evajio  ration  i 
is  its  tax  constantly  demanded,  constantly  given.  Remember, 
brethren,  that  every  cloud  you  see,  whether  stretched  in  a  beautiful 
bar  across  the  east  at  sunrise,  or  hanging  in  pomp  over  the  gorgeous 
pavilion  of  the  retiring  day,  is  part  of  the  contribution  for  the 
general  relief  of  nature  assessed  liy  the  lordly  sun.  The  water 
which  the  ocean  keej^^  is  salt  Pour  a  bucket  of  it  on  a  hill  of  com, 
or  A  garden  bed,  and  it  kills  it  The  water  which  the  ocean  gives 
is  fresh,  and  dencends  in  blessing,  after  it  rides  in  beauty  or  majesty 
on  the  viewless  couriers  of  the  air.  Nature  tells  us  that  to  **  give  is 
to  live. " 

Society  is  struggling  up  to  reaeli  the  order  which  nature  thus 
indicates.  Civilization  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  is  no  town,  no 
Tillage  of.  Christendom  yet,  where  the  bounty  of  nature  to  all  the 
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needy  is  fulfilled.  Let  us  be  grateful,  brethren,  that  within  our 
fellowship,  charity  is  organized,  as  well  as  law  and  peace.  Our 
treasury  has  no  avarice  in  ii  The  oil  poured  upon  our  head  flows 
to  the  end  of  the  beard  and  the  garment's  hem. 

How  good  and  how  precious  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  in  such 
unity  !  May  it  continue,  brothers,  and  widen  through  our  fidelity 
and  service  and  beneficence  !  God  preserve  our  organization,  guard 
our  order,  inspire  our  beneficence,  and  grant  that,  a  century  hence, 
our  successors  may  meet  here  to  enjoy  in  a  larger  fellowship  the 
result  of  our  faithfulness,  and  with  a  Nation  not  sundered,  but  pre- 
sided over  by  one  Grand  Master,  heir  of  the  virtues,  the  hope,  and 
the  blessing  of  Washington  I 


CHARLES  E.  BELONG. 
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THIS  popular  favorite  of  tlie  Silver  State  was  born  at 
BeekiTmnsvi]li:%  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  August 
13,  1832.  His  ancestors  arrived  in  America  from  France 
about  the  year  1780.  It  was  his  father's  wis!i  (liimself 
a  farmer)  that  he  'should  follow  the  noble  pursuits  of 
liiis^bandry :  aceordintrly,  Charles  worked  upon  bisfiitliers 
farm  until  his  boyhood  hud  almost  passed^  and  he  began 
to  think  and  act  for  himself.  He  received  a  eonimon 
srhool  eduriiti{jn.  Before  he  luid  completed  his  studies, 
or  prej)urcd  himself  for  any  profession  or  trade^  lie  de- 
tenxiined  to  strike  for  an  easily  acquired  fortune  in  the 
far  West. 

Though  yet  a  boy,  unaccpiainted  with  the  world,  un- 
accustomed even  to  the  harsh  accents  of  a  stranger's 
voice,  the  love  of  adventure — natural  attribute  of  youtli — 
was  so  stronjr  in  his  breast,  that  tlie  exciting  reports  from 
ihe  Pacilic  shores  were  sufficient  to  persuade  him  away 
from  the  old  homestead,  and  tempt  him  to  new  and 
distant  regions. 

Mr.  DeLong  arrived  in  California  June  5,  1850,  and 
settloil  in  Yuba  county;  which  county,  in  after  years, 
humored  him  with  many  trusts,  and  wliere  he  remained 
until  his  Until  departure  from  the  State,  in  1803. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Yuba  county,  the 
young  man  J  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  went  reso- 
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lutely  to  work.  He  was  no  stranger  to  manual  exertion: 
his  father  had  taught  him  the  true  nobility  of  labor. 
For  years  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  mining  life :  being 
not  only  young,  but  of  diminutive  stature,  his  childish 
form  was  daily  seen  bending  in  arduous  toil. 

From  1850  to  1856,  Mr.  DeLong  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  occupations.  As  the  writer  has  heard  him  say,  iu 
conversation  among  his  friends,  ^^I  followed  mining, 
store-keeping,  bar-tending,  and  almost  everything  else, 
for  a  livelihood,  until,  in  1856,  having  failed  in  a  mer- 
cantile business  I  was  engaged  in  at  Young's  Hill,  Yuba 
coimty,  California,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law.'' 

Mr.  DcLong  did  not  attend  any  law  lectures  or  law- 
school,  for  such  evidences  of  civilization  were  lacking  in 
his  section  of  the  country.  He  studied  in  the  woods; 
and  being  of  quick  perception,  and  possessed  of  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  *^  accumulating  science,"  he  progressed 
rapidly,  and  when  he  thought  he  could  pass  a  creditable 
examination,  he  presented  himself  before  the  District 
Court  of  Yuba  county,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  as 
an  attorney  and  counselor-at-law.  He  then  opened  a 
law  office  in  Marysville,  the  principal  town  in  northern 
California,  and  entered  ui)on  the  practice  at  a  time  when 
litigation  was  rife,  and  when  the  Marysville  bar  embraced 
many  of  the  first  legal  minds  of  the  State — Field,  Mit- 
chell, ilcQuade,  Barbour,  Reardon,  Lindley,  and  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  Mr.  DeLong  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  from  Yuba  county, 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  in  January,  1858.  During  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  that  year,  he  appeared  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  sitting  at  Sacramento, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 
The  next  year,  he  was  reelected  to  the  Assembly,  on  the 
Anti-Lecoinpton  Democratic  ticket — the  Legislature  con- 
vening on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1859.  In  the  fall 
of  1859,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Douglas  Democrats  for 
State  Senator,  for  the  term  commencing  in  January,  1860, 
but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  H.  P.  Watkins.     In  the  fall  of 
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the  latter  year,  he  was  again  nominated  far  the  State 
SeDutc  by  the  same  party,  and  was  elected,  defeating 
Hon.  N,  E.  Whitesides,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  once  his  ccdleagoe  in  that  body. 

Mr.  DeLong  held  this  jjo^ition  two  years.  He  entered 
the  Senate  on  the  lirst  Monday  in  January,  1801,  and,  on 
the  18th  day  of  that  niontlK  introdnned  into  the  Senate 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  then  troubled  state  of  the 
Uiiion. 

ITiese  resolutions  were  the  firnt  of  a  great  many  of 
siinilar  nature,  sustaining  the  Federal  (jroverument,  re- 
piidiating  the  suggestion  of  a  Pacific  Republic,  and 
urging  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  general  government 
against  tlie  seceding  States.  Messrs.  Kdgerton,  Watson, 
Burbank,  and  others,  having  oiTered  substitutes,  or  addi- 
tional resolutions,  upon  the  subject,  the  entire  fde  was 
referred  to  the  Conmtittee  on  Federal  Relatituis,  Upon 
tie  report  of  that  committee,  a  lengthy  and  spirited 
<lebate  ensued,  in  whieli  Jlr.  DeLong  joined.  His  speech 
upon  the  occasion  was  jtronouneed  by  the  leading  news- 
paper of  the  State,  **  well-considered  and  forcible;''  and, 
for  argumentative  power  and  eloquence,  was  erpialled 
oalj  by  the  brilliant  eflbrts  of  Kdgerton  and  Thornton. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  DeLong  presented 
in  the  Senate  a  petition  from  a  large  number  of  his  con- 
stituents, praying  that  the  restdutions  of  censure  against 
Senator  Broderick  (for  refusing  to  resign,  in  obedience 
to  the  request  of  a  ]nvvions  Legislature)  be  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  two  houses. 

During  his  term  as  a  senator,  the  ^^  Corpnratitm  Act" 
and  other  leading  measures  received  Mr.  DeLong  s  serious 
attention.  The  journals  of  the  Senate  and  the  tiles  of 
the  Sacramento  Union  will  attest  his  industry  and  his  use- 
fulness as  a  legislator. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  Mr.  DeLong  was  again  nominated 
by  his  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate^  but  was 
defeated,  and  in  May,  1803,  removed  to  '' Washoe/'  The 
great  flood  of  the  previous  year  had  swept  over  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  erected  everywhere  its 
mournful  monuments,    Tlie  i)mctice  of  law  in  Marysville 
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had  declined  to  barrenness,  and  business  of  all  kinds  in 
that  once  proud,  thrifty,  and  beautiful  city,  was  utterly 
stagnant.  The  afflicted  populace  were  fleeing  from  the 
wide-spread  desolation,  and  seeking  new  homes  and  fresh 
fields  of  enterprise.  A  silver  star  was  rising  in  the  east, 
whose  happy  light  refreshed  the  dejected  multitudes. 
Washoe  was  the  word  of  hope  and  promise.  The  fab- 
ulous wealth  of  the  newly-discovered  mines,  and  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  claimants,  had  called  into 
being  a  vast  world  of  litigation,  such  as  no  diligent  votary 
of  law  had  ever  dreamed  of  beholding.  The  enormous 
fees  received  by  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  Washoe  had  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  cupidity  of  attorneys  throughout 
California,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864, 
the  bar  of  Virginia  city  numbered  about  one  hundred 
practitioners.  Mr.  DeLong  arrived  in  that  place  before 
the  lawyers'  silver  harvest  had  been  fully  gathered,  and 
soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  D.  W.  Perley,  now  a 
leading  member  of  the  profession  at  White  Pine.  He 
found  upon  his  arrival  that  he  had  been  preceded  by 
many  of  his  friends  and  former  constituents,  citizens  of 
Yuba  county.  Being  an  old  miner,  he  was  at  home  amid 
the  restless  mass  around  him.  His  experience  as  a  miner 
and  as  a  lawyer,  his  close  application  to  business,  his 
fidelity  to  his  clients,  soon  g*ave  him  a  prominent  place 
and  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  Virginia  bar. 

In  18G4,  Mr.  DeLong  was  elected  a  member  (from 
Storey  county)  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
framed  the  present  Constitution  of  Nevada.  At  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  in  that  year,  he  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  that  high  position.  The  first 
ballot  stood:  Stewart,  32;  DeLong,  24;  Nye,  23.  On 
the  iRwt  day,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Nye  were  chosen. 
Mr.  DeLong  bore  his  defeat  with  patience,  and  continued 
his  practice  in  Virginia  city. 

In  18G5,  the  law-firm  of  Perley  &  DeLong  was  dis- 
solved, the  latter  entering  into  partnership  with  Judge 
Lewis  Aldrich,  formerly  of  San  Francisco. 

In  January,  1808,  Mr.  DeLong  was  again  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  United   States  Senate. 
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Messrs.  Nye,  Winters,  and  Fitch,  were  also  candidates. 
Twenty-nine  votes  were  necessary  to  elect,  an*!  Mr. 
DeLong  received  twenty-seven:  then,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Messrs.  Winters  and  Fitch  in  favor  of  Gov.  Nye,  the 
latter  was  ek'cted* 

In  the  convention  which  nominated  Gen,  Grant  for 
the  Presidency  J  Mr,  DeLong  was  chairman  of  the  Nevada 
delegation,  and  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Phitlbrm 
and  Resolutions,  He  was  one  of  the  sub-committee  of 
six  that  drafted  tlie  platform  of  the  Union  Rei)ul)liean 
party  of  IStiS.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Natiunal  Kepuli- 
lican  Committee,  and  one  of  the  executive  committee 
Irom  the  Pacilic  coast.  He  has  also  for  several  years 
been  chairman  of  the  Republit^an  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Nevada,  holding  that  position  until  shortly  before 
his  departure  for  Japan  as  Minister  Resident  of  the  United 
8tates.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  electitm  of  Gen, 
Grant,  having  been  chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
nf  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  afterwards,  by  his  associates, 
selected  as  messenger  to  carry  tlie  vote  of  the  State  to 
Washinf^ton. 

In  the  fall  of  1808,  Mr.  DeLong  removed  to  the  newj 
mining  region    of  White  Pine,   establishing  himself  ati 
Treasure  City,  in  partnership  with  Judge  Lewis  Aldrich, 
Hon.  J.  S.  Slauson,  and  ifr,  Thomas  Wren. 

Gen.  Grant,  short  1}^  after  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent, in  18G9,  tendered  to  our  subject  the  appointment 
of  Minister  Resident  of  tlie  United  States  at  Japan. 
The  ai>pointmeni  being  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  accepted  by  Mr,  DeLong,  who,  after  devoting 
Beveral  months  to  the  proper  nrrangement  of  his  business 
affairs,  departed  upon  his  mission  in  September,  1809, 
accompanied  l)y  his  family. 

In  1862,  Mr,  DeLong  married  Miss  Elida  F.  Vineyard, 
youngest  daughter  of  Col.  James  F.  Vineyard^  then  a 
senator  from  Los  Angeles,  by  whom  he  has  several  living 
children. 

Mr.  DeLong  is  an  indefatigable  student,  and  a  close 
reader  not  only  of  legal  but  poetic  and  miscellaneous 
writers.     He  is  a  man  of  genial  temper,  Irank  in  his 
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manners,  fond  of  humor,  and  gifted  with  the  rare  faculty 
of  attaching  to  himself  sincere  friends  wherever  he  goes. 
His  tastes  and  active  temperament  especially  fit  him  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  a  mining  community. 
His  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  firmly  established  in  Nevada. 
He  is  a  graceful  speaker,  is  decidedly  entertaining  in 
conversation,  and  delights  to  tell  or  listen  to  an 
anecdote. 

In  Mr.  DeLong's  case,  success  has  been  the  test  of 
merit.  He  has  won  fortune  and  position  by  solitary, 
unaided  study  and  effort.  He  came  to  California  a  boy, 
without  friends,  means,  or  experience.  By  patient  in- 
dustry, and  the  pursuit  of  an  honest,  straightforward 
course,  he  has  battled  with  the  disadvantages  and  checks 
of  youth,  poverty,  and  inexperience,  and  conquered 
them.  Few  men  have  overcome  greater  obstacles — 
none  are  more  worthy  of  achieved  success. 
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BEFORE   proceeding  to  i^ketrh  a  condensed   biography 
t)f    the    inu8t    divStingui.shed    of    livinii;    Ilis|>uno- 
^'alifornians,  a  short    aUusion    to    his  ancestry  will   lie 
*^1  interest,  as  well  as  appropriate  to  the  snhject.     The 
\allejo  faniily^ — all   clniujing  relationshij) — occupied  for 
tiiaiiy  generations  a  most   Iionorable   })osition   in  Sptiiii ; 
and  the  branches  of   it  whicdi   imniip;i'ated   to  America 
Were   alike    distingnished,    rddellv,    liuwever,   as   church 
'ligrutaries  of  the  Jeij«uit  Order.     A  genealopeal  state- 
liieiit  or  table  of  these  latter  was  filed  in   1806  iu  tlie 
Spanish  arcdnves  «)f  Cidirorniu.      One  of  tht^  oame^ — Don 
Alonzo  Vallejo — commanded   the   troops    on    board  the 
vei*sel  in  wlucli  the  royal  commissioner,  Robadillo,  came 
over    to    take    back    C'olinnlais   a    j^risoner    to    t^pain. 
Another  was  with  C(»rtez  in    making  tlie    conquest   of 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  became  Governor  of  the  province 
■of  Panuco.     The  grand-j)ar(^iits   of   the    subjcet  of   oiur 
history  came  from  the  province  of  Burgos,  near  tlie  city 
of  Bilbao,  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  sometime  during 
the  early  porti<m  of  tlie  last  century,  and   settled    jier- 
manently  in  Gaudahijara,  Mexico,  where    Don    Ignacio 
Vallejo,   his   father,  was   born.     Like  the    most   of   tlie 
Uiembera   of    tlie    family    (including   a   number  of  the 
females)  Don  Ignacio  was  educated  for  holy  orders;  but 
taking  a  dislike  to  that  sober  life,  and  his  youthful  ima- 
15 
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gination  being  fired  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  then  so 
animating  the  Castilian  stock,  he  managed  to  quarrel 
with  th(^  officiating  clergyman  upon  the  day  of  his  or- 
dination— threw  olFj  in  simulated  anger,  his  sacerdotal 
vo8tm(»nts,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  royal  standard. 
TIk?  company  he  joined  was  upon  the  eve  of  departing 
northward  upon  that  famous  propagimdizing  and  ex- 
ploring ex])(Mliti(m  which  accompanied  the  historically 
n^nowiuMl  Father  Junipero  Serro — founder  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Missions,  and  discoverer  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cis(!o.  Ijanding  with  him  at  San  Diego  in  17G9,  Don 
Ignacio  traveled,  in  company  with  that  daring  and 
zealous  missionary  and  other  members  of  the  party,  over 
a  larg(»  i)ortion  ol*  tlio  country,  so(m  thereafter  going  as 
far  nortli  as  the  valley  of  Petaluma.  As  military  com- 
niissioncr  and  (Migineer,  he  was  em{)loyed  for  a  number 
of  years  in  [)lanning  and  superintending  the  building  of 
fortilica,tions,  laying  out  the  various  towns  of  tlie  terri- 
tory, and  in  dinM'ting  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals 
and  th(j  \vat(^r\vorks  of  the  Missions. 

(i(»n('ral  M.  (!.  V^allejo  was  l)orn  in  Monterey,  upper 
(Jalilornia,  July,  1808,  l)eing  tlie  eighth  of  thirteen  child- 
ren. 11(^  was  (MJucated  at  the  college  there,  and  entered 
the  militaiy  scrvicte  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  cadet  and 
privat(i  sec^rbtary  to  (jlovernor  Arguello.  Being  rapidly 
jiromoled,  lu^  nniched  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in 
1840.  In  1 820,  as  Lieutenant  commanding,  he  was 
|)hi(;(Ml  in  crharge  of  the  Northern  Department,  which  in- 
cluded all  th(*  country  to  the  north  of  Santa  Cruz,  having 
his  hcadcjuarters  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  in 
whi(*h  (•ai)a('ity  he  remained  until  1837,  exercising,  until 
18')^),  both  civil  and  military  functions  for  the  section 
north  of  Sail  Jose,  when,  at  his  own  suggestion,  Governor 
Figu<'roa  ordered  an  election  of  civil  officers  for  the 
Partido  or  l)istri(!t  of  San  Francisco,  whose  seat  of  gov- 
ernnKMit  or  ralh^ji  should  be  at  the  Mission  of  Dolores; 
whi(*h  was  duly  carried  into  execution,  and  dates  the 
foundation  of  tlie  first  organization  of  the  character  at 
such  important  point. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  soon  after  assuming  command  of 
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[apartment,  a  man  by  the  immo  of  S(jlis  inaiij^irated 
a  revolatiuruiry  niovemeiil  iigaiust  Gov.  Eeluindea,  chiefly 
because  the?  latter  preferred  to  reside  at  San  IJiego, 
instead  of  at  the  eitpital,  Monterey.  Vallejo  was  im- 
[lortuiied  to  join  the  ri'volutiouii^ts,  and  upon  refusing, 
was  confined  in  tlio  calaboose  at  Monterey,  ft^om  which 
he  shortly  nianuf^ed  to  escape  by  sea:  joined  the  Guver- 
nor'tf  forces  at  8an  Diego,  and  met  the  insurgents  near 
Santa  Barbara,  where  Solis  was  defeated. 

In  18?»L  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Torritorial 
Deputation.  Al  this  period,  Victoria  was  Governor,  and 
had  rendered  himself  ohn(»xious  to  the  Californians  by 
his  arbitrary  and  cruel  conduct,  Valleio  having;  been 
selected  by  hi.s  felk^w-deputies  to  prepare  and  present 
articles  of  impeachment  against  his  Excellency,  the  lat- 
ter, during  a  recess  of  the  session,  stnive,  by  tendering 
him  a  superior  commissi^m  and  making  other  friendly 
overtures,  to  quash  the  indictment;  but  finding  the 
young  Lieutenant  too  true  to  his  California  countrymen, 
to  accede  to  his  propositions^  he  determined  to  arrest 
him  and  the  others  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  This 
precipitated  a  revolution  in  wbirli  A^ietoria  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  fought  at  the  Canonga  Pass,  near  LosAngelesj 
after  which,  the  Governor  was  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
an  Americau  vessel  then  l3ing  in  the  port  of  San  Diego. 

In  1832,  he  was  married  in  Francisca  Benicia  Carrillos, 
by  whom  he  has  had  seventeen  children — ten  now  living, 
five  of  them  married — General  J<  dm  B.  Frisbie,  proprietor 
nf  the  CUfj  of  Valkjo,  etc.,  being  his  eldest  son-in-law. 
In  183-1,  he  was,  with  Bandini,  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Mexican  Congress,  but  did  not  attend. 

In  1830,  Governor  Chieo  gut  l)y  the  ears  with  the 
leading  Calif(nmians;  was  deposed  by  them,  and  sent  from 
the  country  in  an  American  vesseL  Just  bef(»re  leaving, 
he  appointed  Gulicrez  his  provisional  successor,  which 
arningemeut  was  acceded  to  by  the  revolutionists.  But 
Gutierez,  proceeding  to  carry  into  execution  the  ob- 
jectionable measures  of  Chico,  the  whole  country  arose 
in  opposition,  proclaimed  Vallejo  General-in-Chief  and 
revolutionary  Governor  ad  ifUerim,  who  immediately  con* 
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vened  the  Territorial  Deputation  and  turned  over  the 
reins  of  civil  government  to  Alvarado,  President  of  that 
body ;  rotaininjr.  however,  the  military  and,  de  fado^  all 
power  in  his  own  liands.  In  1838,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Mexi(M)  (Confirmed  these  revolutionary  acts  of 
the  J(»alous,  Ix^lligerant,  and  semi-independant  Califor- 
nians;  and  sent  out  as  Governor,  Micheltoreno,  clothed 
with  extraonlinarv  i)rerogatives — l)eing  invested  Avith 
tli(j  full  powers  of  tlie  centml  government.  In  the  ex- 
ercise* of  thes(\  lie  appointed  Vallejo  military  commander 
of  all  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Santa  Inez  moun- 
tain, who  now  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Sonoma, 
when?  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

In  1814-5,  occurred  the  last  revolution  of  the  Cali- 
fornians  among  themselves,  w^hich  ended  in  expelling 
(iovcnior  Michc^ltorcno  from  the  country.  Vallejo  was 
the  leading  person  in  secretly  planning  the  programme 
and  having  the  i)r()nunciamentos  issued  to  this  eftect. 
Forcs(»cing  the*  result,  he  wrote  to  i\\\si.  John  A.  Sutter, 
who  was  organizing  tlui  foreign  residents  in  the  northern 
section  and  a  body  of  Sacramento  Indians,  to  go  to  the 
assistanc^e  of  the  (lovernor,  strongly  advising  him  not  to 
take  any  jnirt  in  th(»  ailair.  At  tlie  same  time,  he  ad- 
dressed a  conimuni(»ation  to  Micheltoreno,  adjuring  him 
to  send  back  immediately  the  obnoxious  troops  and 
odicers  he  had  bnmght  from  Mexico  with  him,  and  wiiose 
characters  and  conduct  solely  had  arrayed  the  Califor- 
nians  against  him.  But  his  advice  was  unheeded  by 
both;  and  ui)on  the  surrender  of  Micheltoreno,  Sutter 
cam(»  near  losing  his  life,  which  was  only  saved  by  the 
joint  interposition  of  the  foreigners  enlisted  upon  either 
side.  Vallejo,  during  the  preparation  for  the  eonllict, 
was  placed  in  a  very  dedicate  and  dangerous  position. 
B'^ing  ord(»r(Ml  by  tin*  Governor  to  join  him  w4th  the 
forces  \\\u\oY  his  (^nnmand,  he  refused;  alleging  as  a 
reason,  that  Ik*  did  not  wish  to  make  war  upon  his 
friends  and  relations — Alvarado  and  Castro,  the  two 
chief  leaders  of  the  revolutionists,  being  his  nephews. 
The  troops  stationed  at  Sonoma  and  San  Francisco  were, 
through  the  agency  of  Lieut.  Pico,  Don  Jasper  OTarrell, 
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ipt,  Sutter^  and  others,  induced  to  desert  and  join  the 
contingent  tbrees  of  Suiter,  then  upon  the  marcli  to 
cooperate  with  those  of  Mieheltoreno.  Not  wishing  to 
take  issue  witli  his  Amerieiui  and  other  foreign  -  Ijoi'u 
Tieij^hborg,  Vnllejo  remaiued  quietly  at  home,  awnithig 
the  terminati<m  of  the  contest.  And  here,  appropriately, 
may  be  related  the  real  or  paramount  inducement  for 
such  conduct  upon  Ms  part. 

After  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  at  M<interey 
in  1842,  by  Commodore  Jones,  Vallcjo  became  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  time  was  near  at  liand  for 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  Cali- 
fornia— annexation  to  the  United  States;  and  thence- 
forward was  shaping  his  actions  so  as  to  conform  to  that 
which  he  was  willing  should  come  to  pass  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  evidence  of  this,  during  the  month  of 
March,  184G,  at  the  call  of  Pio  Pico— who,  as  President 
of  the  Assenddy.  had  assumed  the  tiovernorsliip  upon 
the  ex]>ulsion  of  Mieheltoreno — a  convention  of  the 
leading  citizens  assembled  at  Santa  Barbara,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  future  of  (^difornia*  The  impression 
prevailed  generally  that  its  loose  connection  with  Mexico 
was  about  to  be  severed;  and  the  important  question 
arose,  '•What  will  then  beconu?  of  us?"  There  were 
throe  parties  in  this  body:  one  (and  the  strongest)  favor- 
ing an  Englisli  Protectorate.  Tlie  next  strongest  ad- 
vocated the  erection  of  an  independent  Kepublic.  to  be 
maintained  under  all  contingencies;  whilst  the  third — at 
the  head  of  which  was  Vallejo- — favored  the  latter  |)roject 
only  so  far  as  a  trmjHiniry  arrangement  lor  the  [lurpose 
of  negotiating  their  transfer  into  the  American  Lnion. 
Through  his  machiniitions,  the  meeting  at  Santa  Barliara^ 
where  the  English  i»arty  prevailed,  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  quorum,  and  sn  adjoui'ned  to  Monterey.  Here  the 
friends  of  the  various  projects  met  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed this  weighty  questiiju^the  French  Consul  also 
approaching  vnrifuis  members  to  propose  a  French  Pro- 
tectorate, provided  tluT  would  call  upon  his  government 
so  to  act.  The  leading  part  in  the  discussion  was  taken 
by  Vallejo.     He  wanulyj  logically,  and  ably  laid  before 
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the  borly  his  views  upon  the  subjtH-t.     Hi!  said  thoy 
agreed  that  Mexieo  irmst  i»art  with  t'iditVinna;  and  it  wa 
imijos^ible  for  them  to  mountain  an  independent  status 
Binee  both  the  r?nted  States  and  Great  Britain  had  fuUi 
manifested  tlie  intent  to  seize  upon  the  eountry  at  a  ver 
early  period.     Tlie  *jnly  question,  therefore^  for  them 
decide  and  act  upon  was,  into  the  arms  of  whieh  of  these^ 
two   powerful    nations    they  ylionld   eonelude   to  tlirovv^ 
themselves.     For  his  part,   laying  aside   his  individual 
predilection — ^whieh  had    l>een   often  (expressed — he  ad- 
vised  them   to  make  a  virtue  of  nec<*ssity,   by  at  once 
taking  steps  towards  opening  negotiations  with  a  view  i^^ 
transferring  themselves  to  the  ff>rmer.     He  stated   tha^^ 
Commodore  Jones  had  assured  him  in  1842  tluit  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  of  his  eonntry  to   have  California 
soon  at  all  hazards;  and  that  his  action  in  then  so  hastily 
raising  the  stars  and  8tri[)es  upon  their  soil,  under  the 
impression  that  war  was  waging  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, was  in  accordance,  with  secret  orders  to  checkmated 
any  such  movement  that  niiglit  be  nuule  upon  the  par^^ 
of  the  British  naval  commander,     Thomas  0.   Larkiuy 
the  American  Consub  residing  then  at  Monterey,  backecl 
up  these  views  of  Vallejoj  by  assuring  the  members  of^i 
the  convention  that  so  firmly  resolved  was  his  govern^f 
menfc    to    possess    California,    that   in    the    event    Great     ' 
Britain  should   forestall  tliem  by  first  seizing  it,  or  by^j 
their  voluntiirily  transferring  themselves  in  such  direo^J 
tion,  the  United  Slates  would  eventually  otdain  the  ter- 
ritory, even  though  at  the  cost  of  a  w^ar  with  that  mighty 
power.     The  convention  came  to  no  definite  conclusion, 
res(>lving  to  adjourn  for  a  season  and  observe  tlie  tum^ 
of  alTairs.     But  the  complicated  and  important  events  sd« 
suddenly  precipitated  upon  the  land  a  few  weeks  sub- 
sequently, prevented  any  further  consultation.     The  long 
existing  jealousy  between  the  northern  and  the  southerii^ 
sections  of  the  territory  had  just  then  bred  anew"  enougllH 
bad  blood  to  induce  General  Castro  to  organize  an  ai'med 
force  in  the  former,  and  Governor  Pico  in  the  hitter,  to^ 
settle  the  feud  by  an  appeal  to  arms.     The  tw^o  ai^iic 
were  marching  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  about  meet 
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mg  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  when  the  startling  nowsfnTived 
that  tht^  f«jroigii(_*i\s  hml  nihvi}  an  iiitiopciidunt  banntT 
(the  *^  Bear  Fbg")  north  of  Iho  bay  of  8an  Francisco; 
lakrn  Valh'jo  nnd  (^thc'r  rdiiof  t*itiz(*ns  j^risoners;  fought 
SI  buttl»\  defeating  the  unlives,  ciinl  tlireiitened  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  tlnniugliout  th(^  h:ngth  aiid  brciidlli  of 
('alirnrnia,  in  retaliatinn  fur  aUeged  threats  made  by 
Castro  to  drive  thena  nil  from  the  eonntry.  This  at  onre 
brought  about  a  reconeiHation  between  the  opposing 
parties,  and  a  resolve  to  join  tlieir  furces  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed ag*ainst  the  eornnion  eneniy*  But  very  soon  came 
the  still  more  startling  anuouneement  that  war  existed 
between  tlie  Uiiiterl  States  anrl  Mtwico;  that  the  fleet  of 
the  tV^nner  Iiad  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Jlonterey  and  raised 
the  American  flag  ov^r  the  town;  that  tVil.  Fremont  had 
got  bat^k  from  the  njoiuitains  in  Oregmi,  whitlier  ('ustro 
had  l>ut  recently  eomijelierl  him  to  llee;  that  the  '*  Bear 
Party"  had  hauled  down  their  1kg,  joined  their  reernits 
with  Fremont,  and  that  tlu*  command  {rapidly  augment- 
ing) was  on  the  nuindi  tti  cooperate  with  the  navy  in 
effecting  a  concjuest  of  (he  C4)uniry.  (!astro — now  at 
the  head  of  the  (/alilVrrnians,  though  in  syrni>athy  with 
the  British  party — was  awa^c  of  the  hojjelessness  of 
furtlier  opposition,  and  admitted  that  the  [losition  taken 
by  Vallejo  was  c(jrreet.  Enramjnng  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montei^y^  he  sent  word  to  the  CounntKh^re  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  negotiatit>ns  for  laying  di)wn  his 
arms  and  surrendering  the  eorintry.  But  lieingstjmewhat 
cavalierly  and  most  impolitely  repulsc^d,  and  tlie  near 
approacli  of  Fremont  i>reventing  a  rcTiewal  of  any  over- 
tures, by  driving  him  IVnlher  soutliward,  then  tV»ih)wed 
the  two  wars  of  the  comjuesl— so  wludly  and  entirely 
uncidled  for,  so  exjiensive,  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  lives  upon  both  sides,  and  tlie  eng^nnlering  of 
much  bitter  leeling,  all  of  whicdi  could  easily  have  been 
avoided,  but  for  tlie  extreme  ignorance  of  the'American 
commanders  as  to  the  ])roper  deference  and  conciliiition 
lo  hv  extended  to  Castilian  i^ride  and  piun:*tilio,  \'allejo 
remained  a  prisoner  for  a  number  of  weeks  at  Sutter's 
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Port  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty 
upon  parole  by  the  new  naval  commander. 

Under  the  new  rcghne,  and  especially  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  influx  of  gold-seekers  to  the  Pacific 
shore,  in  1849,  ValUyo  assumed  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion. He  was  appointed  by  Commodore  Stockton,  in 
January,.  1847,  a  member  of  a  civil  body  titled  the  As- 
sembly, designed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  the  tem- 
porary governance  of  the  territory.  But  the  grand 
imbroglio  between  Commodores  Stockton  and  Shubrick, 
General  Kearney,  and  Colonels  Mason  and  Fremont, 
happening  about  this  period,  prevented  the  meeting  of 
such  l)ody.  As  an  illustmtion  of  the  complicated  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  by  their  jealousies  and  conflict 
of  authority,  that  even  the  famous  Fremont  court  martial, 
which  afterwards  sat  in  Washington,  was  unable  to  un- 
ravel, Vallcjo  received  three  communications  dated  upon 
the  same  day,  from  Stockton,  Kearney,  and  Fremont, 
respectively,  each  signing  himself  ^^  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  California." 

Vallejo,  liowever,  acted  for  a  time  as  Indian  Agent 
north  of  the  liay,  Ijy  api)ointment  of  General  Kearney. 

Early  in  the  year  1849 were  inaugurated  those  ''Dis- 
trict Legislatures"  for  aftbrding  some  sort  of  temporary 
civil  governments  for  the  country.  Ex-Governor  Boggs 
from  Missouri  and  General  Vallejo  took  the  leading  ])art 
in  organizing  tliis  movement  for  the  Sonoma  section, 
when,  on  motion  of  the  Governor,  and  to  save  tlie  labor 
and  expense  of  framing  a  new  code,  the  Missouri  statutes 
were  adopted  entire,  so  far  as  applicable — Boggs,  we 
believe,  then  possessing  the  only  copy  of  them  in  Call* 
fornia.  But  Governor-General  Riley  s  proclamation  soon 
upset  tliese  independent  movements,  and  called  a  general 
g  convention  for  the  territory.  Vallejo  was  elected  a  mem- 
f  ber  of  the  body,  wliich,  upon  assembling,  resolved  to 
form  a  State  Constitution.  The  following  year,  he  was 
elected  a  State  Senator,  and  whilst  a  member,  his  mag- 
nificently liberal  propositions  with  reference  to  locating 
the  permanent   seat   of   government  upon    his   Suscol 
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liiiiiclio,  at  the  site  of  the  present  eity  of  Vailejo,  were 
iiceeiitetl  by  t!ie  Legiskitiire  and  coiihnned  by  a  vote  of 
the  people.  In  compHunce  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, he  ereeterl  a  State  House  or  ( ^tpitoi  and  various 
either  public  buildings,  as  well  as  expending  hirge  sunie 
utherwbe  in  eonneetion  therewith;  expe<!ting,  besides 
the  great  honur  i>f  the  business  (his  chief  ineentive)  to 
reimburse  hiuiself  from  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  new  eity, 
and  the  rise  in  value  of  the  adjacent  lands.  The  Legis- 
lature twice  met  there,  but  the  hotel  u^^conunodations 
not  being  esteemed  sulhcient,  and  certain  very  strong  in- 
fkiences  being  brought  to  bear  to  induce  adjouriuaent  to 
Suenimento,  the  |)hice  was  finally  abandoned  as  a  capital^ 
and  V^allej(*  induced  to  caneeb  upon  Iiis  |>art,  the  contract 
made  with  the  Stitte,  at  a  loss^  as  he  alleges,  of  sevTral 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars.  And  to  this  tieavy 
damage  and  the  unexpected  i*t*jcction  l)y  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  his  title  to  that  most 
vahuil>le  ranehoj  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  downfall  of 
his  fortunes. 

In  January,  1847,  Vallejo  and  Dr.  Robert  Semple 
(sub8e(|ucntly  taking  in  T.  0,  Larkin  as  a  co-proprietor) 
laid  out  upon  the  same  rauelio  the  town  site  of  Bunicia, 
which  was  lirst  christened  Franeisca,  after  tlie  first  name 
of  t^enora  A'allejoj  but  the  title  of  Yerl)a  Buena  being 
soon  thereafter  officially  changed  to  tliat  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  similarity  of  the  two  induced  the  proprietors — 
after  an  angry  jindest  by  Sernple,  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  tht*  CuUformw^  against  such  action  upon 
the  jmrt  of  the  Alcalde  at  Yerba  Buena — to  adopt  Benicia 
(Venitia)  instead;  being  the  second  or  middle  name  of 
Mrs.  \adlejo. 

The  General  possesses  a  handsome  residence — ^^  Lach- 
rymee  Montis" — -situated  in  the  edge  of  the  town  of 
Sonoma,  built,  after  the  jdan  of  Bonaparte's  villa  at  Bor- 
dcntown,  K.  J.,  hut  is  unable  to  preserve  it  in  proper 
repair  for  tlic  lack  i)f  sufficient  income.  Sonoma  Ijcing 
selected  as  the  headquarters  of  tlie  United  States  army 
iu  the  fall  of  1849,  his  eommodions  mansion  upon  the 
Plaza,  fashioned  in  the  old  liispano-Mexieau  style,  was 
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long  the  almost  homelike  resort  of  all  its  officers,  and 
where  many,  besides,  met  with  that  open-hearted  and 
frank  entertainment  characteristic  of  its  hospitable  pro- 
prietor. Being,  during  that  period,  a  gentleman  of  ample 
fortune — possessing  near  thirty  leagues  of  choice  land 
lying  immediately  around  the  northern  border  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  thousands  of  horses  and 
horned  cattle — he  dispensed  his  hospitality,  as  well  as 
rendered  much  assistance  to  the  newcomers,  with  a  pro- 
digal and  generous  hand.  In  1865,  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  East,  and  was  received  with  great  considera- 
tion in  Wasliington  by  his  old  army  and  navy  acquaint- 
ances, whom  he  met  there,  as  also  by  the  leading  officials 
of  the  government. 

As  Mayor  and  also  a  Councilman  of  his  home-town, 
he  sought  to  have  its  public  grounds  properly  ornamented 
and  improved,  proffering  to  bear  the  larger  portion  of 
the  expense;  but  such^not  being  responded  to  by  the 
new  citizens,  his  plan  was  only  partially  carried  out.  He 
expended,  however,  large  sums  in  setting  out  vineyards 
and  fruit-trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  being  tlie  first 
to  start  vine-culture  and  wine-making  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay.  For  several  years,  his  wines  and  brandies 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fairs,  and  at  the 
Mechanics*  Fairs  in  San  Francisco. 

Notwithstanding  his  vicissitudes  of  life — loss  of  for- 
tune, inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  ideas 
and  practices  of  Young  America,  and  the  many  harassing 
cares  besides — the  General  (now  over  sixty)  preserves 
in  a  remarkable  manner  his  youthful  appearance  and 
activity.  This  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  a  well- 
developed  physique,  and  active,  outdoor  exercise  all  his 
days,  and  to  the  strictly  temperate  habits  he  has  con- 
stantly adhered  to,  rarely  partaking  of  wine  or  spirits, 
and  Ijoing  a  moderate  and  fastidious  eater.  In  character 
lie  is  not  alone  a  pure-blooded  Spaniard  of  the  Hidalgo 
class,  but  true  to  many  of  the  leading  traits  and  like- 
nesses of  that  grandly  historic  race;  being  generous, 
hospitable,  high-spirited,  of  courtly  address  and  dis- 
tinguished presence,  and   possessed  with  a   happy  ad- 
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mixture  of  dignifier]  pride  and  eondeseeiidiiig  aflaljiUty. 
Like  them,  in  geiioml,  his  mind  dwells  much  in  the 
regions  of  romance;  is  somewhat  addicted  to  idealistic 
fiineios— air-castle  buildinix,  or  the  eoncoetion  of  mag- 
nificent schemers  and  projects,  diflicnlt  of  being,  ur  never 
to  be,  realized.  He  is  likewise  addicted^  at  times,  to 
that  hyperlndical  style  of  phraseology  s(i  eonninjn  to  the 
.Sjyunish  uharactery  and  which  causes  many,  unacquainted 
with  such  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  to  impute  in- 
tentional want  of  veracity.  And  to  these  amiable  fpiali- 
ties,  and  the  more  materialistic  natures  of  that  throng 
of  **  practically-minded/*  greedy,  grabbing  gold -seekers 
flocking  to  tlic  Faeifie  shore,  win*  have  so  greatly  wronged 
the  larger  portion  of  the  nusophistieated  stock  found 
here,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  heritage,  may  be  at- 
tributed the  pissing  away  from  his  pftssession  of  that 
vast  estate  once  held  by  him.  l^roud  of  the  past  glories 
and  still  prominent  position  of  the  Spanish  race,  the 
General^ — who  is  a  fine  scholar,  especially  as  an  his- 
lorian^loves  to  dwell  upon  their  close  relationship  with 
ancient  Rome,  and  tlie  undeniable  tact  that  Spain,  more 
than  any  nation  of  Europe,  trnnsmittcd  the  wisdom  and 
the  virtues  of  that  august  civilization  down  to  and  con- 
nects herself  with  the  modern.  Excluded  from  taking 
any  olficial  or  t»ther  inllncntial  part  in  American  aflairSj 
(with  which  government  he  has  become  much  disen- 
chanted of  late  years,)  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  ob- 
Berving  the  revolutionary  progress  of  events  in  Spain; 
and  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  beholder  of  those 
ti^anspiring  in  Mexico,  being  the  trusted  counselor  and 
ai^sistant  of  certain  military  aspirants  and  Pronunt*iadores 
of  this  latter  perpetually  revolutionized  and  revolution- 
izing land. 
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riiE  life  of  ear-h  illustrious  man  is  a  drama,  of  which 
the  varioiiB  acts  are  8ubjccts  of  thr*  most  live- 
ly interest,  when  properly  detailed  by  the  faithful  his- 
torian. The  ta^k  of  the  latter,  however,  is  no  easy 
one,  in  case  he  attempts  to  trace  those  Ymks  wliieh,  as 
fractional  parts,  unite  and  tridy  represent  the  original. 

Every  great  man*s  life*  if  studied  comprelicnsively, 
reveals  a  purpose;  and  the  historic  painter  would  fall  far 
short  of  what  art  claims  from  him,  if,  in  the  imagery  of 
his  picture,  he  omitted  the  delineation  of  glimpses  of 
such  a  purpose,  which,  like  a  sunbeam  iu  the  background 
of  a  painting,  illumines  and  brings  into  view  eaeh  point 
and  feature  of  the  picture.  Preeminently,  in  the  life  of 
him  whose  name  appears  at  the  liead  of  tins  sketchy  do 
we  observe  such  an  inspiring  aim  and  continued  purpose, 
that,  like  glory  i\dlowing  virtue  as  its  shadow,  '*  lived 
with  and  accoinp:uiied  him  as  an  ever  present  genius.*' 
Besides  the  intellectual  endowments  with  whicli  he  was 
gifted,  lie  possessed  those  of  the  heart  no  less  unusual. 
To  depict  these,  with  that  simplicity  of  coloring  which 
comports  with  nature,  is  no  ordinary  undertaking. 

Klias  J^A\n*EL  CoofER  was  born  in  the  sonthern  part 
of  Ohio,  in  the  Miami  Valley,  one  of  tlic  most  beautiful 
sections  of  that  State.  His  father,  Jacob  Cooper,  emi- 
grated at  an  earh'  period  to  the  West,  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Every  mind,  in  its  growth,  finds  the  elements  for  its 
development  and  ultimate  shapCj  in  intrinsic  and  extrin- 
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sic  circumstances.  A  paternal  and  maternal  influence^ 
each  strongly  defined  in  chamctcr,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple imparted  to  young  Cooper  the  inceptive  germs  of 
mentality,  and  added  to  the  same  that  momentum  and 
accuracy  of  aim  wliicli  went  directly  to  the  destined 
point. 

Of  the  extrinsic  circumstances,  which,  in  many  cases, 
far  more  than  is  known,  gjive  shape  and  feature  to  th(» 
youthful  mind,  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  landscape 
of  hill  and  valley  in  which  his  early  home  was  retired: 
these  were  yet  half-covered  with  those  majestic  groves — 
beach,  walnut,  maple  and  oak — for  which  the  Ohio  val- 
ley is  famous.  During  his  rambles  amidst  the  quiet  se- 
clusion of  sueli  scenery,  armed  with  his  rifle  in  quest  of 
game,  he  formed  an  attachment  for  all  that  perGiins  to 
Nature.  Amid  such  scenery  and  such  life,  no  doubt, 
were  developed  those  primitiva^  moldings  of  self-reliance, 
those  habits  of  independent  thought,  and  power  of  living 
within  himself,  which  finally  assumed  a  permanent  shape 
and  became  the  disthiguishing  traits  of  his  mind  in  his 
mature  years.  Few  men  have  exhibited  so  large  a  share 
as  he  of  that  internal  self-sustaining  power,  wdiich  enabled 
him  to  live  independently  <>f  those  props  and  supports 
which  are  indispensable  to  most  men. 

From  the  example  of  an  older  brother  who  had  enter- 
ed the  medical  profession,  in  which  he  has  won  and  now 
holds  an  enviable  position,  the  younger  brother  was  led 
naturally  to  embrace  the  same  calling.  The  selection  of 
this  profession  was  his  own  choice,  and  having  once 
chosen  it,  he  gave  himself  to  its  study  with  all  the  pas- 
sionate ardor  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  The  leading  text- 
books— especially  those  upon  Anatomy — he  almost  com- 
mitted to  memory;  for  this  branch  of  medical  science  Ik^ 
early  exhibited  a  strong  predilection,  and  its  almost  end- 
less details,  which  are  tiresome  and  difficult  of  acquire- 
ment by  most  students,  were  mastered  by  liim  with  that 
pleasure  and  eagerness  which  love  for  a  science  always 
lends  to  its  stud}-.  A  fondness  for  Human  Anatomy  can 
scarcely  exist  alone — it  naturally  leads  to  Comparative 
Anatomy,  its  kindred  science;  hence,  we  find  our  young 
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student  soon  pushing  liis  investigations  in  the  latter 
quarter,  and  learning  there  those  lawswhieh^in  the  hum- 
bler grades  of  animated  nature^  do  not  diller  from  those 
existing  in  '•  the  paragon  of  animals."  With  no  other  guidi* 
than  his  ovv^n  original  and  all  but  intuiuve  genius,  he  in- 
stituted  a  series  of  most  interesting  tind  instructive  ex- 
periments in  the  ligation  of  veins  and  arteries;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mechanism  and  function  of  the  various  valves; 
and  the  observations  then  made  by  him,  he  found  subse- 
quently of  great  value  in  opemtive  surgery. 

The  writer  has  been  for  several  years  a  medical  teacher, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  career  uf  many  medical  students; 
yet  never  did  he  see  such  ardent  devotion  to  study,  and 
imtiring  zeal  to  master  the  facts  of  medical  science^  as 
were  evinced  by  his  subject.  Whenever  his  mind  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  magnilicent  array  of  fact  and  theory;  of 
what  had  l>een  already  accc»rn[iliHlied,  or  what  remained 
to  be  done;  of  the  list  of  immortal  names  whicli  are  en- 
shrined in  the  archives  of  medical  science;  it  awakened 
and  kept  aglow  in  his  bosom  an  impulse  of  devotion  which 
only  expired  with  the  last  vibration  of  his  heart. 

His  medical  collegiate  course  was  conunenccd  at  Oin- 
eiunati^  Ohio^  and  was  completed  at  St.  Louis,  Jlissouri. 

His  selection  of  medicine,  as  a  profession,  was  not  at 
first  sanctioned  by  parental  consent;  yet  the  opposition 
he  met  with  in  that  ipiarter  never  diverted  him  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  fond  purpose  of  his  heart.  His  successful 
career  was  not  long  in  convincing  hi.s  father,  to  whom  he 
was  stn>ngly  attached,  that  the  young  man  had  made  no 
error  in  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

Dr.  (*o(jper  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  a 
small  town  in  ( 'arroU  tj<umly,  Inrliana;  thence  he  moved 
to  Danville,  Illinois,  where,  though  lie  had  but  recently 
attained  his  majority,  his  youth  did  not  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  During  his  stay 
at  Danviile»  he  won  Ids  lirst  surgical  triumph,  in  tlie  suc- 
cessfid  removal  of  a  large  porti^iu  nf  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
patient.  The  self«posses^iou  and  nerve  of  whicli  be  dis- 
covered himself  the  master  on  this  occasion,  made  him  at 
once  determine  to  adopt  surgery  as  his    specialty  and 
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j-plic-ro  of  action.  The  field,  however,  which  he  occupied 
was  far  too  small  to  gi-jitify  his  ambition ;  and  hence  he 
roon  docidr-d  to  move  to  Peoria,  in  the  same  State,  a 
plj*ce  which  gave  promise  of  speedily  growing  into  a  large 
city. 

L'l>ori  his  arrival  at  Peoria,  he  commenced  a  course  of 
private?  dissections,  being  convinced  that  the  daily  use  of 
the  scalpel  upon  the  dead  bodv  is  the  onl}' way  of  honest- 
ly and  properly  qualifying  one's  self  for  the  practice  of 
fiurgery;  and  that,  as  the  mariner  can  be  a  successful  pi- 
lot only  wlion.  with  his  (;wn   hand,  he  has   dropped   the 
sounding  lirif*.  and  with  his  own  eye  noted  each  depth, 
and  the  exact  location  of  each  reef  and  rock,  so  the  sur- 
ger)n.  in  ordor  to  avert  danger,  and  shun  shipwreck  on  the 
strand  of  '•  (loath  by  misapprehension/'  must  be  likewise 
familiar   with    the    topography  of  each    muscle,  nerve, 
and  blood- vc\<s(?l  in  the  human  microcosm.     Our  subject 
was  fully  alive  to  these  facts;  and  in  order  to  be  amply 
ariiKjd  and  (»f[uii)ped  for  each  and  every  emergency  which 
might  arise,  Ik*  devoted  himself  to  practical  anatomy  with 
tlu;  same  Z(»al  and  untiring  (mthusiasm  which  had  chamc- 
tcri'/c(l  his  earlier  studies.     He  already  enjoyed  a  compe- 
tency, \]u\  fruits  of  his  ])revious  practice,  and  was  enabled 
to  giv(;  most  of  his  tiiue  for  nearly  four  years  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  favorite  tasks  in  dissecting.     His  motto 
was  that  of  the  old  painter,  Apelles:  Nulla  dies  shie  Unea. 
lie  allowed  no  day  to  ])ass  by,  without  using  his  scalpel. 
His  life  was  then  one  gala-day  of  the  happiest  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  the  mastery  of  the  details  of  the  greatest 
sciences   without  dou]>t,  which  has  ever  interested   the 
human  mind,  viz:  Anatomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituents, form  and  relations  of  the  parts  composing  the 
human  body.     Well  might  Galen,  in  his  pardonable  fer- 
vor, call  it  '^  the  noblest  hynui  which  man  can  chant  to 
the  Divinity." 

Souk*  live  yc^ars  after  Dr.  Cooper's  arrival  in  Peoria, 
he  established  a  surgical  infinnary,  where  lie  received 
and  treated  all  classes  of  surgical  diseases,  including  those 
of  the  eye  and  ear.  The  success  which  attended  his  prac- 
tice quickly  spread  his  reputation  far  beyond  his  home, 
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l^ljat  within  two  years  fitter  the  {oimdution  of  this  insti- 
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11018,  as  well  as  from  tlie  adjacent  portions  of  tlio  neigh- 
•  liorint!:  Statt's  of  Kenturky,  IinliiiiuT  unci  Iowa.  It  was  in 
the  treatnienl  for  the  remoyjil  of  deformities  of  the  lower 
liralis  and  of  the  defects  of  the  eye,  that  he  hecame  espec- 
ial !y  fanioiis. 

It  was  not  lonij;,  howeyer^  hefore  he  found  that  the 
field  wliieh  he  had  ehosen  was  too  Ihnited  in  area;  and 
that,  to  Tolly  gratify  his  desire  for  professional  honors  and 
renown,  he  nxust  select  a  new  location.  He  deljuted  in 
his  mintl  whether  it  were  best  for  him  to  settle  in  New 
York,  or  to  seek  one  of  the  cities  of  the  West,  which 
threatened,  in  a  few  years,  to  riyal  the  Metropolis,  In 
the  meantime,  to  more  properly  qualify  himself,  and  espec- 
ially, to  compare  his  ideas  with  those  of  the  masters  of 
the  old  world,  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe, 

U|>on  his  return  to  America,  he  decided  to  select  the 
Pacilic  Coast  as  his  future  home  ami  sphere  of  act  ion  ^  and 
soon  afterwards  he  bade  farewell  to  his  Eastern  friends 
anil  the  scenes  of  his  n\any  professional  triumphs,  and 
departeil  for  8iin  I'nincisco.  where,  early  in  the  year  1855, 
ho  beir.in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

The  i>rofessi(m  of  medicine  was  well  represented  in 
Sjn  Francisco  at  that  time.  To  illustrate  the  diflieulties 
under  which  a  new  memtjer  of  tht*  profession  labored  at 
the  time  of  Dr»  (yonper's  arriyuh  in  order  that  the  non- 
prolessional  reader  may  haye  a  correct  iniderstanding  of 
the  same,  would  be,  perhaps,  impossible,  Suflice  it  to 
say,  that  those  wlio  first  came  founded  on  the  mere  fact 
of  prior  arriyal  and  earlier  residence  a  claim  to  prece- 
donee  almost  equal  to  superior  caste  and  prrrorrative; 
whence  sprung  a  feeling  wliicli  viewed  with  cohl  distrust, 
if  not  positiye  enmity,  any  attempt  to  enter  the  self-jirivi- 
lefred  ranks.  In  such  a  professiunal  circle,  a  position  like 
that  whitdi  was  due  to  I>r.  Cooper  could  be  attained  by 
no  one  who  was  un\yilliug  or  unable  to  meet,  battle  with, 
and  overcome  a  well-organized  opposition.  In  our  subject 
were  united  those  traits  wliicli  most  admirably  adapted 
him  to  wage  such  a  contest,  and  carry  it  to  a  trium|)hant 
16 
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issue.  Few  conquerors  have  known  so  well  as  he  how 
to  turn  to  good  account  the  fruits  of  their  victories. 
Conciliation,  like  an  attending  Spirit,  was  ever  present  in 
his  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  licld  the  pen  ready  to  blot 
out  the  record  and  even  the  memory  of  each  injury  which 
was  done  him.  A  most  intimate  acquaintiince  with  him^ 
and  with  many  incidents  in  his  life,  convinced  the  writer 
that  this  trait  of  character  was  natural  with  him,  and  was 
not  the  oflspring  of  policy,  which  sometimes  dictates  such 
a  course.  It  is  also  true,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxi- 
cal, that  this  conciliatory  spirit  was  coupled  with  a  ready 
courage  for  defense,  and  even  for  assuming  the  offensive, 
when  all  other  means  failed ;  in  fact,  nature  had  endowed 
him  most  richly  with  all  the  resources  of  both  peace  and 
war;  >et  it  was  a  rule  of  his  life  never  to  resort  to  the 
weapons  of  the  latter  until  every  overture  of  the  former 
had  been  rejected. 

As  said,  he  brought  with  him  to  this  Coast  a  fine  pro- 
fessional reputation ;  for  in  his  western  homo  public  opin- 
ion had  long  before  crowned  him  with  an  imperishable 
wreath  of  honors,  in  which  were  entwined  unfading  lau- 
rels of  brilliant  surgical  achievements.  In  this,  his  newly 
adopted  home,  he  quickly  won  now  honors,  equal  to,  if  not 
eclipsing,  those  already  attained ;  for  with  a  heart  which 
never  knew  the  impulse  of  fear,  and  a  genius  which  was 
only  quickened  to  bolder  and  more  successful  effort  the 
greater  the  difficulties  which  it  had  to  encounter,  it  was 
not  long  ere  his  scalpel,  guided  by  the  unerring  light  of 
superior  anatomical  knowledge,  made  for  him  a  i)athway 
wide  and  straight  to  the  front  and  head  of  the  i)rofession. 
It  is  probable  that  no  medical  man  in  so  brief  a  period 
ever  attained  so  wide  a  reputation; — within  live  years 
after  his  arrival,  his  services  were  sought  for  l)y  patients 
from  every  valley  and  mounttiin  town  of  tliis  Coast. 

Among  his  achievements  may  be  cited  several  cases  of 
ovariotomy,  an  operation  which  had  to  this  time  never 
been  performed  here;  also  ligatures  of  all  the  larger  ar- 
teries, including  that  of  the  Arteria  Inmnnimita^  in  which 
his  essay  proved  more  nearly  a  success  than  any  previous- 
ly recorded  case;  also  the  Caesarian  Section;  and  a  great 
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nnmbor  of  operations  for  the  union  of  disunited  frac- 
lures  by  silver  ligatiireSj  together  with  ahnost  countless 
cases  of  exsection  of  diseased  I»ones.  To  the  unprofes- 
tional  reader  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  older  surgeons 
liavo  as  a  rule  discountenanced  all  interference  with  the 
larger  joints ;  he,  however,  from  a  series  of  operations  up- 
on the  lower  animals,  became  convinced^  that  tlie  ideas 
which  obtained  in  this  domain  of  surgery  v/ere  erroneous, 
and  at  once,  with  that  bohhiess  wliich  is  the  heirdom  on- 
ly of  great  minds,  he  leajjed  the  t>arriers  wdiir-h  ohl  au- 
thority had  reared  around  these  anatomical  regions,  and 
learned  witli  the  highest  satisfaction  that  art  might  safely 
tread  this  hitherto  consecrated  ground;  aiul  thus  disease 
be  robbed  of  some  of  the  troiihies  which  previously, 
without  resistance,  had  been  abaudoned  to  it.  In  this 
domain  of  surgical  science,  his  genius  had  far  (Hitstripped 
the  medical  world  in  general;  and  had  years  been  granted 
to  him  to  consummate  the  W'ork  which  he  liad  planned,  he 
would  no  douI)t  have  been  able  to  prove  the  truthtulness 
of  the  ideas  w^hich  he  Iieid  upon  thin  sulyect. 

Besides  the  arduous  labor  %vhi<di  he  accomplished  in 
his  private  practice,  he  found  time  to  do  much  more. 
For  example;  he  was  one  of  the  prime  founders  of  the 
California  Stiite  Medical  Society,  and  it  w^as  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  his  individual  ellbrts  that  tliis  society 
was  sustained  during  its  existence.  Besides  this,  he  issu- 
ed a  medical  journal, — the  San  Francisco  Medical  Press, 
— the  columns  of  which  paper  were  mainly  tilled  with 
communications  fn^n  his  pen.  An  examination  of  this 
periodical  shown  the  editor  to  have  been  a  bold  and  origi- 
nal thinker,  and  endued  with  a  candor  wdiich  it  wT>uld  be 
well  if  more  of  the  medical  profesj^itm  possessed:- — for  he 
was  quite  as  ready  to  puVilisli  tlie  failures  as  the  triunn>hs 
of  his  knife.  Besides  this  publication,  he  wasa  contril)utor 
to  several  medical  journals  pul dished  in  otlier  sections  of 
the  Union.  lie  also  retained  notes  of  all  bis  more  inter- 
esting surgical  cases,  from  which  he  contemplated  draw- 
dtng  material  at  some  future  day  for  a  complete  work  upon 
irgery. 

Soon  after  settling  in  San  Francisco,  he  conceived  the 
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design  of  tnnndinf^  a  scliool  for  the  etltieutioii  of 
men  there,  who  might  desire  to  fit  them^^eives  fc 
medical  [irofession.     Aided  by  several  medical  gentlemen, 
he  was  the  foremost  in  tlio  establishment  uf  s^uch  an  ii 
stitution,  viz:  tlie  Medical  Department  of  the  Univorsit 
of  tlie  Pacilie,  which  was  organized  and  commenced  oper 
lion  early  in   lSf59.     In  this  school,  he  filled  the   chaii 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,     At  this  institution  were  gr 
duated  a  number  of  young  men,  ^vho  have  taken  hig| 
position  in  the  medical  fraternity  of  this  Coast. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  not  endowed  with  great  elc 
quonce,  yet  his  style  was  eminently  impressive  and  calcu- 
lated to  fiisten  his  ideas  in  the  mind  of  tlie  student.  Ills 
delivery  was  .slow,  deliberate,  earnest;  his  sentences  were 
not  marred  or  clouded  with  i^uperfluons  verbiage,  but  a 
severe  conciseness  was  the  distinguishing  ehanicteristie  of 
his  lectures;  each  sentence  was  keen  and  pobited,  and  ot^ 
axiom-like  brevity. 

It  was,  liowevery  in  liis  character  as  an  operative  sur 
gcon,  that  he  possessed  talent  superior  to  most  other  mer 
The  writer,  who  was  present  and  assisted  him  in  many  rt 
his  capital  opera! ions,  can  recall  no  occasion  where  diffi- 
culty, danger  or    unforeseen  complication  threw  him  ou^_ 
of  tlie  sphere  of  his  accustomed  self-possession;  but  AvitJ^| 
a  bold  heart,  an  anatomical  knowledge  that  was  never  in 
error,  a  fertility  of  invention  that  could  turn  to  good  ac^^ 
count  each  uniavoralde  contingency ^  an  eye  that  in  a  mo^| 
ment  could  compass  the*  whole  field,  and  a  liand  that  was 
never  seen  to  tremble^  ho  inspired  all  wlio  saw  him  oi 
such  occasions  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  in  the  prea 
ence  of  a  greiit  master.     No  one  ever  witnessed  his  opei 
ations,  and  marked  the  imperturbable  self-reliance  wit! 
which  he  wit^lded  the  knife,  but  witli  a  feeling  of  assur- 
ance that  he  w^ould  accomplish  tlvc  luu^jiose  at  whicli  he 
aimed.     Besides,  a  strongly  uiarked  alid  original  persou^^ 
ality  quickly  brought   his  patients   into   sympathy   witl^^ 
him  J  by  virtue  of  tliisy  iis  well  as  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
his  patients  with  an  unw^avering  belief  in  their  final  re- 
he  eflccted  cures  which  few  others  could  have 
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The  mcessant  mental  and  physical  toil  to  which  he 
subjected  himself,  began,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
to  make  serious  inroads  upon  his  constitution.  Yet  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  worked,  and  the  deep  pleasure 
which  he  derived  from  his  labors^  caused  him  to  pasifs  un- 
heeded the  monititms,  which  frequent  attacks  of  ilhiess 
pive,  that  he  was  nipidly  ruining  his  health.  In  fact,  as 
he  told  the  writer  during  his  last  sickness,  he  had  not 
passed  a  day  entirely  free  from  pain  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  Pain,  as  the  physician  knows,  if  long  con- 
tinued, slowly  saps  the  vital  energies;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  wasting  influence  of  the  most  severe^  self-im- 
posed tasks,  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  subject  sank  and 
died  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1862,  Dr.  Cooper  was  seized 
with  the  ilhicss  which,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
marched  slowly  to  the  fatal  issue,  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  October,  ere  he  had  completed  his  fortieth  year. 
His  disease  was  an  extremely  obscure  and  complicated 
nervous  affection.  A  few  days  after  its  commencement 
he  was  attacked  with  amaurosis,  or  loss  of  power  of  the 
opt  in  nerve^  whereb}-,  in  the  course  of  one  night  he  be- 
came totiilly  blind*  Under  tlicse  trying  circumstances, 
his  fortitude  never  forsook  him,  and  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  his  disease  must  end  jatally,  with  that  cool 
self-possession  which  had  attended  and  guided  him 
through  so  many  difticulties  of  his  eventful  professional 
career — in  fuct^  showing  a  genius  qnito  as  great  fur  the 
emergencies  of  doatli,  as  he  had  exhihihited  for  those  of 
life, — after  the  arrangement  of  liis  aflairs,  he  turned  from 
the  worM  with  iipparently  as  much  ease  as  if  he  never 
had  here  an  aspiration  or  a  hope. 

Near  the  end  of  life,  he  was  animated  with  a  strong 
hope  of  immortality,  and  on  receiving  a  visit  from  a 
friend  to  whom  lie  ^vas  much  attached,  he  said,  thougli  so 
feeble  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  but  a  word  at  a  time: 
•*In  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  at  most,  forty  years,  you  will 
come  too.  wlien  we  will  lay  our  breasts  together  in  an 
eternal  friendship.' 

As  his  disease  had  presented  so  many  curious  and  un- 
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usual  complications,  it  was  his  roqiicat,  a  long  time  pr 
vious  to  his  deatli,  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  recovering, 
a  post  77iortem  exaraiuatioa  should  he  held  upon  his  body. 
Tills  retjuet^t  he  repeated  to  the  writer  but  a  short  perio^U 
before    his   deatli;  he    wished   it  done   for  two  reasonj^ 
**lirst,  that  you  and  my  medical  friends  may  discover  the 
cause  of  my  death,  which  none  of  us  now  know;   aniLj 
secondly,  that  1  may  not  wake  up  in  my  gi*ave/'  ^ 

The  examination  was  made  in  the  manner  which  he 
had  himself  dictated,  and  the  cause  of  death  found  to  be 
a  wasting  of  tlie  upper  pt^rtion  of  the  sijiual  marrow,  and 
a  paucity  or  defect  of  blood;  and  was  evidently  attributa- 
ble to  overwork,  to  which  for  years  he  had  subjected 
himself. 

His  death  awakened  everjT\'liere  the  profoundest  feel- 
ings of  sorrow^  and  his  premature  departure  from  this 
life  was  a  public  loss  which  is  still  felt;  for  though  the 
profession  is  well  represented  in  Ban  FmnciscOj  yet  no 
one  has  since  proved  himself  by  both  natural  and  acquir- 
ed talents,  so  truly  deserving  of  the  name  of  the  Great 
FnYSiciAN,  *'  by  Nature's  own  riglit  hand  anointed.''        ^H 

Of  the  numerous  obituary  notices   which  at  the  tim^^ 
of  his  death   appeared  in   tlie  daily  press,  the  following 
poem  from  the  pen  of  T.  (i.  8pear^  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
genius. 

"When  grief  is  sobbing  o'er  life's  withered  flower 
To  \\'hicli  the  perfume  can  no  more  return, 
Words  ne'er  avail  iu  that  o'erwlielmiDg  hoar, 
Nor  stay  the  houI  from  its  eternal  bourn; 
Yet  nature  speaks  a  lan|^uafT:e  from  the  dust, 
Revealirif*'  frieutily  oracles  sublime, 
That  tell  us  peace  awaits  a  dying-  trust 
In  the  HUpemal  life  transcending  time. 

Wliere  art  thou,  son  of  science  I  bom  with  zeal 
To  cope  with  ills  in  life's  corporeal  sphei'e? 
Where  is  thy  soul  benignant,  prone  to  heal 
Or  soothe  the  paugn  of  proHtrate  mortAla  here? 
No  answer  greets  us  from  the  stars  or  waves, 
Nor  eclio  back  the  mountains  in  reply. 
Nor  the  green  garden-yaneys,  nor  their  graTee — 
But,  lo!  it  comes  from  voiced  humanity! 
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The  form  you  seek  is  with  its  withered  clay— 

Inanimate  the  ^ood  physician  lies; 

He  who  recovered  lives  hoH  ^mssed  away— 

A  shining  light  in  men's  admiring  eyea 

His  name  is  on  the  stariy  scroll  of  time, 

Enrolled  benignly  with  exsective  lore: 

Ah  !  ]oat  tfn»  soiin  to  learning,  race  and  clime. 

His  ttkDlfnl  hand  shall  touch  to  heal  no  more  ! 

He  found  a  mission  that  the  angels  seek — 

To  walk  'midst  suflering  with  the  power  to  cheer — 

lieeullijig  health  to  many  a  sallow  check, 

And  winning  Imck  to  coumge  failiug  fenn 

His  was  the  skill  of  geniuK,  rare  and  just, 

The  enthusiast's  fervor  with  the  sage's  sense — 

And  science  whispers  from  his  pregnant  dust, 

How  much  she  owes  his  life's  art-love  intense. 

Ko  snow-crowned  peak  of  knowledge,  cold  and  stem. 

With  narrowed  defiles  and  an  icy  hearty 

ATas  he — repelling  those  who  loved  to  learn 

From  the  broad  realms  of  educated  art; 

But  a  fair  mountain  in  a  genial  sky. 

With  wood'?d  sides  and  grassy  slopes  between, 

And  mossy  s])rings  at  which  the  passrr  ;-hy 

Drank,  wiser  for  the  grateful  Hippocrene. 

Brief  and  brave  life  I  the  warm,  high,  ample  soul, 

Poised  for  new  efforts,  seeing  far  and  clear, 

Has  dropped  the  scalpel,  leaving  care  and  dole 

For  sweet  transit ioji  to  a  higher  sphere. 

Look  for  his  eulogy  in  work  well  done,  * 

In  truth  Huhbcrved  by  a  researchfid  mind, 

That  fame  may  spread  the  triumplis  C^M>FtJt  won 

While  science  is  progressive  with  mankind.** 

iie  was  interred  iu  Lone  Mountain  Oernetory,  whore 
his  ashes  repose  beneatli  a  tomb  <»f  granitt*  which  bus  the 
form  of  an  ellipse,  .^urnunnited  hy  an  <d»elisk, — tin*  whole 
boinj?  aptly  utlaptt^d  hy  its  dunibility,  sevei'e  simplicity  of 
form,  and  lirevily  of  inseriptii»n,  to  jjerpetiuilly  nmterial- 
ize  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  and  charaetor;  and  at 
the  same  time^  to  ex|>ress  by  a  single  word  thj^  Innd  lif»pe 
of  his  life, — for  on  it  the  passer-by  whiKse  eye  turn^  iVoni 
one  of  the  most  snldime  landseapes  to  the  resting-iihiee  of  ^ 
the  illustrious  dead,  readn  only  this  opitapli: 

Sacked  to  the  Memory  of  Elias  S.  Cooper,  Surgeon.     * 
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[osEPTf  W.  WiXANS,  a  pinnec^r  of  1849,  nntl  a  leading 
^/  and  Bureessrful  membcT  of  the  San  Francis^co  l^ar^ 
waB  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  July  ]Sih^  1820,  the 
.second  of  uino  children.  HiA  ant'estors  wore  English 
«nd  ( Jernian,  l>nt  it  is  neeessary  to  go  very  far  into  the 
past  in  order  to  trace  them  to  a  European  origin*  They 
came  to  America  n^any  years  l>efore  the  Rovolutionary 
war,  in  whieli  Jose]»h'«  graadiather  was  a  sohlier  in  the 
American  army.  His  son  (father  of  Joseph  W.)  was  a 
j)rominent  mendiant  of  New  York  city  for  forty  years. 
lie  long  since  retired  from  business,  having  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  The  ohl  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  still 
living  in  that  city.  Time  lias  dealt  leniently  with  the 
aged  couple,  who  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  some 
years  ago, 

Joseph  W.  Winans  spent  his  youtli  in  a  course  of 
continuous  study.  Having  entered  Cnkunbia  College  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  graduated  froiii  tliat  worthy  in- 
.stituti(»n  of  learning  at  tlic  age  of  twenty.  In  the  same 
cla^s  with  Iiiiii  were  lion.  A,  ( -.  Jlonsoru  formerly  'Judge 
of  the  yixth  Judicial  District  of  California,  and  Hon. 
Ogd*ai  notlnian,  tin*  distinguished  Judge  of  tln"  U.  S. 
District  Court  Ibr  thi»s  h^tate.  Not  resting  from  his  labors, 
nor  pausing  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  young  Winans 
entered  immediately  on  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he 
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applied  himself  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  received  his  license  to  practice,  and  also  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  from  Columbia  College,  in  the  year  1843. 

Armed  with  this  license  and  this  endorsement,  Mr. 
Winans  at  once  devoted  himself  to  his  chosen  calling. 
At  that  time,  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  in  New 
York  were  divided  into  two  classes,  attorneys  and  coun- 
selors. After  practicing  for  three  years  as  an  attorney, 
with  satisfactory  success,  Mr.  Winans  received  his  license 
as  a  counsolor-at-law  the  year  before  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
abolished  the  distinction  between  the  two  grades.  For 
three  years  more,  he  practiced  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
selor at  the  New  York  bar.  The  success  which  rewarded 
his  labors,  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  demonstrated  that 
he  had  not  been  unwise  in  the  choice  of  his  profession. 

With  all  his  love  of  study  and  his  application  to 
business,  our  subject  was  not  without  the  natural  ardor 
of  youth.  He  wished  to  behold  new  fields.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  friends,  he 
purchased  a  vessel,  manned  and  fitted  her  for  the  voyage, 
and  set  sail  for  California,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
vessel  landed  the  party  at  San  Francisco  on  the  30th.  day 
of  August,  1849.  Resting  for  a  few  days  in  the  sand- 
hills of  the  Bay  City,  they  turned  the  prow  of  their  little 
craft  towards  the  north,  and  after  a  few  days'  sail,  ar- 
rived at  Sacramento.  The  City  of  the  Plains,  at  that 
early  day,  was  a  vast  encampment  of  tents  and  rude  huts, 
thronged  by  a  rough  and  restless  multitude,  hailing  from 
all  i)arts  of  the  globe — the  grand  headquarters  of  the 
miners  of  northern  and  central  California.  Crowded 
with  the  trampling,  rushing,  struggling  mass  of  adven- 
tur(»rs  who  filled  her  streets  and  her  dens  of  dissipation 
and  crime,  the  city  presented  a  scene  which  cannot  even 
be  imagined  by  those  who  never  beheld  the  motley 
picture. 

Here  Mr.  Winans  pitched  his  tent.  His  journey  was 
at  an  end.  Only  a  few  days  were  devoted  to  observation 
and  repose,  when  he  opened  a  law  oflSce  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  a  science  unknown  and  unrecognized  by 
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the  lawless  throng  which  surrounded  him.  His  conrse 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  lliat  of  his  fellow-pioneers. 
The  community  was  mostly  composed  of  miners  and 
gamblers.  Nearly  every  eager  immigrant  who,  in  the 
hot  jiursuit  of  the  hithleii  treasure,  was  content  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  honesty  and  propriety,  upon  his 
arrival  souglit  the  mines  and  went  to  work  as  a  miner; 
while  a  rapidly  increasing  multitude,  not  over-scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  or  manner  of  acquiring  fortune,  attached 
themselves  to  the  second  class  or  division  of  the  com- 
munity. This  hitter  clays  embraced  many  (a  sad^  yet 
curious  fact)  who  had  been  above  suspicion  in  older  and 
sober  communities.  In  the  more  laborious,  yet  not  much 
larger,  class  of  mineray  could  be  seen  the  pale  student, 
the  prim  shop-clerk,  the  emaciated  teacher,  and  the  deli- 
cate professional  man.  grapjding  with  the  earth  and  rocks, 
side  by  side  with  lahorer:^  of  heavy  build  aiul  brawny 
arm.  Norvab  when  he  had  come  to  do  ''  the  happy  deed 
that  gilded  his  hurnlde  name/'  did  not  look  upon  the 
**  shepherd's  slothful  life"  with  greater  disdain  tlmn  did 
the  doctor  and  lawyer  of  '49  feel  towards  the  profession 
to  which  his  youth  was  bred,  and  whicli  had  been  ac- 
quired at  the  cost  of  so  much  time,  care,  ami  labor. 
Bent  oul}^  upon  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  where- 
witli  to  return  to  the  old  home,  the  land  where  jirofes- 
sions  nourished,  this  class  of  men  cared  only  for  the 
mineral  riches,  and  gave  no  thought  to  the  grand  future, 
of  California.  To  their  restless  spirits,  this  lair  and 
fertile  region  oflered  no  inducements  for  permaiu/nt 
abode,  but  was  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  abiding- 
place  for  fortune-seekers. 

Our  subject,  however,  be  it  said  to  his  enduring  credit, 
was  not  a  victim  to  the  general  hallucination,  lie  had 
faith  in  his  new  home.  That  faith  assured  him  that  tlie 
existing  dissolute  state  of  society  nmst  ere  long  give  place 
to  law  and  order,  and  at  times  gave  him  glimpses  of  a  new 
and  mighty  enqiire,  Avhicli  would  rear  its  power  uijon  the 
Pacific  slope,  blessed  Ijy  the  inlluence  of  American  civil- 
ization, protected  by  the  American  arms  and  the  American 
flag. 
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A    few   months   after   he  coiiiinenced    practice,    MrJ 
Winans  formed  a  pariiiersliip  willi  John  G.  Hyer,  whicl 
continued    for   ten  years,   and  up   to   the   time  of   MrJ 
Winans's  removal  to  San  Franciseo.     The  linu  of  Winans 
&  Hyer  was  for  many  yeart^  a(*kiH>wledged  as  the  hi'ad- 
ing  luw-lirm  of  the  capital*      When  tliat  city  was  visited 
by  the  most  terrible  of  her  many  afflictions,  the  pYmi 
flood  of  ISOO-'Glj  Mr.  Winans  removetl  with  his  family  to 
the  metropolis*     There  he  soon  lunned  a  partnership  witl 
Mr,   1>.  P.  Belknap,  the  compiler  of  the  valuable  woiJf' 
upon  Probate  Practice  in  California.     This  partnership 
still  continues.  'H 

In  politics,  Mr,  Winans  was  formerly  a  Whig.      lie" 
cherished  a  deep-seated  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Whig  party.     Through  the  ccdumns  of  the  press,  as  the 
editor  of  several  influential  journals^  and  on  the  stump, 
as  a  speaker  in  many  exciting  campaigns.  lie  Wiis  always     . 
ready  to  do  battle  for  the  old  [larty  which  has  passe^H 
away.     Since    the   fall  of  that  party,  he  has  uniformly^ 
acted  with  the  Rcpul)lic:uis,     He  has  never  been  a  seeker 
after  oflice.     He  has  held  many  honorable  and  responsible 
positions  in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  but  lias  been 
before  the  i>eop]e  on  only  two  occasions  as  a  candidate 
for  oflice;  lirst,  in  Sacramento,  in  1850,  wlien  his  Whig 
principles  led  him  to  defeat,  as  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Ilceorder  or  Criminal  Judge;  second,  in  San  Franciscoj^ 
in  1805,  when  he  was  elected  as  tlie  Union  candidate  fo  " 
Schotd  I)irector  of  the  sixth  ward  of  that  city,     in  1855 
he  was  elected  hy  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Sacramentc 
to  the  position  of  City  Attorney  or  Corporation  Counsel, 
which  he  held  for  several  years. 


C^O|j, 
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he  was  elected  President  of  tl^e  Pioneer 


Society  of  Sacramento,  and  twice  reelected  to  that  place^f 
In  1858,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Sacramcnt<T^ 
Lilu'ary  Association.  For  many  years  ho  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  (^hurch  for  the  Diocese  of  California,  and  in 
1859  attended  the  session  of  that  body  lield  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  which  occasion  he  took  frequent  part 
in  their  debates.     In   1801,   he  was  appointed   by    the 
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Leijislature  uno  of  tin?  trustees  of  the  State  Library, 
1  was  Hiibsoqueiitly  <*1h>s(mi  by  his  assotniiti^s  l*rt*siilfmt 
of  the  Boanl.  Ik*  8ti!l  u<*tni|i;evS  this  position.  In  1804, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  yoeiety  of  CaHloniia 
Pioneers  of  Sau  Franris^eo;  and  in  1 805,  President  of  tln^ 
Boaixl  of  Education  of  that  city*  He  has  been  one  of 
the  regularly  retained  k'ouos(d  for  the  Union  League  since 
its  organization  in  California. 

Mr.  Winans  wielde  a  vigorous  and  facile  pen.  During 
his  rei^idenee  at  Hacraniento,  notwithstanding  his  large 
law  practice,  he  found  time  to  indulge  his  literary  taste. 
For  many  years,  he  edited  the  Index  and  Times,  both 
papers  published  in  Bacraniento.  He  was  also  for  years  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Saeramerdo  ITnion,  Some  of 
the  ablest  editorials  in  that  popular  journal,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  attracted  public  attention,  are  the  i)ro- 
ductions  of"  his  pen.  In  the  ctilumns  of  that  pajier  liave 
been  first  subnntted  to  the  public  eye  a  great  many  of  his 
essays  and  poems,  most  of  them  ai)pearing  under  the  nnm 
&  jjlimie  of  *•  Glyrus."  Over  this  name,  and  in  the  edit- 
orial columns  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  State,  he 
has  talked  so  often  and  familiarly  to  the  reading  public, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  even  refer  to  his  qualities  as 
a  writer. 

Mr.  Winans  is  a  finished  classical  scholar.  In  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  deliver 
lectures  and  orations  before  political^  benevolent,  and 
otht*r  asso('iati(UiS  tvf  men.  He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and 
his  manner  and  gesticulation  graceful  and  earnest.  His 
voice,  though  not  harsh  or  unijleasant,  does  injustice  to 
]]h  rich  and  glowing  diction.  His  jiower  is  in  his  |u*olific 
peUy  wliicli  never  tires.  A  collection  of  his  niiscellaneous 
productions  would  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Winans  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Alexander  Badlam,  Sr,,  of  Sacramento.  He  has  three 
living  children. 

In  his  office,  he  is  a  hard  w^orker  and  close  student. 
His  fiiTu  attachment  to  the  practice  of  law  and  hia 
close  application  to  business  have  secured  him  at  all  times 
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a   handsome   business.      He   is   eminently   a   suceessfu 
lawyer.     Nor  has  his  success  been  the  result  of  accidentj 
it  has  been  the  legitimate  fruit  of  patient  toil,  and  a  judiJ 
cious  use  c*f  his  talents. 

To  his  professicju  he  has  ever  been  loyal,  and  beneath 
her  banner  he  has  walked  for  over  twenty -five  yearsj 
His  constancy  and  (idelity  to  the  noblest  of  sciences,  fur- 
nish a  briglit  example  to  the  army  of  young  men  in 
California  who  are  about  enterin^[r  upon  the  practice  of 
law. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING, 

BY  JOSEPH  W.  WINAN8. 

From  monntAiii  eprinpfi  fur,  far  apart,  cmt  in  the  fros^en  north. 

Two  tender  rills,  in  iufant  glep»  to  lift"  and  li^ht  burnt  forth; 

And  gAthering  vobuue  hh  they  flowed  from  their  primeval  Bouree, 

'Midst  confitnnt  f'hnngc  of  i^'eiio  iiud  »f>il  hold  thtir  appointed  eourse.  |_ 

Thrrmi^h  chtinnpls  formed  by  iiuttirc's  law  their  destined  routes  to  Ton, 

They  glide<l  nii  io  meet  at  last  imd  mingle  into  one. 

Th*?n  «t' II ward  od  its  bronth^niuji  ptith  tln"  hhining  river  sped, 

To  f^liwlden  every  elime  through  which  its  fruitfid  waters  sprettd; 

And  further  an  it  swept  alonj^,  remofct  r  landii  to  lave, 

Like  human  progi'ejw.  it  diffused  a  more  enriching  wave, 

Wl^bj  througD  the  densely  peopled  renlnifi  it  opulently  rolled, 

Upon  its  breast,  who«e  broad  i?xpanse  the  Bnnlight  tinged  wiUi  gold, 

From  ship  to  Khallop  many  a  enift  to  many  a  distant  shoret 

With  lifo  aw}  eomnierco  freighted  full,  that  lordly  river  l>t-»re; 

Bown  drifting  thr^nigh  the  tlunty  lund,  with  fertilizing  tide, 

It  grew  amain  a  eberifibed  source  of  luxurj^  and  pride; 

Untib  where  at  the  marge  of  eflrth  tlie  sounding  Burgeji  roar. 

Deep  iiiti>  oeean's  dfiiwe  abyss  it  plungetl  for  evermore. 

*Twas  tbuH  iti  Hi-  l'"i..1  oI{|eii  time — the  time  of  long  ugo — 

From  Hepaiatr  -|.ii;i:_:-^,  my  parents  dear,  your  lives  began  to  flow; 

Througli  How*  rv  >it  lui  h  they  eDurwed  along,  with  oeftf»elesR  verdure  bright,  ^ 

Till,  ere  youths  hidcyon  dayw  hud  fled,  love  bade  them  to  imit4?, 

Adown  the  wide  domain  of  time— that  empire  broatl  and  free — 

Your  blended  liveH  bikve  flowed  iilong^  at^  nver  flows  to  sea. 

Through  fifty  flnetuating  years — a  century  hidf  told— 

Not  like  Puf'toluti'  wave,  of  eld,  whieh  run  o*er  wiuds  of  gold, 

But  rntbrr  like  that  gnmder  stream  whoKe  waten*,  as  they  ghde 

From  State  to  State^  still  Ktrete^hing  on,  ii  continent  divide; 


Your  niiiiglt  d  d<'stiuieK,  bf  Inved,  expanding  as  they  vt 
Hfive  Hi^ii tiered  bleHsiogn  far  and  wiule  while  speeding 
Full  rdiuiy  a  gallant  argortv.  upon  its  glowing  lirewil, 


hile  speeding  to  their  goal* 


The  river  of  your  tiuf^tiai  life  has  tenderly  ctureftsed; 

Down  through  tliii  barren  yearn  hiiB  poured  ita  renoYlltillg  stroUDt 

Till  what  were  drear  and  dead  before,  mth  life  Jind  beauty  teem* 

The  motley,  yet  imixjmng  fleet,  upon  that  river  borne, 

Is  gliding  to  the  happy  land  whence  none  shall  eVr  return; 

With  high  retiolverf,  and  virtues  rare,  and  deedw  of  noble  worth, 

With  precious  souIb  which  from  your  own  took  their  immortid  btrfhi 
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AH  richly  frciRbted  for  yon  ehore  which  lies  bcyood  the  main, 
^"hase  nidiant  harbor,  when  attained,  jiekls  t  vt»rlasting  gain* 
Majestic  rivf  r!  Ktill  flow  on,  and— in  thv  widening  scope — 
&tiU  promise  to  the  future  give  and  to  tfui  present  hope; 
Nor  huAte,  until  thy  boKbt  career  of  nsefiune«s  is  o*er. 
To  plunge  into  that  mighty  void,  ujion  whose  further  shore 
No  mf)rlitl  eye  hiith  ever  gazed  sioee  being  first  began. 
And  Hiirrow-laden  earth  wan  made  the  heritage  of  man. 
Awhile  on  thy  iiroUtic  eotirse  ahmg  the  Bunny  land 
Vet  linger  ere  thy  billowB  Keek  the  dim  and  misty  strand 
Where  oeeun  waitvH  thv  coming  with  itti  merd  and  fiolemn  Bong: 
How  short,  0  Time!  how  short  thy  reign— Eternity,  how  longl 


THE  DIGNITl  OF  LABOR, 

A  Lecture  deliTered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asi^odation  of  San  PranciseOi 
on  Friday  evemng,  December  2ttth,  1855, 

BY  JOSEPH  W,  W1NAK8* 

The  world  is  awakeninpf  from  its  lon^  Bleep  of  ages.  The  people 
are  shaking  off  their  lethargy,  aw  tlie  liou  ehukes  the  dewnlropB  from 
his  mane.  Low,  muttering  tlmmlerH  give  portent  of  an  earthquake, 
whose  eomiug  shall  shake  temblj  the  nations.  Tlirones  are  totteringj 
dyna^sties  do wiif ailing,  kingdoras  cmmWing  intt)  duHt.  The  wave  of 
Revolution  in  sweeping  miwardj  over  the  wrecks  of  empire.  Earth's 
mdliouH  Koon  shall  own  no  despot's  sway.  The  people  are  tlie  rulers. 
Labor  is  king  I  Murk  the  wo  rid- wonders  that  were  wrought  in  earlier 
days,  when  labor  was  the  serf,  and  not  the  lord.  Gaxe  through  tl^e 
earth  and  down  the  ages.  What  girded  Babylon,  with  its  tremendous 
walls?  What  reared  the  pyi'amids?  What  struck  a  sphynx  forth  from 
the  Bolid  rock?  What  built  the  Parthenon?  UTiat  stormed  the  walls 
of  ocean-circled  Tyre,  the  MiHtress  of  the  Seas,  and  left  the  billows 
sporting  in  her  i>!aee  ?  What  brought  out  Jupiter  Olympus  from  the 
marble,  and  fonned  Rhodian  Colossut*  from  the  brass ?  Labor — labor 
of  the  arm  in  him  who  wiimgbt,,  labor  of  the  head  in  him  who  planned. 
Buttliough  these  achievements  were  tlie  trophies  of  labur's  earlier  day, 
won  by  the  energy  and  efforts  of  a  few,  prouder,  far  prouder  tiiumphs 
greet  it  now,  when  all  mankind  acknowledge  its  supremacy — ^when 
eveiy  tongue  is  vocal  with  its  praise — when  millions  prove  its  power 
with  the  thotight  and  hand.  Although  the  ancient  world  regarded 
labor  as  the  instrument  of  great  designs,  yet  was  it  ever  stigmatised 
by  low  ai^sociatiouH  and  invidious  conceptions,  l^ven  the  Mantuan, 
who  tells  ua,  '*  Laltor  twiqttfrs  ull  thimj,^,''  calls  it  **  iinprobm^''  or 
ha»e.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age;  an  age  of  energy  and  toil;  an 
age  in  which  the  ploughshare  overcomes  the  sword,  and  the  spear  is 
forsaken  for  the  hammer ;  an  age  whose  womli*ouB  spread  of  intelli- 
gence and  freeilom  has  taught  man  the  gi*andeur  of  his  power  and 
the  mightiness  of  his  ambition;  an  age  of  which  progi'cas  is  the  law. 


and  development  the  eoiisec|uence;  it  was  reserved  for  siicli  an  age 
to  trample  down  the  prejudices  of  the  olden  time  and  vindicate^  the 
majesty-  of  labor.  If  the  li/^htiiing'H  spark,  touched  to  the  trembling 
wires,  athwart  the  continents  tliii^H  thoufjhl^^,  like  roc«ketL4,  liunungr 
on  they  fall,  bo  labor  strikes  from  man  those  jjowerful  displays  of 
phytr'ieal  and  mental  prowess  which  electrify  the  world. 

ContiTisted  by  prominent  but  individual  examples,  the  prc^sent,  it 
is  true,  has  slight  advantage  over  ancient  times.  Would  you  point 
to  the  ereationa  of  manual  contrivance?  What  later  structures  over- 
como  in  vastncsa  and  elulxjratitm  the  massive  masonry  of  Trajan *b 
bridge,  or  the  stupendou.s  causeway  of  the  Via  Appia?  Would  you 
Uiove  amid  the  realms  of  Ai*t ,  or  scan  the  works  of  Intellect?  Who 
but  the  ancients  fashioned  and  contrived  the  rich  designs  of  archi- 
tecture, or  brought  its  formo  to  such  a  rare  pcriectiori?  How  many 
an  art  of  which  they  were  the  masteiw  has  been  lost  for  ever  to  the 
worhi!  What  fabric  vies  in  splendor  with  the  Etruscnn  vase?  Wliat 
sybarite  now  sleeps  on  pm*ple  gorgeous  as  the  Tyrian  dye?  TThat 
combination  of  ingredients  can  reproduce  or  rivrd  the  Corintliian 
brass?  Though  Michael  Angclo  moimts  to  sublimity  and  Claude 
excels  in  r>oftnoB8,  y^t  did  not  Zeuxis  by  his  art  bcf^ilo  the  verj^  birds 
of  bciiven?  Is  not  PaiThasius  reputed  the  Corrc'^^rgio,  and  Apelles 
the  Kaphael  of  antiquity?    Who  ventures  to  contend  that  '  «  rb 

creatioiia  of  Canova  or  Thorwalrtden  shame  the  chiseled  l^  of 

Praxitele;^  or  Phidias?  If  England  has  her  Garriek  ai^d  iT.,iac  her 
Talma,  did  not  Rome  glors^  in  a  Roscius?  If  listenin^^  r-cnatco  Lung 
spell-bound  upon  the  eloc|uence  of  Biu*ke  and  crowded  auditorieB 
thriUed  at  t!ie  exhortations  of  Bo  a  suet  ^  did  not  Isocratcj  turpass 
them  in  refinement,  Lysias  in  elegance,  Demosthenoi  in  bui'mng 
voheracncc  and  force  ?  What  though  Shakspcaro  mica  the  nind8  m 
men  vdtli  imdisputcd  sway,  has  Homer  been  forgotten?  Hai:h  Pin- 
dar't^  hrnc  lost  its  lire,  or  VkgiFs  strain  its  sweetness,  because  Milton 
clothed  hisi  song  in  thimdcni  and  Tennyson  caught  up  the  mucic  of 
the  spheres?  Onward,  vrith  measured  pomp,  in  f,TanJ  batlalions, 
move  1  the  eolunuied  language  of  Macaulay,  while  iho  contrasted 
period n  of  Cicero  swell  hke  an  organ  on  iho  eai'.  And  bo  the  paral- 
lel might  be  prolonged.  But  herein  lies  the  diiToronco.  The  fLueient 
world  is  brilliant  in  its  iuRtances  of  high  preemiDcnco,  yet  these 
were  i.^olatcd  rjid  individual,  while  the  mass  lay  aUogo^hcr  dormant, 
simkcn  m  ignorance  or  degradation;  but  now,  the  PEori^,  prompted 
by  the  strong  incentives  of  intelligence  and  freedom,  hnve  l^:>gun 
to  work.     What  a  starthng  change  has  human  pn^  ought  1 

Before  time  the  nation  was  a  forco,  and  acted  tbrou;";'.  The 

peopb  were  the  atom-eloment^^,  which,  in  their  cor^  ii>ade 

that  force,  and  the  earth  contained  so  many  moral  ii  ry  as  it 

numbered  nations. 

Kow  man,  the  individual,  is  in  himself  a  force,  En  indcj endent 
force,  and  the  earth  hxi  yx\t  so  many  forces  aa  it  nunibrr.^  Lving, 
thinking,  acting  men:  for  even  in  this  day  of  une:uampled  cLcrl  many 
exist  who  do  not  live,  many  are  sentient  %vho  do  nou  think,  many  con- 
cern themselves  with  manifold  aflairs  who  do  not  act  I    Beioretime 
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men  wf?re  thougflit  for  by  their  rulers,  and  thuH  becfime  mere  agents 
of  a  despot's  will;  now,  in  the  general  heritage  of  independence, 
man  haHdisw^emed  bis  right — nay,  his  divine  prerof^ative — uf  tbijiking 
for  himself.  No  longer  mopitifT'  in  the  thrall  of  tjTanny  tjr  reft  of 
the  free  franchise  of  opinion,  he  has  risen  into  the  full  stature  of 
his  nianhoiid,  realized  the  ma^fnitude  of  his  capat-ity,  and  in  that 
knowledge  veritied  the  true  nobility  of  labor;  (»f  labor,  in  its  highest 
form,  the  union  of  the  physical  and  mental:  labor  of  the  sinewy  arm, 
labor  of  the  bunung  brain  I  So  he  whose  vocation  is  mechanical  is 
prompted  to  employ  his  houi'H  of  leisure  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind;  he  whose  pursuits  are  mental,  to  in\'igorate  his  fnune  by 
frequent  action.  And  tlins,  while  mind  and  body  act,  react  upon 
each  other  witli  reciprocal  in  tensity »  man,  the  lord  of  creation, 
though  **  fallen  from  hia  high  state,"  without  a  fetter  on  his  tireless 
wing,  is  rising  higher,  higher,  in  his  Hight  towards  the  stars.  In 
the  deeds  of  labor  ai-e  involved  the  destinies  of  human  nature.  It 
is  the  source  of  all  excellence,  of  all  attjiiDnient;  the  instnimont  of 
progress,  the  parent  of  invention;  tlie  universal,  absnlute,  all- 
cunqneror,  omnipotent  in  prowess ^  like  Achilles,  but  with  no  vul- 
nerable gpot  upon  the  heel.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  ecuno- 
mist,  **  Labor  is  the  talisman  that  has  raised  man  from  the  condition 
af  the  salvage;  that  has  changed  the  desert  and  the  forest  into  cul- 
tivated fields  J  that  has  covered  the  earth  >vith  cities  aucl  the  ocean 
i^ith  ships;  that  has  given  us  abundance,  comfort,  and  elegance 
instead  of  want,  misery,  and  barbarism: 

**  All  is  the  gift  of  indtistry,  whatever 
Exalts,  imboUiiiheH,  aixtl  rendcTB  life 
DeUghtful!'"' 

iieiore  mortal  man  was  fashioned  from  this  globe  on  which  he 
treads,  the  Divine  hand  had  hy  its  own  o]ie rations  proclaimed  the 
digmty  of  labor.  That  Clnmd  Architect  who  set  a  univei*se  in  mo- 
tkin;  who  called  forth  order  out  of  chaos;  at  whose  bidding  Bi>rung 
from  realms  of  darkness  those  refidgent  orbs  which  move  njion  their 
courses  through  the  unmeasui-ed  track  of  space,  and  down  theiinirch 
of  ages -who  disclosed  the  sublimeharinooiesof  nature,  and  stamped 
beauty  in  living  radiance  upon  the  featiu*es  of  creation;  thrt>ug]i  six 
primeval  days  wrought  out  His  wondrous  plan,  and  the  morning 
stars  when  tJiey  sang  together  at  Uig  earliest  dawn  of  being  were 
jubilant  of  praise  over  the  consummated  work  of  Deity,  llau,  the 
noblest  of  created  things,  was  designed  for  iiertect  hapjiiness  in 
continuous  repose^  and»  but  for  his  wanton  disobedience,  v^oidd  still 
have  wandered  through  the  scented  gi'oven  of  Eden  and  l>y  the 
margins  of  its  pleasant  streams,  amidst  the  ceaseless  l)loom  of 
flowers  and  the  lulling  melody  of  fountains-^unvext  with  toil,  un- 
clouded with  a  cose,  his  eveiy  sense  pen'-aded  with  delight,  **  all 
nature  beauty  to  his  eye  or  music  to  liLs  ear/* 

But  man  fell,  and  forth  went  the  Divine  fiat,  **  curbed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake,''  **  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread 
imtil  thou  return  unto  the  ground,"     Yet  what  was  thus  visited,  in 
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long-  entail,  on  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever  as  a  seeming'  curae,  wi 
converted  instantly  by  the  Supi-eme  Benevolence  into  a  bleesinirv 
and  labor  was  eiinobletl  by  Omnipotence,  the  punishment 
niutcd  to  reward  through  "  the  dear  alchemy  of  raercy/'  because  i\ 
waa  the  lot  of  that  being  whom  He  IumI  created  in  His  image,  Thui 
honored  wit!i  the  sanction  and  enjoined  by  the  command  of  Deity 
made  frum  the  lirst  the  destiny  of  human  nature,  labor  is  and  ev< 
umi-^t  be  honorable;  honorable  in  all  its  forms,  material  or  mental 
honorable  in  all  its  achievement-s,  whether  of  the  band  or  brain.  Ii 
matters  not  iu  what  department  of  duty  you  may  act.  The  vei 
diversity  of  occupations  and  piirsnitJ^  l>ecomes  the  most  efficiem 
means  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  good.  One,  by  the  aid 
of  microscopes,  constructs  the  most  minute  contrivances  of  mech- 
anism ;  another,  by  tlie  stren^li  of  brawny  aims,  snapes  to  his  will 
the  riffid  iron.  One,  delving  amid  darkness,  tears  the  bri;;^ht  fjold^ 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  another  opens  up  the  globe  in  smiling 
furrows,  teeming  with  increase.  In  the  lone  midnight,  far  above 
the  city's  mimnar,  twinkles  the  scholar's  soHtary  lamp. 

By  jiainftU  calculation,  the  astronomer  traces  out  new  bodies 
the    helda  of  space,  which  have   shone  unseen   for   centuries;   by 
elaliorate  experiment,  the  chemist  detects  new  affinities,  and  estab- 
lishes new  pnnciples  in  matter.     ^Tiile  the  investigations  of  science 
are  tliselosing  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  nature,  the  labors  of  the^j 
closet  are  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.     If  Bacon »  b; 
l^rofound  analysis,  injproved  the  discipline,  enlarged  the  scope  of 
mind,  and  revealed  the  subtler  forms  cif  intellectual  pliilosophy 
Kepler  and  Leibnitz  and  D'Alembert  achieved  residts  no  less  im- 
portant hy  their  researches  into  the  liidilen  arcana  of  the  universe. 
Thus  the  /:n'eat  stream  of  labor  lloweth  on,  bearing  the  works  ani) 
treasures  of  all  ages  on  its  breast  in  iiidest  crafts  and  stateliest 
argosies,  hoarding  up  bountlless  wealtli  within  its  depths,  wafting"' 
the  voyager  upon  its  heaving  tides  to  fame  and  fortune!     Who  is  it 
that  thrives  among  his  fellows,  and  mt»uots  to  eminence,  and  rulea 
the  meanc^r  throng  V     Who  but  him  of  the  iron  will  and  ceasel 
band;  whoso  mind  is  eager  for  the  conquest  of  his  purj)ose;  wh 
frame  demands  no  respite  from  it^  toil;  who  bentLs  him  drmly  t^  his 
task,  while  the  common  eye  is  hid  in  slumber,  and  Hinches  not  for 
J  obstacle  or  opposition ;  he  whose 
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**  kfen  fipirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion — ]iiid£.ed  tJitj  thoughts 
Start  into  iiisttuit  net  ion,  and  at  onco 
Plans  and  perform  a,  resolvefi  and  eiecutcB.** 


I        Truly  saitb  the  Eastern  proverb:  **In  proportion  to  onc*8  labor 
'  eminence  is  gained,  and  ho  who  seeketh  eminence  passeth  sleepleRS 
nights.     He  divetli  into  the  sea  who  searcheth  for  pearls,  and  sui 
ceedeth  in  acquiiing  lordship.     Whoso  seeketli  eminence  withou' 
laboring  for  it,  loseth  his  life   in  the  search  of  vanity."     In  eve: 
rank  of  lile,  in  each  department  of  action,  labor  is  indispensable 
the  attainment  of  success.     Would  you  speak  of  the  triumphs  of 
genius?    What  is  genius  without  laljor?    A  meteoric  glare   that 
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gleams  athwart  the  skies  one  fitful  moment,  then  vanishes  in  gloom, 
Whut  is  lalior  without  genius?  The  agent  and  contriver  of  all  that 
is  ut>eful,  all  that  in  emluring  amongst  men.  Between  labor  and 
geuiuii  tlie  contnist  is  as  the  fable  of  the  race  between  tlie  tortoise 
and  the  hare — while  one  Bleeps  by  the  way,  the  other  gains  the 
goal.  This  dazzles  the  world  with  the  brilliance  of  an  ineffectual 
flame,  that  toileth  on  unseen,  unnoted,  and — like  the  toilings  of  the 
coral-liiie  artiBcers  in  the  secret  depths  of  ocean — rears  by  minute 
but  constant  efiVirtn  its  stupendous  work.  Genius  is  as  a  crystal 
I      cavern  pictured  on  the  stage,  blazing  with  scenic  decorations,  gor- 

■  .geous  with  display,  yet  transient  and  illusive;  a  grand  eflfect,  wrought 
f  %fy  the  trickery  of  meretricious  art,  magniiicent  witla  gaud  and  tinsel; 
,  io  enter  in  and  gaze  on  which  the  senses  are  idlured  by  the  blandish- 
L     ments  of  music  and  Oluinination,     But  hibi>r  is  as  a  cavern  in  the 

■  vearth,  repulsive  and  forbidding  in  it-s  entrance,  winding  far  through 
f  narrow,  dark,  and  tortuous  paths,  yet  bursting  foiih  at  last  into  a 
I  vast  expanse  of  fretted  architraves  and  ghttering  stalactites;  a  bright 
I  reality^  superbly  splentbd  in  the  torch's  ray,  whose  slow  construc- 
tion w*as  the  w^ork  of  time,  yet  whose  duration  is  iinending. 

I  But  from  the  combination  of  genius  with  labor,  this  blended 

usefulness  and  biilliance,  emanate  the  loftiest  achievements  of  man- 
L  kind;  for  labor  is  to  genius  what  the  lajjidiiry's  skill  is  to  the  gem, 
P  -From  the  dull,  clouded,  and  tlistorted  mass  it  shapes  a  thing  of 
light,  whose  j.olished  foiTu  blazes  with  lustre,  and  emits  imperish- 
able si>lt'ndor.  It  is  this  combination  which  reai-s  those  material 
and  mental  fabrics  that  till  the  ages  w^th  their  praise.  It  is  this 
which  scales  the  dizzy  heights  of  fame,  which  penetrates  witb  ships 
*' informed  by  fire"  to  oceans*  farthest  realms,  which  lights  ambition*s 
flaming^  torch.  It  is  this  which  gave  the  vast  learning  of  Aristotle 
to  the  world;  gave  furth  those  grand  old  tomes  evoked  fi*om  their 
hterary  grave  at  Scepsis,  after  a  sepulture  of  three  score  years.  It 
is  tiiis  which  carved  a  pathway  to  the  heights  of  glory  with  the 
sword  of  Austerlitz.  It  is  this  which  made  the  earth  a  race-coui'se 
for  tbe  iron  steed,  and  l>elted  it  witli  the  thought-communicating 
wires.  It  is  this  which  calls  forth  intellect  from  its  obsciu'c  abode 
and  sends  its  powers  tlaming,  like  the  fabled  coursers  of  the  sun, 
through  space  and  time.  The  myth  infonns  us  that  ^olus  coniined 
ihe  winds  within  a  narrow  cave,  but  when  he  loosed  their  chains, 
t^.  liiey  rushed  impetuously  forth  and  tilled  the  earth  with  uproar, 
PK'Inadly^  careering  over  land  and  sea,  sweeping  whole  navies  into 
r  wreck,  and  scourging  Gontinents.  So  in  the  cavern  of  the  brain 
I  man's  thought  lies  darkly  hid,  but,  wrested  thence,  it  seizes  earth 
LgAod  vastest  realms  of  space  within  its  grasp.  And  yet  tliis  gift  of 
^"genius  is  a  far  rarer  faculty  than  men  suppose.  It  may  be  said  that 
what  is  commonly  reputed  genius — not  the  faculty  itself,  but  its 
mere  simuia^^rum~is  but  another  name  for  labor,  indefatigable,  all- 
contrivtng  laljor.  Between  man  and  man  the  powers  of  mind  are 
nearly  on  a  level.  And  yet  he  who  cultivates  those  powers  grows 
prominent,  perhaps  preeminent — nay,  oftentimes  controls  the  world, 
while  thousanils  of  his  fellows,  not  less  gifted  than  himself,  corrode 
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their  talents  in  the  niFt  of  indol<?nc©,  or  stifle  them  ^^itliiD  the 
of  pleasure.     It  is  this  perversion  of  his  nature  from  its  law  of 
labor  that  deprives  man  of  self-knowledge.     Unlesa  disclosed 
accident  or  circumstance,  he  iurely  knows  his  powers  or  the  reach| 
of  hm  capacity. 

Had  not  a  revolution  reddened  France  with  blood,  no  Robespie: 
would  ever  have  been  thrust  upon  mankind;  had  not  another  revolu- 
tion wrenched  .America  from  Eng^land,  the  Father  of  his  country 
would  have  been  unknoxATi  to  fame.  Had  Danton  been  a  patriot  iii< 
the  cause  of  American  independence,  and  Lafayette  a  Red  Republi* 
can,  how"  different  the  history'  of  each.  Until  stung  and  goaded  ini 
vehemence  by  the  scoipion  lash  of  the  re^iewei-s,  Byron  never  wrote 
a  genuine  poetic  line.  If  Waveriy,  sent  forth  as  an  experiment,*^ 
had  proved  a  failure,  the  superb  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  would 
have  been  lost  unto  the  world.  What  rendered  Hampden  glorious 
and  i^ave  to  Sydney  deathless  immortality,  but  the  tyranny  of  an 
oppressive  tbn?ne?  To  these,  and  myriad  othei*s  of  the  mighty  or 
renowned  J  it  was  the  niajpfic  w*and  of  circumstance  revealed,  by  an 
external  spark,  the  fire  within,  and  the  speU  of  labor  caused  that 
fire  to  glow  Wfore  the  nations.  True  it-is^  that  men  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  themselves.  Tlie  **  Gnothiseauton"  is  as  great  a 
problem  now  as  in  the  days  of  Thalcs  of  I^Iiletus,  Wantliig  the 
development  of  lalwr,  the  great  man  lives  in  ignorance  of  great- 
ness, and  the  mighty  man  unconscious  of  his  might,  and  after  an 
inglorious  career  tliey  lioth  go  down  into  the  tomb,  as  units  of  the 
common  throng,  imhonorcd  and  unsung.  In  the  multitudinous 
csongregations  of  mankind,  there  is  many  an  undiscovered  Periclea^ 
or  Plato,  WeUington  or  AVebster,  Levemer  or  Luther.  So  thoughf 
Gray,  when  he  gazed  in  fancy  on  the  quiet  churchyard,  and  thus 
mused; 

'^PerliApfi  in  thiB  negliMk'd  Hpot  is  liiid 
Bome  neaii  once  pregniitil  witli  cdestM  Are; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  cmpiro  might  hiivc^  Bwayed, 
Or  wtiked  to  oestaey  the  living  lyrt^: 
Some  village  Hampden  tlmt,  with  d'lnntlGSd  breast, 
The  petty  tjnmts  of  his  fields  withijlood; 
Some  mnte,  in^lorions  Milton  here  may  rest; 
Some  Cromwell,  gniltless  of  his  country 'b  hlaod!" 

There  is  far  less  dififerenee  between  the  eapacity  than  the  in  dust] 
of  men.  Place  all  nianliind  from  infancy  in  a  similar  career  of  dJ 
cipline  and  trainiuft,  f?ive  them  the  same  facihties,  inspire  them 
with  a  common  zeal,  and  history,  no  lonrfer  dealing  with  tho  in* 
dividual,  would  ^ow  to  be  generic  in  her  records.  Those  splendid 
instances  of  gi'eatness  wliieh  even  now  shine  forth  at  times  in  iso- 
lated grandeur,  Avould  lose  their  prominence  were  all  men  conseioi 
of  the  latent  force  within  them,  and  by  that  consciousness  impelled 
to  act.  The  people  have  bef^m  to  rcabze  this  mirrhty  truth,  and 
the  Bpiiit  of  tho  age  is  promptinr^  them  to  universal  action.  Hence 
the  deeds  of  labor,  in  all  their  vast  diversity  of  form  and  conse- 
quence, are  growing  sacred  in  the  popular  regard,  diilusing  know- 
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ledge,  leveling  disparity,  filling  tlie  earth  with  miracles  of  art  and 
beauty.  Thus,  as  the  mass  lj€come8  more  active  and  intelligent, 
tliose  instances  dccrtiase  where  genins  mounts  to  lofty  heijy^hts  above 
the  general  level.  A  single  star  upon  the  nijE^ht  is  brightly  promi- 
nent, but  when  the  skieB  are  gemmed  with  m\Tiad  orbs,  althoug^h 
the  brightness  m  increased,  the  individuality  m  lofit. 

From  the  grave  of  the  past  ages,  whose  multitudes  were  i^^fnorant 
and  servile,  the  names  of  the  departed  great  shine  singly  out, 
tlurongh  the  surrounding  gloom,  like  torches  in  a  cemetery.  But  i 
DOW  this  principle  of  greatness  is  diffusive.  The  people  grow  gen- 
eiically  great — great  through  the  agency  of  lalxjr — great  in  illus- 
trious deeds — great  in  the  work  of  handicraft  and  craft  of  thought. 
The  world  is  full  of  books,  the  channels  of  improvement  broaden; 
invention  racks  herself  for  new  discoveries,  and  science  rises  on  a 
bolder  wing,  until,  at  last,  by  the  general  absorption  of  individual 
distinction  iu  the  fusion  of  the  mass,  is  produced  an  aggregated 
splendor  which  illuminates  the  world,  just  as  particles  of  light, 
though  separately  brilliant,  mingle  and  produce  the  all-pervading 
ladiaQCB  of  day.  And  thus,  though  fewer  instances  of  isolated 
greatness  stand  forth  from  the  throng  than  in  the  olden  time,  the 
world  is  far  more  luminous  with  energj%  intelligence,  and  action. 
This  general  development  and  cultivation  of  tJie  human  powers  con- 
firms the  proposition  that  the  diversity  lietween  the  abilities  of  in- 
diiiduals  is  comparatively  limited  in  its  extent.  Though  the  sea 
mounts  up  in  loftj'  waves,  and  sinks  in  deep  abysBCS,  yet  these  sur- 
laee  inequalities  cause  little  variation  in  its  common  depth;  though 
the  earth  rears  itself  in  the  gi'and  magnificence  of  mountains,  and 
bows  down  in  the  low  humilities  of  vales,  yet,  if  you  stood  where 
Archimedes  sought  to  plant  his  lever,  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious 
orb  entire,  each  mountain  would  be  as  the  grain  of  sand,  and  each 
valley  as  the  pin-point  scratch  upon  the  surface  of  a  school-house 
globe.  So,  though  human  natui*e  in  its  degeneracy  dwindleH  down 
into  the  driveling  iiUot,  and  in  its  elevation  soars  into  the  geiiius, 
whose  lofty  frontlet  stiikea  the  stars,  yet  these  disparities  in  their 
variation  from  its  true  measure  of  equality,  are  but  what  billows  and 
abysses  are  unto  the  ocean,  what  vales  and  moiui tains  are  unto  the 
land.  For  the  great  piiuciple  of  humanity,  wliich  underliea  man's 
universal  natinre,  is  a  world  within  itself,  as  perfect  as  the  material 
orb  on  which  we  trea<l,  and  the  casual  deviations  from  the  common 
standard  of  capacity,  wliich  here  and  there  exist,  are  but  its  in- 
equalities. It  is  tlie  inactivity  of  the  slothful,  the  ignorance  of  the 
unlearned — not  the  want  of  natund  endowmeuts^that  creates  the 
aeeming  inequality  l»etwoen  man  and  man. 

Again :  lalxjr  is  needful  to  invigorate  the  frame  and  display  the 
ineiliaustible  resources  of  the  mind.  The  idler  is  a  burthen  to 
Bociety.  Without  aiju  or  purpose  in  the  scale  of  being,  he  becomes 
entirely  useless,  wretched  and  degraded.  Apply  a  styptic  to  the 
wound'  and  blood  no  longer  flows;  subject  the  rivers  t^  the  north 
wind'i^  breath,  and  their  currents  cease  to  run.  So  Indolence  con- 
ge&lB  and  stagnates  ail  the  impulses  and  energies  of  human  nature. 
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Beneath  its  blighting  touch  tlie  emotions  of  the  heart  are  stifled,  the 
aspirations  of  the  spiiit  quenched »  affection  withers,  and  hope 
ceases  to  incite.  WJiat  hitter  fniits  are  gathered  from  the  tree 
which  indolence  hm^  planted!  liMjat  melancholy  ivy  crowns  the 
walls  and  hollow  echoes  munnur  through  the  corridors  of  its  di^H 
lairidsited  castle!  How  stealthily  decay  creeps  into  the  enclosurejH 
and  thorns  and  brambles  overgi-ow  the  garden  of  the  sluggard  I 
Idleness  liafl  been  temied  the  parent  of  many  vices.  It  is  more :  it 
IB  the  prolific  sire  of  all  iniquitv,  Drear>^  is  the  doom  and  dark  the 
pathway  of  the  son  of  ^loth.  Hark  you  the  conventional  idler,  that 
prominent  feature  of  society,  who  ioimges  in  saloons,  and  haunts 
the  dens  of  dissipation,  and  prowls  around  the  purheus  of  de- 
pravity; who  spends  his  time  in  doing  nothing,  like  some  scurvy 
politician,  and  quarters  on  tlie  provender  of  others^ what  a  miser- 
able tiling  he  stands  amid  the  clin  and  tui*moil  of  this  busy  world! 
There  was  grandeur  in  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  but  his  decline  calls  forth 
no  sentiment  of  admiration  or  compassion.  It  matters  not  that  one 
be  high  in  station  or  of  gentle  blood,  for  rank  gives  no  immunity 
from  labor,  What  right  has  yonder  lordling  to  riot  in  indulgence 
while  his  humbler  fellow  toileth  on?  Was  it  for  this  that  God  nmde 
labor  blessed  and  its  burthen  sweet  to  all  his  creatures;  made  it 
their  duty  and  their  honor,  while  he  drones  through  unproti table 
years,  consuming  the  industry  of  others,  ji'^'^^t^^^i^o  nothing  for 
himself;  making  vaunt  of  his  gentility,  yet  leaving  not  his  mark 
upon  the  age  ? 

"  When  Adttin  delvt>d  and  Kve  gpan, 
Whe*re  vms  then  the  geatlenum?** 

Without  lal>or,  youth  is  degraded  to  the  basest  uses,  until  s" 
career  of  reckless  (bssipation  and  unscrupulous  depravity  plunges 
its  victim  in  an  early  grave;  without  labor,  manhood  is  precipitated 
upon  crimes  and  shames,  fi*om  which  its  better  impulses  recoil,  and, 
like  a  wandering  star,  strays  into  the  darkness  of  eternal  night; 
without  labor,  age  itself  is  oftentimes  disquieted  and  tossed  upon  a 
thorny  pillow.  **  Nevertheless,"  saith  the  moralist,  *' to  the  diligent, 
labor  bnngeth  blessing;  the  thought  of  duty  sweeteneth  toil,  and 
travail  is  as  pleasure;  and  the  spirit  in  doing  good  hath  a  comfort 
that  is  not  for  the  idle;  the  hardship  is  transmuted  into  joy  by  the 
dear  alchemy  of  mercy.  Labor  is  good  for  n  man,  bracing  up  Ids 
energies  to  conqueKt;  and  without  it  life  is  dull,  the  man  perceiving 
himself  useless-  for  wearily  the  body  groaneth,  like  a  door  on  msty 
hinges,  and  the  grasp  of  the  mind  is  weakened  as  the  talons  of 
caged  vulture/' 

The  opulent  merchant  who  retires  from  a  long  life  of  toil 
enjoy  his  affluence  amid  the  vobiptuous  indulgence  of  luxurj^  and 
ease,  soon  wearies  with  satiety,  and  longs  again  to  mingle  in  the 
stir  and  tumult  of  the  mart,  and  to  that  longing  clings  while  life 
endures,  iyo  the  worn  war-horse,  in  the  last  extreme  of  life,  moves 
languid  through  his  pastures,  parted  from  the  trumpet's  sound,  but 
when  the  notes  of  distant  war  are  borne  upon  the  breeze,  he  rallies 
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ill  Ms  ener^es,  and  bounilin;::^  madly  forwai'd,  in  that  efi art  dies. 
Each  noble  loDjon^  in  ^^^^  niiture  craves ,  each  phyt^ieal  propensity 
deuiiinds,  activity.  TJie  eurae  of  idleness  is  a  sharper  fnti^ma  thaii 
the  brand  of  Cain.  Go  to  the  ant,  thon  Blugn-anl!  AVhile  Hannibal 
toiled  on,  the  ^r^ites  of  Rome  were  powerless  before  the  whirlwind 
uf  1m  coming.  Lured  from  his  hot  purHiiit  by  the  sednetive  bland- 
ishments of  Capua,  he  lowt  the  emjjire  of  the  worhL  Before  the 
iiesistlesH  march  of  Alexander  eveiythin*^  f^ave  way,  until  lie  wept  at 
having  nothinrjf  left  to  conquer ;  yet,  suddenly,  in  the  ver>*  vit^or  of 
hb  ycaifH  and  the  meridian  of  hiw  gloiy,  the  fatal  revelries  of  Baby- 
lon swept  hiin  into  an  im timely,  i;::fnominiouH  ^''rave.  Thus,  while 
idleness  is  the  bane  of  life,  labor  is  the  antidote.  For  lal)or  is  pro- 
motive of  lon^'ei-ity.  The  f^-eat  men  of  the  world  hve  on  throujT^^h 
many  years.  How  venerable  are  its  philosophers,  its  statesnieUj  its 
ailiiicers,  its  schohu-s,  and  ita  sages  I  Nestor  ruled  over  three  ffene- 
rations  of  hia  counti*^*men,  Solon,  the  g^reat  law,^river  of  old,  and 
those  (liatinguiwhed  jm*ists  of  the  modern  school,  Grotins,  Mans- 
field, Marshall,  were  veterans,  whoise  labors  lasted  with  their  lives. 
Socrat4?s  was  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  YaiTf*  the  moi^-t  learned  of  "^ 
the  Bomans.  Gof-the  rises  stalwart  like  an  Ajax  in  the  ranks  of 
German  mind,  and  Brougham  shines  the  intellectual  denii-god  of 
Britain.  These  all  outi*an  in  their  allotted  span  the  term  of  tln-ee- 
hcore  years,  and  will  realize  their  well-earned  tribute  through  the 
deathless  ages  of  renov^Ti. 

Look  to  the  hves  and  exploits  of  the  sons  of  toil  for  labor's 
grandest  eulorry.     With  indurated  frames  and  spirits  ener,'^:jized  hji 
action,  serene  in  cheerfulness,  supreme  in  health,  they  till  the  func- 
tions of  a  high  humanity,  however  lowly  or  exalted  be  their  station, 
and  pass  away  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  steeped  iu  the  glory  of 
their  own  bnght  deeds,  as  the  sun  i^oes  down  in  luminous  effulgence 
'neath  the  western  wave.     They  iiiid  no  hardship  in  endurance,  but 
realize  that  labor  is  its  own  reward.     Every  hour  of  application  is 
sweetened  by  the  consciousness  of  what  it  will  produce,  and  m  the 
thcm^tlit.  of  tfiil  endured  there  is  abundant  reet^mpeuse.    The  artisan 
who  rears  a  stately  edifice  out  of  the  rude^  misshapen  beaj>s  uf  wood 
and  stone  around  him,  transfonning  them  by  the  spell  ol  lal^jr  into 
a  thing  of  usefidness  and  beauty,  is  nobler  than  a  conqueror.     As 
he  who  fashioned  it  stiinds  gazing  on  a  glorious  work  perfected,  an 
emanation  fjx>m  himself,  the  creature  of  his  hand,  his  heart  tbrobn 
with  a  livelier  emotion  of  delight  than  Ctesar  when  a  crown  was 
woven  for  his  kingly  brow.     The  Hculptor,  when  lie  fiu-ces  out  his , 
living  thought  from  the  reluctant  marble,  though  his  Imnd  Ijc  llea^y  I 
with  it^s  toil  and  his  brow  himiid  with  its  travail,  thrills  with   a 
prouder    joy   tlian   he,    lord  of   a   thousand   statues,   who    moves  i 
superbly  Uirough  liiu  galleries  and  contemplates  them  in  the  pride  , 
of  conscious  affluence. 

It  ia  this  divine  propenait}'  of  labor  which  prompts  men  to  per- 
Bevei*e  in  theii*  designs.  A  weak  or  faltering  spirit  ij  disconcerted 
by  impediments.  But  jierseverance  overcomes  all  obstacles.  It  is 
the  application  of  intense   determination  to  unceasing  effort.     It 
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makes  the  motiDtnin  come  unto  ^lahomot.     Fixed  in  resolve, 
struggles  on,  though  '*  hills  on  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise"  befor 
it,  and  hig^her,  higher  mounts  aloft  unto  its  purpose,  Rcalinrr  th6 
dizzy  pinnacles  until  it  grasps  the  very'  ekies.     Wlieu  Tanierhine,! 
despoiled  and  routed,  his  mijirhty  host  djsi>€rscd,  stole  to  the  shelteri 
of  a  solitary  ruin  in  the  ivildemess,  and  crouching  there  in  abjec" 
fear,  for  one  trembling  moment  gave  up  all  for  lost,  be  chanced  tal 
see  a  spider  stri\ing  to  connect  its  web  with  the  adjacent  wall.    Fa 
nine  and  fifty  times  the  patient  insect  struggled  ^ntll  its  vain  attempt,! 
yet  each  successive  failure  proved  but  the  incentive  to  renewed  exer-^ 
tion.    Such  feai'ful  resolution  in  a  creature  destitute  of  reason  roused" 
the  toi^pid  warrior  from  his  stupor,  and  when,  with  its  sixtieth  at-l 
tempt,  that  insect  realized  success;,  the  giant  rose  into  his  lofties 
stature,  and  with  his  nerves  intensely  strung  to  action,  swore  ne\ 
again  to  falter  in  a  purpose  or  to  know  a  fear.     And  forth  he  strodi 
from  that  gray  iniin  and  that  quaint  monitor  within  it,  a  eonqnero 
in  prowess  and  in  soul  a  ling.     Asia  soon  ti^mbled  with  the  she 
of  ais  resounding  arms,  aaad  nations  owned  him  lord. 

Buch  ai*e  the  tiiumphs  of  perseverance,  such  the  lessons  it 
ministers  from  feeblest  agencies.  Our  daily  life  is  pregnant  withl 
examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  those  Vtho,  though  cndowedl 
with  limited  capacities,  devote  themselves  to  unremitting  toil  andl 
ilinch  not  from  their  puTjaose;  who  yearn  for  no  indulgence,  yield  i 
no  difecom-agoraent,  but,  heedless  ijf  the  claims  of  appetite,  the  long^ 
ings  of  desire,  cling  fixedly,  like  Binbad's  old  man  of  the  mountain^J 
unto  their  pursuit,  tind  bend  the  force  of  circumstance  unto  ih.4 
rigor  of  an  iron  will.  Sucii  men  accomplish  more,  far  more,  thaul 
he  who  flames  across  the  world's  horizon,  whose  name  rings,  tnuupet- 
toned,  upon  the  voice  of  fame.  The  great  deeds  of  the  earth  are 
wrought  by  humble  agents,  working  out  obseiircly  the  designs  of 
Providence,  vhilo  histoiy  confines  her  feeble  and  imperfect  i*ecord8 
to  the  doings  of  the  prominent  and  mighty.  How  seldom  are  her 
porti'aitures  of  nations  national,  how  rarely  do  hor  records  realize ^^ 
the  verity  which  records  should  impart!  But  the  triumphs  of  labor^^ 
in  this  enlightened  era,  are  nut  resti-ained  to  things  material  and 
mental:  they  gather  other  tropliies  from  the  broad  fields  of  religion 
and  pliilanthropy.  In  cveiy  quarter  of  the  glc>l>c  the  mifiaionaries 
of  tho  goapel  are  proclaiming  messages  of  mercy  to  benighted  men, 
Tbrougii  Beemingly  intjuflcrable  hardships  and  inaurmountiible  im- 
pediment'i,  never  faltering  in  resolve  nor  fiincbing  fiom  tho  face  o( 
danger,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  things,  oftentimes  of  life  itself,  they 
force  their  way  among  barbarous  or  hostile  nations,  over  rugged 
I  mountains  and  through  burning  desert:?,  piercing  into  climes  in- 
I  hospitable  with  malaria  and  pestilence,  or  the  deadlier  scourgo  of 
laan^s  unhallowed  rage,  bearing  aloft  in  their  consecrated  hands 
the  high  eoinniission  of  their  blaster,  and  millions  of  e%'ery 
lineage  and  tongue,  the  scattered  descendants  of  one  great  prci3^ 
genitor,  among  the  continents  and  through  the  islands  of  the  eea^^ 
are  now  learning  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation;  while  the  sacred 
fire  expii-es  upon  the  oitar,  the  idol  tumbles  from  its  shrine,  and 
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the  impioos  rites  of  sacrilice  and  maceration  cease  to  be  performed 
b}'  pagan  liands. 

In  this  grand  pa;!^eant  Xavier  led  the  way.  His  iron  nerve 
flinched  not,  hia  linn  lip  never  quivered,  nor  faltered  his  inexorable 
will;  bo  did  not  shrink  from  toilingii  superhnman,  from  dan^^ers  un- 
extttnpled,  from  abasemenbi  such  as  mortal  man  has  never  barn© 
l)cfore.  but  dead  to  everv^  vearninvf  of  his  nature,  cnishin^'^  luider 
foot  all  passion  and  emotion,  forced  his  ])ath  through  self -imposed 
privaliona  and  luiima^nn. J »le  Kuti'eriii*fs,  amid  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  at  one  time  the  idol,  at  another  the  scoft*  of  the  multitude 
around  him,  imtil  ceven  hundred  thousand  eonverU  sunetitied  the 
name  and  perpetuated  the  f^lory  of  the  f^reat  Apostle  of  the  Indieij. 
Nor  are  the  lahore  of  philanthropy  much  less  cons]>icuous.  Apostles 
of  humanity  are  traversing  the  earth  and  pierein^^  every  zone  wherever 
afiliLtion  is  m  need  of  solace,  ignorance  is  pining  for  instruction,  or 
desii:ution  clamors  for  rehel;  seeking,  through  the  promptings  of 
an  unsehish  and  enlightened  charity,  to  establish  the  univei-aal 
bmtherhood  of  man  and  amehorate  the  condition  of  the  rat^e.  Trace 
Howard  through  hia  pii;>^image.  See  him  shunning  the  haunts  of 
luxury,  spuming  the  halls  of  nobles,  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  his 
dungeon,  the  plaguc-striclten  in  his  lazaretto — rearing  cottages  for 
jjcasaiits  and  school-houses  for  gratuitous  instruction ;  seconding  the 
mipidse.;  of  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  every  human  impulse  w  ith  the 
offering*  of  a  hand  abundantly  enriched.  He  went  on  his  high 
mission  to  i^eheve  the  suJfering-s  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  mankind. 
He  made  his  bed  with  tlie  wretched  and  degi*aded,  and  paused  not 
in  his  luminous  but  melancholy  path  through  the  squalor  of  the 
prison-house  and  the  iDfcction  of  the  pestilence,  until  contagion 
struck  him  with  its  blighting  fang,  and  stilled  the  pulse  of  that 
noble  heart  for  ever. 

And  she,  the  glory  of  her  sex,  who  still  skiiis  the  lurid  track  of 
war,  a  ministering  angel  on  her  chosen  eiTand  of  benevolence  and 
go<jd,  di;.playing  in  her  character  the  lofty  virtue,  and  in  her  con- 
duet  the  generous  devotion,  of  a  woman's  nature,  beaming  with 
tenderness  and  love,  she  whose  song  of  life,  like  that  of  the  night- 
ingale, whose  name  she  bears,  is  sad  but  full  of  wontlrous  musio^ 
honored  be  her  w^ork  and  gi'een  h£*r  memory  for  ever!  What  shall 
be  said  of  those  rehef  expeditions  which  have  wrought  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  man  and  tlie  extension  of  discovery;  wliich  have 
opened  new  pathways  uf  the  sea  and  found  an  ever-heaving  ocean 
beyond  the  realms  of  circumpolar  ice  ?  What  of  tliose  bold  navi- 
gators wlifj  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  earth  in  their  adventurous 
courae,  at  one  time  lagging  with  au  idle  sail  beneath  the  burning 
sun  of  torrid  cliines,  at  anotlier  locked  up  in  dense  masses  of  im* 
penetrable  ice,  or  buried  in  the  darkness  of  protracted  night;  who 
pursue  their  joiuTieyings  tln^ough  perils  and  privations  into  un- 
KDOWQ  regions,  to  explore  what  still  continues  undiscovered  in  the 
fonnation  and  phenomena  of  this  material  globe? 

We  havo  thus  wandered  through  the  labors  of  the  ancient  era 
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and  down  the  modern  time.  We  have,  as  it  were,  strayed  through 
an  arlx)r  dense  at  lirHt  with  foliage  and  oppreawed  with  shade,  but 
continually  briglitenin.'^  as  we  journeyed  down  its  vista  towards  the 
clear  pcr8i>ective  at  its  end.  Into  that  perspective  have  we  now 
emerged.  It  is  the  glorious,  all-per\'ading,  all-achieving  present. 
Now,  labor  is  indeed  the  king!  Drawn  from  the  Bkies  by  Franklin's 
jn'omcthean  touch  the  lightning  has  l)eon  yoked  by  Morse,  like  a 
tamed  courser,  to  the  thought-conducting  car.  Upon  one  continent, 
the  genius  of  Arkwi-ifi^ht  i)layed  to  comfort  millions  with  it:3  useful 
Kkill;  ujion  another,  Wliitney  wrought  his  great  invention  to  augment 
beyond  compute  its  wealth  and  welfare.  Up  through  the  realms  of 
air  bounds  tlie  l>alloon,  down  through  the  ocean  depths  descends  the 
bell.  What  Watts  devised,  Fulton  and  his  successor  have  applied 
to  subtlerct  uses,  until  distant  emi)ires  clasp  each  other,  and  the  earth 
is  ch'cled  and  the  fiea  is  knitted  to  the  land  by  the  strange  mystery' 
of  steam.  Through  the  Atlantic  depths  a  submaiine  chain  cable  is 
advancing  to  unite  the  shore  s  of  ^Vmerica  and  Europe.  Across  wide 
oceans  the  affiliated  nations  stretch  their  hands  to  mingle  in  the 
grasp  of  fellowship,  as  llio  colosstil  forms  of  ^liriam  and  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  appeared  to  clasp  each  other  in  the  gloaming,  although 
|)arted  by  a  sea. 

The  very  cun*ent.s  of  the  air  and  ocean  have  been  jointly  made 
subsenicnt  to  tbo  will  of  iimn  in  shoi-tening  the  routes  of  naviga- 
tion; and  the  stars  that  blaze  upon  his  breast,  and  the  emulous  dis- 
tinctions won  from  royal  hands,  attest  the  genius  of  Lieut.  Maurj-. 
In  fchapelier  fabrics  than  of  old,  looms  the  architecture  of  the  sea, 
traced  in  ncvv-  forms  of  speed  and  beauty  by  the  shipwright's  nicer 
skill,  and  statelier  stnictures  rise  upon  the  laud,  and  loftier  spires 
point  out  the  way  to  Heaven,  wrought  by  the  mp'iad  sons  of  toil. 
The  press  wearies  with  its  eliorts  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the 
heart  pants  with  its  throbbings  for  the  welfare  of  lumianity. 
Throughout  the  ranks  of  universal  man,  where  he  still  darkles  in 
the  savage  and  where  he  shines  refulgent  in  the  sage,  the  work  of 
regeneration  gocth  on.  In  the  language  of  a  cotemporary :  **  With- 
in the  last  twenty-ilve  years  all  the  principal  features  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  our  vast  interior  regions  have  been  accurately  detennined; 
the  great  iield^i  of  (Jcntral  Asia  have  been  traversed  in  various  direc- 
tions, from  Bokhara  and  Oxus  to  the  Chinese  Wall;  the  half-known 
river  f;ystenis  of  South  America  have  been  surveyed;  the  ic}^  con- 
tinent aroun<l  the  southern  pole  has  been  discovered;  the  North- 
west j)assage,  the  vjuhs  fatnuH  of  nearly  two  centuries,  is  at  last 
found;  the  ])(^ad  Sea  is  8trii)ped  of  its  fabulous  terrors;  the  course 
of  ih(»  Nigc^r  is  no  longer  a  myth,  and  the  sublime  secret  of  the  Nile 
is  nboiit  \vre:ite(l  from  his  keeping;  tlie  mountains  of  the  moon, 
sou'rhl  for  throujrh  two  thousand  years,  have  been  l>eheld  by  a 
Caucasian  eyes  an  English  steamer  has  ascended  the  Chadda  to  the 
frt>ntici!*  of  the  .^a-eat  kingdom  of  Borneo;  Leichart  and  Stuart  have 
iu'ii('lr"<c«l  Mi(»  wiMcrness  of  Australia;  the  Russians  have  descended 
fi-oni  Irkouts(!h  to  the  moutli  of  the  Amoor;  the  antiquated  walls  of 
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dlines^  prejudice  have  cracked  and  are  fast  tumbling  down ;  and 
the  caiivtis  screeiiB  wbicb  Hurroimded  Jnpaii  have  been  cut  liy  tbu 
tiharp  ed^L^e  of  American  enterprise." 

Bebold  this  lordly  pile,  tlie  eitj  of  your  home,  rich  in  its  fretted 
domes,  its  •^'■or^eous  paiaces  and  many  chanibcTod  mansions,  risin;^ 
hke  ail  exhalation  frcim  the  deep,  and  ioomin/,^  ^Tandly  in  the  amber 
air!  Evoked  aa  if  l>y  nia^^ific,  like  the  Palace  oi  Aia^ldiii;  iU  mai-ts 
crowded  with  the  menhandise  of  every  clinie,  its  harbor  dense  with 
the  navies  of  all  nations,  rivaling  uhl  Tyre  in  the  mai^^nitude  of  its 
n»minerce,  and  illumining,'  the  western  continent  with  the  hLster  of 
its  arts;  a  vast  commimity,  wherein  are  minp^led  the  motley  denizens 
(d  every  zone,  and  from  which  emanate  linancial  iniiuencen  tliat  per* 
vade  the  globe;  what  a  stupendous  monument  it  is,  and  will  be  to 
all  future  time  of  tlie  omnipotence  of  labor!  A  Bpiiitual  world  is 
burfitinff  on  the  sense,  and  thougli  its  revelations  are  steeped  in  the 
marvellous  and  the  incredible,  yet  bnraun  foresifj^ht  dares  nut  proph- 
esy what  wonders  of  the  unseen  void  arc  yet  to  be  exitlored  by  man. 
If  Newton,  while  he  lived,  believed  himself  a  mere  pithtrerof  shells 
upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean  of  intelli'^feoce,  a  l>ulder  freneratiun  has 
arisen  which  quits  that  shore,  and  fearlessly  sails  forth  upon  that 
sea,  and  'mid  the  widely  opening  wonders  of  the  view,  scans  with 
a  clearer  eye  the  mysteries  of  being,  as  it  speeds  aiojig  to  its  eternal 
bourne.  But  here  our  task  jnuat  close.  The  word  of  Ctod,  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  the  monitor  within  uh,  all  unite  in  uttering  this  inan- 
dftte  unto  man:  Work  while  you  may,  with  all  your  energies,  **for 
the  nipfht  Cometh  soon  in  which  uo  man  can  work/'  In  whatever 
sphere  yoirr  lot  is  cast,  see  to  it  that  you  do  your  duty  faithfully  and 
well.  However  subordinate  your  station,  it  is  houomble  if  you  dig- 
nify it  by  tiie  apphcation  of  your  industrj',  and  adorn  it  with  the 
luster  of  your  virtues. 

"  Hooor  ftud  shame  from  no  eonditioii  rise. 
Aft  well  your  part,  in  tliitt  the  Lonur  lies/* 

There  ia  no  condition  so  Bubsei*\aent,  none  so  exalted,  aa  to  be 
exempt  from  its  responsi bib  ties,  which  can  no  more  be  shunned 
with  honor  than  the  sentinel  in  the  hour  of  dan*^er  can  desert  his 
post,  or  the  monarch  sacrihce  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Action  is 
the  watchword,  and  progress  the  deatiny  of  man.  The  more  stren- 
n  II sly  you  labor,  the  mure  you  magnify  your  powers  and  exalt  your 
;  /  jon.  No  object  in  natui*e  h  so  insigniiicant  as  to  bo  without  a 
(unction.  And  shall  man^  the  grandest  work  of  all,  degenerate  into 
the  meanest;  become  a  useless  things  where  all  \?aw  piu'posed  to  be 
useful,  and  mar  the  lianuony  of  ortler  by  the  discortl  uf  inacLion  ? 
No!  It  were  as  easy  to  suspend  the  motion  of  a  planet,  without 
liurling  it  in  ruin  from  its  sphere,  as  for  nmn  with<mt  rontinuous 
tffort  i<J  achieve  his  destiny.  This  truth  has  burst  like  a  meteor 
uiH*n  the  nations.  It  startles  and  illumines.  Everywhere,  through 
every  channel,  among  every  people,  far  and  wide  over  the  surface 
of  this  ponderous  globe,  are  tJio  claims  of  labor  vindicated  and  en- 
nobled.    A  stupendous  exposition,  convened  in  annual  succession. 
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at  London  and  New  York,  and  Paris,  has  brought  together,  from 
every  land,  the  industry,  resources,  and  invention  of  the  world. 

There,  at  that  grand  high  carnival  of  labor,  the  nations  mingle 
in  a  common  throng  to  bend  the  suppliant  knee  before  its  throne. 
Labor  is  king!  The  multitude  are  shaking  off  the  sloth  of  ages. 
The  song  of  labor  hath  more  fascination  than  the  strain  the  syren 
sung.  This  glorious  millenium  is  working  out  redemption  for  man- 
kind from  the  thrall  of  degradation  and  oppression.  The  Ishmael- 
ite  shall  soon  be  rescued  from  the  curse  of  Hagar's  offspring.  No 
longer  shall  the  Tartar  roam  his  boundless  steppes  inactive,  nor  the 
Arab  prosecute  his  roving  and  nomadic  life.  The  tawny  Indian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  burnished  Ethiop,  shall  burst 
the  fetters  of  their  mental  bondage,  and  human  nature  everywhere, 
through  all  its  ranks  and  ranges  of  condition,  its  varieties  of  hue 
and  shade,  its  grades  of  elevation  and  debasement,  its  diversity  of 
tribes  and  races,  shall  stand  forth  redeemed  in  the  golden  effulgence 
of  that  mom  which  is  dawning  on  the  world's  long  night  of  lethargy 
and  error.  For  this  grand  consummation  be  it  ours  to  strive  with 
unremitting  toil,  and  haply  even  we  may  have  our  names  emblazoned 
on  the  scroll  of  fame. 


MUNDUS. 

BY  JOSEPH  W.  ^TNANS. 
QmmI  rida  f^mutato^wmine,  de  U  fabuia  namtur. 

When  Javenal  forsook  his  pen; 

That  stem,  witiric  teacher 
Left  half  untold  the  crimes  of  men— 

The  guilt  of  human  nature. 

From  shores  by  Bchrin^'s  waters  wet, 

To  Ind's  remotest  nation, 
A  soulless,  sordid,  sellish  set, 

Make  up  Earth's  population. 

The  troublous  tribes  of  men  will  cease 

From  rapine,  rage,  and  riot; 
"When  Hyrcan  tigers  covet  peace, 

And  Bussian  wolves  are  quiet. 

Gigantic  wrongs,  long  unrestrained. 
Have  gruwn  completely  chronic; 

As  Sardian  herbs  the  features  trained 
Into  a  scowl  sardonic. 

War  spreads  its  desolating  glare 
From  columns  densely  serried; 

Fierce  as  the  flame  that  flakes  where 
Enceladus  lies  buried. 
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Where  faith  and  tmth  RhonM  greenly  grow, 
The  heart  yields,  from  its  stubble, 

Such  harvests  only  as  did  flow 
From  England's  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Unstinted  bounties  still  inspire 

A  gratitude  as  glowing, 
As  when  fond  Scylla  slew  her  sire 

To  speed  her  dainty  wooing. 

More  victims  to  the  crime  of  Cain, 

Give  doHjverate  solution, 
Thou  graced  the  tumbril  and  the  wain 

Of  Dantou's  revolution. 

Like  Joseph's  brethren,  brothers  strive 

The  ties  of  blood  to  foster: 
So  once  the  mild  Cambyses  strove; 

So  strove  the  gentle  Gloster. 

A  wanton  age  is  **  Christian*"  claimed, 

By  catachrese  as  glaring. 
As  erst  the  Fates  were  **Sparer8**  named, 

Because  they  were  unsimring. 

What  though  a  meed  of  fame  is  due 

To  Man's  exalted  mission; 
The  blandishments  of  sense  subdue 

His  loftiest  ambition. 

Thus  Babylon,  with  festive  charms. 

Entangled  Alexander; 
Thus  Capuan  arts,  not  Roman  arms. 

Made  Hannibal  surrender. 

Pale  Justice  sits,  in  ermined  state, 

With  not  a  stain  upon  her; 
Impartial,  and  immaculate 

As  Jeffreys'  spotless  honor. 

Without  delay  the  Law  moves  on 

To  its  completed  issue: 
Penelop(j  thus  nimbly  spun 

Her  web  of  varied  tissue. 

While  dissolute  desires  encroach 

On  habits  more  i)rimeval; 
What  once  was  Noah*s  grave  reproach, 

Is  now  a  sanctioned  evil. 

From  farthest  East  to  utmost  West; 

From  dwarf  to  giant's  stature. 
Crime  ciurdles  in  the  human  breast; 

Vice  venoms  human  nature. 


GEORGE  L.  WOODS. 


pY  pAx.vm  p  ^cpoNAJ-a 


GOYERKOR  Woods  is  one  of  tho  most  distinctive  repre- 
t5ontiitive  men  in  t!ie  risinir  commoiiwealtli  f>f 
Oregon,  Indeed,  he  niiiy  l>e  regnrded  as  the  ninst  noted 
and  conspicuous  among  the  muny  really  bi'illiant  and 
able  men  who  give  character  to  that  Ptate,  possessing 
that  wonderful  soreery  of  speech  \vhi<di  Nature  hcstows 
on  but  few  of  her  children^  ami  wliieh  run  so  easily  ad- 
vance its  possessor  to  renown.  Whatever  be  bis  other 
qualifications,  Governor  Woods  is  unquestionably  tlte 
most  eloquent  orator  now  living  in  the  Paciiie  i^tates, 
and  as  sueli  is  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
representative  men  of  the  nation, 

George  Lemuel  Woods,  the  present  (rovernor  of 
Oregon,  was  born  in  lioone  county,  Missouri,  July  30th, 
1832.  He  is  of  Scottish  deseent,  his  ancestors  having  come 
over  to  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Ilis  fatlier  was  Ijorn  in 
Kentucky;  his  mother  in  Tennessee:  the  former  removetl 
to  Missouri,  and  settled  tliere  in  1808.  The  subject  of 
these  renjarks  is  the  second  of  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
dead.  He  removed  from  Missouri  to  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  in  1847,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  has  re- 
sided there  ever  since^  much  of  the  time  in  what  is  known 
as  Eastern  Oregon,  that  portion  of  the  St:ite  lying  east  of 
the  Cascade  mountains.     In  April,  1852,  ho  was  married^ 
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and  began  life  without  means,  relying  wholly  upon  his 
own  exertions;  taking  a  homestead  upon  unimproved 
Government  lands,  which  he  cultivated  by  his  own  labor, 
building  houses  and  barns,  fencing  and  plowing,  after  the 
manner  of  settlers  on  the  border. 

In  1856,  having  determined  to  enter  a  different  sphere 
in  life,  with  a  family  to  be  supported,  and  only  a  limited 
common-school  education,  young  Woods  sold  his  property 
and  entered  school,  intending  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
study  of  the  law.  and  continued  his  earnest  and  successful 
studies  until  his  means  were  exhausted.  Having  thus 
prosecuted  his  preparatory  studies  under  difficulties,  he 
purchased  a  small  law  library;  paid  for  it  by  working  at  a 
carpenter's  bench  during  the  da)-;  and  studied  its  con- 
tents by  night,  until  ready  to  be  admitted  to  practice.  His 
success  at  the  bar  corresponded  with  his  indomitable 
resolution,  and  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  his  district. 

In  July,  18G3,  Gov.  Woods'  pul)lic  life  connnenced 
by  his  appointment  to  the  Judgeship  of  Wasco  county, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  a  year  with  satisfaction  to  the 
community  and  honor  to  himself.  In  March,  1864,  he 
was  nominated  on  the  Union  Presidential  Electoral  ticket, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  that  campaign,  making  known 
the  remarkable  powers  as  a  popular  orator  and  stump 
speaker  which  have  since  given  him  a  national  distinction. 
His  boldness  and  eloquence  of  speech  made  him  the 
particular  mark  for  his  political  adversaries  in  that  State, 
where  election  campaigns  are  conducted  with  great  vigor 
and  in  the  true  Western  style.  In  Oregon,  opponents, 
whether  candidates  or  campaigners,  travel  together,  meet 
face  to  face,  and  discuss  the  issues  from  haiid  to  hand, 
sometimes  before  vast  throngs;  and  for  that  sort  of  discus- 
sion Woods  was  admirably  prepared  through  his  rapid  flow 
of  language,  ready  wit,  and  graceful  conduct  as  a  speaker. 
In  that  memorable  campaign,  the  Democracy  selected  the 
lion.  Aaron  E.  Wait,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and 
a  g{»ntleman  of  commanding  abilities,  while  the  Union 
party  chose  the  )''oung  and  then  unknown  George  L.  Woods 
as  their  champion.  Tlic  conflict  was  fierce  and  exciting, 
and  Wait  was  vanquished  at  every  encounter. 


Two  years  after,  Woods  was  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 
'dent,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  his  commission,  he  was  nominated 
for  Governor  by  the  Union  State  convention  of  Oregon, 
The  opposing  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side  was  the 
Hon.  James  L,  Kelly,  an  old  and  experienced  politician, 
and  an  eminent  lawj^er.  Again  young  Woods  had  a 
foenian  wortliy  of  his  steel:  the  struggle  was  the  most 
ex('iting  in  the  history  of  Oregon  politics,  and  occurred 
just  at  the  time  of  President  Johnson'^  rupture  with 
ills  party,  and  when  the  whnle  country  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement.  The  conflict  between  the  rival 
champions  was  resolute  and  deadly  beyond  all  precedent; 
but,  as  in  the  previous  campaign,  and  notwithstanding 
I  the  formidable  character  of  his  adversary,  Woods  was 
equal  to  the  great  occasion,  discomfited  his  opponent  at 
every  turn,  and  was  elected. 

During  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  California,  in 
1867,  the  Republican  tftatc  Central  Committee  invited 
Gov.  Woods  to  come  to  their  assistance;  and  although  in 
feeble  health,  he  responded  at  once,  traveled  and  labored 
incessantly,  making  thirty  speeches  in  thirty-live  consccu* 
tive  nights,  (»f  which  twenty-six  were  in  the  open  air  and 
before  immense  audiences.  His  popularity  was  every- 
where established;  no  public  speaker  in  that  State  ever 
created  gi*eater  euthusiasm,  ov  won  brighter  laurels.  His 
speech  in  the  great  Tnion  Hall  in  San  Francisco  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  excellcDt  and  powerful  ever 
heard  in  that  city.  It  is  true  that  on  account  of  an 
unfortunate  division,  his  party  was  defeated;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  eloquent 
Oregonian,  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  saved  the  Re- 
publican party  of  Calil<>ruia  from  utter  demoralization 
through  division  and  disaster. 

In  the  winter  of  1808,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committees  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut,  Gov.  Woods  went  to  the  East  and  as- 
gisted  in  canvassing  those  States.  His  success  and  popu- 
larity were  as  great  in  classic  New  England  as  they  had 
been  in  the  distant  west  of  Oregon  and  California.  While 
1ft 
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more  than  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  oreitors  and 
stump-speakers  of  the  nation  took  part  in  that  exciting 
and  desperate  canvass,  the  leading  journals  of  those 
States  referred  to  the  Oregonian  as  being  the  most  elo- 
quent and  brilliant  of  them  all ;  and  through  such  grave 
testimony,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  competition,  it  was 
there  demonstrated  that  his  fame  and  popularity  are  not 
things  belonging  only  in  the  Far  West. 

In  person,  Gov.  Woods  is  tall,  graceful,  and  command- 
ing, with  a  handsome,  cheerful  face,  whicli  is  set  off  by  a 
full,  flowing  beard,  and  manifesting  the  utmost  mental 
activity.  He  is  one  of  those  positive  and  magnetic  men 
who  draw  around  them  a  great  number  of  intimate  and 
devoted  friends,  and  possess  about  an  equal  mumber  of 
very  decided  enemies ;  but,  in  his  case,  these  last  are  the 
result  of  political  antagonism.  His  political  adversaries 
in  Oregon  regard  him  as  their  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive foe,  and  on  the  other  hand,  his  political  friends 
consider  him  their  most  steadfast  and  indomitable  cham- 
pion, who  never  loses  a  battle.  His  manner  of  speaking 
is  rapid,  but  distinct  and  impressive,  never  using  long  or 
high-sounding  words  or  indulging  in  any  extravagance  or 
impropriety  of  metaphor.  Ho  seems  to  depend  on  the 
natural  forces  of  ideas  rather  than  upon  the  sonorous- 
ness of  words;  and  although  never  written,  unless  by  some 
very  swift  reporter  at  the  time  of  their  deliver}^,  his 
speeches  would  be  considered  well  adapted  to  the  most 
refined  of  lecture-rooms.  Although  they  may  be  at  times 
insupportably  severe,  his  remarks  are  never  coarse  or 
personally  offensive.  Perhaps  no  American  orator  is 
capable  of  a  quicker  or  keener  retort,  but  it  is  a  cut  from 
a  rapier,  rather  than  a  stroke  with  a  bludgeon.  This 
peculiar  style  of  political  fence  is  one  of  Woods'  strongest 
points,  and  is  an  essential  of  popular  stump  speaking  in 
Oregon,  where  political  meetings  are  actually  debates 
before  both  sides,  of  the  question,  and  where  the  orator 
is  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  by  his  opponent  or  by 
some  questioner  in  the  audience.  Such  a  thing  as  a  set^ 
speech  at  a  political  meeting  in  that  State  would  be  one 
of  the  most  grotesque  of  absurdities,  and  an  orator  with- 
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out  presence  of  niiod  and  the  capacity  to  turn  an  unex- 
pected question  to  good  account^  would  be  a  gentleman 
to  be  pitied  and  a  person  suitable  for  immediate  emigra- 
tion. Notwithstanding  his  rapid  utterance,  and  their 
sometimes  great  length,  Woodn  speeches  cannot  be  called 
diffuse  in  style;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  each 
an  exliaustive  argument — ^an  oration  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  ending,  and  often 
containing  passages  of  lofty  and  surprising  beauty,  but 
never  extending  to  empty  declamation  or  the  transgres- 
sion of  rhetorical  laws. 

The  writer  of  this  has  heard  Gov,  Woods  many  times 
both  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  is  of  opinion  that  as 
a  popular  orator,  he  is  the  most  brilliant  and  etlective  now 
living  in  either  of  those  States.  As  an  orator,  as  a  patriot, 
citizen,  and  man,  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  place,  not  only 
among  the  representative  men  of  the  Pacific,  but  of  the 
whole  country.  The  distinction  which  he  has  attained 
under  great  disadvantages  at  home,  he  is  capable  of  ]uain- 
taing  anywhere  in  the  Republic;  and  if  life  and  circum- 
stances permit,  his  friends  may  hope  to  see  him  in  a 
position  as  nationally  distinctive  as  that  is  individual  and 
distinguished  which  he  now  bears  to  his  own  State, 
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FRANK  TiLFORD  IS  of  Scotcli-Irish  descent,  and  a  native  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  the  year  1745,  a  remote 
ancestor,  John  Tilford,  emigrated  with  his  lamily  from  the 
N'orth  of  Ireland  and  nettled  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. The  descendants  of  this  family  are  now  scattered 
through  the  Western  States.  Tliey  belong  to  that  liardy 
race  of  pioneers,  wlio,  after  driving  the  Indian  tribes 
fVoui  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  ifississippi  Valley, 
laid  well  and  deep  in  their  wilderness  homes  the  founda- 
tions of  a  free  government. 

In  the  spring  nf  the  year  1849,  Frank  Tilford,  then 
twenty -seven  years  of  age,  with  a  small  party  of  youthful 
adventurers,  started  overland  for  the  Facifie.  He  arrived 
in  California  in  August  of  that  year,  and  from  that  time 
until  now  has  resided  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco,  when  the  place  w^as 
a  Pueblo,  Mr*  Tilford  was  a  niemljer  of  the  Ayuntami- 
EKTO,  and  in  that  capacity  contributed  largely  and  bene- 
ficially to  the  development  of  the  future  city.  The  cause 
of  education  received  from  him  earnest  attention,  and 
to  his  exertions  we  owe  the  first  endowment  ever  bestow- 
ed upon  a  public  school  in  San  Francisco.  He  endeavored, 
although  iueirectually,  to  procure  an  appropriation  of 
some  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  corporation  to 
the  cstabhshment  of  a  College  of  the  Pacific.  Had  the 
scheme  succeeded,  we  miglit,  ycarhs  ago,  have  had  on  this 
'umii  a  University  richly  endowed  and  ranking  with  the 
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noblest  educational  institutions  of  the  land.  At  that 
time,  unfortunately,  a  large  majority  of  our  people  lived 
only  for  and  in  the  immediate  piesent;  few  either  appre- 
ciated or  cared  for  the  magnificent  future  which  awaited 
their  adopted  State ;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  such  in- 
difference was  the  failure  of  all  propositions  of  a  public 
character,  which  did  not  promise  a  speedy  remunerative 
return  to  the  community. 

In  May,  1850,  Mr.  Tilford  was  elected  Recorder,  or 
Criminal  Judge,  of  San  Francisco.  He  held  the  position 
for  one  year.  During  his  tenn  of  office,  San  Francisco 
was  noted  for  the  fierce  ccmtroversies  which  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  title  and  possession  of  the  lands  within  her 
limits.  These  conflicts,  commencing  in  acts  of  lawless- 
ness, ended,  too  often,  in  sanguinary  violence,  and  became, 
therefore,  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  the  criminal 
courts.  In  all  such  cases  the  sympathies  of  the  Judge 
were  with  the  actual  and  honest  occupant,  and  the  law 
was  administered  to  protect  him  against  the  aggressions 
of  trespassers  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  without 
the  shadow  of  legal  title  or  equitable  claim.  The  firm 
yet  just  course  pursued  by  Recorder  Tilford  in  these 
troublesome  disputes,  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  all  well-disposed  citizens.  His  re-election  to  the 
same  position,  it  was  conceded,  was  certain,  had  he  been 
a  candidate.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Demo- 
(iratic  party  placed  Judge  Tilford  before  the  people  as  their 
candidate  for  Mayor  at  the  municipal  election  in  April, 
1851.  The  nomination  was  made  against  the  earnest, 
openly-expressed  wishes  of  the  candidate,  and  finally  ac- 
cepted with  great  reluctance.  The  contest  was  animated, 
and  rendered  more  interesting  as  being  the  first  to  occur 
in  California  on  strict  partisan  issues.  The  Whig  party, 
tlien,  for  the  first  time,  organized,  and  under  the  leader- 
*»liil)  of  T.  Butler  King,  collector  of  the  port,  achieved  the 
most  brilliant,  and  almost  the  only  victory,  which  ever 
rewarded  its  expiring  efforts  in  California.  The  average 
majority  against  the  Democratic  ticket  was  not  less  than 
one  thousand,  while  the  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  was 
defeated  by  only  four  hundred  votes. 
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Shortly  after  the  election,  Judge  Tilford  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  R.  A,  Lockwood  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, two  gentlemen  of  commanding  abilities,  now  de- 
ceased* This  firm  instituted  a  suit  which  created  intense 
and  general  excitement — Metcalf  vs.  Argentiand  others — 
the  cau^  ctfd)re  of  tliat  day.  The  plaintitr  complained  of 
a  trespass  committed  by  the  defendants  in  entering  his 
house  and  searching  the  premises.  They  (the  defend- 
ants) were  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1851. 
The  whole  case  involved  the  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
action  of  the  Committee.  Plaintifl'  laid  his  damages  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  were  two  trials  of  this  cause, 
but  the  jury,  on  both  occasionSj  were  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  verdict. 

In  the  summer  of  1851^  Judge  Tilford  visited  Oregon 
and  remained  some  five  months  in  Portland*  where  he 
practiced  law  with  considerable  success.  Feeling,  at  the 
end  of  that  short  period,  that  lie  w^as  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilization^ — Oregon  being  but  a  dreary  abiding  place 
eighteen  years  ago — he  returned  to  8an  Francisco  enrly 
in  1852,  and  resumed  the  pnictice.  He  iibtained  a  high 
reputation  at  the  bar,  hut  principally  as  a  criminal  lawyer. 

From  1852  to  1850,  during  which  time  Judge  Tilford 
was  practicing  law,  the  San  Francisco  bar  numbered  among 
its  criminal  lawyers,  CoL  Baker,  Gov.  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Bailie  Peyton.  VJov.  Footc,  Edw^ard  F.  Marshall/ CoL 
James,  and  Harry  liyrne.  now,  as  then,  District  Attorney 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  1854,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  for 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco.  In  that 
year  the  Native  American  party  first  appeared  in  Califor- 
nia as  a  distinct  political  organization.  ^*  Towering  in  its 
pride  of  plaee/'  it  swept  all  before  it  and  succeeded  in 
electing  every  one  of  its  nominees.  The  Whig  party  was 
crushed  out  of  existence.  The  Democracy  held  together, 
and  although  defeated,  were  not  demoralized. 

In  1855,  Judge  Tilford  received  the  complijuent  of 
the  nomination,  unanimously  tendered  him  by  the  county 
convention  of  his  party,  for  State  Senator.  He  took  the 
field  ac^ainst  the  enemy,  before  wliose  power  he  had  fallen 
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the  previous  year,  and  at  the  fall  election  was  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-five  hundred  votes. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  California  legislature  was 
one  of  unusual  interest  to  the  political  parties  of  the 
State.  The  Native  American  party  had  been  successful 
at  the  State  election  and  returned  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  assembly  they  had  the  decided  control, 
and  in  the  senate,  one  majority.  The  first  question  which 
arose  was  in  reference  to  a  joint  convention  to  elect  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  whose 
term  had  expired.  The  Democrats  opposed  the  conven- 
tion and  favored  the  postponement  of  the  election.  Sen- 
ator Tilford  made  the  only  speech  on  the  Democratic 
side ;  taking  the  ground  that  the  State  election  had  turned 
on  local  and  personal  issues ;  was  no  just  indication  of 
the  popular  judgment,  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic, 
if  not  disastrous  to  the  public  interests,  to  place  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  representative  of  a  fac- 
tion which  had  no  national  existence,  and  whose  career 
was  destined  to  a  speedy  termination.  This  speech  was 
published  in  all  the  Democratic  journals  of  the  State,  and 
was  generally  accepted  as  defining  the  attitude  of  the 
Democracy. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone the  assembly  resolution  in  favor  of  a  joint  conven- 
tion, and  the  motion  was  carried — Hon.  Wilson  Flint 
acting  with  the  Democratic  members.  The  people  of  the 
State,  at  the  election  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1856, 
sustained  the  course  pursued  by  a  majority  of  the  senate. 

Another  debate  of  a  political  character  occurred  in  the 
senate,  important  as,  in  part,  the  cause  and  precursor  of 
the  fall  of  the  Native  American  party  in  California.  The 
assembly,  in  which  that  party  had  a  large  majority,  as 
stated,  had  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  election 
of  lion.  X.  P.  Iknks  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  for  the  reason, 
as  alleged,  that  he  was  ''the  exponent  of  sectional  ideas 
and  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  When  this  resolu- 
tion came  to  the  senate*  the  Native  American  members. 
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after  43aucus  held,  unwilling  to  pass,  yet  hardly  prepared 
to  oppose,  resolved  on  tabling  it.  The  discussion  which 
arose  was  the  most  interesting  and  excithig  which,  up  to 
that  period,  had  occurred  in  the  California  Lefi;i8lature. 
Hawks,  iSenator  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  eloquent 
Ferguson  uf  Sacramento,  favored  the  tabling  uf  the  reso- 
lution. Senators!  Maudeville  and  TiUVird  urged  its  pas- 
sago.  The  motion  to  talde  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
clear  vote ;  but  in  tJie  discussion  which  preceded  the  final 
vote,  were  sown  the  seedp  of  the  ultimate  dissohition  of 
the  Native  American  party  iu  the  State.  Upon  the  fall 
of  that  party,  a  large  nuoiber  transferred  allegiance  to 
the  victorious  enemy,  while  anotlier  very  iHHiisiderable 
element  united  with  the  National  Republican  party,  then 
about  organizing.  The  speech  oF  Judge  Tilford  on  this 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  legislature.  A  comparison  will 
show  that  this  speech  embodied  the  views,  in  almost  the 
identical  language,  afterwards  set  fortli  in  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  convention  which  at  Cincinnati  nomina- 
ted James  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency. 

While  a  senator  from  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Tilford  was 
a  member  of  the  judiciary  committeCj  antl  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  his  term  was  chairman  of  the  same — a  po- 
sition which  gave  him  considerable  control  in  the  passage 
and  defeat  of  bills.  No  little  credit  is  due  to  him  for  re- 
vising and  preparing  amendments  to  the  criminal  law  of 
the  State.  He  reported  tw(»  bills  fnr  that  priipose,  which 
passed  the  senate,  and,  with  some  slight  alteration  from 
the  assembly,  became  law.  Among  other  features  in  these 
bills,  whipping  for  petit  larceny^  and  the  death  penalty  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Jury  in  cases  of  robbery  and  grand 
larceny,  were  abolished;  the  attempt  to  commit  a  crime 
was  made  pun!sbal>le,  and  degrees  in  murder  and  other 
offences  were  introduced  and  defined.  The  views  of  the 
author  of  these  measures  were  set  forth  in  a  speech  on 
crimes  mid^  punishments,  and  the  argument  made  that  the 
certamty,  not  the  severdy  of  punishment,  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  crimes.  This  speech  was  printed  and  ex- 
tensively circulated,  the  leading  ideas  receiving  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  press  and  bar. 
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Judge  Tilford  often  recalls  with  pride  his  advocacy  of 
a  bill  which  became  a  law,  to  enable  aliens  to  inherit  real 
and  personal  estate  as  fully  as  native  bom  citizens — a 
measure  which,  just  in  itself,  has  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  He  also  advo- 
cated, with  zeal  and  deep  interest,  a  confirmation  of 
the  celebrated  Van  Ness  Ordinance  by  the  legislature. 
The  measure  then  failed,  but  in  1858  was  adopted,  and  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
salutary  measures  ever  passed  by  a  California  legislature. 

To  Horace  Hawcs,  then  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
is  undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  the  Consolidation  Bill. 
It  originated  with  him.  Yet,  when  it  came  to  the  senate, 
it  met  with  a  violent  opposition,  and  but  for  the  cordial 
and  active  support  which  it  received  from  Senators  Til- 
ford  and  Shaw,  must  have  miscarried. 

The  property  owners  of  San  Francisco  at  that  time 
will  always  gratefully  remember  the  constant,  persistent 
opposition  which  Mr.  Tilford  made  to  any  and  all  schemes 
for  the  control  by  individuals  or  corporations  of  the  har- 
bor and  water  front  of  the  city. 

In  1856,  Judge  Tilford  was  a  candidate  before  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  for  Congress.  His  oppo- 
nent was  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Scott,  who  received  the 
nomination  by  a  small  majority.  The  party  in  California 
was  then  divided  into  two  very  distinct  elements — the 
chivalry,  or  Southern  wing,  and  the  more  conservative 
portion,  composed  of  men  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  opposed  to  radicalism  in  any  shape.  Judge  Til- 
ford belonged  to  the  latter  division.  The  Federal  office- 
holders acted  generally  with  the  chivalry  wing;  and  gave 
an  almost  unanimous  support  to  the  successful  candidate. 

The  Legislature  which  convened  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  1857,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  electing 
two  United  States  Senators,  in  place  of  Willliam  M.  Gwin 
and  John  B.  Wcller.  The  Hon.  David  C.  Broderick  w^as 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  elected  in  joint 
convention,  on  the  first  ballot,  to  succeed  John  B.  Weller. 
Judge  Tilford  was  an  active,  zealous,  untiring  supporter 
of  Mr.  Broderick.     He  was  selected  to  make  the  nomina- 
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lion,  wliich  lie  did,  accompaming  it  with  a  speech  which 
was  published  and  wamily  applauded  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  Senator, 

In  1857,  Judge  Tilford  received  from  the  President 
the  appointment  of  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  which  position  he  held  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years.  This  appointment  was  made  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  many  and  faithful  services  rendered  by  the 
appointee  in  beljaif  of  liis  party. 

Upon  retiring  from  office,  and  on  a  final  accounting 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  he  received  not  only  an 
acquittance,  but  an  order  for  money  found  to  be  due  him 
— a  practical  endorsement  of  double  value. 

During  his  stay  in  the  Naval  Office,  he  participated 
in  every  political  canvass  which  occurred  in  the  State* 

When,  in  18G0,  the  memorable  division  took  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  resulting  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Jolm  C.  Breckenridge, 
Judge  Tilford's  earnest  wish  and  efforts  were  for  a  reun- 
ion of  the  party  in  ralifornia.  lie  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  party  loaders  to  present  but  one  electoral 
ticket  to  the  people*  The  caiidi dates  for  presidential 
electors  were  to  east  the  vote  of  the  State  as  a  majority 
of  the  ballots  they  received  might  indicate  the  preference 
of  the  masses  of  the  party.  This  plan  failing.  Judge 
Tilford  then  gave  his  support  to  Breckenridge.  He  can- 
vassed the  State  with  unllagging  spirit,  although  his  views 
did  not  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  either  wing  of  the 
party*  He  had  always  opposed  ^eress^ion  as  unconstitu- 
tional, wrong  in  theor}-  and  pernicious  in  practice.  On 
the  other  hand^  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  journals  of  the  North,  he  believed 
coercion  a  dangerous  remedy,  liable  to  terminate  in  the 
subversion  of  States'  rights  and  the  centralization  of 
power — that,  while  the  Federal  government  had  the  un- 
doubted right  to  maintain  and  defend  its  own  existence, 
imminent  danger  to  popular  liberty  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  standing  armies  and  military  dictatorship. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
our  national  difficulties  was  impossible,  that  the  issue  waal 
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to  be  presented  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword — ^he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  sustain  the  government  under  which  he 
lived  and  to  which  he  owed  allegiance. 

In  the  same  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
San  Francisco  leaders  of  the  Breckenridge  branch  of  the 
Democracy,  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  vindicating  the  course  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  nominating  Breckenridge,  and  the  claims  of  their  can- 
didate to  popular  support.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Hon.  0.  C.  Pratt,  since  Judge  of  the  12th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, lion.  R.  Augustus  Thompson,  formerly  a  member 
of  Congi'css  from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Tilford.  The  address 
prepared  and  published  by  these  gentlemen,  set  forth  very 
ably  and  eloquently  all  the  positions  which  the  press  and 
speakers  of  the  Breckenridge  vnng  afterwards  sustained. 

From  1801  to  1863,  Judge  Tilford  was  not  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession;  and,  although  feeling  a 
profound  interest  iu  the  events  progressing  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  abstained  from  any  active  participation  in 
politics. 

In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  the  then 
Territory  of  Xevada,  and  entered  again  on  his  professional 
labors. 

In  1864,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Storey  County,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
until  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  placed  the 
control  of  the  public  schools  in  other  hands.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  apj)ointed  City  Attorney  of  Virginia 
City,  and  retained  by  a  Board  of  Aldermen  politically 
opposed  to  him.  One  incident  in  his  career  in  Nevada  is 
particularly  worthy  of  mention.  It  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1804.  In  August  of  that  year,  a  concerted  and 
general  uprising  of  the  miners  of  the  Virginia  District 
ti>ok  place,  caused  by  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages. 
l*;\bi>r  was  suspended.  Threats  of  violence  were  freely 
made  against  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gould  &  Curry 
mine.  At  one  time  there  appeared  serious  danger  of  a 
wide  destruction  of  property  by  the  multitude.  The 
procession,  numbering  three  to  four  thousand  strong, 
inarched  through  the  streets  of  Virginia,  and  finally  as- 
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trembled  in  front  of  the  Internatioruii  Hotel.  At  the  earn- 
it  request  of  Mr,  Stewart;  now  United  States  Senator, 
and  other  prominent  citizens,  Judge  Tilford  consented 
to  address  the  exasperated  crowd.  His  remarks  were 
well-timed,  well-recei\'ed^  and  had  a  very  happy  effect 
The  people  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  whole  proceed- 
ing ended  harmlessly. 

In  the  spring  of  1866^  Mr.  Tilford^  feeling  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  revival  of  prosperity  in 
Yirginia  City,  sought  a  new  and  more  promising  locality. 

At  that  time,  the  Excelsior  Mining  District,  in  Ne- 
vada county,  California,  engrossed  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  mineral  regions  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was 
then,  and  for  some  time  past  had  been,  largely  interested 
in  the  mines  of  that  section.  Thither  he  removed  in 
May,  and  opened  a  law  office  in  the  town  of  Meadow 
Lake,  in  connection  ^vith  J.  C,  Foster,  Esq.  The  district 
proved  a  runious  failure.  The  character  and  peculiar 
formation  of  the  ledges,  the  vast  amount  of  rebellious 
sulphurets  in  the  metalliferous  lodes,  and  more  than  all, 
the  length  of  the  winter,  which,  in  this  mountainous  re- 
gion, extends  over  eight  months,  united  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  thousands,  who  had  invested  their  means 
iu  the  mines  of  the  locality.  While  residing  at  '^  Meadow 
Lake,"  Mr*  Tilford  edited  the  ^^Siinj'  an  independent 
newspaper.  He  also  prepared  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  mines,  and  history  of  mining  operations,  in  Excelsior; 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery,  settlement,  resources^ 
scenery  and  prospects  of  this  romantic  section  of  country. 
This  interesting  narrative  first  appeared  in  Bean's  Direc- 
tory of  Nevada  county,  (1S6G)  and  also,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  the  CALiFORxrA  Scrap  Book  (1869).  It  is  replete 
with  valuabh.*  knowledge  concerning  an  extensive  and  al- 
most uuknow^n  region,  (remarkable  for  its  mineral  rich- 
ness as  well  as  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery) 
and  being  written  in  very  attractive  style,  will  repay 
attentive  perusal. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  the  Democratic  convention 
of^ Nevada  county  met  at  Grass  Valley.     Hearing  that  ain 
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eflfort  would  be  made  to  give  him  some  place  on  the  ticket, 
and  having  abandoned  the  field  of  politics,  Judge  Tilford 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  convention,  declining  any  nomi- 
nation. The  convention,  however,  aware  of  his  popu- 
larity and  abilities  as  a  public  speaker,  unanimously  nomi- 
nated him  for  State  Senator.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  of  the  county,  he 
accepted  the  nomination.  No  one  supposed  his  election 
was  possible.  Nevada  county  had  been,  and  was  still 
claimed  as,  the  banner  county  of  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  majority  in  1804,  was  over  twelve  hundred. 
At  the  judicial  election  in  1865,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Supreme  Judge  received  one  thousand  majority. 
Judge  Tilford  entered  the  canvas^i,  and  addressed  the 
people  almost  every  night  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, visiting  nearly  every  town,  village  and  mining  camp 
in  that  populous  county — from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras 
where  the  reign  of  winter  is  unbroken,  to  the  valleys 
where  flowers  are  in  continual  bloom.  His  meetings  were 
large — the  people  never  stayed  at  home  when  Tilford  was 
announced  to  speak.  His  political  enemies  confess,  that, 
in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign,  he  made  the  most  gal- 
lant fight  ever  witnessed  in  Nevada  county,  while  his 
friends  were  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  admira- 
tion. His  opponent  was  Hon.  E.  W.  Roberts,  who,  on 
the  official  count,  was  sliown  to  be  elected  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-om  out  of  a  total  vote  exceeding^ve  thjousand. 

When  the  legislature  met  at  Sacramento  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  Judge  Tilford's  name  was  brought  forward  by 
many  of  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  submitted  to  the  Democratic  legislative  caucus. 
The  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
of  his  county  was  shown  in  the  fact  that,  before  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  had  agreed  upon  a  candidate  for  Senator, 
all  the  Democratic  and  Republican  papers  of  Nevada 
county  advocated  his  nomination  and  election. 

In  November,  1867,  he  returned  to  his  first  home 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Tully  R.  Wise,  formerly  United  States 
District  Attorney,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  Us 
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fession.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1868^  he 
supported  Seymour  and  Blair,  lie  retains  firmly  the 
principles  cherished  through  his  entire  political  ciircer. 

Judge  Tilford  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
gifted  band  of  orators  whose  appeals  were  wont,  in  the 
olden  times,  to  thrill  and  electrify  the  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude; whose  contests  have  become  famous  and  whose 
achievements  have  passed  into  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  voices  of  Baker,  Ferguson,  Hawks  and  Griffith,  in 
life  so  eloquent,  have  long  been  hushed,  Tilford  remains 
among  the  few  who  not  only  witnessed  their  triumphs, 
but  gathered  laurels  with  them  on  the  field  of  debate. 
He  often  recurs,  with  proud  emotion,  to  his  old  compan- 
ionship with  those  gallant  spirits.  As  a  political  debater 
and  popular  speaker  he  has  few  equals  in  California.  His 
prepared  addresses  to  literary  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions, of  which  he  has  delivered  many,  are  ripe  and  artis- 
tic productions.  His  command  of  language  is  remarka- 
ble and  he  is  always  effective  in  addressing  a  jury. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Tilford  is  in  the  White  Pine  district, 
actively,  and  we  trust,  profitably,  engaged  in  conducting 
litigation.  His  home  is,  however,  still  in  San  Francisco, 
and  thither  he  expects,  at  no  distant  day,  to  return  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Frank  Tilford  has  retired  from  the  political  arena. 
The  conflicts  of  party  and  the  contests  of  politicians  pos- 
sess no  attractions  for  him.  Hereafter,  he  will  devote 
bis  talents  and  energies  to  professional  pursuits,  which, 
if  less  exciting,  are  in  their  results  more  satisfactory  than 
the  toils  or  triumphs  of  a  partisan.  In  one  respect  he 
has  been  ever  consistent,  and  to  one  aspiration  always 
true — his  devotion  to  the  advancement,  and  coniidence 
in  the  grand  destinies,  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  glorious  commonwealth  of  States,  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Pana- 
ma, united  by  a  common  interest,  with  free  institutions, 
a  homogeneous  population,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
degree  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  history,  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  cherished  hope 
and  day-dream  of  his  existence. 
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At  THE  Metropolitan  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  March 
17th,  1863,  ON  the  History,  Resources  and  Genius 
OK  Ireland. 

More  than  fourteen  centuries  have  passed  since  the  Saint  whose 
venerated  memory  endears  to  our  hearts  the  day  we  celebrate,  car- 
ried the  Cross  of  our  Redeemer  to  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Never 
htid  heaven  ordained  a  nobler  Apostle,  or  sublimer  mission.  Thirty 
years  before,  the  Saint  had  escaped  by  flight  from  servitude  in  the 
iHhiud  ho  was  now  revisiting.  He  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  youth- 
ful (!aptivity,  with  no  recollection  of  wrongs  unavenged — ^with  no 
purpose  of  signalizing  by  fire  and  sword  the  triumphs  of  a  Con- 
(|Utiror.  No  martial  music  awakens  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  coast — 
no  army  with  banners  salute  him  as  their  Chieftain — no  retinue  of 
MUjel-clad  warriors  draw  their  glittering  blades  at  his  command. 
Twenty  men,  eminent  for  their  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  armed 
only  with  the  insignia  of  their  priestly  office,  accompanied  the  holy 
ixmn.  Attended  by  these  faithful  disciples,  and  inspired  by  the 
power  which  had  so  often  illumined  liis  spirit  in  the  sleepless  vigils 
of  the  night,  the  Apostle  of  God  went  forth  witli  unfaltering  step, 
to  encounter  the  Pagan  host  The  contest  was  soon  decided :  nor 
WUH  the  result  doubtful.  Wherever  the  voice  of  the  Sainted  Sage 
was  heard,  the  temi)le8  of  Idolatry  were  deserted,  and  their  priests 
fled  in  dismay  from  the  ensanguined  altars.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  comment  on  the  life  of  the  Apostle;  learned  divines  have  alrea- 
dy on  this  day,  and  on  other  occasions,  eloquently  performed  thai 
duty.  Permit  me,  however,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  revolution  that  St  Patrick  inaugurated,  which 
Hxcites  our  special  wonder,  and  deserves  to  be  inscribed  in  golden 
iiitters  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  the  truth  that  dur- 
iii||  his  entire  mission,  from  the  day  he  arrived  in  Leinster  until 
the  hour  of  his  death,  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards,  not  a  life 
was  sacrificed,  nor  a  pang  inflicted,  to  secure  the  imperishable,  yet 
peaceful  victories  of  the  Cross.  For  thirteen  centuries  the  Insh 
jieople  have  observed  this  day  as  a  national  anniversary.  At  the 
present  hour  the  representatives  of  that  race,  in  almost  every  coun- 
try on  the  inhabitable  globe,  are  celebrating  the  occasion  with  sol- 
luun  rites  or  joyous  festivities. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  mines  of  Australia,  amid 
the  orange  groves  of  the  Tropics,  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the  Orient, 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  primeval  forests  which  fringe  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  thousands  of  eyes  will  beam  with  rapture  as  they 
lieliold  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  radiant  in  the  bright  light  of 
lioaven,  that  symbol  of  nationality  and  emblem  of  freedom,  the 
nuaient  banner  of  the  ''Harp  and  Sunburst"    Thouaands  of  gen- 
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IS  hearts  will  throb  with  exultation,  as  thej  recall  the  glonoua 
memories  of  the  Emerald  Isle;  memories,  musical  and  immoital  aa 
tlic  le:ivos  of  the  Tooba  tree  which  blooms  only  in  the  garden  of 
Paradise,  and  "whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  eternity.'*  The  his- 
tory of  Ireland! — the  very  words  awaken  feelings  umitteniblo  in 
tbo  heart  of  the  exile.  What  intellect  can  do  justice  to  the  thtme? 
As  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  the  teal's  of  the  clouds  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  so  are  the  anmds  of  Erin  colored  and  varied;  now  by  the 
tears  of  sorrow,  now  by  the  flashes  of  vni  and  sunshine  of  joy. 

But  we  have  assembled  not  merely  to  please  the  im^nation 
with  visions  of  national  renown,  or  glowing  ima^jea  of  a  cloudless 
yi^iira     Reality  and  truth  exact  other  duties.     The  occasion  in*e- 
HKibly  suggests  to  the  reflective  mind,  thoughts  and  inquiries  of  a 
H&e  serious  character.     Ireland  was  once  not  only  independent, 
but  one  of  the  most  powei-fiil  governments  of  Europe,     Will  she 
regain  her  ancient  position  ?     History  teaches  the  melancholy  truth 
that    nations  often  ri^o   like  stars  on  the  hoiizon  of  time,  glitter 
awhile  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  pass  away  and  disappear  in  the 
gloom  of  darkling  centuries.     On  the  shores  and  in  the  deserts  of 
JUia,  and  amid   the  forests  of  America,   empires   have  flourished 
whose  names  have  perished  from  the  earth,  and  whose  tombs  are 
the  only  monuments  which  the  hand  of  remorseless  time  has  spared, 
The  renown  of  Greece  and   Eomo  surs  ives  only  in  the  pages  of 
the  historian.     Florence,  Venice  and  Genoa,  were  once  gems  in  the 
^diadem  of  modern  Europe;  they  are  now  subjugated  dependencies 
B^Austria.     Is  Ireland  doomed  to  be  the  Pleiad  lost  among  the 
llftioDs  of  our  era?     Canada,  Australia,  and  the  West  Indies  have 
Cheir  colonial  parliaments,  are  exempt  fz*om  Imperial  taxes,  and  in- 
dependent in  all  but  the  name;  while  Ireland  is  a  province  of  Eng- 
land— a  mere  appendage  of  the  British  crown.     Regarding  alone 
her  present  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  she  has  been  a 
Kingdomj  potent  in  arms  and  munificently  endowed  with  all  the 
elements  of  national  prosperity.     Yet  it  is  true,  that  during  the 
first  twelve  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Island  was  famous 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  for  its  treasin-es  of  gold  and  silver, 
it£  manufactures,  institutions  of  learning,  and  advancements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.     In  the  sixth  century,  missionaries  from  Ireland 
tm versed  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  establishing  churches 
and  monasteries  in  every  countiy  they  visited.     When  the  legions 
of  Rome  carried  the  standard  of  the  empire  in  triumph  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediten'ancan  to  the  North 
Sea,  the  land  of  Erin  maintained  its  liberties,  and  alone  defied  the 
armies  of  Csesar  and  his  successors.     In  the  tenth  century,  while 
the  remainder  of  Europe  was  enveloped  io  a  night  of  profound  ig- 
norance, the  Island  was  regarded  and  has  been  happily  styled,  **  A 
beacon  of  learning  in  the  West "     Without  pausmg  at  present  to 
iavestigato  the  causes  which  have  reduced  a  brave  and  chivalrous 
people  to  a  condition  of  vassalage,  let  us  inquire:  Has  Ireland  the 
resources,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  support  in  this  ago 
the  mnk  of  an  independent  nation?    In  the  first  place,  her  insular 
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pofiition  18  no  ordinarj^  iidvautnge  for  defensive  jiurpoees,     En«^1an 
111  her  wars  witli  various  Continental  Powers,  for  the  last  four  hull 
drcd  year8,  ban  experienced  the  benedt  of  this  isolation.     The  A| 
Ian  tic,  as  a  barrier  of  defense  between  the  States  of  America 
the  sovereigntieH  of  Europe,   is  worth  to  the  former,  millions 
bayonets*     The  population  of  IrelaDd,  twenty  years  ago,  was  son 
eif^dit  millions,  two  hundred  thousand  »oiUii;  and  tliis  number,  (sine 
reduced  bv  emigration  and   other  causes)  we  may  reasonably 
Himie   nhe  can  always  maintain.     The   Island  contains  an  area  of 
thirty -five  thousand,  live  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles;  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  millions,  live  hundred  thousand  acres  of  excellent 
arable  land.     The  fiiiits  and  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone  reward 
Uie  labors  of  the  husbandman  more  certainly  and  plenteously  than 
in  any  other  country  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     The  fertility  i 
the  soil,  like  the  beauty  of  the  sceneiy,  is  proverbial,  and  has  wo 
for  the  Emerald  Isle  the  proud  appellation  of  the  Eden  of  the  w€ 
of  Europe,     Extensive  coal  formations  abound  in  each  of  the  fod 
provinces.     Mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron — indeed,  of  all  the  met? 
nU  required   in  manufactures  and   the  useful  arts — are  found    in 
iihnoNt  ever)^  part  of  the  Island.     More  than  a  hundred  streams,  ris- 
uig  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  intersect  the  land,  expanding 
»t  places  into  magnificent  lakes,  enriching^  the  soil  by  annual  over- 
ilow'H,  and  affording  an  amount  of  power  for  manufacturing  purposes 
greater  than  that  of  England  and  Scotland  combined.     Beneficent 
nature  has  completed  her  favors  to  Ireland,  by  bestowing  on  it  a 
mild  ami  sidubrious  climate;  the  vapoiy*  winds  from  the  Atlantic, 
thf?    music  of   whose    surging   billows  forever  resounds  from   its 
whores,   temper  equally  the  vigor  of  winter,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
summer  solstice:  so  many  and  varied  are  the  resom*ce8  of  this  fa-  ^ 
vared  lantl,  that  it  would  require  hours  to  recite  them.     The  vieMH 
suggested   is  all  that  the  occasion  permits.     Other  nations,  wiffi^^ 
material    advantages  incomparably  less,  have  achieved  independ- 
eu<^t^  and  an  honorable  name  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.     Ijkj 
our  own  age  Belgium  has  separated  from  Holland;  Greece  has  beefi 
reHcuo<l  from  tho  Ottoman  Empire;  Mexico  and  the  States  of  SoutJ^ 
Aniericu  have  rjirved  with  tlieir  swords  the  way  to  freedom,     Poi 
tugal,   iu   the    sixteenth    eentuiy,   was  for   a  time  subjugated    by' 
Sjiaiu :  a  few  determined  spirits  at  Lisbon  initiated  a  revolt  which 
overthrew  the    Spanish  domination^  and    secured  the  liberties  of 
their  country,     bwiteerhuult  with  less  than  half   the  territory  of 
Ireland,  with  no  ti"easures  and  without  an  army,  valiantly  and  suc- 
cossfuly  waiTed  with  Austria  for  her  independence.     In  vain  the 
Imperial  lioixlea  invaded  the  indomitable  Cantons-  swifter  than  the 
mountain  tori^nt  leaps  to  the  plains;  more  terrible  than  the  Alpine 
nvalanche;  the  brave  Swiss  dashed  upon  the  legions  of  tyranny  and 
di-ove  them,  reeling  and  shattered,  from  the  siicred  soil  of  Switzer- 
land,    Noble  Switzerland  I  home  of  Tell:  land  of  song,  of  art»  and 
Utemture:  the  spii-it  of  liberty  reigns  amid  the  snows  of  thy  eter- 
nal ^laeirrs,  and    looks  down  with  brow  serene,  and  undaunted 
•ye,  ou  thn  fmwning  despotisms  which  surround  her.     With  ex- 
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unples  so  encouraging,  why  need  we  despair  of  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  Irclaud?  With  means  so  ample  at  her  comjnand,  what  shall 
prevent  her  from  assuming  that  proud  station  among  the  powers  of 
the  workl,  which  she  held  for  more  than  a  thousand  yeax*B^  under 
her  ancient  monarehs?  It  may  be  asked,  has  the  spirit  of  lier  peo- 
ple declined?  have  ages  of  opi>ressiun  withered  the  energy,  tal- 
ent, and  indomitahle  valor  of  former  duys?  Lord  Bacon  wisely 
observes:  *' Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly 
mces  uf  horses,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery, 
and  the  like;  all  this  is  but  a  she^p  in  the  lion's  skin,  except  the 
breed  and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike/'  No 
one  familial'  with  the  annals  and  literature  of  Ireland  for  the  last 
two  centuries;  no  one  who  has  followed,  by  the  light  of  impartial 
Iiistory,  the  course  of  her  people  since  their  dispersion  over  the 
earth,  can  doubt  the  moral  worth  or  intellectual  vigor  of  her  sons 
and  daughters,  their  love  of  country,  and  devotion  to  freedom. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  animated  by  such  principles,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  deeds  of  heroic  danng,  and  of  suffering  with 
uncomplaining  fortitude  all  the  ills  of  life,  or  teiTors  of  death. 
-^iere  are  many  who  affect  to  believe  the  heartless  sentiment  of  a 
■Bebrated  writer,  that  "Nations  deserve  their  fate  whatever  it  may 
■w";  who  regard  all  errors  as  crimes,  and  any  misfortune  as  the 
just  sequence  of  our  actions.  Arguments  are  of  no  avail  with  such 
casuists. 

Let  all  who  delight  to  trace  the  character  of  a  nation  in  the 
fjimlities  of  its  popular  leaders — and  human  wisdom  has  devised  no 
safer  rule  of  judgment — dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  illustrious  men>  who  by  their  actions  or  writings  have  reflect* 
ed  an  ine&ceablo  lustre  on  the  Irish  name.  Summoned  by  memo- 
IT*B  magical  wand,  they  appear  in  procession  before  us,  not  as  the 
■faadowy  pageant  of  a  dream,  but  like  unto  men  with  eai-nest,  liv- 
ing BOuls,  They  speak,  they  move  again  upon  the  stage  of  their 
glory.  Their  words  of  matchless  eloquence  ring  in  the  deep  cham- 
bers of  oui'  hearts,  and  their  immortal  deeds  thrill  with  eestacy  the 
Uffr-currents  as  they  course  through  our  veina  First  13  Dean 
Swift — 

'*Swifl,  the  wonder  of  his  age — : 
Statesman,  yet  patriot;  priest,  yet  sage.'* 

The  eccentric  satirist,  the  dreaded  wit^  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  al- 
though false  to  his  **  Stella,"  is  always  true  to  his  native  land. 
There,  too,  is  Sterne,  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic  of 
writers;  and  here  Steele,  the  friend  of  Addison,  and  famous  as  an 
essayist  in  a  period  justly  denominated  the  Augustan  era  of  Eng- 
hsh  literature.  Near  them  is  Goldsmith,  the  sweetest  poet  of  his 
or  any  age — in  whoso  De.<frted  Village  breathes  the  very  soul  of 
poetry,  and  whose  inimitable  I7ear  of  Wahifield  has  been  translat- 
ed iiito  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  Burkx,  with  his 
thoughtful  eye,  and  majestic  person,  approaches.  He  discoui'ses 
** Sublime  and  Beautiful,**  or  peradventure,  lifting  the  veil 
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which  conceals  the  future  from  our  vision,  points  to  the  Colonies 
on  the  distant  shores  of  America,  and  predicts  that  ere  another 
century  has  elapsed,  tliey  will  rise  into  mighty  Bepublica  Sib 
Phujp  Fraxcis  draws  nigh;  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  pen  bright  as 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  and  although  his  face  is  masked  and  averted, 
we  hail  him  as  the  scourge  of  tyrants — the  undoubted  author  of 
the  * 'Letters  of  Junius."  Here,  too,  is  Moore,  over  whose  natal 
hour  the  Genii  of  Erin  proHided.  His  immortal  harp  is  bedecked 
with  roses,  and  at  his  toucli,  pours  on  the  enchanted  air  all  the 
melodies  of  his  native  Isle.  Tlie  poet,  through  every  vicissitude  of 
life,  was  devoted  to  the  liberty  and  gloiy  of  Ireland.  He  never 
forgot  or  deserted  her.  His"  own  beautiful  lines  will  apply  to 
himself — 

"Xand  of  sons  I  said  tho  'warrior  bard, 

Though  all  tho  world  betrays  her; 

One  sword  at  least  thy  rights  shall  p:iiard, 

One  faithful  harj^  shall  praise  thee." 

And  now  Sheridan  is  before  us — ill  fat<jd  son  of  genius;  the  com- 
panion of  nobles  yet  tho  friend  of  the  people.  Ages  may  expire 
before  the  world  shall  feel  again  tho  ardent  glow  of  an  intellect  as 
brilliant  and  versatile  as  that  of  Richard  Brhssley  Sheridan. 

We  stand  at  last  in  the  august  preseiK'o  of  Henry  Grattan,  the 
peerless  orator  and  inflexible  patriot  While  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  aided,  by  his  commanding  intellect  and  overi)owering  eloquence, 
to  achieve  the  independence  of  liis  native  land;  but  alas,  the  days 
of  her  freedom  were  evanescent,  and  his  eyes,  dimmed  with  age 
and  sorrow,  were  doomed  to  witness  the  ])aH8age  of  the  misnamed 
"Act  of  Union,"  a  measure  which  sullied  tho  honor  of  England, 
and  wrested  from  Ireland  her  natural  and  inherent  rights.  Even 
in  that  hour  of  a  nation's  anguish,  when  gloom  shrouded  all  hearts, 
his  words  were  redolent  of  hope  and  encouragement.  In  his  last 
and  noblest  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  we  read  these 
memorable  words:  ** Liberty  may  repair  her  golden  beams,  and 
with  redoubled  heart,  animate  the  countiy.  *  *  *  I  do  not  give  up 
the  country;  I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead.  Though  in 
her  tomb  she  lies,  helpless  and  motionless,  still,  there  is  on  her 
lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  l>eautv. 

"Thou  art  not  conquered;  l>eauty's  ensign  yet, 
Is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheek. 
And  death's  pale' Hag  is  not  advanced  there." 

* '  While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let 
the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carrv  the  light  barque  of  his 
faith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind;  I  will  remain  anchored  here, 
with  fidelity  to  tho  fortunes  of  my  country,  faitliful  to  her  freedom, 
faithful  to  her  fall."  After  Grattan,  appear  Flood,  Curran,  Phil- 
lips, Sheil,  amidst  a  host  of  illustrious  intellects  celebrated  as  ora- 
tors, statesmen,  or  jurists,  distinguished  in  the  various  arts  and 
Bciencea  But  happier,  if  not  greater  than  these — than  all  who  pre- 
ceded him — arises  before  us  the  world-renowned  Liberator,  Danibl 
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O'CJoN^NELL-  Viewed  after  this  interval  of  time,  and  at  a  place  »o  re- 
mote from  the  scene  where  they  occurred,  the  incidents  of  his  life 
bear  tJie  semblance  of  romance,  rather  than  realities  of  historical 
tnitli.  He  was  descended  from  a  Sept  which,  for  six  centtiries,  had 
opposed  on  the  field,  and  in  the  coiincU,  the  oppression  of  Eng- 
land. His  name  and  lineage  consecrated  him  to  his  country's  ser* 
vice.  From  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  until 
<i*  atb  terminated  bis  label's  and  canonized  his  memory,  O'Conj^ell 
hi  the  vanjTuard  of  patriots  who  had  dedicated  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  the  aceomplisliment  of  Irish  independence  and  Catholic 
emuDcipation*  It  would  require  hours  to  unfold  the  record  of  his 
speeches  and  triumphs.  His  heart  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear  or 
to  despond,  and  his  career  was  fortunate,  as  his  disposition  was 
happy.  He  enjoyed  the  felicity,  rarely  allotted  to  the  Reformers  of 
any  a|te,  of  living  to  see  the  fruition  of  many  of  his  laboi-s,  and 
hearing,  in  the  approving  voice  of  his  contemporaries,  the  **A11 
Hail''  of  generations  yet  unborm  His  highest  eulogium  is  express- 
ed in  the  truthful  words,  that  for  whatever  measure  of  liberty  or 
prosperity  Ireland  this  day  enjoys,  she  is  more  indebted  to  Daniel 
O'CoyjTELL  than  to  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  But,  alas  !  in  this 
procession  of  orators,  poets,  heroes,  and  sages,  we  behold  one  whose 
tragic  fate  has  been  the  theme  of  song  and  eloquence  in  eveiy  clime. 
Beneath  an  uninscribed  tomb,  in  the  kmely  and  deserted  church  of 
St  Michael,  reposes  the  noblest  maityr  that  ever  perished  in  Free- 
dom's cause — RoBEnT  Emmet.  We  review  the  story  of  his  life  with 
melancholy  pleasure.  EsniEX,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
visited  France  as  the  agent  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  Na- 
poleon, then  first  Consul  of  the  Republic,  was  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame.  Xo  reverses  had  obscmed  the  glory  of  Areola  and  Mar- 
engo, and  fate  bad  east  no  ominous  shadow  an  the  pathway  of  the 
"Liberator  of  Italy."  The  advocates  of  liberty  natunilly  regarded 
him  as  their  friend  and  the  protector  of  their  cause.  Emmet  had 
an  intannew  with  the  first  Consul.  What  was  the  purpoi-t  of 
the  conference  has  never  been  known,  but  we  may  imagine  the 
Bci^ne.  We  see  Napoleon,  as  he  tiu'ns  to  the  young  enthusiast  his 
marble  brow,  and  bends  on  him  his  deep  and  unfathomable  eyes. 
We  see  Emmet  as  he  uni'olls  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  indicates  the 
points  of  att-ack  or  defence.  We  hear  the  low,  earnest  tones  of  his 
musical  voice,  when  he  assures  tlie  ruler  of  France  that  a  million 
of  enslaved  men  in  Ireland  await  Avitk  iiery  impatience  the  signal 
of  revolt;  they  want  from  France  anus — only  arms^ — give  them  wea- 
pons, and  they  will  trust  to  God  and  theii'  own  good  swords  for  de- 
lirerance.  His  face  is  resplendent  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  foretells 
the  future  of  his  beloved  countij;  her  ancient  liberties  i*egained; 
her  arts  and  commerce  re^'ived;  the  gi-atcful  ally  of  France;  the 
unrelenting  foe  to  England's  aggi-esHioiis. 

A  year  has  rolled  away,  and  the  scene  changes  from  a  palace  to  a 
prison.  The  insurrection  of  the  fatal  and  ever-memorable  night  of 
the  twenty-third  of  July  had  failed,  and  no  ray  of  hope  illumined  the 
darkness  of  despotism.     He,  who  only  a  few  months  ago  was  the 
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honored  visitor  of  the  RepuMican  Court  o^  France,  is  now  the  in- 
mates; of  a  narrow  cell,  by  the  world  forsaken,  and  with  no  other 
companion  than  his  watchful  p^uards.  It  is  night,  and  the  prison 
lamp  sheds  a  dubious  gleam  through  the  dungeon.  On  the  pale, 
thoughtful  face  of  the  captive  is  the  impress  of  deep,  vai^-ing  emo- 
tions. Of  what  does  the  doomed  man  dream  ?  Is  it  of  the  home 
and  associates  of  his  boyhood's  careless  hours,  of  the  green  mead- 
ows which  ho  shall  never  more  behold ;  of  the  mountain  lakes,  on 
whose  shores  he  has  so  often  gathered  the  wild  flowers  of  his  native 
i^uid ;  of  the  river.4  whoso  murmuring  music  shall  never  again  en- 
^•hant  his  car?  or  is  it  of  his  approaching  trial,  and  the  gloomy  shad- 
ows that  lie  beyond  ?  Far  different  is  the  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
Oil  the  little  table  before  him  is  a  lock  of  braided  hair,  the  gift  of 
Olio  on  whom  ho  had  lavished  the  aff2ction  of  his  generous  nature  ; 
of  one  who  never  deserted  him  in  the  darkest  period  of  his  advers- 
ity;  and  whoso 'lioart,  iu  after  years  like  a  crystal  stream,  mirrored 
her  young  hero's  imi^s?.  Ho  had  prized  the  gift  in  happier  days; 
and  now  ho  treasured  it  as  the  last  relic  of  a  love,  pure  and  radiant 
as  the  light  of  tlio  mornin','  star.  The  trial  of  Eaimet;  the  vindic- 
tive temper  of  Lord  Norbury,  the  judge  who  presided  over  the 
court;  the  el'iquont  defence  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  more  than 
Spartan  firmness;  form  an  instructive  page  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
\**^:  .  J^'^  ^^'^^  condorniied.  His  3-outh,  his  genius,  and  the  moral 
sublimity  of  his  character,  were  unavailing  to  alter  the  stem  resjlve 
of  th(5  goyorniueut.  The  san^i^uinary  policy  of  England  demanded 
a  noble  victim;  and  tlio  s.icnfico  wa3  docreod.  Ha  died  on  the 
scjaffold  in  th(;  twenly-lifth  year  of  his  ag^.  Cilm  and  unmoved, 
his  heroic  soul  passed  from  time  lo  eternity-— from  eaiih  to  heaven. 

••  Tis  como — his  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  frcfdtun'H  sacroil  cause  is  come ; 
A.iul  tlumj^li  his  life  hath  passed  ftway. 
Like  li^'liliiiuj,'  on  a  Ktormy  day, 
Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 
( )f  glory  peraiancnt  and  bright, 
To  whieh  the  brave  of  aftcrtixnen. 
The  Buflforing  brave,  shall  long  look  back 
\Vith  proud  regict,  and  by  its  light 
Wi;tcli  thn^uj^h  the  hours  of  slavcrj-'s  night 
For  v(-ii;,'eanee  on  the  oppressor's  crimes.** 

The  record  of  distiu'o^ii^hcd  personages  who  have  illustrated  the 
name  and  cliaractor  oi  Ireland,  is  not  confined  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  race  of  Erin  has  been  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  al- 
most every  country  of  the  civilized  world  has  profited  by  its  labor, 
energy  and  talent.  All  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  will  attest 
the  fact.  Our  own  countrj'  has  been  iu  a  i)reO'minent  degree  the 
tlieatre  on  which  natives  of  Ireland  and  their  descendants  have  ex- 
hibited some  of  the  noblest  ijualides  of  humanity.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary w:u'  no  class  of  our  citizen3  was  more  active,  or  made  great- 
er Bacrilices  of  lorLuno  and  lii'e.     Seven  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of 
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the  Declaratioa  of  Independence  were  of  Irish  ongin;  among  them 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carroilton.  The  names  of  at  least  two  Iin.shmen 
of  rt*volutio]mr>'  memoi^  are  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  all  who 
cUkuii  any  share  in  the  inheritance  of  American  liberty.  One  of 
1 1  It' 111  ia  Richard  Montgomery,  the  protomartyr  of  the  war  of  inde- 
(poudence.  T\'hen  hostilities  commenced  he  was  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  in  uftluence,  dwelling  in  a  home  embellished  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  wealth  and  retinement  of  taste,  and  endeared  to  liim 
through  the  tenderest  affections.  He  saciiiiced  everj'  enjoyment  at 
the  summons  of  his  adopted  comitiy.  As  you  ai'e  aware,  Mont- 
gomery- commanded  a  division  of  the  American  army  in  the  attack 
on  Quebec,  the  last  night  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five.  The  scene  must  have  been  grand  and  awe-inspiring. 
The  frozen  river,  rocks  and  trees  were  draped  in  a  snowy  mantle ; 
dande  clouds  enveloped  the  sky;  the  wind  sighed  like  a  f'lneral 
dirge  through  the  leafless  forestall ature's  lament  for  the  gallant 
men  who  were  marching  with  iirm  step  to  inevitat)le  death.  By 
daylight  Montgomeiy's  division  reached  a  height  known  as  Diamond 
Point,  and  here  the  engagement  commenced.  At  the  tirst  discharge 
of  the  enemy's  gims  Montgomery  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Several 
hours  afterwards  a  party  of  English  soldiers  found  the  dead  body  of 
the  American  commander.  The  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  hero 
was  manifested  in  death,  for  his  frozen  hand  still  grasped  the 
sword,  and  pointed  towards  the  fortress  of  Quebec.  Foi-ty  years 
after  his  death  Jlontgomery's  remains  were  interred  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  The  highest  honors,  civil  and  militaiy,  were 
rendered  to  his  memory,  but  his  noblest  elegy  is  found  in  the 
record  of  his  death. 

Another  man  of  the  revolution  is  entitled  to  uur  especial  admi* 
xation — Commodore  John  Barry,  a  native  of  euimty  Wexford, 
Ireland.  He  commanded  the  lirst  vessel  uf  war  tltat  ever  saUed  un- 
der the  United  Hta-tes  tlag,  and  has  been  styled  the  ^'Taitar  of  the 
American  Navy. "  Volumes  could  not  speak  more  in  his  praise  than 
\b  contained  in  one  incident  of  his  career.  Lord  Howe  endeavored 
to  entice  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  by  the  offer 
of  an  immense  bribe  in  money,  and  a  command  of  a  British  sliip 
of  the  line.  His  answer  was  in  these  words  :  "Sir,  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  the  cause  of  my  countrv,  and  not  the  value  or  command 
of  the  whole  British  fleet  can  seduce  me  from  it. "  A  noble  senti- 
ment ;  and  the  man  who  uttered  it  desei-ves  a  lofty  niche  in  the 
PantJieon  of  History. 

Permit  only  a  single  additional  allusion  to  an  American  citizen 
of  Irish  extraction.  He  was  a  young  and  humble  soldier  of  the 
revolution.  In  the  second  war  of  independence  his  sivord  flaslipd 
iji  victorj*  upon  the  plains  of  Chalmettc.  His  tomb  in  the  peaceful 
ahade  of  the  Hermitage,  has  become  the  Mecca  of  American  pil- 
grims. In  future  ages,  when  monuments  shall  be  erected  to  the 
memory'  of  heroes  who  loved  and  served  their  countrj-,  on  the  tall- 
est column  w*ill  be  inscribed  the  simple  and  unadorned,  vet  resist- 
lefts,  name   of    '*A^*DaEw  Jackson/'     The   Irish   as  a   people,   have 
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been  remarkable  from  the  earliest  period  for  their  aptitude  as  flol- 
dlera  The  impulsive  ardor  and  quickness  of  intellect  which  they 
exhibit  in  the  social  relations  of  life,  eminently  fit  them  to  learn  the 
arts  and  discipline  of  war,  and  impel  them  onward  in  the  hour  of 
strife  with  fen^ent  and  irrepressible  zeal.  Does  not  history  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  assertion?  After  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  the  gallant  Sai-sfield  and  some  four  thous- 
and of  his  companions,  despairing  of  liberty  in  their  native  land, 
migrated  to  other  countries  in  Euroi^e.  The  exodus  continued  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  centuiy.  Nearly  all  these  exiles  adopted  a  mili- 
taiy  career,  and  were  formed  into  regiments  and  brigades  under 
Irish  commanders.  They  perfonned  prodigies  of  valor  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Austria,  France  and  Prussia. 

A  learned  historian  who  wrote  in  the  last  centurj',  estimates  the 
nimiber  of  Irishmen  that  have  died  in  the  military  service  of  France 
at  six  hundred  thousand.  WTien  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hunga- 
ry, instituted  fifty  crosses  of  the  legion  to  be  given  to  men  who 
should  most  distin<juish  themselves  in  her  wars,  forty-six  were  won 
and  worn  by  natives  of  Ii'cland.  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  the  ready  sagacity  of  an  Irish 
general,  seconded  by  the  gallantly  of  his  troops,  secured  a  magnifi- 
cent triumph  for  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  saved  from  subjuga- 
tion the  countiy  of  his  adoption.  "Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Emerald  Isle  have  inscribed  the  reno\Mi  of  their 
prowess  and  resistless  courage  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo  and  the 
crumbling  walls  of  Sebastojiol. 

W^e  have  now  traversed  a  wide  track  of  history',  and  glanced 
at  some  of  the  i)romiuent  events  and  illustrious  names  that  are 
radiant  links  in  the  chain  which  unites  the  sad  yet  g^lorious 
past  to  the  living  i)resent  of  Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  persons  men- 
tioned sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  may  be  deemed 
representative  men  of  the  day  and  generation  in  which  they  liv- 
ed. In  their  respective  careers  we  trace  much  of  the  genius  and 
weakness,  errors  and  virtues,  of  the  Irish  character.  Universal 
experience  teaches  us  the  lesson  that  wo  must  judge  of  a  nation 
by  the  qualities  of  its  popular  leaders.  Thus  France,  in  the  last 
seventy-five  years,  has  experienced  the  throes  of  three  great  revo- 
lutions, and  the  ruling  spirits  who  conducted  the  several  move- 
ments difier  not  more  widely,  than  did  the  temper  and  intelligence 
of  the  French  at  the  date  of  these  revolutions.  In  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Leiuthon,  and  Mui-at,  we  have  types  of  the  fierce  and 
sanguinarj^  disposition  of  the  French  i)opulace  toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  centurj*;  while  in  Lafa^'ctte,  and  his  compeers  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  still  later  in  Cavaignac  and  La- 
martine,  we  have  representatives  of  the  higher  intelligence  and 
purer  morality  of  the  same  nation.  How  many  centiuies  must 
elapse  before  Russia  will  produce  a  Goldsmith,  a  Sheridan,  a  B\u*ke, 
or  an  Emmet?  Certainly  the  Irish,  as  a  people,  are  not  imbued 
with  the  qualities — sordid  virtues,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed— of  a 
purely  trading  community.    A  prudent  regard  for  the  accumulation 
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wealtli  and  worldly  wisdom  are  not  amonj^  their  diBtiti^umhing: 
aits;  btit  in  the  absence  of  sucli  qualities,  we  ftud  piety,  liospi- 
lity,  charity  for  the  afflicted,  love  of  country,  devotion  to  liberty, 
contempt  for  death,  and  fidelity  to  their  moral  and  honorable 
"bli  gat  ions,  at  every  place  and  in  all  classes  in  Ireland.  These  are 
lie  virtues  which  a  Catt>  or  LycurjLnis  would  cherish  in  a  race,  and 
Dnstitute  the  basis  of  independence  and  a  fr^^and  nationality.  A 
itry  may  be  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver — in  all  the  treas- 
ure3  of  earth  and  sea;  its  navies  may  ride  the  billows  of  every 
ocean  from  the  polar  circles  to  the  equator;  iron-clad  citadels  and 
immense  armies  protect  its  frontiers;  yet,  unless  the  noblo  qaalities, 
lie  more  exalted  virtues  wo  hav3  recited,  enter  into  and  form  the 
itional  character,  it  c^n  never  preserve  liberty  and  tranquillity  at 
borne,  enjoy  an  enduring  prosperity,  or  repei  the  aggressions  of 
mere  warlike  nations. 

But  why  comment  further  on  the  elements  of  Irish  character? 
You  who  have  spining  from,  or  resided  amongst  the  noble  peasantry 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  all  in  whose  veins  there  is  a  drop  of  JVIilesian 
blood,  must  feel  that  in  their  inmost  hearts  are  altars  where  live 
5  glowing^  embers  of  the  sacred  flame  which  has  shed  the  halo  of 
immortal  renown  on  tlie  pathways  of  Eiin.  We  have  seen  that 
eland  possesses  an  ample  population  and  all  the  physical  resources 
eeded  to  maintain  the  rank  of  an  independent  govcmment  His- 
'  demonstrates  that  her  people  are  endowed  with  a  degree  of  ca- 
ty,  intelhgence  aod  virtue  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
fttiou  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  One  question  alone  remains  for 
[insideration — have  the  people  of  Ireland  ever  sun-endered  to  the 
aglish  Government  their  natural  and  inherent  rights,  or  have  they 
itted  any  act  whereby  they  iuHtly  forfeited  their  claim  to  na- 
ity?  The  advocates  of  Irish  independence  base  their*  argu- 
CCts  upon  a  platform  of  indisputable  facts.  They  point  to  the 
plaration  of  Independence  made  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
the  ICth  of  April,  1782,  and  ratified  the  same  year  by  the  King 
ad  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  They  ask  when  and  ^  here  did 
eland  sunender  that  Blagna  Chaiia  of  her  freedom,  or  relinquish 
io  England  the  privileges  acknowledged  and  secured  by  it? 

It  is  a  prnud  satisfaction  to  review  the  ciitiumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  attended  the  A.ct  of  Independence.     England  was  en- 
"^  aged  m  a  war  with  Spain  and  France;  the  fleets  of  the  latter  power 
fested  the  chfinntl  and  seas  which  suiTOund  the  British  coast 
lie  result  of  the  American  war  had  not  only  wrested  from  Eng- 
",  the  fairer  portion  of  her  domains  in  the  New  World,  but  had 
iBsly  impaired  the   prestige  of    her  ancient  mditary  renown* 
Tdebt  of  the  Empire  had  been  largely  auginented,  ihi  resources 
diminished,  and  taxes   of  evei-y  description  i-uinously  multiplied* 
*"  eiywhere  in  the  British  dominions  was  a  restless  and   rebel ioua 
irit  which  boded  e\^l  to  the  trembling  house  of  Hanover.     This 
B  the  hour  of  England's  necessity — and  here  -was  Ii-eland's  oppor- 
ttity*     The  people  of  Ireland  instantly  seized  upon  the  occasion* 
le? ar  did  a  nation  exhibit  a  more  determined  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
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Liberty.     The  streets  of  tbe  Metropolis  prescuted  a  tnily  gor 
appearance  on  tlie  day  which  witnessed  the  Declaration  of  Irifdi 
dependence.     Learned  societies  and  civil  aJ?sociations,  with  bannen 
and  suitable  devices,  marched  alon^  the  piiiicipal  avenues  to  assea 
ble   in  compact  arniy  before  the   Hall  of  the  National  As8€ 
Battalions  of  the  Irien  volunteers,  splenilidly  armed  and  unifo 
eaoorted  the  civil  procession.     The  Reverend  Cler^,  Protestant  an 
Catholic,  walked  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  hallowed  the  occi 
sion  with  pmyers  and  henedictiona     A  sublime  scene  was  presents 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     An  immense  fjtdler^^  supported  hy  Tua 
can  pillars,  surrounded  the  Chamber.     Here  was  gathered  the  Wiilj 
of  the  l>eaiity  and  chivali'j^  of  Ireland,     In  the  rotunda,  below,  th 
representatives  of  the  Kingdom  were  assembled.     It  wa«  a  soleu 
hour  in  the  liie*time  of  a  nation.     A  step  was  to  be  taken  town 
freedom-     An  act  was  meditated,  which  if  resisted  by  the  Gover 
ment,  entailed  on  the  land  all  the  horrors  of  war.     In  success  thei 
was  permanent  glorj^;  in  failure  irretrievable  disaster.     The  illustriJ 
ous  Grattan  wjis  hy  ^'eneral  con  went  the  leader  of  the  patriots.     Af- 
ter an  oration  which  has  been  iironouneed  the  most  luminous,  bril- 
liant  and  efltective  ever  delivered  in  an  Irish  assembly,  he  concluded 
by  moving  in  the  address  to  the  King,  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  Ireland  c^oiild  l>e  Ixumd  only  by  laws  enacted  by  an  Iiish  Parlia- 
ment    It  was  ciirricd  ^\ithout  a  cbssenting  voice,  and  ratilied  the 
same  year  by  the  English  Goverament.     In  the  first  month  of  thiH 
suljsequent  year,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  order  to  remose  »llH 
doubt  on  the  subject,  enacted  .1  statute  whereby  it  was  solemnly  de- 
clared :  "The  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  b<iund  on-^^ 
ly  by  the  laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty  and  Parhament  of  Ireland|^| 
in  ail  eases  whatever,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  estat^™ 
Ushed  and  ascertained  forever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be 
questioned,  or  questionable. " 

We  percieve  in  these  measures  all  the  essential  elements  of  a 
treaty,  a  compact  between  tbstinct  and  sovereign  nations,  an  act  bi 
which  England  recognized  the  indoiiendence  of   Ireland,  and   re 
OQunced  forever  all  Legislative  pretension.     For  eighteen  years  nti 
ter  the  passage  cf  this  celebrated  measure,  the  Island  enjoyed 
internal  of  tranquillity,  liberty  and  prosjjerity.     But,  alas  I  the  days' 
of   Erin*s    hapi)iness  were    numbered.     This  re])Ose    was  only  the 
treacherous  calm  that  precedes  tlie  tempest — the   unnatural  sleep 
which  ends  in  linal  tlissoliition.     The  Imperial  Government,  under 
the  administration  vt  William  Pitt,  had  resolved  to  suVjvert  the  lil 
erties  and  destroy  the  nationality  of  Ireland.     Tlie  awakened  cultM 
vation,  growing    manufactures,    and  expanding   trtuie  of   L^eland 
competed  too  successfully  with  similar  pm-suits  in  England.     Lor 
Coniwftllis  was  then    Viceroy,  and   Lord   Ctistlei*eagh,  afterward 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland     Comwa 
Ha  was  noted  only  as  a  courageous,  1jut  unsuccessful  soldier,  whd 
had  command  in  ilmerica  and  the  East  Indies;  Castlereagh  distill^ 
guished  as  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  seductive  addres 
with  a  consummate  talent  for  intrigtie  and  diplomacy.     Such  wer 
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ie  men  whom  the  EBglisli  Minister  selected  to  de%n»e  means  for 
tie  subversion  of  IriBli  Imlepcudcnce.  Their  vocation  was  the 
ae,  but  on  the  award  of  impartial  iiistoiy  the  inftuny  of  (me  far 
itceeds  any  odium  which  may  be  attached  to  the  other.  The  Lord 
jieutenant  was  a  native  of  ED^ifland,  and  naturally  re;^arded  the 
it^rest  of  that  Kingdom  and  the  wishes  of  "Majesty,"  as  para- 
arnmt  considerations.  Then,  too,  as  a  soldier,  hia  first  duty  was 
pbedionce  to  the  orders  of  his  government.  But  for  Castle- 
eaghy  cliarity  can  devise  no  apolopfy.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Is- 
had  been  a  patriot,  was  a  nobleman  whose  wealth  i"»!accd  him 
re  all  soiniid  temptation,  and  whose  ancestral  honors  identified 
im  with  the  gloiy  and  liberties  of  his  countrv'.  Wickedly,  delib- 
rately,  and  with  a  resolution  which  never  faltered,  Castlereanfh 
laboi-ed  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  He  succeeded  !  Yet  a 
pi^al  retribution  awaited  him  even  in  this  life.  In  after  years, 
ponsciencc  hanrnved  his  soid  and  allowed  him  uo  repose.  Li  parlia- 
ment, at  the  banquet,  in  the  Coni-t,  amid  scenes  of  splendor  and 
•lycty,  epecti'es  of  his  murdered  victims  pursued  the  wretch;  in  his 
lumbers  he  heard  the  curses  of  the  country  he  betrayed,  and  a  voice 
bode  him,  liie  the  t^Tant  of  Scotland,  ** sleep  no  more."  The 
aeans  w^hich  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Secretary  adopted  to 
pffect  the  passage  through  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  **Act  of  Uni- 
on," were  just  such  us  might  have  been  expectedj  and  are  familiar 
to  all  who  have  studied  the  annals  of  that  period.  Intimidation 
and  bribeiT  constituted  tljoir  entire  system.  The  fii'st  was  intc*nded 
for  the  nation  at  large.  In  pm'suance  of  the  project,  the  etandin;,^ 
ay  was  suddenly  increased  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
ad  seventy  thousand  men.  A  reign  of  teiTor  was  inaugural ed  on 
ruins  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  writ  of  hahem  corpuH  was 
Suspended,  and  martial  hiw  declared  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  pubUc  meetings  were  often  dispersed  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet;  persons  were  arrested  without  judgment  of  couit  or 
3ces8  of  law,  and  incarcerated  io  loathsome  dungeons  until  death 
leased  them,  or  the  caprice  of  their  tyrants  opened  their  prison 
ates.  An  anny  of  informers  and  spies,  issuing  from  the  Vice  Eoy- 
L Palace  in  Dublin,  swarmed  through  the  land,  and  diffused  over 
CiitIcs  of  society  an  atmosphere  of  dread  and  suspicion.  We 
that  during  two  ye^irs  which  immediately  precede*d,  and  in  the 
[>urse  of  the  six  years  subsequent  to  the  **Act  of  Union,"  more 
an  one  hundred  ihf>usand  persons,  accused  of  political  offences, 
lied  in  prison  and  upon  the  scafibld^  or  were  transported  in  con\iet 
*  ips  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Australia.  We  shudder  at  the  ex- 
sses  of  revohitionaiT  France;  wo  mouni  over  the  fallen  liberties 
jaf  Poland;  we  execi'ate  the  cnieUies  of  Austria  to  the  SUites  of 
^taly  and  Hungaiy;  but  we  forget  that  in  om*  own  age  the  go  vcm- 
aeut  of  his  most  Christian  liiajesly,  George  III  ioHicted  on  the 
eople  of  Ireland  atrocities  beside  which  the  cruelties  of  Russia  and 
^iitria  appear  like  gracious  deeds  of  mercy.  While  anned  force 
loused  to  overawe  the  popidar  mind,  and  coerce  the  nation  into 
don,  the  subtle  arks  of  corruption  were  applied  to  the  nobles 
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aud  the  Irish  House  of  Commona  Immense  sums  of  money,  rang- 
ing from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were 
paid  for  the  vote  of  a  single  borough  in  Parliament  Of  fiie  one 
nondred  and  eighty  members  who  voted  in  the  House  for  the  Union, 
history  has  perpetuated  the  names  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  who  were  bribed,  and  the  price  which  each  received  for  the 
desertion  of  his  God,  the  betrayal  of  his  country,  and  the  sacriiice 
of  his  honor.  The  act  to  establish  a  *  *  Legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  adopted.  By  the  passage  of  it,  the 
Mafjnn  Cliarta  of  Irish  liberty  was  annulled,  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  abrogated,  and  the  entire  legislation  of  the  Kingdom 
transferred  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminister.  No  impartial  rea- 
soner  will  contend  that  a  statute  wrested  by  intimidation  and  fraud 
from  a  relu(;tant  nation,  carries  with  it  any  moral  sanction.  It  is  a 
principle  of  jurispi-udence,  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
maintained  in  the  municipal  code  of  every  enlightened  people,  that 
fraud  or  violence  annuls  all  obligations;  their  taint,  like  the  touch 
of  the  leper,  is  mortal  and  incurable.  From  the  day  of  its  passage 
until  the  present  hour,  Ireland  has  never  forgotten  the  means  that 
were  employed  to  procure  the  ** Union,"  nor  abated  her  opposition 
to  the  measure.  The  cherished  ambition  of  O'Connell's  heart  was 
to  repeal  it.  Russell  and  Emmet  sacrificed  theii-  lives  to  destroy  it; 
and  fifty  years  later,  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  noble  associates  suffered 
banishment  rather  than  submit  to  ii  Ireland  has  seen  since  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  and  traceable  directly  to  the  malign  influence 
of  it,  her  manufactures  perish,  her  trade  decline,  her  revenues 
drained  from  their  native  shore,  and  her  childi-en  driven  from  their 
homos  by  the  demons  of  want  and  penury  to  wander  over  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  last  and  most  terrible  misers'  which  the  Union  has  inflicted 
on  unhai)py  Ireland,  occurred  within  our  own  recollection  *  Who 
can  forget  the  wretc^hcdness  of  Ireland  in  the  years  of  her  famine. 
Who  will  forget  that  the  English  Government  was  warned  months 
in  advance  of  the  impending  calamity;  and  that  the  statesmen  of 
Ireland  petitioned  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  St.  James  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  cereals  from  the  Island,  and  that  the  peasants  and  la- 
boring men  entreated  their  Imperial  tjTants  for  relief;  not  for  alms 
but  for  work,  and  the  means  of  supporting  life  as  the  wages?  The 
appeal  was  unheeded.  At  fii-st  the  deaths  were  few,  then  increasing, 
until  each  revolving  day  beheld  the  corpses  of  hundreds,  who  fam- 
ished from  absolute  want  and  the  diseases  attendant  on  it.  Then 
Ireland,  the  Niobe  of  nations,  forsaken  by  her  rulers,  smitten  by  the 
rod  of  famine  aud  the  breath  of  pestilence,  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish 
at  which  tlie  world  grew  pale. 

We  need  not  linger  on  those  days  and  scenes  of  unparalleled 
suftering.  We  know,  however,  that  they  form  only  a  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  English  connection  with  Ireland,  and  that  every  page  of 
the  volume  is  replete  with  acts  of  violence  and  misgoyemmeni 
The  footprints  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  may  be  traced  in  blood 
on  the  shores  of  Erin.     Every  mountain,  glen,  or  moldering  ruin 
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tb  e  Erne  raid  lale  bears  a  legend,  and  a  memory  of  the  remorseless 
invader.     The  traditions  and  plaintive  songa  of  the  people  breathe 
^tf  glories  departed  and  wrong's  tinforgiven.     The  mined  shiines  of 
^|lr  deserted   churches,    and  the   gfraves  of   her  martyred  heroes, 
speak  to  Ireland  of  woe  and  oppresBion.     ShaO  they  speak  in  vain? 
Bhall  the  houte  of  Sheridan  and  Grattan,  of  Cmran  and   Moore, 
remain  forever  a  province  of  Eri«:;land,  and  the  heritage  of  the  spoil- 
er?    Forbid  it  Earth  !     Forbid  it  Heaven  !     No :  by  the  memory  of 
her  ancient  renown,  by  the  accimiiilated  wron^  of  centuries,  by  all 
that  is  sacred  in  the  past,  or  welcome  in  the  future,  let  us  swear 
that  Eiin  shall  yet  be  free.     The  hour  may  be  deferred,  but  come  it 
must,  when  the  iiei-y  cross  shall  speed  through  the  Island,  and  sum- 
mon its  warlike  clans  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the  Harp  and 
^kmburst     Then,  when  the  beacon  fires  of  liberty  illume  the  dark- 
^kss  of  night,  and  cast  their  cadence  far  across  the  waters  of  the 
Ttlantic,  let  Meagher,  Corcoran,  Shields  and  MiLehel,  erase  from 
their  awords  everj^  stain  of  fratricidal  strife,  and  lead  the  embattled 
hosta  of  their  countirmen  to  the  rescue  of   Ireland.     A  hundred 
thousand  Irish  soldiei^s,  disciplined  in  the  wars  of  America  and  an- 
imated by  the  sacred  love  of  freedom,  will  vanquish  the  le»2fionB  of 
England,  as  the  Simoom  overwhelms  the  Caravans  of  the  desert, 

BjJatives  of  the  Emerald  Isle :  whose  hearts  so  often  wander  from 
fese  tranquil  shores^to  the    scenes  of  youi*  childhood,  and   the 
homes  of  your  fathers,  prepare  for  the  day  that  is  dawning.     All 
have  a  solemn  duty  to  perfonn. 
^K    Parents  from  the  Emerald  Isle:  teach  your  children  to  venerate 
H&d  cherish  the  name  of  Ii'eland;  Icaru  them  the  songs,  ballads  and 
traditions  of  your  native  land,  and  entwine  around  their  youthful 
devotion  to  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  memories  of 

Maidens  of  the  Emerald  Isle:  when  in  the  twilight  hour  you 
chant  a  vesper  h>Tnn  to  the  Virgin,  or  when  in  holy  church  your 
prayers  ascend  as  grateful  incense  to  Heaven,  mingle  with  your  ori- 
sons a  prayer  that  Erin  may  yet  be  free  ! 

Friends  of  Ireland:  remember  that  discord  in  council  and  divis- 
si  on  in  action,  have  been  deadlier  foes  to  the  Island  than  golden 
bribes  or  hostile  bayonets — enemies  fatal  and  pernicious  aa  was: 


'*The  fniit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tiiete 
Brouglit  death  into  the  world,  and  all  onr  woe/ 


^Banish,  then,  personal  jealousies,  sectional  differences,  and  labor 
^Kth  earnest  and  united  minds  for  the  emanei|>atioii  of  Ireland. 
^V  Citizen  soliliers !  when  the  wires  shall  flash  across  the  continent 
^Ke  glorious  intelligence  that  the  L-ish  armies  of  the  Atlantic  are 
^ftoving  in  the  cause  of  Erin's  Independence  stand  prepared  to  un- 
furl your  banners,  unsheath  your  gleaming  blades,  and  maixdi  to  the 
deliverance  of  your  native  land.     When  the  etorm  of  conthct  shall 
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rage,  and  the  clash  of  arms  resound  from  the  oarth  to  the  skies — 
when  the  green  flag  of  Ireland  waves  in  triumph  above  the  Bed 
•Cross  of  Si  George,  may  the  column  of  the  Pacific  lead  the  van- 
guard of  liberty,  and  ijieir  swords  flash  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  victory. 

And  oh !  in  future  ages,  when  the  warrior  bards  shall  strike  their 
golden  harps,  and  sing  of  battles  fought  and  triumphs  won  in  free- 
dom's holy  cause,  may  their  noblest  song  consecrate  to  immortal 
fame  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  Irish  volunteers  of  California. 


CALEB    T.    FAY, 
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TpROM  the  date  of  the  udmiHsiori  of  California  into  the 
Jj  Union  until  ii  very  recent  period,  this  gentleman  has 

K>een  engaged  in  tlf  "il  iiroserotion  of  mer**antile 

mrsuits  in  tlio  rili  jnientn  uml  San   Francisco. 

lis  ancestr.  nong  tht.r  early  Ma^jsachusetts  pio- 

neers, and  selXioa  in  the  Kasrern  part  of  that  State  about 
he  yearltJlO*     His  father  wa?^  a  merchant  and  farmer^ 
and  (jnalified  all  his  sous  for  T>0!th  oecupationi*, 

Caleb  T,  Fay  was  the  fifth  sdn  of  eight  children,  hav- 
ing six  brothers  and  a  sister.     He  was  born  at  Hotithbor- 
ough,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  13th  day 
of  April,  1821.     He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  at- 
tended a  common  school  and  academy  until  he  attained 
Itonajority;  he  then  entered  upon  mercantile  busineBs,  to 
which  he  a])plied  himself  for  seven  years.     When  he  was 
,    twenty-eight  years  of  age,  tlie  '^  fever"  consequent  upon 
Italhe  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  began  to  rtjge  in  Mas- 
sachusetts with  nearly  as  much  violence  as  in  Srw  York; 
and,  yieldiing  to  it§  influence,  Mr.  Fay  left  Buston  early 
in   the  ^spriil)^  of  1849,  bound   for  the  Pacific,  by  way  of 
^ape  Horn.      Ho  felt  that  Iw  was  taking  h^ave  of   the 
*Mand,of.  steady  haluts/'  t(j  atrruggle  amid  a  multitude  of 
adventurous  men,  intoxicated  >W'  ewttenient  and  fipurred 
\v  the  ai'dent  desire  fejr  gain,  to  return,  after  a  few  years' 
hardships,  with  or  without   fortune,  to  his  anrl  his  fa- 
"icr  8  home. 


u 
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He  little  thought  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
a  great  empire,  to  whose  development  his  eflforts,  in  com- 
ing years,  would  be  devoted;  particularly,  when  he  re- 
flected that,  ticenty-one  years  before  his  departure,  a  ship 
had  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  bound  for  Monterey,  Cal- 
ifornia, manned  by  American  seamen  and  commanded  by 
American  oflicci'>\  Verily  does  the  record  of  our  Pio- 
neers reach  far  back  into  the  Past. 

After  six  months'  sailing  on  the  Ocean — a  period  so 
long  that  he  had  become  almost  reconciled  to  his  "  home 
on  the  deep" — Mr.  Fay  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
same  day  that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  welcomed  California  into  the  family  of 
federal  States.  He  did  not  tarry  at  the  Bay  City,  but 
pushed  on  up  the  Sacramento  river  to  the  city  of  that 
name.  There  he  immediately  opened  a  house  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  merchan- 
dise on  commission.  This  business  he  followed  in  Sacra- 
mento for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  moving  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

During  his  residence  at  Sacramento,  Mr.  Fay,  on  ac- 
count of  his  exemplary  habits,  and  strict  attention  to  bus- 
iness, was  universallv  esteemed  as  a  merchant  of  shrewd- 
ness  and  foresight,  and  a  man  of  strict  integrity.  He 
maintained  his  popularity,  notwithstanding  he  bore  the 
name  of  abolitionist — a  title  not  very  acceptable  in  those 
days.  The  following  incident  will  be  found  interesting, 
as  explaining  the  reason  why  this  name  was  given  him. 

It  will  be  rememl^ered  that,  upon  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia into  the  Union  as  a  free-labor  State,  owners  of 
slaves  then  in  the  State  were  allowed  by  law  a  limited  time 
within  which  they  might  remove  their  slaves.  Sometime 
in  1851  a  slaveholder  advertised  in  the  Sacramento  pa- 
pers that  he  had  for  sale  a  negro  man  for  whom  he  was 
willing  to  take  one  hundred  dollars ;  that  he  would  be  for 
sale  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  that,  if  the  negro 
were  not  purchased  in  that  time,  he  would  be  sent  back 
to  Alabama  to  continue  a  life  of  bondage ; — adding  to  the 
announcement  the  statement  that  those  gentlemen  who 
favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  professed  so  much 
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6\Tnpathy  for  tlio  negro  would  now  Imvo  an  opportimity 
to  show  their  pliilarilhrupy  and  genorot?it>\ 

Mr.  Fay,  upon  reading  the  advertiyouient,  determined 
to  libenite  the  darkey,  lie  saw  Mr.  Winans.  his  attorney, 
now  a  lawyer  of  San  FraTjcii^co,  and  showed  hirji  tlie  no- 
tice— stating  to  him  that  lie  proposed  to  hay  the  negro 
as  soon  as  he  woid*l  ])repare  the  necessary  pa[iers.  Mr. 
Winans  asked  to  be  ^^  kt  into  that  sjxiculatiofi^''  "^^erv  well/^ 
said  Mr,  Fay,  *'I  am  ready  to  pay  the  entire  sum,  but  if 
you  really  wish  to  join  me,  we  will  both  pay  an  equal 
amount^  and  let  the  fi/llow  go  free."  Mr.  Winann  pre- 
pared the  proper  doeument  and  the  two  gentlemen— 
pradlad  aboliiionists—waited  on  the  *Snassa/'  jKiid  the 
full  sum  askedj  and  bade  '^Julius  CoBsar''  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

This  transaction  became  generally  knoi^m,  and  a  groat 
many  pe(Ji)le  believed  timt  a  man  wlio  gave  money 
to  liberate  one  slave^  would  go  to  any  lengths  to  nfK)lish 
slamnj.  They  styled  ^Ir.  Fay  an  abolitionist,  and  indeed 
he  was  one,  Init  nut  in  the  contracted  gense  the  term  then 
denoted.  Ue  always  hated  slavery,  yet  was  entirely  free 
from  prejudice  against  the  Southern  people.  He  hailed 
them  as  ''Americans,  one  and  all."  It  was  not  for  the 
humiliation  of  the  slave-holding  population,  but  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ^*  peculiar  institution/'  that  he  prayed. 
In  a  speech  delivered  many  years  after  the  transaction 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Fay  used  these  terse  and  compact 
expressions. : 

**It  has  been  said  that  I  am  an  abolitionist.  To  this 
I  answer,  I  believe  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  and  I  endorse  the  Decda- 
ration  of  Independence.  1  believe  in  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  free  labor,  and  repudiate  slave  labor  as  degmd- 
ing  and  unjust  both  to  white  and  Idack;  1  Ijelieve  in  the 
Divine  right  of  self-government,  and  that  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  loyalty  to  liberty,  while  a  re- 
bellion against  a  constitutional  majority  is  a  i^trike  lor 
despotism.  I  believe  Andrew  Jackson's  words  wlien  he 
8Wore,  by  the  Eternal,  that  rebellion  in  South  Carolina 
8hould  be  crushed.  But  I  do  not  now  advocate  and  never 
20 
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have  advocated,  an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  South.  I  endorse  the  language  of  Henry  Clay  who 
said  'that  slavery  should  never  be  extended  by  any 
act,  word  or  vote  of  his.*  I  believe  that  if  the  seceded 
States  had  presented  their  grievances  to  Congress,  in  a 
respectful,  legitimate,  constitutional  manner — their  griev- 
ances, if  genuine,  would  have  been  respectfully  heard, 
and  either  satisfactorily  redressed,  or  silenced  by  peaceful 
separation.  But  a  dictatorial  war-policy  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  secessionists,  and  they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences. Our  National  flag  must  again  float  upon  the 
towers  of  thirty-four  States — ^for  this  is  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people.  These  are  my  sentiments  in  short 
hand.  Whatever  name  they  entitle  me  to,  I  am  willing 
to  accept." 

Upon  his  removal  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Fay  con- 
tinued the  business  of  commission  merchant  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  lie  always  attended  closely  to  his  bus- 
iness duties,  and  was  rewarded  with  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  however,  his  mercantile  employments,  though  fully 
discharged,  never  monopolized  his  time.  He  watched 
with  interest  the  course  of  public  men,  the  progress  of 
political  parties,  and  events  of  national  importance.  His 
oj>ini()ns  on  public  measures,  though  generally  in  advance 
of  public  sentiment,  were  always  expressed  candidly  and 
firmly.  From  early  manhood  he  had  been  friendly  to 
the  free  soil  movement.  When  the  Republican  party 
was  organized  in  California,  it  owed  its  efficiency  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  help  and  countenance. 

In  18G0,  Mr.  Fay  received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  time,  as  had  been 
the  case  for  several  years  previously,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  entirely  controlled  by  the  powerful  organi- 
zation known  as  the  *' People's  Party."  Mr.  Fay  had 
been  an  active  supporter  of  this  party,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  other  Republicans  who  did  not  desire  that  poli- 
tics should  enter  at  all  into  the  local  elections.  But  the 
more  enthusiastic  and  resolute  of  the  Republicans  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  party  organization  intact,  and  go 
before  the  people  with  a  full  ticket  nominated  on  the  Re- 
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publican  platform,  Mr.  Fay,  as  stated^  was  nominated 
fur  Mayor.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  the  nominee  gave, 
as  the  reason  for  leaving  the  People's  Party  organization, 
**the  low  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon  high-minded, 
honorable  Republicans  who  happen  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  the  People's  Party  rehitive  to  local  nominatiims/" 
He  further^  suggests  that  the  question:  Are  you  a  repuh- 
liain  ?  be  put  to  the  People's  nomineej  Mr,  Tesehemacher, 
If  he  answers  that  \mis  a  Republican,  then,  ^1  will  not  run  as 
a  candidate  against  a  Republican  possessing  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  People's  nominee/*  The  question 
was  formally  put  to  Mr.  Teschemaclier,  who  returned  an 
evasive  answer.  Thereupon  Mr.  Fay  led  his  little  battab 
ion  into  the  field,  and  as  was  expected,  was  mercilessly 
slaughtered  by  superior  numbers* 

The  following  year,  the  Republicans,  proud  of  their 
leaders  conduct  in  the  last  election,  again  placed  him 
before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  but  the  result 
was  a  second  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  old  foe. 

Mr.  Fay  represented  San  Francisco  in  the  lower  branch 
of  the  California  Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  18G1-02, 
He  entered  the  halls  of  legislation  with  Reform  as  his 
motto.  At  that  time  nearly  every  State  official  was  (in 
Mr,  Fay*s  opinion,  at  least)  receiving  compensation  far 
beyond  his  due.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Assembly, 
Mr.  Fay  suggested  the  idea,  and  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Retrencument  Committee,  of  which  he  Became 
the  chairman.  He  immediately  submitted  to  this  com-J 
mittee  a  bill  whieh  he  had  prepared,  to  reduce  the  payj 
of  State  officers,  members  of  the  Legislature,  Judges, 
Clerks,  &;c.,  looking  to  a  sweeping  reduction  in  govern- 
ment expenditures. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  committee  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Assembly.  LTpon  its  consideration,  a  se- 
vere struggle  ensued  between  the  champions  and  enemies 
of  reform.  The  author  of  the  measure  labored  untiringly 
to  secure  its  passage.  The  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  were  enough  to  discourage 
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and  even  appall  a  heart  less  stout  and  determined.  There 
was  an  organized  and  powerful  opposition  to  the  measure, 
and  during  its  pendency,  influential  and  interested  oflSce- 
holders  from  every  part  of  the  State  visited  the  Capital,  and 
gave  their  time  and  means  to  defeat  the  bill.  The  odds 
were  too  heavy  and  could  not  be  withstood.  Although 
tlie  bill  once  passed  the  Assembly,  it  was  reconsidered, 
and  failed  to  become  a  law. 

Another  important  bill,  prepared  and  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fay,  was  the  Act  to  create  Townships  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  regulate  and  define  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Townsliip  officers.  The  State  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  townships  throughout  tlie  State, 
but  hitherto  the  Legislature  had  failed  to  carry  out  this 
plain  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Fay  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Retrenchment  Committee,  and 
through  his  exertions,  the  bill  became  a  law.  The  new 
order  of  things  created  by  this  measure,  the  decided  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  resulting  therefrom  to  the  people — 
particularly  to  tliose  who  dwell  in  counties  of  extended 
area — are  so  necessary  and  indispensable,  that  it  is  mat- 
ter for  wonder  that  this  bill  did  not  become  a  law  years 
prior  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  Fay  also  introduced  an  Act  toamend  the  Crim- 
inal Practice  Act,  so  as  to  admit  colored  testimony  in 
criminal  cases,  which  passed  the  Assembly  but  was  lost 
in  the  Democratic  Senate.  He  took  the  lead  in  advocacy 
of  this  measure  and  made  an  able  argument  in  its  behalf. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  measure  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Fay,  was  the  Act  entitled  ''An 
A(*t  for  the  disposition  and  improvement  of  the  Water 
Front  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Shipping  and  Commerce  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco."  He  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  making  the  valuable  water  front  of  the  City  a  source 
of  perpetual  profit  to  the  City  and  State.  This  extensive 
property  was  yielding  a  mere  pittance,  annually,  while 
under  Mr.  Fay's  bill  it  could  not  but  yield  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
this  measure  was  great  in  its  conception  and  noble  in  its 
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design.  But  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  saKiries  of  State  officials,  so  it  was  in  this;  the  author 
of  the  bill  was  brouglit  into  inevitable  eonflict  with  a  host 
of  int^^rested  parties  who  liad  private  ends  to  promote, 
and  who  proved  too  lorraidable  to  be  overcome.  The 
bill  was  defeated  at  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  but 
was  again  introduced  during  the  following  session  by  Mr. 
Oulton,  and  passed  into  a  law.  It  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ^^Oulton  Bill;' 

To  show  the  public  importance  and  advantage  of  this 
measure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  before  its  pas* 
sage,  the  income  derived  by  the  City  from  its  wharves 
and  property  along  the  City  front,  only  amounted  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  since  its  enact- 
ment, the  receipts  from  the  same  source  have  averaged 
annually  over  four  hundred  thousimd  dollars! 

In  an  iuteresting  notice  of  Mr.  Fay's  legislative  record, 
the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bidktin^  of  May  30th,  1862,  al- 
ternately extols  and  depreciates  its  subject.  It  states 
among  other  things,  that,  "'  Mr.  Fay  can  unc|uestionably 
be  classed  among  the  working  and  talking  class,  two  char- 
act<?ristics  not  often  united  in  one  person.  He  probably 
performed  more  hard  labor,  in  committee  and  out  of  it, 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Assembly — certainly  of  the 
delegation;  and  we  might  also  add,  to  less  practical  pur- 
pose. He  was.  from  the  eonimencement  to  the  end  of  the 
seasion,  untiring  in  industry;  but  there  is,  unfortunately, 
an  impractiealde  or  orolehety  vein  in  Iiis  character,  which 
seriously  militates  against  his  usefulness  to  his  cooBiitu- 
ents  or  to  the  State  at  large/' 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  a  reputation  for 
impracticability  could  be  acquired  by  a  man  who  entered 
the  California  Legislature  eight  years  ago,  resolute  in  the 
purpose  to  promote  the  public  weal  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
private  ends  and  ambition. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  attribute  to  his  subject 
qualities  greater  than  those  he  really  possesses^^ — ^at  the 
same  time,  it  is  his  province  and  duty  to  credit  him  with 
all  his  virtues,  even  if  it  forces  him  to  join  issue  with  a 
journal  of  no  less  respectability  and  influence  than  that 
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named  above.  The  charge  that  Caleb  T.  Fay  is  imprac- 
tical in  his  ideas,  certainly  can  have  no  stable  foundation. 
The  son  of  a  laborious,  practical  and  successful  farmer 
and  merchant,  inured  to  toil  from  his  early  boyhood,  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  facts  and  figures  through  a  long 
and  prosperous  mercantile  career,  he  has  had  no  time  to 
dream^  or  yield  to  the  influence  of  Utopian  views.  It  has 
been  stated  that  his  excellent  measure  for  the  general  re- 
duction of  salaries  of  office  could  and  would  have  passed 
the  Legislature,  if  the  members  of  that  body  had  been 
exempted  from  its  provisions;  and  that  the  hope  of  re- 
election moved  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  de- 
feat the  bill.  To  this  it  may  be  conclusively  answered, 
that  Mr.  Fay  could  not  concede  this  point  to  the  hopeful 
aspirants  for  future  honors,  simply  because  the  concession 
would  have  been  grounded  upon  personal  interest.  There 
was  as  much  cause  for  reducing  the  pay  of  legislators  as 
that  of  the  Governor,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  State;  and 
had  Mr.  Fay  specially  excepted  the  former  from  the  oper- 
ations of  his  bill,  his  immediate  constituency  and  the 
people  at  large  would  have  justly  suspected  his  good  faith. 
Being  universally  recognized  as  an  active  and  leading 
Republican,  and  having  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
18G0  labored  earnestly  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  latter,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  in  1862,  appointed  Mr.  Fay  to  the 
position  of  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  California.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  August,  18G2,  and  served  through  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
term  of  office;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  Federal  officers  that 
ever  held  place  as  a  civil  appointment  under  the  United 
States'  Government  in  California;  his  practical  business 
tact  and  experience  reduced  the  chaotic  Internal  Revenue 
workings  to  a  proper  system  in  his  District.  But  about 
tlie  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination,  Mr.  Fay  was  re- 
moved at  the  instance  of  Commissioner  Lewis,  who  was 
influenced  by  designing  men,  and  who  yielded  to  their 
misrepresentations,  thereby  doing  injustice  to  a  faith- 
ful public  servant.     Commissioner  Lewis,  however,  w^s 
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subseqiiontly  maf!!:naiiiraous  enough  to  state  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  Mert'li4Liits  ui)pt>inteil  to  iii<|uire  into  the  cause 
of  the  removal — that  while  declining  to  give  the  reason 
for  the  same,  he  assured  them  there  were  no  cliarges  af- 
fecting Mw  Fays  character  or  personal  integrity — while 
the  committee  of  investigation  eulogized  his  conduct  of 
the  Assessor's  office  as  just,  upright  and  able  in  every 
respect. 

In  1863,  while  holding  the  position  of  Assessor,  Mr. 
Fay  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  be- 
fore the  Tnion  Convention.  Tlie  names  submitted  to 
that  body  were  those  of  Caleb  T.  Fay,  R.  P,  Perkins, 
(since  deceased)  and  Cornelius  Cole,  since  U,  S.  Senator. 
On  the  lirst  ballot,  Mr.  Fay  received  the  highest  vote 
(101).  On  a  subsequent  ballot,  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Cole  united  their  forces*,  and  Mr.  Cole  was  nominated. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  the  office  of  Assessor,  Mr, 
Fay  was  elected  hy  the  trustees  of  the  Union  Insurance 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  to  tlie  responsible  position  of 
President  of  that  wealthy  and  liourishiug  institution.  He 
entered  at  once  upon  his  new  duties. 

We  now  approach  the  prrnidest  page,  perhaps,  in  Mr. 
Fay*s  history,  to  record  his  connection  with  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  Association  of  San  Francisco.  The  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
the  Merchants  Exchange  building,  been  depived  of  the 
practical  commercial  benolits  arising  from  a  convenient, 
central,  local  rendezvous,  where  they  could  successfully 
inaugurate  a  regular  'change  hour,  and  hold  daily  meet- 
ings for  business  and  social  conference;  where  accurate 
and  reliable  bulletin  market  reports  could  always  be 
found;  where  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  by 
means  of  newspapers,  ships,  and  the  electric  telegraphy 
would  be  prom]jtly  disclosed.  Such  institutions  are 
deeuied  indispensable  to  commercial  prosperity  in  other 
large  cities,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  San  Francisco  re- 
mainpcl  fi>r  so  mimy  eventful  years  without  an  Exchange, 
owned  and  controlled  by  her  business  men, 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  while  he  was  yet  President  of 
the  Union  Insurance  Company,  Mr.  Fay  determined  to 
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consult  with  enterprising  business  men  of  the  city,  with 
a  view  to  taking  the  initiatory  steps  towards  the  erecticn 
of  a  Merchants'  Exchange.  He  waited  upon  Mr.  Jona- 
than Hunt,  President  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  ComiMiny, 
who  became  his  earliest  coadjutor  in  the  work.  Messrs. 
Fay  and  Hunt  then  enlisted  Mr.  Wm.  0.  Ralston,  the 
eminent  bankei*,  in  the  enterprise,  who,  in  his  usual 
prompt  style  ofiered  to  furnish  teun)oi'arily  all  the  money 
needful  to  secure  tlie  purchase  of  sufficient  land.  Mr. 
Fay  called  a  meeting  of  prominent  merchants  and  capital- 
ists at  tlie  office  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company,  which 
was  well  attended,  and  resulted  in  a  determination  to 
push  the  work  to  com})letion.  Messrs.  Thomas  H.  ydbv, 
R.  G.  Sneath,  Lloyd  Tevis,  W.  C.  Talbot,  L.  Siichs,  Sam- 
uel Brannan,  J.  W.  Stow,  R.  B.  Swain,  and  many  other 
wealthy  men,  gave  their  money  and  influence  to  the  work. 
The  result  was  the  incorporation,  in  June,  18GG,  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  Association,  with  a  capital  slock 
of  $250,000.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  one  half 
of  this  entire  sum  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Fay  himself.  A 
valuable  lot  of  land,  beautifully  situated,  was  immediately 
purchased,  and  the  erection  of  the  present  elegant  build- 
ing of  the  Association  was  commenced.  This  structure 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  California  street,  and  extends 
from  Leidesdorir  street  to  within  a  few  feet  of  Montgom- 
ery street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  commercial  centre.  Ic 
was  finished  in  18G7,  and  this  l)rief  description  of  it  ap- 
peared in  Langley's  City  DireCory  of  San  Francisco, 
shortly  after  its  completion.  ''The  Xew  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, corner  California  and  Leidesdorflf  streets,  is  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  city. 
The  front  on  California  street  consists  of  basement,  three 
stories  and  attic — surmounted  by  a  clock  tower.  The 
basement  is  constructed  of  solid  cut  granite,  which  rises 
about  six  feet  above  the  side-walk.  The  first  story  is  in 
the  pure  Doric  style,  the  second  in  Ionic,  and  the  third 
in  highly-ornamented  Corinthian.  The  attics  are  in  mod- 
ernized-media3val,  if  such  a  term  implies  the  adaptation 
of  old  styles  to  new  purposes.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  heavy  balustrade,  divided  by  colossal  Etruscan  vases, 
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>ove  whirh  rises  tlie  loftv  clock  tower  wiut^i  has  four 


rge 


dials  thiit  tdVord  tlie  'Himo  o'dav'  to  the  resideats 


of  a  large  portion  of  the  city;  the  great  height  of  the  tow- 
er— one  hundred  uiid  twenty  feet  al)ove  the  .side-walk — 
making  it  a  eonspicuous  ol>jeet.  Each  of  the  stories  on 
this  paint  recede  about  ten  feet»  forming  extensive  bal- 
>nieSy  surrounded  with  hithistradeSj  and  vases,  wliieh 
ipart  to  the  building  a  peculiar  appearance  of  niassive- 
uess  and  strength*  The  front  on  Leidcsdorff  street  is  in 
the  same  stvle,  but  less  ornamental  and  witliout  recesses. 
All  the  ornamental  work  on  the  exterior  is  made  of  cast 
iron;  the  whole  being  painted  a  pale  drab,  and  spriidvled 
with  Monterey  sand^  which  gives  the  buililing  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  made  of  stone.  The  interior  of  this 
magnificent  structure  has  been  fitted  up  to  correspond 
with  its  exterior.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  without 
the  lot,  has  been  $190,000.'* 

The  cost  of  this  superb  edifice,  and  tlie  ground  it  oc- 
cupies, amounted  to  the  sum  of  $350,000.  It  is  truly  a 
noble  monument  to  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the 
men  who  erected  it,  and  an  enduring  evidence  of  the^mc- 
tical  wisdom  of  Caleb  T.  Fay. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  ilr.  Fay  resigned  Ijis  place 
as  President  of  the  Union  Insurance  Conii)any,  in  order 
to  accept  the  nomination  tendered  ]iim  l>y  the  National 
Republican  organization  for  Governor  of  California. 
Henry  H.  Ilaight  had  already  received  the  Democrati*: 
nomination  for  tliat  ollice,  and  Geo.  C  Gorham  had  been 
appointed  liy  a  Convention  called  in  the  interest  of  the 
Union  party.  But  said  Convention  was  organized  by  the 
admission  of  sixty-tln-ee  delegates  from  &in  Fraiicisct*,  ap- 
pointed outside  of  the  Union  party  by  a  league  ealleil 
Eight-Hour  Men,  unknown  and  unrecognized  by  any  po- 
litical party.  The  Republicans  being  thus  practically  ig- 
nored and  excluded  from  the  Convention,  at  once  called 
another  8tate  Convention,  and  nominated  Mr.  Fay.  Al- 
though having  no  chance  fur  an  election,  he  entered  the 
invass  with  Ids  accustomed  zeal,  and  conducted  him- 
rif  throughout  with  the  dignity  becoming  his  position. 
this  triangular  contest,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  in- 
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teresting,  exciting,  and  bitter  political  campaign  ever 
conducted  in  California,  the  Democratic  candicUite  was 
elected.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  will  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  parties,  or  the  merits  of 
the  candidates  then  before  the  people.  The  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Fay  was  the  plain  path  of  duty  which  his  judgment 
and  his  conscience  directed  him  to  pursue. 

In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
Mr.  Fay  used  this  language : 

"Since  1848,  at  which  time  I  cast  my  first  Presidential 
vote  to  sustain  the  Free  Soil  candidates  of  that  campaign, 
I  have  been  identified,  and  have  worked  with  the  National 
Radical  party,  havhig  for  its  objects  the  freedom,  advance- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  cannot 
consent  that  the  Union  party,  with  which  I  have  acted  in 
this  State  since  its  formation,  shall  take  a  backward  step, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  adoption  of  its  cowardly  platform  of 
June  12th,  and  its  tame  submission  to  conspirators  against 
the  popular  will,  without  entering  my  protest  and  decla- 
ration, that  if  it  does  go  back  I  will  not  go  with  it.  I 
will  consent  to  belong  only  to  a  party  that  is  progressive. 
The  times  demand  that  we  should  pierce  the  veil  of  frothy 
stump-declamation,  and  look  at  the  political  situation  as 
it  is  in  our  midst:  but  principles  must  claim  our  attention, 
not  men;  for  men  are  the  creatures  of  an  hour — to-day 
they  live,  perhaps  powerful,  proud,  boastful  and  defiant — 
to-morrow  they  are  dead  and  forgotten;  but  principles 
are  imperishable.  The  foundations  of  all  government 
should  be  laid  deep  and  solid,  upon  the  rock  of  impartial 
justice  to  the  governed.  It  is  the  business  of  political 
leaders  to  keep  burnished  and  bright  before  the  people,  by 
living  faith  and  practice,  all  the  essential  principles  of 
government;  and  when  the  leaders  of  a  Government  or 
party  fall  short  of  this  sacred  mission,  they  are  useless 
lumber,  or  parasites  upon  the  body  politic,  and  may  ex- 
pect the  people  to  repudiate  their  leadership.  Monarchs 
claim  a  divine  right  to  rule  over  people  by  virtue  of  su- 
perior wisdom  concentrated  in  themselves,  to  govern;  or 
in  other  words,  they  believe  that  minorities  should  rule. 
The  slaveholders  of  our  country  were  advocates  of  the 
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aame  principle^  and  endeavored  to  perpetuate  it  upon 
■HJUr  Boil  lit  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  To  put  down  and 
destroy  this  heresy  cost  half  a  million  lives^  and  three 
thousand  million  of  dollars  that  are  yet  to  be  earned  and 
wrung  from  the  sons  of  toil.  Republics  claim  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  rule.  They  V)elieve  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  numbers^  which  is  the  key  to  their  government 
arch.  Remove  that  key^  and  the  republican  fabric  reared 
by  our  fathers,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  broth- 
ers, falls,  a  chaotic  and  shapeless  mass  of  political  ruin; 
hence,  any  innovation  upon  the  vital  principles  in  our 
political  fabric,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  should 
be  looked  ujion  as  treason  to  our  republican  laith,  and 
should  be  met  at  the  threshold  wherever  it  appears,  and 
destroyed,  wdiether  it  be  in  the  camp  of  armed  tniitors, 
open  political  enemies,  or  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of 
political  friends.  The  government  of  tlie  majority  neces- 
«iarUy  involves  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses.  There 
are  three  w^ays  of  violating  this  republican  charter  of  lib- 
erty; one  is  by  armed  rebellion  of  the  miuorilVy  another 
is  disfranchisement  by  law,  and  still  another  is  by  such 
low  cunning,  deceit,  fniud,  l>ribery  and  corruption  in  po- 
Utical  circles,  as  to  set  aside  the  manifest  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  latter  mode  of  disfranchisement  is  the  present 
working  condition  of  the  maehinery  of  the  Union  party 
of  California;  and  those  who  have  followed  it  fViitlifully 
in  time  past,  in  its  march  through  the  sea  of  blood, 
to  sustain  the  majority  principle,  are  now  commanded 
and  entreated  to  indorse  this  treachery  to  our  political 
faith,  and  by  so  doing  become  participants  in  this  high 
political  crime.  Others  may  do  it  if  they  will,  IwiUnot; 
for  I  hold  tliat  since  slavery  is  destroyedj  there  is  no  form 
of  usurpation  now  so  dangerfnis  to  American  liberty  as 
plottings  of  unscrupulous  demagogues  to  foist  themselves 
into  i)ower  against  the  manifest  will  of  the  masses." 

In  a  speech  delivered  just  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, at  the  State  House  in  Sacmmento,  Mr.  Ftiy  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  questions  of  National  Taxation^ 
Reconstruction,  Suflrage,  Internal  Improvement^  Corpora- 
tions, the  Union  and  the  Republican  parties,  and  other 
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topics  of  absorbing  interest,  in  such  an  able  and  states- 
manlike manner  as  to  call  forth  the  universal  approbation 
of  the  true  men  of  the  Republican  organization,  and  to 
elicit  the  following  endorsement  from  the  principal  news- 
paper of  the  Capital,  the  8acrarmnlo  Union,  a  journal  hav- 
ing, perhaps,  the  widest  circulation  of  any  published  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

**  A  Speech  fit  for  a  Governor. — The  speech  of  Caleb 
T.  Fay,  delivered  in  the  city  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
printed  in  yesterday's  Union,  is  one  fit  for  a  gentleman 
aspiring  to  the  Governorship  of  California,  to  make.  By 
means  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Union  it  will  reach  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  readers,  to  each  and  all  of  whom 
we  commend  it  for  earnest  and  thoughtful  perusal.  It  is 
a  document  that  would  honor  the  highest  republican 
statesmanship,  and  is  filled  with  maxims  which  ought  to 
sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  straightfor- 
ward and  honest  man,  who  cares  nothing  for  office  merely 
for  its  own  sake,  but  who  at  the  same  time,  conscious  of 
the  manifold  ills  which  afflict  the  State,  cherishes  an  hon- 
orable ambition  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  can 
greatly  assist  in  their  amelioration,  and  live  and  act  for 
the  good  of  his  follow  men,  Mi\  Fay  resorts  to  none  of 
the  tricks  and  subterfuges  of  the  professed  politician,  but 
presents  his  views  on  public  matters  with  all  the  frank- 
ness of  a  private  citizen  and  all  the  unconcern  of  conse- 
quences which  might  be  expected  from  a  philosopher. 
He  sets  out  with  the  just  theory  that  public  men  in  this 
country  are  properly  the  servants  of  the  people,  to  light- 
en their  burdens  and  direct  them  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment without  oppression  by  the  rich  or  peculation  on  the 
part  of  officials.  He  appeals,  as  he  can  so  well  afford  to 
appeal,  to  his  past  record  on  the  important  questions  of 
labor,  economy  in  administration,  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penditure, and  honesty  in  officials.'' 

In  the  last  presidential  election,  Mr.  Fay  gave  a  cheer- 
ful support  to  the  successful  candidate.  His  time  is  now 
mostly  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  valuable  mine  of 
iron  ore,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  in  Sierra  County, 
and  located,  according  to  Professor  Richthofew  who  ex- 
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amined  it,  "  about  twelve  iniles  E.  N.  E.  of  tlic  city  of 
Downieville,aTid  ii  fowmiles  north  of  the  cuhiiiiiuting  rocky 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Buttes/'  A  careful  an*I  scientific 
examination  of  this  mine  has  estahlistied  tlie  faet^  (attest- 
ed hv  no  less  ati  autlioritv  than  Pi'ofessor  11.  Selmjtter, 
of  Vienna)  that  the  ore  which  it  yields  contains  nu  nver- 
;e  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  iron^  and  is  equal  to  the 
best  Swedish  ores;  and  gives  the  furthor  assiu^anee,  that 
California  is  not  only  rich  in  gold  and  copper,  but  also 
in  what  ia  really  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  precious 
of  metals. 

Having  become  largely  interested  in  tlie  ownership 
of  these  valuable  deposits,  and  being  confidont  that  they 
can  be  made  availalde  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
iron,  Mr,  Fay  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when 
from  this  braneli  of  metallorg}^  will  spring  a  new  industry 
which  will  not  only  amply  ixnvard  his  own  patient  efforts, 
but  augment^  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  w^ealth  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Fay's  residence  is  still  at  San  Francisco,  where  he 
expects  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


WILLIAM  I.  FERGUSON. 


fr  THE    pDITOI^ 


THE  history  of  political  parties  in  California  is  illus- 
tnited  with  the  genius  of  brilliant  and  ambitious 
minds  from  every  section  of  the  Ainerieun  Union:  and 
of  these  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  hirge  iind  disproportion- 
ate number,  prior  to  their  advent  in  California,  exercised 
a  conspicuous  leadership  in  public  aflairs  in  Illinois. 
Baker  J  McDougall,  Ferguson,  Campbell^  Hoge,  Hardy, 
Pratt — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  ardent  spirits  sent 
forth  by  the  Prairie  State  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
endowed  with  the  charms  of  oratory,  strengthened  by 
enlightened  experience,  and  learned  in  the  science  of 
law. 

William  I.  Ferguson  was  born  May  9th,  1825,  at 
Monongahela  City,  Pennsylvania,  the  native  State  of  his 
father  and  mother.  Ilis  grand -parents  came  to  the 
United  Stiites  from  Ireland,  His  lather^  Benjamin  F,, 
was  a  carpenter  and  builder.  William  was  the  oldest  of 
six  children.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  his  father  died, 
and  where  his  mother,  sisters,  and  two  brothers,  now 
reside. 

William  received  a  common-school  education.  After 
leaving  school,  he  clerked  for  a  short  time  in  a  store; 
then,  having  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar, 
he  applied  himself  closely  for  some  years  to  the  study 
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of  law  in  the  offices  of  Judge  Logan,  Col.  E.  J).  Baker, 
and  other  prominent  lawyers  of  Springfield.  He  received 
his  license  to  practice  before  he  attained  his  majority, 
and  soon  obtained  a  good  business.  Politics,  as  w^ell  as 
law,  had  a  charm  for  him.  When  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  he  became  noted  as  an  eloquent  and  forcible 
speaker,  lie  had  been  raised  a  Whig,  but,  on  becoming 
a  voter,  espoused  the  Democratic  cause.  He  was  several 
times  elected  city  attorney  of  Springfield,  and  his  name 
was  placed  cm  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1848,  he  then  being  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  In  1850  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature,  and  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket;  but 
was  defeated,  tliere  being  at  that  time  a  very  large  Whig 
majority  in  liis  district. 

Tlie  editor  lias  received  the  following  remipiscences 
of  Mr.  Ferguson,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Herndon,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Springfield,  formerly  a  law  partner  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Mr.  Herndon  wrote  his  narrative  hastily, 
intending  only  to  furnish  data  for  this  sketch,  without 
expecting  that  his  language  would  be  adopted  by  the 
editor: 

Sprinofieij),  ni.,  March  20tii,  1869. 
OscAB  T.  i?HUCK,  Esq., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DiLxn  Siu: — I  knew  Hon.  William  I.  Ferguson  as  early  as  1836, 
when  be  was  going  to  school.  I  sold  his  father  Gillies'  Greece  for 
William  to  road.  He  read  it  well  and  with  admiration,  and  was 
enthusiastic  over  its  contents.  He  was  fond  of  good  liistory.  About 
the  year  1835,  'G,  or  7,  I  was  president  of  a  young  men's  debating 
society  in  Springfield,  Illinois  Ferguson  joined  it,  and  he  Boon 
assumed  a  leadership  in  it.  He  was  a  number-one  talker  in  the 
society.  He  generally  studied  his  subject  well,  would  converse  with 
older  heads,  read  books  and  papers,  and  thus  became  well  informed 
on  the  subject  under  debate.  He  admired  conversation  more  than 
reading.  He  would  absorb  all  that  was  said;  would  assimilate  it, 
digest  and  use  it.  I  do  not  think  he  loved  mathematics  at  school; 
but  grammar  and  rhetoric  were  favorite  studies.  He  was  a  close 
reader  of  B>Ton,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  William  was  an  open- 
hearted,  spontaneous  young  man;  would  go  to  any  lengths  for  a 
friend,  even  when  a  mere  lad.  He  did  not  love  to  tight  with  boys; 
had  too  much  good-will  and  sense.  About  the  year  1837  or  1838, 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Springfield,  owned  by  Bell  &  Speed, 
where  he  remained  about  one  year.     This  occupation  was  decidedly 
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to  liiin ;  his  active  brain  and  impulsive  nature  yearned  for 
fioblor  employmenf^.     Hi'H  fatlaer  tlien  put  bim  to  leani  the  car- 
[  penter'n  t ratio,  but  the  bay  wa*s  ntill  unsatisfied*    When  pushing  the 
j^ick-plane  at  his  trade,  he  embraced  every  leisnre  moment  to  creep 
I  down  into  the  ahavinfjps  and  read  history  or  poetry.     About  tins 
time,  his  fii^rmdti  th*m.%^ht  he  must  die  with  the  eonsumyytion.     How- 
ever, by  keepiu'jf  in  the  o\icu  air,  nud  takini:,^  ranch  phyi^ital  exercise, 
he  ffot  well.     In  the  year  1842,  he  went  into  the  law  ofiice  of  Hon, 
S.  T.  Lft^T'in  of  8prin;^eld;   he  received  hh  lieen5e  in  1843,     He 
and  Hon.  David  Lo;^an,  novr  of  Oregon,  son  of  Hon.  8.  T»  Log-an, 
rexwl  law  at  the  same  time  and  place.     They  were  buys  of  much 
promise,  because  they  had  by  natuxx*  hirge  minds,  and  wore  studious, 
dot-ermined,   and   pati(  nt.     Ferguson,  upon  being  admitted,  went 
ijjto  an  extensive  practice  at  once.     He  wae  social  and  beloved.     He 
hiew  huVr"  to  attract  imd  tie  men  to  him.    He  was  more  of  a  thinker 
tlian  a  reader;  was  a  ^Teat  ab.Torber  of  what  wan  f^aid  in  conversa- 
tion.    He  soon  cnnie  to  bo  the  first  criminal  lawyer  at  the  8iin<j;amon 
bir,  amonprsuch  men  as  Lincoln,  Loffan,  Baker,  McDouj^fal,  Bledsoe, 
Stuart,  and  others.     I  have  v.^atched  the  young  mcui  in  a  hard  case 
yriih  admiration:  he  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  knowing  his  case 
tboroujL;hly.     His  leadin*]f  eharaeteristic,  in  mind,  was  bin  quick,  ex- 
cellent jiidpneut.    His  reason  wa3  no  better  than  that  of  a  thousand 
other  D:ten.     His  intuitive  judf^fments  were  admiralde,  keen,  correct, 
txirl  quick  as  liifhtnin^f.     He  told  what  the  law  wa  i  when  hearing  it 
discussed,  even  before  it  was  decided  by  the  Court.     He  caught 
liiiit/i  how  to  manage  his  case  by  closely  watching  the  ideas  of  op- 
posing attorneys.     Ferguson  intuitively  know  that  the  opjjosite  at- 
torney's Bide  v,^as  antagonistic  to  hia.     Hence  he  never  Vfas  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  manage  a  case,  for  a  defendant  especially. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  chosen  in  this  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1840, 
to  l3€  the  orator  of  the  day,  over  such  men  as  Lincoln,  Logan,  and  *■ 
tjtliers*     His  oration  was  truly  eloquent:  it  was  finely,  grantlly  elo-j 
t|ueiit.     Ho  giiincd  great  honor  on  that  occasion.     1  forgot  to  say  I 
tJiiit  one  of  AVilliaui's  habits  was  to  read  aloud,  and  walk  the  room,^! 
liirhen  eo  doing,  backwards  and  forwards:  he  loved  to  read  orations — 
Oreek,  Roman,  EngliiOi,  and  American.     He  was  when  about  say 
from  gixteen  to  twenty-two,  always  repeating  them:  he  would  go 
into  the  deep  woods  and  there  speak  to  a  tree,  or  to  me  as  well  as 
others  of  his  friends.     In  poHtics  be  was  ra^ed  a  Whig:  he  turned 
Democrat  about  1844. 

On  one  occasion  he  and  I  were  going  to  court  in  Christian  county. 
Hon.  David  Davis  was  judge  of  what  may  be  called  the  Sangamon 
District  or  Circuit.    On  the  road  we  heard  that  Judge  Davis  was  tOD  1 
ill  to  attend  Couii.     "  Hush,"  said  j^oung  Fer/TULon,  '*  and  we'll] 
have  fiome  fun:  well  tell  the  people  that  we  are  authonssed  to  hold' 
Court  for  Judge  Da\i8.'*     So  we  rode  to  the  county  seat,  and  after 
breakfast  in  the  morning  Ferguson  had  Court  open,  a«:i  appeared  to 
the  crowd,  in  a  legitimate  way.     The  Sheritl*  knew  no  better,  nor 
did  the  clerk,  nor  the  lawyers.     I  kept  still — said  nothing.     On© 
lawyer  made  a  motion,  and  during  the  time  it  was  being  argued, 
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some  one  behayed  rather  badly.    Young  Ferguson  said :  "  Mr.  Clerk, 

fine  Mr. one  dollar  for  contempt  of  Court,  in  making  too 

much  noise  and  for  keeping  his  hat  on  in  the  court-room."  The 
man  walked  up;  paid  his  fine  with  some  gnmibling.  Two  or  three 
fines  in  addition  were  thus  imposed.  Probably  four  or  five  dollars 
were  collected  in  this  way.  In  about  one  or  two  hours,  Ferguson 
rose  up  in  the  chair  and  said:  *'^Ir.  Clerk,  Court's  adjourned. 
Let's  go  and  have  a  general  frolic  \i'ith  the  fine-money — a  big,  old- 
fashioned  spree."  Then  it  was  first  discovered  that  it  was  a  sham 
court.  The  people  were  wild  in  their  fun,  and  those  that  paid  the 
fines  enjoyed  the  joke  more  than  all  others. 

Youi'S  truly, 

W.  H.  Herxdok. 

Mr.  Ferguson  left  Illinois  on  the  2Gth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 18'')2,  for  Texas.  He  rej^^ided  in  Dallas  county  in 
the  latter  l^tate,  until  the  following  spring,  and  then 
started  overhmd  for  California,  where  he  amved  in  the 
summer  of  1853.  After  residing  for  a  few  months  at 
Marywsville,  ho  located  j)ermanently  at  Sacramento,  and 
entered  upon  tlie  practice  of  his  profession.  Possessed 
of  a  fine  knowledge  of  law,  of  aflable  manners,  and  a  very 
generous  and  kincl  disposition,  his  popularity  soon  became 
as  great  as  his  ambition,  (which  was  unlimited)  and  pro- 
cured him  as  much  business  as  he  could  possibly  attend 
to.  lie  h)vcd,  Init  was  not  wedded  to,  his  profession, 
although  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  criminal  lawj'er. 
He  sought  to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  political  prefer- 
ment; and  cherished  an  honorable  zeal  to  shine  in  the 
<*ouncils  of  the  State  and  nation.  Ho  had  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  fame.  He  cared  but  little  for  money.  The 
fluctuations  in  real  estate,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks, 
never  cost  him  a  sigh  or  gave  hhn  any  concern.  The 
records  of  the  County  Recorder  of  Sacramento  county 
do  not  once  reveal  iiis  name  as  the  j>urcliaser  or  vendor 
of  a  single  inch  of  ground.  He  lived  and  moved  in  the 
'  midst  of  a  restless  throng,  crazed  by  the  eager  desire  for 
gain,  but  himself  callous  to  the  allurements  of  mammon. 
The  example  of  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  wealtli 
in  an  age  of  s[)eculators  and  in  a  comnmnity  of  fortune- 
hunters,  was  novel  and  striking. 

In  1855,  Ferguson  was  nominated  by  the  Native 
American  or  Know-Nothing  party  for  State  senator.     His 
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Jemocnitic  rompotitor  was  liis  first  law-partner  in  Pacra- 
HHMito,  Wm.  8.  Long,  At  the  olcetiou,  Ferguson  reeeiv(*tl 
3.437  votes  to  2,592  cast  for  Long. 

On  entering  the  SenatOj  he  was  appointed  ehairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  at  once  became  a 
leading  member  of  that  boeiy.  The  Legislature  was 
called  upon  during  that  sesyiun  to  elect  a  United  States 
!;!ienator.  In  the  lower  branch,  tlie  new  party  had  a  large 
preponderance,  while  iu  tlie  Senate  their  majority  was 
only  one.  Hon.  Wilson  Flint,  one  of  the  liold-over  San 
Franeiseo  senators,  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  tJie 
Know-NfjthingH  or  Native  Americans,  and  in  company 
with  Henry  S,  Foote,  had  ^tumpetl  tlio  State  in  18o0  for 
that  party,  and  the  votes  of  tluit  party  had  been  cast  iu  a 
body  for  him,  and  aided  his  ehx-tion  to  the  State  Senate. 
Therefore,  his  vote  was  relied  upon  ft>r  the  American 
nominee  for  United  States  senator.  It  was  tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  Know-Xotliing  senators  to  go  into  joint  con- 
vention, without  first  holding  a  caucus;  but,  as  My.  Flint 
declared  lie  would  not  vote  for  tlie  choice  of  the  majority 
unless  that  choice  wereinrlicatcd  Ijy  a  caucus,  tlie  original 
intention  was  changed  and  a  c<^ucus  was  lield.  In  a  8pee<*h 
delivered  in  tlie  Senate,  January  IGth,  1850,  and  which 
was  reported  in  the  Sacramento  [Tnion,  Mr.  Flintj  in 
explaining  his  connection  with  the  Native  American  party, 
used  these  words:  *' I  assure  the  party  to  winch  I  hold 
allegiance,  that  1  am  preparetl  at  any  time  to  abide  the 
result  of  a  caucus/' 

At  tliat  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  required  a 
majority  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  to  ln'iug  on 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator.  Seeing  how 
evenly  tialanced  the  two  parties  were  iuthe  Senate,  David 
C.  Brodcrick  was  making  liennilean  exertions  to  have  the 
election  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
when  he  hoped  to  secure  the  prize  himself.  The  caucus 
of  the  dominant  party  had  many  sittings,  in  the  endeavor 
to  agree  upon  a  candidate.  Mr.  Ferguson  liimself  received 
a  large  vote  for  the  high  [fosition.  The  principal  can- 
didate, however,  was  lion.  Henry  S.  Foote,  and  upon  him' 
the  caucus  at  last  combined,     Tliat  gentleman  would  have 
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been  chosen,  in  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  State  of  California  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  for  the  unexpected  defection  of  Willson  Flint, 
who  refused,  in  the  most  stubborn  and  determined  man- 
ner, to  support  the  caucus  nominee.  Ferguson  warmly 
endorsed  the  nomination,  and  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  his  feelings  against  Flint.  As  he  was 
master  of  satire  and  invective,  he  astounded  the  Senate, 
and  even  those  who  knew  him  best,  by  the  withering 
anathemas  which  he  hurled  at  the  head  of  "  the  recr'^ant.'' 
But  the  Senate  refused,  l)y  a  majority  of  one,  to  go  into 
joint  convention  with  the  Assembly,  and  Broderick's 
star  again  ascended  the  political  heavens. 

In  the  fall  of  185G,  in  the  middle  of  his  senatorial 
term,  Ferguson  openly  renounced  the  Know-Nothing 
Order,  and  was  welcomed  back,  with  many  joyous  dem- 
onstrations, into  t ho  Democratic  ranks.  A  committee  of 
prominent  Know-Nothings  waited  upon  him  and  demanded 
his  resignation.  lie  agreed  that,  if  his  vote,  should  be 
necessary  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  United  States  senator 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  he  would  resign, 
in  time  for  the  people  of  Sacramento  county  to  elect  his 
successor — intending  in  that  event  to  go  before  the 
public  as  a  candidate  for  roelecticm;  but  as  that  exigency 
did  not  arise,  he  served  out  his  term.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion both  bran(*lies  of  the  Legislature  had  Democratic 
majorities,  and  early  in  the  session,  Broderick  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  Ferguson  voting  for  him. 

In  1857,  Ferguson  was  nominated  by  the  Democracy 
as  his  successor  in  the  Senate,  and  was  reelected.  The 
contest  was  bitter  and  hotly  contested.  The  vote  stood: 
Ferguson,  Democratic,  2,746;  Brewster,  American,  2,502; 
Nixon,  Republican,  934. 

The  session  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1858.  About  two  months  before  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  occurred  the  memorable  rupture  between 
Douglap  and  Buchanan,  and  Ferguson  promptly  announced 
his  sympathy  with  the  former.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
HCHsion,  he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  on  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty,"  which  was  an  impassioned  vindication  of 
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ie  views  of  the  lUiuois  statesman,  and  rGplcte  with 
mergctic  and  eloquent  censure  of  the  administration  of 
FJames  15nchanan.  This  speech  was,  perhajis,  the  most 
logical,  finished,  and  cflbctivo  of  all  his  forensic  eQorts. 

In  August,  1858,  Ferguson  made  a  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  became  involved  in  a  personal  dis[»ute 
with  Uun.  George  Fen  Johnston,  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  being  fought  between  them  at  Angel  Island,  in  8an 
Francisco  Bay,  on  the  21st  day  of  that  month— the 
weapons  being  pistols,  and  Ferguson  being  the  cluillenged 
party.  At  the  fourth  fire,  the  latter  received  his  ad- 
vers^ary's  ball  in  his  right  thigh,  and  was  carried  from  the 
field — Johnston  IxMng  slightly  woun<led  in  the  left  wrist. 
Wiien  his  ]>hysicians  examined  Ferguson's  wound  soon 
after  its  inllietion,  they  informed  him  of  its  serious  nature, 
and  notified  him  that,  unless  the  leg  were  amputated,  tlie 
chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  against  his  recovery.  He 
replied  that  he  would  not  lose  his  leg  for  all  €'alifornia, 
and  tliat  he  would  take  the  f^olitary  chance.  The  surgeons, 
therefore,  rendered  him  such  assistance  as  they  could  give, 
and  did  not  resort  to  amputation  until  September  14th, 
when  Ferguson's  condition  made  a  further  and  minute 
examination  necessary;  whereupon,  it  becfime  evident 
that  amputation  furnished  the  only  hope  for  life.  The 
patient  at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Ho 
statefl  to  tliose  in  attendance  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
surrive^  and  requested  that  if  the  people  of  Sacramento 
asked  for  his  body,  it  should  be  given  to  them,  that  he 
might  be  **  buried  in  tlie  county  which  had  lionored  him 
with  a  seat  in  the  Senate," 

At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Doctors  Angle,  Sawyer,  Howell,  Coit,  and  Gray,  after  ad- 
ministering chloroform,  commenced  the  operation  of 
amputating  tlie  limb.  This  was  performed  in  a  short 
time;  but  Ins  long  and  painfid  confinement  had  enteelded 
him  to  the  last  degree,  and  he  could  stand  no  more. 
Before  the  operation  was  complete,  his  spirit  wiis  disen- 
thralled from  its  shattered  earthly  tenement,  and  gone 
(the  writer,  who  loved  him,  devoutly  trusts)  to  a  sinless 
world. 
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It  was  then  seen  how  tenderly  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people  of  Sacramento.  Only  a  day  before  his  decease, 
the  telegraph  had  announced  that  he  was  better,  and 
tlie  intelligence  of  his  death  spread  a  deep  gloom  over 
the  capital.  A  large  delegation  of  Sacramentans  met 
the  party  in  charge  of  the  remains  at  Benicia,  and 
escorted  them  to  Sacramento,  where  the  body  was  lain 
in  state  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  building 
throughout  the  following  day.  Thousands  of  the  citizens 
of  Sacramento  county  visited  the  State  House,  to  behold 
for  the  last  time  the  noble  brow  and  form  of  him  whose 
nervous  eloquence  had  so  often,  in  that  very  building, 
delighted  and  entranced  them. 

On  the  ICth  day  of  Sei)tember,  after  an  impressive 
discourse  b}^  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  and  a  eulogy  by  Col.  E. 
D.  Baker,  a  very  large  concourse  followed  the  remains 
to  the  grave.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  one 
year  more  to  serve  as  a  State  senator,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent aspirant  for  congressional  honors. 

The  writer,  for  good  cause,  will  not  continue  this 
sketch  further.  When  Ferguson  felt  that  lie  must  soon 
die,  he  sjiid  to  those  who  watched  by  his  bedside:  ''  My 
friend  Bakci'  has  known  me  best  in  life:  ask  him,  if  he 
will,  to  speak  of  me  when  I  am  dead.''  He  could  not 
have  entrusted  his  memory  to  the  keeping  of  a  better 
friend  tlnni  the  eloquent  old  man  whose  voice  always  fell 
upon  enraptured  ears.  Col.  Baker  fulfilled  the  sad  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  spoke  in  pathetic  terms  of  the 
virtues,  talents,  frailties,  and  ambition  of  the  promising 
young  man  whom  he  had  known  since  his  early  boyhood. 
The  writer,  therefore,  drops  his  pen,  and  hastens  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Col.  Baker's  Eulogy,  which  immediately 
follows  this  sketch,  and  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Benton's  Discourse. 
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IIE3IAKKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ^VM,  I.  FERGUSON, 
Defi'rered  in  the  Asst?mbly  Chamber,  Sacramento,  CaL,  September  16tli»  1858. 


BY  COL.  E.  D.  BAKER. 


The  intense  interest  whicli  is  apparent  in  tbis  crowded  auditory 
tfK)  well  evinces  the  TOOumhil  character  of  the  ceremony  we  are 
itlx>ni  to  perform.  Wherever  death  may  invade  tlie  prechicts  of 
hfe,  whether  in  the  loftiest  or  lowliest  home,  there  is  a  tear  for  all 
who  fall ;  tliere  is  a  raoimier  for  even  the  meanest  and  the  most 
hunihle;  hut  when  beyond  the  deep  impression  which  the  change 
from  life  to  death  producer  in  all  good  mindn — when  beyond  thiLS  we 
know  that  an  eminent  citizen  is  Btiicken  down  in  the  fidl  \'i^or  of 
hi>5  manhood  and  in  the  pri-le  of  his  inteOectual  ])ower,  the  impres- 
aion  is  deeply  moumfuL  And  when  to  this  we  add  that;  thohie  who 
loved  him  in  life,  whose  Ffn^ant  and  re|)resentative  he  was,  have 
gathered  around  his  bier  to-day  to  accompuny  him  to  hm  last  restin^ir 
place  on  etirth,  the  impression  in  not  merely  moui-Tifnl,  hut  painful. 
And  when  we  add  to  thiw  that  the  man  we  mourn  died  by  the  hand 
of  vicdcnce — suddenly — in  a  peaceful  land,  away  from  hia  own 
friends^  the  painful  impression  l>ecomes  an  overwhelming  Borrow. 

At  the  personal  request  of  our  departed  friend,  it  has  been  assigned 
to  me  to  pay  a  few  words  upon  this  occasion, 

I  have  perhaps  knowti  him  lonpcer  than  anybody  here,  I  have 
known  hiin,  Tnore  particnlarly  in  his  eai'ly  youth,  perhaps  better 
thun  any  one  hero  aa.sembled.  I  have  wat^-hed  the  bud,  the  blow, 
the  fi'uit,  mid  lastly  the  nnlimely  decay;  and  ivliile  I  desu*e  to  spesJc 
of  him  a:^  he  himaelf  woidd  wish  to  be  spoken  ot";  while  I  do  not 
mean  that  personal  fi'iendBhip  Bhall  warp  my  jud^^^ent  or  lead  me 
to  RTiy  as  his  friend  any  thin^  iindnly  in  his  praise,  bo  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  I  say  nothing  against  him  or  others  that  is  unjust 
or  iinldnd. 

The  jirentleman  whose  remainfl  you  are  about  to  consij^ii  to  his 
lust  restixig  place  xmtil  the  trump  of  the  Archangel  bJhiII  t^ountl ,  was 
a  native  of  tho  Htate  of  Peunsylvama.  1  knew  hin  father  well ;  a 
res|>ee  table,  worthy,  honest  man:  a  merhanic  by  pursuit,  intelHgent, 
relf -reliant,  and  in  ever^.*  respect  honomble. 

The  young  Tmi,n  was  ambitious  from  liis  boyhood.  He  sought 
the  profession  of  tho  law,  not  merely  for  itself,  but  as  an  caponing 
that  would  lead  to  what  he  considered  were  higher  and  more  noble 
positions. 

Ho  was  fitted  for  the  study  of  law  by  nature.  He  was  then  whai 
you  know  hijn  but  lately— bold,  self-reliant,  earnest,  brilliant,  elo- 
quent, a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  kind,  generous,  making 
Iriends  everywhere,  placaldc  in  his  resentments,  easily  appeased, 
and  a  true  friend.  Ho  read  law  not  only  witli  me,  but  also  with  far 
more  able  men,  and  he  funae<l  hin  judgment  of  pubHe  aliairs  while 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  Douglas,  hia  ojjponent  Lincoln,  John 
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J.  Hardin,  who  won  a  deathless  name  at  Buena  Vista,  Judge  Logan, 
and  many  others  who  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Mississippi 
VaUey.  He  was  early  distinguished  in  hiu  own  State.  He  was  very 
young,  and  ho  had  those  contests  among  his  own  friends  which  are 
peculiar  to  politics;  and  there  had  the  reverseo  and  crosses  \vithout 
which  no  man  is  worth  much.  The  snccesn  which  he  achieved  hero 
had  its  foundation  laid  in  defeat,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  most 
of  what  he  knew  as  a  politician  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of 
adversity — 

"That  stem  teacher  of  the  human  breast.** 

It  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  l>e  always  successful,  eitlier  in  private 
or  public  life.  No  man's  character  can  Ix)  formed  without  trial  and 
sufiering,  and  our  departed  friend  showed  l)y  his  coutho  of  conduct 
that  he  could  endure  tcmporaiy  defeat,  coulident  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  right — perhaps  not  the  less  confident  of  hi3  power  to 
achieve  suc(»css.  Ho  was  a  successful  candidate  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  i)rosidontial  elector  in  IVAS.  He  was  as  renowned 
in  his  own  State,  as  a  debater,  as  ho  Avan  licre;  he  had  (and  that  is 
saying  a  great  dc:a)  as  many  friends  there  as  he  had  here;  ho 
deaei'ved  them  there,  as  he  deserved  them  here,  by  hi-,  fidelity  to  his 
friends,  high  personal  qualities,  courage,  intellect,  brilliancy — by 
those  qualities  wliich  rendered  him  bO  deai*  to  many  of  you  now 
before  me. 

He  came  here,  and  what  he  was  here  you  know  l)etter  than  I. 
You  knew  him  Vvcll,  for  he  serv^ed  you.  You  knew  him  well,  for  he 
ever  strove  for  your  aT)probation,  and  loved  you  living,  and  loved  jou 
dying.  He  liad  a  grciit.  many  qualities  that  make  a  successful  poli- 
tician, not  merely  in  the  personal  souse  of  the  Avord,  but  in  a  higher 
sense,  the  achievement  of  great  deeds,  and  the  advancement  of  great 
principles. 

These  halls  have  been  the  witnesses  of  many  of  his  triumphs. 
As  was  well  remarked  by  a  contemporary  newspaper,  he  hardly  ever 
imdei-took  that  which,  v.hen  he  set  himself  earnestly  to  work,  he 
did  not  accomplish.  He  had  the  determination  to  micceed — that 
knowledge  of  mankind — that  control  over  other  men's  minds — that 
kindly  manner,  those  generous  impulses  for  all — that  love  for 
humanity — those  quahties  of  mind  whi(!h,  if  tliey  called  forth  grave 
defects,  also  called  forth  great  virtues.  And  these  are  in  most  of 
the  departments  of  life  the  great  elements  of  success.  Mere  intel- 
lect, except  in  the  (^loset,  does  but  little:  the  qualities  of  mind,  of 
rjero  al)strach  wisdom,  wliich  distin^,niished  a  Newton  or  a  LaPlacc, 
v/ould  do  but  little  at  Washington.  I^.  is  the  same  both  in  private 
and  public  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  a  readiness  of 
resources;  kindness  of  heart;  fidelity  in  friendship — will  effect  more 
than  mere  abstract  wisdom,  and  must  be  combined  with  it  in  order 
to  render  that  wisdom  of  avail.  These,  and  all  these,  our  friend 
had. 

You  know  how  well  he  served  you ;  and  those  who  knew  bim 
best,  knew  how  ardently  he  desired  your  approbation,  how  earnestly 
he  strove  to  win  it. 
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There  is  more  than  one  tlxinpf  in  liis  le^slative  career  ^vbich 
d€ser\^es  notice,  and  not  the  least  is  the  inanoer  of  his  death.  He 
died  poor — not  poor  in  the  common  sense  of  the  teiTii,  hut  poor  as 
was  Aristidea  when  be  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  cilizena 
of  Athens.  Amonf^t  all  bit^  papers,  there  is  not  found  tho  trace  of 
a  speciilation.  He  had  no  property — ^no  resources;  hi  t  poTcrtv,  if 
remarkable,  was  honorable.  In  a  land  where  conniption  i^  mtid  to 
be  rife,  the  more  especially  in  legislative  bodies,  and  which,  whether 
I  the  charge  is  tnn.'  or  false,  is  proverbiallY  liable  to  toirupUn;/  iiiilu- 
i  ences,  ic  seema  impuBTsible  that  he  used  the  vast  power  bo  po  sj  sed 
■nr  aught  except  tho  pubbc  interest  and  welfare.  And  thia  alone 
nfculd  !)c  a  proud  epitaph  to  ret-ord  upon  bis  tombstone.  Ho  v*'a*i  a 
man  of  undoubted  courage,  as  his  death  proved.  I  am  not  here  to 
speak  of  its  manner.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  subject  of  iluel- 
iug.  If  I  were,  it  would  be  to  utter  my  unqualiiied  condemnation 
of  the  code  which  offers  to  personal  vindictiveness  a  life  due  only 
to  a  country,  a  family,  and  to  God.  If  I  were,  under  any  circum- 
stances, an  ndvoc4[ite  for  a  duel,  it  should  1x3  at  least  a  fair,  equal, 
and  honorable  duel.  If,  as  was  sjxid  by  an  eloquent  advocate  in  its 
favor,  **  it  was  the  light  of  past  ages  which  shed  it:^  radiance  upon 
the  hill-tops  of  civili^uiiion,  altbougb  its  li^ht  nii;(ht  bo  lost  in  the 
dark  Ehmle  of  the  valleys  below;"  if  even  I  held  tbij  view,  I  should 
1  still  midntain  that  a  duel  should  he  fair  and  equal ;  that  cikill  should 
not  be  matched  against  ignorance,  2>ractical  training  against  its  ab- 
L  aence.  And  while  I  am  in  no  sense  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
■M  opinion  as  to  the  late  duel,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  my- 
nDf,  yet  I  do  say  that  no  duel  sboidd  stand  the  test  of  pubhe  opinion, 
'  independent  of  the  law,  except  the  great  element  of  equahty  is  there. 
In  the  pursuits  of  common  life,  no  on©  not  trained  to  a  profession 
is  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  a  professional  man  in  the  duties  of 
Ins  profession.  I  am  no  match  for  a  physician  in  any  matters  con* 
nected  ^ith  his  pursuits,  nor  would  the  physician  be  a  match  for  me 
in  a  legal  argument.  TJie  soldier  is  no  fair  match  for  the  civiHan, 
when  the  latter  has  not  been  trained  to  the  use  of  anus;  nor,  al- 
though his  courage  is  equal,  and  be  may  have  a  profoimd  conviction 
that  he  is  right,  will,  therefore,  the  contest  be  rendered  equal  and 
just.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  intending  thereby 
to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  tho  lat-e  duel.  Pen:onally,  I  know 
nothing  more  than  what  I  and  yuu  all  have  heard.  Whether  it  was 
fair  ox  unfair,  it  is  not  my  province  to  inquire.  I  am  denouncing 
the  system  itself,  for  it  loses  anmially  hundreds  of  valuable  lives, 
and  in  the  presc^nt  state  of  civilization,  it  does  no  good,  ]jrofita 
nothing,  arrests  no  evil,  but  impels  a  thousand  evils;  but  above  all, 
do  I  protest  a-piinst  any  contests  of  this  nature  where,  in  skill, 
knowlidge  of  weapons,  or  from  any  cause,  the  parties  are  not  equals 
in  all  tlie  conditions  of  tlmt  stern  debate.  The  friend  whoso  loss 
we  deplore  was  undoubtetUy  a  man  of  courage.  Whatever  may  be 
flaid  with  respect  to  the  code  of  dueHug^ — whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  Ha  motives — hia  conduct  on  the  held  was  in  all  respects  what  bis 
fnendB  expected.     He  stood  foiu-  fires,  at  a  distance  of  scarcely 
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twenty  feet,  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  a  ^^ipjiig  determination 
to  take  his  life — tliat  the  matter  shouhl  he  earned  to  an  extremity- 
and  that,  too,  when,  until  the  clay  l>efore,  be  bad  never  tired  a  piste 
off  in  his  life.     But  <.'oiira;^^e  is  nhown  not  merely  in  action,  but 
endurance.     A  woman  may  show  the  higher  quality  of  coura^'e 
many  instances  where  many  men  would  fail.    A  brave  man — a  reallil 
brave  man — showa  his  couiajjjt*  no  less  in  endurance  than  in  action! 
It  is  a  higher,  a  greater  quality  to  Hulfer  than  to  tlu;   and  in  tbii 
respect  our  frien<l  wiis  no  way  defective.     He  Ixire  a  lon,i^  and  paia^ 
ful  conthiement — he  Ijure  a  severe  operation — he  ftaw  his  hold  uj 
life  undaKjiin;^^  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour;  and  amidst  it  all,  neithe 
his  resolution  nor  Ids  cheerfulness  faltered  for  an  instant.     \VTic 
be  lay  helpless,  looking  back  upon  the  eiToi*s  (and  who  has  no 
errors?)  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  recall  them  for  lessons  of  instruc 
tion  nnd  vrarniug  fnr  tho  future;  and  when  be  knew  be  must  die 
he  arrayed  himself  ffvr  the  last  contest,  tt)  die  as  became  a  man] 
amid  all  Kweet  and  pious  and  holy  recollections.     He  died  ^\ith  n% 
vimbctive  j)aasion  in  his  heart.    He  died  with  words  of  affection  nj 
his  bps.     He  died  with  the  tlioiigbts  of  his  mother  present  to 
soul.     He  left  tliis  world  with  (he  thoughts  of  home  and  motJie 
He  left  with  words  of  forgiveness  and  kindness.     His  last  act 
conscionsuess  was  an  act  of  prayer. 

Old  Affection,  Forgiveness,  Faith!  ye  are  mighty  spirits.  Ye 
ai'o  powerful  angels.  And  the  soul  that  in  its  dying  moments  trusts 
to  these ^  cannot  be  far  from  the  gates  of  heaven,  whatever  the  past 
life  may  have  been.  However  passion  or  excitement  may  have  le 
a  Houl  astray,  if  at  tlie  last  and  linal  hour  it  returns  to  the  lesson 
of  a  mother's  love,  of  a  father's  care— ^if  it  leanis  the  great  les 
of  forgiveness  to  its  enemies — if  at  the  last  moment  it  can  utter  the 
words:  "Father  of  life  and  light  and  love!"'— these  shall  be  winge 
angels — trooi^s  of  blessed  spirits — that  will  bear  the  fainting,  wonnde 
soul  to  the  blessed  abodes,  and  for  ever  guard  it  against  desp 
Oh,  my  friends!  those*  mighty  gates  built  by  the  Almighty  to  gua 
the  entimnce  to  the  unseen  worhl ,  will  not  open  at  the  battle-axe  ol 
the  conqueror ;  they  will  not  roll  back  if  all  the  artillery  of  ear  *' 
were  to  thuiuler  fortli  a  demand,  which,  indeed,  would  Im  lost 
the  infinite  regions  oi  eternal  space!  but  they  will  open  ^vith 
thoughts  of  affection,  with  forgivenes.s  of  injuries,  and  with  prayer. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  sjieak  of  the  virtues  of  the  departed  alone, 
He  had  his  defects;  they  were  great;  they  were  marked;  but  th 
were  incident  to  his  career  and  his  character.  He  was,  by  nai 
and  Imbit,  a  politician;  and  of  all  callings,  that  of  a  politician  is  tb^ 
most  illusive  and  unsatisfactory:  it  kindles  the  mind  in  ft  state  ol 
cimstant  excitement:  it  is  a  constant  stiuggle,  which  is  frequently 
injurious  in  its  effects;  and  otir  friend,  with  all  his  fine  qualities, 
was  no  exception  to  the  iide.  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone.  Of  how  many  can  we  say  that  no  greater  defect  can  be 
recorded?  Of  hiiii  who  is  dead,  what  woi*se  cun  be  said?  He  wnfrj 
honorable,  honest,  loving,  generous,  jdacable;  and  if  fimid  his  virtuei 
there  wem  some  defects,  they  are  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  forgiv< 
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and  forgotten.  Fellow-citizens,  the  woixla  I  utt*?r  I  should  not  deem 
complete  ii  I  did  not,  before  I  close,  utter  a  word  of  wurning.  The 
most  powerful  intellect,  the  most  amiahle  *|ualitieH,  may  be  Hbaded 
by  a  love  for  excitement  and  the  evik  which  the  life  of  u  politician 
in  but  too  apt  to  enjE^ender.  What  Ferjifiison  was,  we  know.  "What 
he  might  have  been,  if  ho  bad  conquered  himself,  who  can  tellV 
The  inspired  book  nays  that  **  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spiiit  is  f^eater 
than  him  that  tiiketh  a  city,"  and  if  our  departed  friend  could  have 
c*ooquered  himself,  who  could  have  Btayed  the  resistleftH  coiu*sg  of 
hiB  bright  intellect?  It  should  be  a  warain;(  to  us  all^  i^rey  heads 
jfA  well  as  to  younjT  men.  All  should  remember  that  the  pursuit  of 
politics  is  delusive  and  full  of  temptation.  No  man  shoidd  forget 
the  duty  he  owes  to  his  countiy,  but  all  should  remember  that  they 
owe  a  duty  to  themselves.  When  men— ^I  refer  nuw  more  particu- 
larly to  yoimg  men — see  a  f^reat  stittesraan  stand  forth  in  the  midst 
of  a  listening  Senate,  and  mark  the  stamp  whirh  lie  makes  upon  the 
public  mind  and  upon  tlie  policy  of  the  country  l>y  the  force  ot  his 
intellectual  vigor,  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  labors  by  which  that 
proud  position  has  been  achieved — to  forget  how  many  have  nought 
to  attiiin  such  a  lofty  position  and  have  failed;  and  to  forget  that  ho 
who  is  now  tilling  their  minds  with  admiration,  may  bo  on  the  eve 
of  a  sudden  fall!  Pohtics  should  not  be  the  pursuit,  I  mean  the 
only  pursuit,  of  any  man.  Representative  honors,  oOiiial  station, 
liould  only  be  the  occasional  reward,  or  the  occasional  sacrifice; 
ad  if,  forgetting  this  rule,  young  men  attempt  to  make  politics  their 
only  hope,  with  the  probabiiity  that  in  many  cases  they  will  fail,  hnd 
that  if  sQccessfid,  they  will  surely  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions: if  they  lovo  excitement  for  its  own  sake — the  noisy  meetings, 
the  conventions,  the  elections — this  love  for  excitement  will  grow 
upon  them,  and  they  will  soon  be  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. 

If  any  one  is  determined  to  achieve  distinction  in  politics,  let  him 
first  obtain  a  competency  in  some  trade,  prrifcssion,  or  pvu'suit,  and 
then,  even  if  unsuccessful  in  politics,  the  misstei)  will  not  be  irre- 
trievable. But,  young  men,  do  not  he  beguiled  by  the  example  of 
our  Ferguson,  even  if  you  possess  his  splendid  talents—even  if  you 
could  achieve  the  success  he  did:  look  at  the  i'tid!  There  he  lies  in 
a  bloody  grave.  Let  your  habits  be  lixed.  *'  Let  all  the  ends  thou 
aimest  at  l^e  thy  countr>' s  and  thy  God's." 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  saiil  what  I  supposed  this  occasion  most 
required.  If  I  had  been  told  sixteen  years  ago  that  it  wtmld  be  ray 
fortune  to  stand  l>y  the  bloody  gi*ave  of  my  young  friend,  in  the  city 
of  Hacramento  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  it 
had  an  angel  from  heaven  toid  me  so;  for  at  tlnit  time  there  was  no 
civilized  Pacitic  coast.  Then  his  course  was  unmarked,  and  my 
future  was  so  marked  out,  that  it  would  seem  but  little  less  than  a 
miracle  that  I  should  stand  here,  by  his  dying  request,  to  olfer  a  few 
poor  remarks  over  his  bier,  before  he  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  place  he 
loved  so  well — in  the  city  named  after  the  sweeping  Sacramento. 
But  who  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  Here  we  see  the 
sudden,  untimely  end  of  one  who  was  amiable,  gifted,  and  who  was 
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looking  forward  to  a  long  career  of  honor  and  fame.  And  perhaps 
it  may  be  my  lot  to  bo  shortly  laid  in  the  grave ;  and  perhaps  in  this 
assembly  some  one  may  be  called  upon  to  addror,s  Rome  remai'ks 
over  my  poor  lifeless  body — even  as  I  have  been  called  vii^on  on  the 
present  occasion;  and  if  this  should  be  so,  I  pray  that  that  friend 
may  accord  to  mo  as  much  of  praise  and  as  little  of  blame  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  truth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I  have  no  words  sufficient  to 
express  my  own  personal  regret.  I  have  lost  a  warm  personal  friend. 
I  may  find  otlier;;,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  friends  that  I  have 
loved  in  other  years.  I  shall  not  often  find  those  to  whom  I  can,  as 
I  could  to  him,  talk  of  the  old  familiar  times  and  the  lessons  I  taught 
him  in  early  life— of  the  virtues  and  example  of  his  parents — of  his 
mother's,  his  poor  afflicted  mother's  aftection  and  love — of  his  old 
contests — his  old  lioi)es,  so  often  broken.  I  shall  not  often  find 
friends  like  these,  nor  can  the  breach  which  death  has  made  be  so 
easily  repaired. 

Let  mo  hope,  for  myself  and  us  all,  that  when  we  have  filled  our 
allotted  space  in  this  world;  when  we  are  attended  by  weeping  friends, 
for  the  purpose  of  rc?moving  us  to  our  last  resting  pla<!0,  that  it  shall 
not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  lived  without  jvjrpose,  but  that  we 
have  gathered  friends  in  the  days  of  our  manhood;  that  we  have 
left  fruits  to  bloom  w^hen  wo  have  departed. 


DISCOURSE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HON.  WM.  I.  FERGUSON, 

Delivered  in  the  Congregatioual  Church,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  IGth,  1858. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  BENTON. 

'•  Thy  hands  were  not  hound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters:  as  a  man  falleth 
bcfor.j  v.ickod  men,  so  fellest  thou.  And  all  the  people  wept  again  over  him." — 
II.  Samuel,  iii.  8i. 

The  worst  has  been  realized.  Tlio  poor  mangled  corse  of  our 
senator  lies  before  us.  Others  may  have  felt  the  same:  I  certainly 
have  feared  from  the  first,  that  it  woidd  come  to  this,  and  have  so 
expressed  myself  within  a  few  days.  For  such  were  the  antecedents, 
tlie  (circumstances,  and  the  shock  of  the  Avound  he  received,  that 
they  would  have  imj)eriled  the  life  of  the  most  robust  man;  and  they 
rendered  it  almo  t  cortain  that  a  temperament  and  a  constitution  like 
his,  so  slender  and  delicate,  would  not  long  survive.  And  there  are 
many  who  have  l)een  incredulous  regarding  the  reports  of  his  im- 
proved condition,  as  knowing  they  were  premature;  because  the 
worat  stage  of  the  difficulty  was  not  passed,  nor  the  point  of  danger 
turned.     When  the  time  for  decision  came,  a  careful  esamiuation 


iwe<i  the  wound  gutjfprenoiis,  and  the  parts  adjacent  monl>und. 
Speedy  umputution  uf  the  limb  ftftbrded  tlie  only  hope  of  liio;  and 
evfeu  that  wa»  dim.  And  «iieh  was  the  HCTerity  of  the  procct^ding, 
Ihouffh  the  Hufferur  wa^  under  ihv  inihienee  of  anaDotheties,  and  nuch 
Uia  physical  prostmtion,  that  Iiih  powers  did  not  I'ally  af^Sn  nov  hia 
BtJUfeca  return.  And  so  hia  eyes  were  closed  upon  the  light  of  life, 
and  ho  pasHed  unconsciously  away. 

Wo  shall  look  upon  him  no  more*  Three  or  four  short  weeks 
have  sufliccd  for  all  this.  A  month  ago  the  deceased  wa=*  here 
among"  hi^  fiiend-s,  in  his  usual  healthj  vi;jjor,  and  acUvity,  Ho  was 
uiict>mmonly  spirited,  cheerful,  and  enerf^etic.  Ho  was  in  his  ele- 
ment; in  the  exercise  of  Bome  of  his  peculiar  faculLicT?,  which  always 
came  out  witli  remarkable  force  in  the  midst  of  a  political  excitement. 
He  went  to  San  Francisco  to  remain,  aa  he  suppose d,  but  a  few  days. 
There  he  fell  into  a  personal  and  politiciil  controveray;  gave  some 
offence  to  hi*  opponent;  was  challeuf^ed  to  mortal  combat;  stooped  to 
the  ccceptunce  of  the  proposal;  fell  at  the  foiuih  fire,  and  wan  car- 
ried fruTu  Ihe  field  badly  wounded.  After  lour  weeki<*  al>iionco,  and 
thrcie  of  hngcring  and  Bufl*ering — of  alternatin'^  hopes  and  fciii's— 
|Ap  13  with  ua  once  a;^''aiii;  but  only  in  these  lifeless  remains,  which 
Upve  come  to  be  garnered,  as  treasures,  in  the  burying  place  uf  tliose 
"who  in  his  life  had  deUghted  to  do  him  honor. 

It  saddens  us  to  know  that  we  shall  no  more  look  on  Ids  familiar 
features,  £o  finely  chiseled,  so  exquisitely  moulded,  so  handsomely 
combined,  so  vivacious  in  their  play,  and  so  expressive  of  tlio  varied 
anotions  of  the  soul.  The  full  brain  that  wroiic^'ht  under  that  fine 
brow  and  capacious  forehead,  throbs  no  more.  We  cannot  see 
a^ain  the  rarij  head  and  face  that,  but  for  an  early  thinning  out  of 
the  hair,  hiid  been  more  than  beautifid:  they  were  even  grand. 
The  hands,  the  feet,  the  elrni,  the  movement,  tho  tone,  as  well  as 
tbo  features,  all  were  expressive  of  fine  sensibilitiea,  genius,  and 
efaaractcr.  None  could  behold  him  and  not  bo  impressed.  None 
ocmld  turn  away  and  quickly  lose  tlxat  image  from  his  memoiy. 

It  Baddens  us  more  to  think  in  what  a  conflict  our  senator  came 
to  his  on  timely  end,  and  by  what  a  process  our  community  has  been 
dapiiTGd  of  his  services  in  the  coming  years. 

From  the  Christian  standpoint,  no  duel  con  ever  be  justified;  nor 
iny  party  thereto.  This  is  conceded  on  every  hand,  tmd  bo  jjositively 
Uiat  it  never  i^  expected  that  a  professing  Christian  wdl  ever  cend 
or  accept  a  challenge;  and  he  is  alwajs  exempt^cd  from  the  opei-ation 
el  tho  **  code  of  honor**  without  loss  of  reputation,  or  the  disparage- 
meet  of  his  spirit,  bravery,  or  courage. 

From  tho  standpoint  of  society,  there  is  offered  somewhat  that 
Btoy  polHato,  if  it  cannot  juntify,  the  practice  of  dueling.  It  i  i  al- 
lowed that  there  are  &ome  personal  offences  of  which  the  civil  law 
tflSed  no  cognizance,  or  against  which  it  affords  no  adequate?  protec- 
tion; tlmt,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  social  law,  to  tlie  usages 
of  ivldch  such  cases  shall  be  referred;  and  that  tho  **  code  of  honor*' 
ifl  euch  law,  and  the  practice  of  dueling  tho  best  methotl  of  arhitra- 
rn^nl  yet  discovered.     To  support  these  allegations,  the  instances 
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brought  forward  arc  those  in  which  the  laws  of  a  State  are  not  onl-  I 
wardly  violati^d,  while  yet  the  offendei^s  exhibit  such  an  injuiious,  | 
overbearing,   and   contumelious   spirit,  such   studied   insult,   such  J 
malicious  hate,  and  such  Jiendish  paswioa,  that,  without  quick  resent- 1 
ixitnt  and  reven^i^c,  the  offended  parties  could  no  lon-j^er  holdup  their 
heudrt,  or  move  in  their  aecuj^tomed  cii'cles,  except  with  dan^i^er  of 
being  rejected,  diBpai*aged,  and   despised,  or  meet   the  oftendini,^ 
parties  on  terms  of  equality,  and  with  proper  feeling  of  Belf-i-espect 
and  eomi)lacence. 

There  is  not  time  now  to  controvert  these  statements  in  full,  ou 
the  basis  of  reason  and  common  sense.  I  shall  only  t*ay  tliat  the 
edge  of  all  these  allegations  is  turned  by  the  fact  that  men  have 
met  such  offences,  have  refused  to  light  duelt*,  and  have  really  lost 
nothing  by  the  course  they  took;  but  rather  have  risen  in  the  gene- 

j  ral  estimate,  and  held  a  loftier  social  position  ever  afterward  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.     The  one  brief  reason,  [mtent  < 
to  all  men  of  sense  is,  tliat  the  man  of  high  spint,  great  courage, 
and  lofty  chamcter,  can  display  his  qualities  witliout  resorting  io 

[the  duel;  and  one  who  has  them  not,  will  never  bring  away  irom  the  i 
dueling  ground  any  thing  more  of  these  qualities  than  their  grim  j 
and  ghastly  shadows.     But  if  we  even  assume  that  there  are  tunea  I 
when  the  duel  is  a  necessity,  and  occasions  on  which  it  is  allow^able  ' 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  it  is  certain  that  all  occasions  ai'e  not  lit  ones, 
and  tluit  many  pei-sonal  offences  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
num!>cr  that  are  actionable  under  the  '*  code  of  honor,"     There  are 
such  exclusions;  and  some  offences  are  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a 
Bettlement  on  the  tield  of  honor.    Yet,  all  sensible  men  must  admit, 
eveii  those  who  justify  dueling  in  extreme  cases,  that  mattei-s  tx-JHing 
and  coutemptible  iwe  in  our  day  far  too  frequently  made  the  basis  , 
of  a  challenge,  and  that  the  whole  matter  needs  a  reformation. 

Now,  admitting  for  the  moment  that  some  occasions  may  justify  | 
dueling,  I  affirm  that  political  differences,  and  the  disturbances, 
disputes,  and  imputations  growing  out  of  them,  are  not  sufficient  i 
occasions.  They  spring  out  of  impulse,  hot  blood,  the  cxcit-ement 
of  the  moment,  and  ai'e  always  to  l:»e  taken  witJi  abatement,  and  men 
can  endure  them  for  a  time  without  serious  loss  or  damage;  and 
when  davH  are  past,  they  will  l>e  withdrawn  and  apologized  for  by 
any  with  whom  it  is  worth  while  for  a  man  to  associate.  PoHtical 
differences  tJicre  must  be.  Disputes  and  bickerings  wHl  tjccur. 
Epigram,  repartee,  the  shaft  of  wit,  will  fly,  and  may  sting.  Accu- 
sations will  aiise;  recnminaiions  be  made,  and  imputations  biuied. 
These  are  unavoidable  incidents  to  the  existence  of  parties  and  the 
freed iim  of  debate.  They  grow  in  some  measure  out  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  social  state ^  and  they  ought  to  be  pennitted  and 
allowed  licenses,  for  which  no  one  is  answerable  except  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion.  They  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  insults,  or  as 
touching  the  tender  parts  of  character,  or  as  really  derogatory  to  a 
man's  reputation.  And  there  ought  to  1m?  a  combined  effort,  if  not 
to  suppress  dueling,  at  least  to  banish  all  political  troubles  and  their  ■ 
outgrowths  from  the  operation  of  the  dueling  code.     A  determined 
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Rtent  effort  mi;:?ht  accomplish  this.  For  there  is  no  gf>od 
^  aoo  why  our  politiwil  diiicrcDccs,  or  animosities  even,  should  lie 
^ftrried  beyond  tiieir  proper  arena,  and  ttllowetl  to  invade  the  social 
circle  and  tlis^urh  the  bat*nionJea  of  domestic  Ufe.  It  is  time  we 
learned  a  wider  tolerution  of  these  differences,  and  forVmde  their 
eDtranco  into  tlie  common  walks  of  life.  Till  we  do,  opinion  is  not 
free,  and  the  conduct  of  life  in  ci^il  matters  is  Knbjected  to  a  social 
inquisition,  if  not  a  tjTanny,  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjuHt, 

I  say  these  tliin.Grp«,  because  this  duel  grew  primarily  out  of  a 
political  difference  and  discussion  in  the  midst  of  a  social  scene.  It 
is  only  the  latest,  and  not  the  first  duel  fou;^ht  in  our  Btate,  that  has 
had  a  similar  ongin  and  a  political  «i;.riiiiicance.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, politica.1  reasons  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  duels  lietween 
Denver  and  Gilbert,  Broderick  and  Smith,  Gwin  and  McCorkle, 
Washin«i;ton  and  Washburi: — others,  also,  it  may  be — and  iinally, 
Johiiston  and  Fer^^uson.  Of  these,  the  iirst  and  the  last  only  were 
fatal  to  one  of  the  parties  in  each.  And  God  ^niint  tliat  it  may  be 
years  and  generations  before  our  annals  shall  be  blotted  with  the 
record,  and  oui*  Hoil  stained  with  the  blood  uf  anothei'  fatal  duel:  and 
that  we  may  never  more  hear  of  a  resort  to  so  ci-ncl  an  arbitrator  us 
Uns  for  the  settlement  of  diilicidties  arisinf?  out  of  the  evcr-chani^ang 
phases  of  political  strife  and  politicjil  affairs!  As  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  intiicacies  of  the  **code  of  honor,"  nor  conversant  with  the 
details  of  proceedinfifs  under  it,  I  do  not  fec^  competent  to  criticize 
the  transactions  of  the  case  which  just  now  has  liad  so  lamentable  a 
refujlt.  But  I  may  eay  that  the  contest  mitrht  have  terminated  sooner, 
and  otherwise,  without  disparagement  to  either  of  the  parties.  Three 
exchanges  of  shots  were  as  good  proof  ol  persomd  qualities  as  a  dozen 
could  have  been.  And  I  a;TTee  with  the  person  who  had  the  loading 
of  the  pist'ols,  that  then,  at  the  most,  alter  the  third  tire,  when  the 
deceased  had  only  cs(*aped  the  loss  (^f  the  lower  part  of  the  face  by 
the  nianientai*>'  elevation  of  the  chin,  it  was  time  to  have  done.  But 
the  demand  for  satisfaction  was  not  yet  met;  and  the  fourth  tire  laid 
our  young  senator  low,  and  has  brou-^fht  him  hither,  at  length, 
** bound  hand  and  foot  in  his  grave-clothes.** 

We  will  tuiTi  now  to  our  text  and  its  application.  A  long  contest 
had  been  going  on  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  Da\id 
for  supremacy  in  Isi-aeL  Ahner  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  house 
of  Said,  as  Joalj  and  his  l)rothen^  were  iu  the  house  of  David.  In 
process  of  time,  after  having  fought  many  liattlcs  for  the  house  of 
Saul,  in  one  of  wliich  he  had  slain  Asahcl,  Joab's  brother,  Abner 
Bcame  alienated  from  his  old  party  and  fonner  associates,  and  re- 
ived to  transfer  liis  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David  He  had 
felted  the  head  of  the  new  partrs^;  had  made  his  negotiations;  and 
had  gone  away,  in  peace,  to  ctinsumniate  the  arrangement.  On  hi« 
^way  homeward  at  the  well  of  Simh,  Abner  was  overtaken  by  mes- 
"*  Qgers  from  David's  premier  (to  which  transaction  the  king  was  not 
'^'ifriTv)  requii'mg  his  return  to  Hebron.  He  went  back  with  the  mes- 
sengers to  the  city  gates.  There  he  was  met  hy  Joah,  who  drew  liim 
aside  as  if  to  speak  with  him  peaceably  and  in  quiet.     Then  taking 
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him  at  a  Tisadvantajje,  vrhcn  Abner  was  sur,iieotii!cr  no  barm.  Joab 
thni::t  a  tla^cr  iu  Lis  ride,  and  sk-v/  Lim.  Ec -tntnioiAt  aTainsI 
ALncr  for  llio  j.afjt  war,  one  of  the  motives  t  j  th?  de:-u:  and  r^Hiaps 
a  jeLlou  y  c  f  hii:!  for  the  future,  le:  t  Liiusolf  iri2;:ht  1  o  •.  Tcrshadowed 
by  o::o  i  )  ciniLvMit,  Avas  anoihcr.  Su<  h  a  death,  of  such  a  njan.  took 
the  I'v.'.)?  lo  ]  y  '  uiijri.se.  The  j-onvntion  was  deep  and  wide.  The 
feeliii  ;  :*;;  e  uh  lost  to  irirli;.uatiou,  ai:d  ihc-  i)rof^y;iLidc5t  sorrow  fiUed 
all  ll.l/.v/ii.  Ai:d  Di.vid  .said  to  all  Mie  jjcjle  that  wire  with  him, 
*•  lici.'l  ytiur  r  i'.^tLes.  anrl  ^ird  you  v.it!i  f  aclicl'.ith.  ar.d  iJiourn  before 
Abn..:-/'  Anc]  Kii-jr  David  him-elf  follov.c-1  the  bivr.  A:.d  they 
burl 0:1  Abner  in  Hebron:  and  the  kiiicf  liiie«i  r.p  hi-  voice  and  wept 
at  tlu  r:T.iVj  oi  Abner:  and  all  the  people  v»ept.  An  1  thv  king  ik- 
men'iefl  <  vcr  Al.nor  and  said:  Died  A»  nor  a.j  the  fool  dioih ?  Thy 
hands  v.c.o  i.ot  bound,  nor  lliy  feet  put  in  frtter>:  a-  a  n:an  falleth 
Ijeforc  v.ickc<l  i.ien,  so  fclkv;t  thou.  Ami  all  the  people  v.-ep:  aTain 
over  l.ii.!.  And  v*hen  all  the  people  eanie  to  cavt-e  David  to  eat 
meat  v.hilo  it  v.-as  yet  day,  David  sware.  sa^in;/.  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  ilLo,  if  I  tu:ie  brer.d,  or  au^lit  e!^e.  till  the  fmn  be  down. 
And  all  the  j '.  oplc  unrlrrUood  tliat  day  tliat  ir  v.as  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  hill-:  to  '..Iny  Abner.  And  the  Liii'r  said  unto  Lis  servants, 
Knov,'  yr-  no:  that  tliore  i ;  a  j^rineo  and  a  r^reat  man  fallen  tliis  day 
in  ItllI?  Ai.d  I  aia  thi.s  day  weak,  tli.'  irh  aiiointed  ki:!;T,  and 
these  lALii,  ilic  :  ons  of  Zrriiiah,  are  ton  hr:r  i  i«t  me."  The  .^nalo.^ 
betwcf-i  t!if  scenes  here  de.-crilxd  and  these  which  w?  wi:ness  to- 
day, v.ill  iLfjt  lirkl  in  all  the  parLirrulan^.  but  at  some  poins  it  is  a 
strikiri.'--  o::e.  Here  lies  ihc-  IxAy  of  orje  v»ho  has  had  a  pii eminent 
place  and  ii:n  a  brilliant  career.  As  a  p-.iMir-  man,  he  ha.>  Ixdonrred 
to  dificr.  ii':  i.r:d  oppM:in,7  parties.  Th"'  ircn^cY  of  allcfTiance  from 
one  to  a::o  li' r  liaii  created  ::ome  enmi.i'  :,  rdven  rise  to  sorao  jeal- 
ousie:s,  a:irl  kit  memories  that  only  v.a.ie:!  ior  their  opp(»rLunity  to 
render  tlicni  fives  foiTiiidjtble.  He  v.a ?  iJike  eminent  with  what- 
ever pav-.y  I.';  a'ted,  and  could  not  fail  to  1:'.'  re^.rarded  by  any  party 
as  an  a?:  v.i^ition.  He  was  a  ^a'cat  man,  ana  a  kind  of  prince  auioD^ 
pohtical  j::  p.'raiits:  he  was  held  in  e  ;tcc':.i  iMul  honored  by  the  masses 
of  the  rer;p:f .  H(!  fell  in  the  midst  of  liie,  when  new  honors  and 
a  fre.li  eiircev  v.ere  api)arenlly  awaicinrr  him.  He  fell  by  the  hands 
of  one  \WA()  sIiouM  have  been  the  verv'  la-t  man  to  shed  his  blood; 
and  ill  ilea  li  lie  is  mounied  by  rulers  and  people,  who  prat  her  with  a 
common  Ji(;iTOW  to  follow  him  to  his  *n*rivv'  and  weep  at  his  tomb. 
In  the.:e  res]  ects,  certainly,  the  i)ersfm  v.li<v^e  obseqiues  we  observe 
to-day  re  ;ei:i]»le  » the  man  concerniufc  whom  luy  text  had  utterance. 
And  v.c,  to.j,  are  weak  this  day,  thou;,di  ( lothed  with  power;  and 
these  niocV  :*ii  ions  of  Zeruiah  have  ])een  too  hard  for  us. 

Or."  friend,  wh(jm  with  lamentations  we  are  here  to  bury,  has 
l)een  ior  r:;:'ee  years  one  of  our  senators  in  the  State  Le^slature, 
and  is  th:.'  iirst  one  in  our  history  who  ha  ^  died  durinc^  his  term  of 
office,  ll'j  was  fitted  in  many  ways  for  a  leader,  and  had  those 
Hoc-ial  qualities,  that  pleasin;.'  presence,  that  fascination  of  manner, 
that  humor,  jileasantrj*,  and  wit,  that  iluency  of  speech,  that  rad- 
ness  of  style,  that  gift  of  eloquence,  and  that  power  of  command 
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which  alwajB  raise  a  mrin  to  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  masGesI 
of  the  people.    He  had  a  singidar  imaight,  a  ready  tact,  skill  to  me 
emergencies,   confidence  in  his  own  unfailing  resources,  and  that 
determination  to  suffer  no  defeat  which  m  ulwnyH  Hure  to  win  success. 
His  mind  was  naturally  cool,  clear,  and  bright  in  its  action,  and  hia 
iDiellect  was  one  of  a  hij^h  order.     And  those  who  have  heard  him 
most  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  before  the  people,  are 
the  ones  that  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  give  him 
exalted  praise.     As  a  public  man,  he  hahi  made  as  few  mistakes,  and 
given  as  httlo  offence,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  held  the  same  office  i 
among  us;  and,  in  the  estimate  of  many,  he  has  rendered  as  much  J 
service  to  this  community  and  to  the  State  as  any  one  of  our  various 
senators  ever  has. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Ferguson  had  faults:  they  were  well  known: 
he  confessed  them:  he  attempted  to  eon<»eal  nothing.  In  his  frank 
and  generous  natui*e,  there  was  nought  mean,  furtive,  or  under- 
hand. His  eccentricities  were  numerous,  and  were  all  his  own;  and 
his  methods  were  such  as  to  throw  a  chtirm  around  habits  and  prac^J 
tices  that  in  other  men  would  have  been  accounted  gross  ot\ 
offensive. 

The  pravity  of  some  men  is  unimpassioned,  steady,  bitter »  of  set 
ptirpose,  in  foresight  of  consequences,  and  void  of  the  wish  to  be 
other  than  it  is,  or  to  do  l>etter.  The  pravity  of  others  is  impulsive, 
geniid,  passionate,  with  no  look  towards  consequences,  stealin^^^  upon 
ihem  through  sensibilities  delicately  strung;  that  wave  and  vibrate 
as  with  some  ethereal  touch;  and  finally  lift  the  swell  and  wake  the 
fltorm  which  sweep  the  men  away.  And  then*  language  alwaA's  is: 
**  When  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  us/'  To  this  latter 
class  belonged  oiu*  fi-iend;  and  fairness  demands  that  we  allow  what- 
ever abatement  of  cewsure  such  a  tenipcrament  entitles  him  to.  Hia  | 
convictions  were  right,  his  feelings  not  calloused,  and  his  whole 
moral  nature  quick  and  sensitive;  so  that  he  could  never  attem]>t  t^ 
justify  himself  in  his  indulgences,  nor  cease  to  condemn  himseli  for 
his  wrongs. 

It  C4in  do  no  harm  now  to  refer  to  a  fact  already  kno^vn  to  some, 
that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  not  a  few  of  the  eccen- 
tricities that  have  marked  our  friend's  brief  life.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject, some  years  ago,  of  one  of  those  disappointments  which ^  xiow 
and  then,  permanently  wound  the  affections,  darken  the  path,  sad- 
den tlie  hfo,  bhght  the  hopes,  and  mar  the  prospects  of  young  men 
in  the  outset  of  their  career  Such  a  misfortune  is  peculiarly  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects  upon  sonic  natures;  and  while  it  is  wept  over 
in  the  other  sex,  in  ours  it  is  commonly  the  theme  of  niirta.  How 
seriously  it  was  felt  by  the  deceased,  and  to  what  extent  it  affected 
him  for  the  worse,  we  shall  never  know  with  precision;  but  the  more 
I  have  thought  of  it,  tiie  more  I  am  cMjnvinced  that  its  influence  was 
e|psiderablo. 

^^ellow-cdtizens,  a  bright  hght   is  quenched;   another  star  has 

fallen  from  our  sky;  one  more  shall  we  miss  from  among  the  conn- 
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tenances  that  Bhine  on  us;   another  form  of  pride  and  po^er  is 
turning  back  to  ashes  before  our  eyes. 

We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  Death,  and  of  Him  who  is  greater 
than  Death ;  without  whose  permission  the  giim  messenger  had  not 
been  here  to  gather  this  form  beneath  his  dark  wings.  It  seems  hard 
to  mere  mortal  thouglft,  that  one  should  die  thus,  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  in  the  maturing  season  of  his  faculties,  with  high  heart 
and  hopes  bright,  with  greener  laurels  yet  before  him,  with  the  pur- 
l)oso  to  win  a  name  on  wider  fields,  and  lead  a  life  that  should  cany 
joy  into  the  bosom  of  the  household  whence  ho  wandered.  But  this 
life  is  cut  off;  these  purposes  are  thwarted^  and  these  hopes  have 
perished. 

Still,  heaven  is  over  us,  and  God  is  gracious.  And  though  at 
last,  death  came  suddenly  upon  the  departed,  it  came  not  quite  un- 
exjjectedly;  and  we  may  hope  that  changes  were  going  on  within 
him,  and  that  some  preparation  for  another  world  was  making  as  he 
lay  through  those  long  days  and  nights,  thinking,  planning,  re- 
solving, and  often  giving  utterance  to  hi-j  longing  to  lead  a  different 
life,  and  l>e  a  better  man. 

Standing  here  by  these  motionless  limbs,  how  unconsciously  rises 
to  our  lips  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist:  **0  my  God,  take  me  not 
away  in  the  midst  of  my  days:  spare  me  a  little  before  I  go  hence 
and  be  seen  no  more."  And  while  wo  thus  indulge  our  sorrow  and 
give  expression  to  grief,  let  us  remember  that  there  are  other  hearts 
that  will  bleed  and  other  eyes  that  w*ill  be  wet  ^\^th  tears,  weeks  after 
our  mourning  shall  have  somewhat  abated  its  intensify.  To  the 
widow's  God  let  us  commend  the  mother  who  is  so  early  bereaved  of 
the  son  whom  she  may  have  loved  to  regard  as  the  support  and 
solace  of  her  declining  years.  Let  us  pray  for  the  welfare  of  sister 
and  brothel's,  who  shall  never  again  welcome  to  their  homes  the  de- 
parted one,  or  fold  him  in  their  fond  embra(*e.  The  Lord  be  gi*aciou8 
to  them,  that  their  sun  go  not  dovrn  at  noonday,  nor  their  hopes  and 
plans  of  life  be  suddenly  broken  and  scattered. 

Ye  rulers  of  the  State!  Magistrates,  Legislators,  and  Judges!  this 
scene  admonishes  you.  How  short  is  human  life — how  many  our 
exposures — ^how  unreliable  our  prospects,  and  how  closely  the  deepest 
shadows  are  edged  upon  the  spot  where  the  brightest  sunlight  falls! 
The  night  comes.  Do  what  you  have  to  accomplish :  redeem  all  your 
pledges;  endear  yourselves  unto  the  i)eople  who  have  so  generously 
trusted  you,  by  the  heartiness  and  value  of  your  services;  and  render 
all  due  homage  unto  Him  before  whose  tribunal  your  acts  and  lives 
must  pass  in  solemn  review. 

Need  I  point  you,  young  men,  to  this  lifeless  clay,  and  bid  you 
remember  that  you  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth?  Voices 
from  within  are  making  themselves  heard  to-day.  Heed  them,  and 
do  not  forget.  Learn  l)y  what  affections,  generosities,  activities,  and 
virtues  you  may  commend  yourselves  to  the  common  regard  and  love 
of  men.  Understand,  also,  by  what  indulgences  and  passions  one 
may  mar  his  life  and  work  toward  the  undoing  of  himself.     Deplore 
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the  foUieB  and  vices  of  other  men,  and  harbor  not  the  same  in  jour 
own  bosoms.  Be  ever  mindful  of  Him  who  rules  in  providence, 
without  whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls,  and  break  not  his  wise  laws. 
In  your  sin  and  sorrow,  go  to  Him  with  whom  is  forgiveness,  the 
world's  blest  Redeemer.  And  as  you  would  fain  be  adjudged  by 
Him  to  blessing  and  honor  in  the  great  day  of  assize,  live  ye  so 
that  He  cannot  but  say,  "Well  done:  enter  into  my  joy." 

'*  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
Tho  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysteriouB  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourgcil  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
B^  on  unfaltering  trust,  apjiroach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  tho  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Nay,  more:  Live  so  that  ye  may  rise  toward  the  rapturous  triumph 
of  Him  who  said,  in  full  view  of  his  exit  from  the  world:  "The  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand:  I  have  fought  a  good  fight:  I  have 
finished  my  course:  I  have  kept  tho  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 


EDWARD  J.  C.  KEWEN. 

Author   of.tli*e    **Bh)vk    Papkbs/' 


IIhis  goutleman^H  father.  Captain  Kewen^  a  native  of 
-  the  Emerald  hh,  emigrated  to  th<'  United  States  a 
short  time  previous  to  our  last  war  with  England^  and  ac- 
quired much  niilitai^y  distinction  at  the  Initlle  of  New 
Orleans.  Locating  a  trading  |M*.st  upcai  the  Tonibigbee 
ill  1820 J  in  a  relation  almost  uninljalMted  save  by  savages, 
he  succeeded  in  a  very  few  years  in  aceuniuhiting  a  large 
furtune.  By  his  marriage  with  a  MiJ^s  Weaver,  an  accom- 
plished lady  from  Tennesiiee,  ho  had  issue  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  and  the  sole  survivor,  is  our  present 
subject. 

Captain  Kewen  forfeited  his  life  in  a  duel,  leaving  be- 
hind liiui  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  an  un- 
spotted name  fin*  integi'ity. 

Edward  J.  C.  Kewen  was  born  at  Columbus,  Mississip- 
pi, Nov,  2d,  1825.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  became  a 
tetudent  in  t!ie  Wesleyan  University,  located  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  lie  liud  been  there  some  three  years,  when 
the  untoward  sjjeeidatioos  of  bis  guardian  hurried  biin  to 
his  Mississippi  home;  and  he  arrived  tlicrc  to  learn  that  his 
once  princely  inheritance  liad  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  pit- 
tance. Thus  reduced  from  allbicnce  ttj  ctHuparative  pov- 
erty, with  his  two  younger  brothers  dependrnt  ui»on  his 
exertions  for  subsistence,  he  resolved  uptui  the  profession 
of  the  law.     lie  betook  himself  to  solitary  study,  with  a 
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persistence  and  assiduity  almost  unprecedented  in  those 
of  his  extreme  youth. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  but  few  ac- 
quaintances and  associations  in  his  native  town.  This  was 
in  1844,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  exciting  political  contest. 
By  some  means  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  opening 
address  before  what  was  then  styled  a  ^' Clay  Club."  His 
primal  eflbrt  on  that  occasion  acquired  for  him  at  once 
an  extraordinary  reputation  for  oratory.  His  extreme 
youth,  peculiarity  of  style,  copiousness  of  diction,  earn- 
estness and  polish  of  manner,  gave  him  sudden  and 
unwonted  fame.  He  was  seized  upon  by  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  in  a  section  of 
country  distinguished  for  its  eloquent  men,  as  one  of 
their  most  efficient  speakers,  and  dispatched  to  remote 
sections. 

The  writer  of  the  present  notice  has  heard  an  inci- 
dent illustrative  of  young  Kewen's  daring  and  fervid 
elocution.  At  a  prominent  point  in  his  native  State  the 
people  of  both  parties  had  massed  together  to  enjoy  bar- 
bacued  provisions  and  the  attrition  of  oratory.  Two 
whole  days  liad  passed  away  in  the  social  and  political 
revel,  but  very  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Whig  doc- 
trines. Such  giants  as  Geo.  R.  Claj^ton  and  H.  L.  Harris 
and  Jno.  B.  Cobb,  from  unaccountable  reasons,  had  failed 
to  present  themselves  to  effulge  upon  the  beauties  and 
strength  of  a  protective  tariff  and  other  germane  Whig 
topics.  In  despair,  and  at  the  very  finale  of  the  meeting, 
the  young  stranger  Kewen,  a  beardless  boy,  was  reluct- 
antly thrown  before  them.  He  had  now  some  experience, 
it  is  true,  in  public  declamation,  and  youth  has  its  mag- 
netism and  sympathy;  yet,  they  say  astonishment  soon 
melted  into  earnest  admiration,  and  the  comparative  boy 
ran  away  with  the  hearts  and  the  judgments  of  the  serried 
crowd.  Regardless  of  party  discrimination,  they  did  a 
strange  thing  for  that  region.  They  seized  hold  of  the 
Juvenile  orator  as  he  finished  his  glowing  peroration,  and 
))()re  him  around  upon  their  slioulders,  and  would  not  be 
content  until  he  had  given  them  another  specimen  of  his 
eloquence  the  same  night  in  a  neighboring  court-house. 
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Such  triumphs  arc  very  rare.  After  the  election  of 
184 4,  iMr.  Ivuvveii  became  the  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Whiffy  and  remained  in  that  occupation  for  two  years. 

Removing  to  8t.  Louis,  ilo..  for  tlie  purpose  of  prac- 
ticing law,  and  meeting  with  peculiar  succe^ss,  we  (iiul  iiim 
again  upon  the  hustings  after  the  nomination  of  Zachary 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency*  T!ie  papers  of  that  day  teem 
with  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  up(>n  his  orator- 
ical abilities.  In  commendation  of  his  forensic  efforts, 
partizanship  lost  its  rancor^  for  pmise  ilew  equally  from 
his  ojiponents  as  his  friends.  In  his  fervid  |ulgriniage  ho 
traversed  several  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

The  reader  of  this  sketch  has  already  detected  in  its 
subject  a  peculiar  restlessness  so  eharacteristie  of  men  of 
his  ardent  temperament,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to 
Icnrn  that  he  became  one  of  the  innumerable  throng  that 
hurried  to  tliis  western  El  Dorado  some  twenty  j^ears  ago. 

Perhaps  the  blind  boy^  Dan  Cupid,  was  one  of  the  im- 
pelling causes  of  his  sudden  migration.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  he  fell  in  with  the  caravan  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Wliite 
and  family,  and  meandered  across  the  *' plains"  in  their 
companionshii>,  and  became  the  fortunate  luihkind  of 
the  I)octor  s  accomplished  daughter  upon  their  arrival  at 
Sacramento,  December  lOth.  1849. 

It  would  seeiji  that  his  fame  as  an  orator  had  anteceded 
him.  Some  occasion  prompting  it,  lie  was  summoned  to 
the  rostrum  the  very  day  his  weary  footsteps  tirst  traversed 
the  then  primitive  eity  of  Sacramento;  and  his  instan- 
taneous popularity  was  evinced  by  his  electiun  to  the 
responsible  office  of  Attorney-General  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature soon  after  his  ndvent  U]>on  lun^  coast.  This  officaj 
he  resigned,  as  it  compelled  his  residence  at  a  distance . 
from  his  adopted  city,  in  which  he  had  sprung  hi  to  a  lu- 
crative practice  in  his  profession. 

If  other  evidences  vif  moral  and  physical  courage  were 
wanting,  his  character  in  this  respect  was  especially  man- 
ifest in  liis  enlistment  ngainst  the  Squatfers,  who,  i»t  that 
early  period  of  our  history  had  handed  in  murderous 
clans.  Under  threats  of  assassination,  he  boldly  repaired 
to  one  of  their  convocations  on  the  Levee,  and  succeeded 
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by  the  audacity  of  his  tongue  in  dispersing  the  threaten- 
ing and  insurrectionary  crowd. 

In  May,  1851,  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  on  the 
Whig  ticket  for  Congress;  and  it  was  in  that  canvass 
that  lie  displayed  the  full  maturity  and  strengtli  of  his 
peculiar  '  powers.  Often  speaking  several  times  during 
the  same  day,  he  seemed  exliaustless  in  mind  and  body. 
Though  unsuccessful,  the  small  majority  obtained  by  his 
opponent  was  a  high  compliment  to  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence of  Col.  Kewen  in  a  State  Democratic  at  the  time 
by  many  thousands. 

Leaving  Sacramento  in  the  summer  of  1852,  for  San 
Francisco,  he  practiecd  his  profession  in  the  latter  city 
with  eminent  success,  until  his  restless  and  daring  mind 
drove  him  into  a  new  career.  Ills  brother,  A.  L.  Kewen, 
second  in  command  to  Col.  Walker,  was  shot  and  killed 
in  the  first  battle  of  Rivas,  Nicaragua,  in  June,  1855. 
Thomas,  the  3^oungest  of  the  three,  had  died  the, preced- 
ing year  on  the  Island  of  Tabogo  in  tlie  province  of  Pan- 
ama. Alone  in  the  world,  and  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
brooding  in  deepest  melancholy  over  the  early  death  of 
his  only  and  loved  kindred,  it  is  not  sur|)rising  that  one 
of  his  ardent  and  generous  imj)ulses  would  seek  relief  in 
the  first  daring  enterprise  that  oflcred.  lie  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Col.  Walker,  and  had  liitlierto  resisted  his 
earnest  importunities  to  embark  in  his  wild  adventure. 
Walker,  now  the  military  head  of  the  new  government, 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  and  at  once  commissioned 
him  as  the  financial  agent  of  tlie  Republic;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  a  member  of  a  judicial  tribunal 
organized  to  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  Vanderbilt  and 
Garrison  k  Morgan.  Tlie  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
tliat  body  was,  that  Vanderbilt  was  indebted  to  the  Rivas- 
Walker  government  to  the  amount  of  one  half  million  of 
dollars.  Pending  the  decision,  were  fought  the  memora- 
ble battles  of  Rivas,  ^lassayaand  Granada,  in  each  of  which 
Col.  Kewen  took  an  active  part  as  aid  to  Gen.  Walker. 
Though  disapproving  the  measure.  Col.  Kewen  was  in- 
structed to  take  possession  of  the  steamers  belonging  to 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  plying  on  Lake  Nicaragua.    That 
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arbltmry  and  impnlitic  act,  in  which  ho  was  made  (he  un- 
willing agent,  resulted  in  the  disastrous  cousequenees  that 
be  predicted  to  liis  superior.  It  drove  the  powerful  cap- 
italist to  collide  with  the  authorities  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
eventually  caused  the  ruin  of  tlie  Walker  dynasty. 

The  Colonel  was  now  dispatched  upon  an  emlnissy  to 
the  Southern  States  of  our  Uuion  for  additional  means 
and  forces.  Establishing  his  head  quarters  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  he  soon  succeeded  in  rallying  al>out  him  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  men,  completely  equi]»ped  with  ample 
supplies  of  provisions.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
was  greeted  and  the  ready  response  made  to  his  persuas- 
ive ap|)eals,  are  part  of  the  history  of  our  country.  He 
had  just  negotiated  with  his  former  friends,  Garrison  & 
Morgan,  the  conveyance  to  their  destination  of  his  forces 
and  implemcntSj  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Walker  by  Com.  Paulding,  under  instructions  from 
Wasliington.  And  so  terminated  the  Rivas-\Valker  gov- 
ernment, and  witli  it  were  dashed  the  hopes  of  its  most 
efficient  and  brilliant  supporter* 

In  December,  1857,  the  Colonel  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco^ and  in  January  of  the  succeeding  year  became  a  citi- 
zen of  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  his  new 
abode  the  people  have  once  elected  him  to  the  office  of 
District  Attorney,  and  have  twice  dispatched  him  to  ihe 
lower  liraneh  of  our  Stiite  Legislature.  In  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1868,  he  was  complimented  with  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  as  an  elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

We  have  thus  eketch&d  in  brief  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  life  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  Per- 
haps no  man  is  so  thoroughly  known  within  our  State 
limits  as  Col.  E.  J.  C.  Kewen.  Of  manners  peculiarly 
genial,  an^l  a  temperament  ardent,  enthusiastic  and  rest- 
less, and  impulses  generous  and  noble,  and  a  tested  cour- 
age more  often  mettlesome  than  discreet  j  charitable  to 
profusi(»n^  he  is  essentially  the  finest  type  of  Ids  couilMued 
Celtic  and  Mississippi  origin.  Such  men  often  ju'ovoke 
enmities,  but  only  to  melt  into  enduring  friendships. 

His  oratorical  abilities,  so  eminently  peculiar,   have 
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often  been  condemned  by  those  most  fascinated  by  their 
display.  Criticism  has  always  been  launched  at  eccen- 
tricity. The  scholar,  while  he  wonders,  condemns  the 
stranjre  affluence  of  diction  that  floats  before  him  in  such 
luxuriant  profusion.  Seldom  before  did  man  have  such 
command  of  language.  It  is  as  exuberant  as  tlie  month- 
ly growth  of  the  tropics — as  gushing  as  the  warble  of  the 
wild  bird.  Under  proper  control,  and  with  the  woof  of  log- 
ic, it  is  the  richest  gift  of  intelligence.  Those  that  heard  the 
Colonel  ten  years  ago.  and  wondered  at  and  deplored  this 
wild  luxuriance,  will  now  admire  how  he  has  subjected 
this  verbal  wealth  to  logical  control.  Had  Colonel  Kew- 
en  confined  himself,  without  political  and  other  deviation, 
to  his  profession,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  attained 
in  it  the  rarest  eminence.  He  possesses  strong  reasoning 
abilities.  He  will  yet,  if  his  life  be  spared,  and  his  am- 
bition so  lead  him,  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the 
councils  of  our  country.  He  has  not  reached  the  full 
fruition  of  his  powers.  He  has  a  reputation  unequalled 
upon  our  coast  as  an  advocate  and  a  public  declaimer. 
The  storms  of  his  life  are  over.  Practising  his  profession, 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  surrounded,  at  his  beautiful  home  at 
Lake  Vineyard  by  his  accomplished  wife  and  his  little 
ones,  he  is  ever  found  the  amiable  and  polished  and  hos- 
pitable gentleman. 


(Oration  bjj  (t.  §•  <!D*  gnrtn, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  9tu,  1854. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  o/tlie  Society  of  California  Pioneers: 

ANTiQXjrrY  comes  to  us  revealed  throu^^h  the  marvelous  but  fas- 
cinating illuminations  of  tradition  and  fable.  We  look  back  to  the 
classic  period  of  the  rei<2^n  of  Olympian  deities  as  to  a  dream  of  en- 
chantment, or  a  vision  ojf  romance,  The  achievements  of  men  and 
heroes  under  the  ausjjicious  protection  of  favoring  gods,  have  elic- 
ited the  admiration,  invoked  the  envy,  and  challenged  the  emula- 
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'ion  of  tlio  heatlien  wurld.  Tbe  establisraent  of  vast  emi>ir<js  and 
the  foimrlutionof  mi^;'lity  cifciew  are  also  amon<j  the  beatiiie  \4sions  of 
the  fabulous  a;(es.  Iiiiaginatiou  reverts  to  those  periods  of  magnifi- 
cc'Qt  progress,  uud  while  it  reTels  io  l>aeehanaliaii  wautoDness  amid 
the  attrp-ctive  recollections  of  the  past,  the  mind  becomes  amazed, 

^and  confidence  is  startled  by  tbe  finpf^^eBtions  of  pa*?an  in  credulity. 
Tbe  infant  days  of  the  world  r*re  indeed  regarded  with  peculiar 
feeling.     All  that  is  bri^4it  and  f^lowin*:*',  all  that  i3  enchanting^  and 
^autiful,  and  all  that  is  mimciilous,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  earlier  records  of  mankind.     The  charm  of  in- 
fatuation liu'^ers  around  the  stniy  of  Ulysses  and  the  Trojan  settle- 
I      meut  under  the  blue  skies  of  Italy,  and  dehghtful  are  the  reeoUectiona 
recuning  to  the  period  when  Iliou  resisted  the  shock  of  Agamem- 
I      non's   arms,  and   distant   Colchis  became   the   destination  of  the 
freighted  Argos. 

In  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  history,  too,  can  we  look 
back  as  to  a  classic  era.  Tbe  strange  but  eventful  history  of  Fer- 
nando do  8oto,  the  marvelous  and  ambitioua  projects  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  the  fascinating  story  of  Pocahontas,  and  the  singular  vi* 
cissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  Raleigh,  seem  but  the  embellishments 
of  fancy,  the  dreams  of  fiction,  the  glowing  colorings  and  splendid 
creations  of  modern  romance.  Around  them,  as  around  the  funeral 
games  of  Patroclus  and  Anchises ;  around  them  as  around  tbe  allure- 
ments  of  Calypeo  and  the  fascinations  of  Armida ;  gathers  the  fabu- 
lousness of  antiquity. 

But  brighter  than  the  felicitous  visions  of  the  Greek,  more  mag- 
nificent than  the  fancies  of  the  Roman,  more  glorious  than  the 
dreams  of  the  bards  of  Castile,  and  more  thrilling  than  the  early 
marvels  of  American  history,  is  the  strange^  the  electrifying  truth 
— outsplendoring  romance — of  the  acquisition,  tbe  growth  and 
greatness  of  tbe  golden  Dorado  of  the  Pacific.  Antiquity  evolves 
from  its  mj^sterious  realms  no  parallel,  tradition  stands  dumb,  and 
fable  is  confounded  by  the  reality  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Ninth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  dawn- 
ed upon  tbe  nativity  of  California  and  witnessed  its  baptism  into 
the  sisterhood  of  republiea 

Tho  hibei-nation  and  slumber  of  ages  had  kept  it  a  sealed  mys- 
tery to  the  universe.  Among  the  almost  forgotten  explorations  of 
adventurous  navigators,  we  had  caught  an  indistinct  idea  of  a  sterile 
country,  sullenly  ranging  itself  along  the  eastern  front  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Like  the  barrenness  of  El  Gbor,  which  extended  from  the 
Elanitic  Crulf  to  the  Dead  Sea,  its  sterility  was  imagined  to  reach 
from  Humboldt  Bay  to  the  Gila.  It  slept  under  the  seeming  curae 
of  desolation  in  the  inglorious  repose  of  careless  and  unheeding 
centuriea.  Wild  bt^asts  upon  its  moimtains,  browsing  herdn  in  its 
valleys,  the  sullen  whoop  of  tbe  Aboriginal,  and  trained  exploits 
with  the  lasso,  were  ifs  only  evidences  of  vitahty.  Its  bills  wera 
not,  even  in  superstitious  imag^ination,  tbe  habitations  of  oreads, 
nor  its  fountains  the  abodes  of  nymphs,  nor  its  wtreuma,  nor  plains, 
dor  mountains,  the  haunts  of  any  of  the  genii  of  fable. 
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It  was  a  country  destitute  of  romantic  associations,  destitute  of 
traditional  fame,  destitute  of  the  throbbing  arteries  of  enterprise 
and  ambition,  and  impoverished  of  all  that  ennobles,  all  that  dig- 
nifies, all  that  makes  chaste  and  adorns  society  and  man.  Buried  in 
its  wild  and  distant  seclusion,  immovable  and  passionless  as  the 
Egyptian  Sj^hynx,  like  it,  it  seemed  destined  to  ''stare  right  on, 
with  calm,  eternal  eyes,''  the  monument  of  irreclaimable  sterility 
and  barbarism. 

How  marvelous  the  mutations  of  a  few  years!  In  the  whole 
range  of  philosophy  there  is  no  subject  for  contemplation  more  sub- 
lime, in  history  nothing  more  wonderful,  nothing  as  startling, 
nothing  as  analogous.  The  recesses  of  its  occlusion  were  invaded  by 
a  spirit,  which  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  dispelled  the  enveloping 
darkness  of  ages,  disturbed  the  dreamless  sleep  of  centuries,  and 
penetrating  the  haunts  of  superstition  and  oppression,  dissipated 
and  destroyed  them,  as  fluids  glide  into  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and 
expanding  by  congelation  heave  them  from  their  foundations  or 
rend  them  into  atoms. 

The  illustrations  of  that  spirit  are  around  us  to-day.  They  are 
visible  in  every  object  we  see,  they  are  incorporated  in  every  sound 
we  hear.  It  is  the  spirit  of  American  progress,  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

Before  the  sanguinary  war  which  rescued  California  from  the 
despotism  of  degenerate  Mexico,  before  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Queretaro,  the  pioneer  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  rocks,  had  traversed  the 
burning  deserts  of  Pah-Utah,  had  braved  the  dangers  of  the  Sier- 
ras, and  penetrated  the  forests  of  the  Occident.  Then  it  was  that 
the  vagrant  fancy  of  the  i)oet  might  have  been  deemed  the  inspira- 
tion of  prophecy : 

"A  star  is  trembling  on  the  horizon's  verge  : 
Tliat  8tnr  shull  glow  and  broaden  on  the  night 
Until  it  hangs  divine  and  beautiful 
In  the  proud  zenith." 

War  was  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  this  land  of  gold. 
Treaties  might  have  facilitated  but  could  not  have  prevented  its  ac- 
quisition. The  foot  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  had  already  pressed  the 
soil  which,  like  the  Hebrew  Chieftain  shorn  of  his  locks,  reposed 
in  sensuality  and  despotism,  and  destiny  decreed  what  human  pow- 
er was  imi)otcnt  to  avert.  The  explorations  of  the  Pioneer  devel- 
oped the  magnitude  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
fecundity  of  its  productions,  the  nature  and  abundance  of  its  re- 
sources. A  new  light  darted  on  the  American  mind,  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  American  enterprise,  and  the  genius  of  progress  ex- 
panded its  vision  westward  to  the  Pacific.  The  land  that  had  been 
forgotten  for  ages,  the  land  that  was  despised  of  nations,  the  land 
that  was  libreless,  and  soulless,  and  baiTen  in  history,  became  the 
alluring  goal  of  adventure,  the  fascinating  destination  of  ambition. 

Like  the  South  American  hunter  who,  carelessly  plucking  a  root 
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eartb,  discovered  beneath  a  ^flittering  mine  of  untold 
iJie  Pacific  adventurer,  toiling  in  the  channel  of  an  un- 
promising stream,  chanced  upon  a  nupfget  of  sparkling  gold,  in 
which  was  destined  the  revelation  of  exhanstless  treasures,  in  which 
had  reposed  the  secret  of  nearly  two  thousand  jears,  and  fi-oni 
which  was  evolved  the  flattering  promise  of  unparalleled  greatness. 
At  once  a  mighty  throng  of  pilgrimw  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
setting  surij  antl  gazed  upon  that  declining  luminary  as  resting  up- 
on the  Mecca  of  their  won^hip.  The  land  that  had  slept  imder  the 
shadow  of  barbarian  oppression  had  become  resplendent  with  the 
light  of  promise,  brilliant  wiik  the  hope  of  freedom,  and  radiant 
with  the  destinies  of  humanity.  Over  barren  plains  and  scorching 
flahanis,  over  sterile  hills,  through  valleys  fragrant  with  flowers  and 
embosoming  refreshing  streams,  along  the  dehles  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  over  the  summits  of  snow-capped  Sierras,  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration incessantly  flowed.  The  wave  of  population  fertilized  the 
neglected  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  now  teems  with  populous  life, 
with  **fair  women  and  brave  men,''  with  all  the  emblems  of  great- 
ness, with  all  the  insignia  of  permanent  prosperity. 

How  diflerent,  too,  the  aspects  of  nature  from  the  blank  sterility 
with  which  it  was  invested  by  our  primitive  imaginations. 

In  the  history  of  Greece,  we  are  enchanted  with  the  descriptions 
consecrated  groves;  we  read  with  rapture  of  azure  muuotains,  of 
lowing  plains,  of  golden  isles,  and  sunny  fountains;  but  beneath 
"  is  wcbtern  sky  are  revealed  as  splendid  tit  tributes  of  nature  as  ev- 
attrticted  the  eye  of  tlie  Grecian  in  the  palmiest  period  of  his 
untry's  glory%     Ionia  never  boasted  of  fairer  skies,   Italy  never 
ijoiced  in  a  firmament  more  deeply  blue^  France  never  produced 
the  luscious  fp-ape  iu  more  luxuriance,  and  never  exhibited  greener 
fields  or  more  exuberant  gardens;  Germany  never  revealed  sublimer 
"  rests,   and  Switzerland   grander  mountains,  nor  more  romantic 
ienery  than  meets  the  gaze  of  the  wanderer  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
But  lovelier  than  the  cerulean  of  its  skies,  more  to  be  prized  than 
the  estuaries  of  its  coast,  sublimer  than  the  imdulatlons  of  its  sur- 
face, greater  than  the  exuberance  of  its  products,  more  magnificent 
than  the  sublimity  of  its  mountains,  the  placidity  of  its  lakes,  the 
abruptness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  is  the  svmmetrieal  edifice 
I  its  republican  consti-uction.     Virtue  and  industry  form  the  basis 
)f  its  morality,  shrewdness,  wisdom  and  sagacity  the  distinguishing 
'eatures  of  its  mind,  simplicity  the  proof  of  social  excellence,  and 
progress  the  aim  and  end  of  its  political  aspirations. 

A  few  years  have  wrought  indeed  a  wondrous  change  in  this  land 
of  gold.  The  past  is  like  a  dream,  and  the  present  seems  almost 
the  illusion  of  enchantment.  The  lamp  of  Aladdin  was  not  more 
efficacious  in  the  sudden  erection  of  gorgeous  palaces,  than  has 
been  the  magic  of  human  industry  in  creating  out  of  shapeless 
'tes  palatial  cities,  and  from  reluctant  soils  flowering  fields  and 
uberant  gardens.  Antiquity  has  been  revived  in  mure  than  pris- 
splendor.  Its  buried  cities,  with  their  temples  far-reaching  to- 
Heaven^  with  their  magniiicent  pillars,    their  ornamental 
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columns,  their  chariots  speeding  through  bti^  thoroughfares  with 
steeds  fiery  as  those  of  Diomedes;  their  fountainH  placing  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun-light,  and  all  their  glitteiing  wealth  of  costly 
luxuries  and  elejj^ant  retiuemeots,  have  been  disinterred  and  gor- 
geou^y  reproduced  in  this  auriferous  land.  The  spirit  of  necro- 
mancy haa  been  abroad,  and  in  obedience  to  its  conjurationB, 
mounUiins  have  been  leveled,  valleyi*  have  been  unlifted,  streams 
have  been  diverted  from  their  channels,  forests  metamorphosed  in- 
to cities,  plains  compelled  to  ^oan  under  the  weight  of  vegetation, 
and  the  wilderness  made  to  blossom  as  a  rose,  and  dispense  fra- 
grance as  a  garden.  Sanctuaries  for  worship,  shrines  for  holy 
chalices,  temples  for  learning,  marts  for  commerce,  and  lists  for  the 
tourney  of  enteqjrise  and  ambition,  are  among,  too,  the  gorgeous 
creations  and  glorious  fruitage  of  the  magical  incantation. 

Such  is  the  unornamented  picture  of  California  to-day.  Th© 
Poet  was  prophetic.  The  "star  that  trembled  on  the  horizon's 
Terge"  /mik  ** glowed  and  broadened  on  the  night,"  and  **hang8  di- 
vine and  beautiful  in  the  j^jud  zenith,''  an  illumination  to  th© 
world,  and  a  planet  of  hope  to  manltind.  It  is  the  Bethlehemic  star 
of  promise  to  the  involuntary'  seiTitoi-n  of  despotism,  imder  the  re- 
splendent light  of  which  the  gloomy  night  of  absolute  sovereignty 
will  be  dissipated,  and  bowed  heads  will  lie  uplifted,  and  manacled 
limbs  will  be  unloosened,  and  broken  hearts  will  l>e  healed  in  the 
glorious  and  exulting  consciousness  of  disenthralment^ 

The  splendid  consummation  of  the  acquisition  of  Califoniia  was 
not  the  result  of  accident  It  was  the  effect  of  the  slow,  steady, 
but  certain  operation  of  a  principle  corval  with  time  and  ever  in- 
stinct with  vitality.  It  was  this  piincijde  which  six  hundred  years 
ago,  impelled  our  ancestors  to  obtain  from  King  John,  at  Runny- 
medc,  a  charter  of  liberties.  It  was  this  piinciple  which  in  the 
revolution  of  1G88,  wrested  from  the  throne  the  concession  of  a 
declaration  of  rights  iu  the  people.  It  was  this  principle  which  in- 
spired the  Genoese  adventurer  with  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
new  continent.  From  the  time  when,  concealed  from  obser\^ation 
under  the  canopy  of  night,  he  kept  unremitting  vigU,  and  with 
faint  heart  and  despairing  hoiie  langed  his  anxious  eye  along  the 
dusky  )a»rizon  in  search  even  of  the  vaguest  indications  of  land, 
when  tlie  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyous  signal  of  the  discove- 
ry of  the  New  World,  until  now,  this  principle  has  been  steadily 
working,  and  gradually  Init  inevitably  consummating  its  magnifi- 
cent mission.  Its  illustration  was  seen  and  its  influence  felt  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Mayflower.  It  was  visible  in  the  concerted  action 
of  the  American  colonics,  in  the  solemn  proclamation  of  sovereign- 
ty in  the  people,  in  the  successful  struggle  to  maintain  that  declar- 
ation, in  the  subsequent  formation  of  thirteen  separate  independ- 
encies into  a  confederated  govern ment^  and  in  all  the  successive 
extensic*ns  to  tbe  terntoiial  dominion  of  our  wide  and  expanding 
repuldic. 

It  is  the  grandi  the  sublime,  the  regenerating  principle  of  de- 
mocmcy. 
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The  inuDaculateness  of  that  principle  has  not  been  witliout  its 
infidels  and  its  Bcoffers.  We  liave  been  told  that  the  plain,  the  sol- 
id and  quiet  mass  of  the  people  can  never  be  benefited  by  an  extend- 
ed government.  We  have  been  pointed  to  the  results  of  National 
cupidity,  as  g^iving-  little  of  glory  or  dominion  to  the  architect*?,  the 
builders  and  preservers  of  a  countij.  We  have  been  reminded  tbat 
only  the  senators,  the  consuls  and  emperors  of  the  buried  nations 
of  the  past  have  reaped  the  hai-vest  of  splendor  enriched  with  the 
people's  blood.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  trutbfl,  nor  iinheedfnl  of 
the  admonitions  of  history.  We  know  that  the  dependency  of  Me- 
dea was  made  by  Cyrus  the  head  of  a  magfnificent  empire,  and  tbat 
as  the  militiiry  power  was  strengthened,  the  people  of  Persia  sank 
to  the  degraded  level  of  the  subjugated  nations.  Carthage  too,  am- 
bitious of  sovereignty,  lengthened  her  sway  until  the  cord  of  domin- 
ion was  rent  in  fragments.  The  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom 
was  suffered  to  decay,  and  its  people  became  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon degradation  that  fell  upon  the  shattered  provinces,  owing  to 
the  fi-esli-risen  sway  of  the  sword.  In  later  times,  the  invincible 
Mahommed  and  his  successors  traversed  vast  regions  and  erttablish- 
ed  splendid  governments,  but  Arabia  shrank  back  again  into  pover- 
ty and  barbarism.  The  same  result  followed  the  Venetian  and 
Genoese  conquests  in  the  Levant.  Turkey  conquered,  and  her  tur- 
baned  subjects  became  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  acquisitions  of 
Spain  under  Charles  the  Fifth  converted  the  Castilian  court  into  an 
absolute  tyranny.  Portugal,  whose  dominions  once  almost  girded 
the  earth,  fell,  crushed  by  a  kindred  destiny*  and  wherever  tlie  s]iir- 
it  of  conquest  or  territorial  aggiandizement  has  not  been  goveiTied 
by  a  saving  and  qualifying  i>riiiciple,  the  government  has  strength- 
ened into  despotism,  and  the  people  have  been  debased  into 
servitude. 

The  beautifid  fabric  of  American  government  remains  not  only 
unimpaired  by  temtorial  aequsitions  and  the  magnilicence  of  do- 
minion»  but  stands  more  majestic  from  each  additional  gem  of  its 
glistening  diadem  of  sovereignty,  and  more  invincible  from  its  ac- 
cumulated sublimities.  Bursting  into  existence  through  the  devel- 
opment of  an  imperishable  princijjle,  growing,  spreading,  nmgnifyiug 
into  colossal  greatness  and  palatial  beauty  under  its  vivifying  influ- 
ence, it  is  flestined,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  great  immuta- 
ble principle,  to  refute  forever  the  dogma  of  the  skeptic,  and  the 
insane  predictions  of  political  vaticinators.  It  will  stand  the  monu- 
ment of  ancestral  wisdom — adamantine  and  eteraal  as  the  jivramids 
of  antiquity— magnilicent  in  design,  gloriaus  in  consummation,  bril- 
liant in  progress,  colossal  in  grandeur,  luxuriant  in  mental  develop- 
loent,  and  breathing  refinements  which,  like  the  pendulating  flower 
gardens  of  oriental  sumptuoutiness,  will  difiuse  a  fragrance  tbat  will 
Boat  forever  in  the  atmosphere  of  bistoiy.  Experience  concedes. 
Truth  acknowledges,  and  Philosophy  as  she  traces  upon  the  horo- 
aeope  of  nations  the  shadowj-  presages  of  their  destiny,  admits  this 
ultimate  result  to  be  the  vision  of  reality  and  not  the  pleasing 
dream  of  enthusiasm. 
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Tlie  latest  and  most  important  development  of  the  principle 
Republican  progress,  is  the  incorporation  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  fraternity  of  free  governments.     Anterior  to  its  acquisition* 
historj'  of   California   was  a   stupendous  blank,  which,    like 
sphjnx  upon  the  Egyptian  sands,  gave  no  response  to  the  questiod 
lugH  of  the  curious,  and  revealed  nothing-  for  the  enlightenment 
muukind-     To-day,  it  is  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  marvelous 
hisiurj,  all  that  is  beautiful  in  romance,  and  all  that  is  miraculoi 
in  rerJity. 

What  shall  be  its  future? 

"VVo  have  already  said  that  the  phypdcal  aspect  and  properties  o( 
the  country  are  all  that  the  most  exacting  imagination  could  desf 
It  presents  a  brilliant  and  enchanting  prospect.     It  is  uuBui^jasse^ 
in   the   loveliness   of  its  landscapes.      It   is   unsurpassed   in   the' 
sublimity  of  its  crowded  assemblages  of  hills  and  valleys.     It  is 
unsuqjassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  trees,  beneath  the  umbrageoi 
dome  of  whose  foliage  a  Sybarite  might  repose  in  coveted  luxuri' 
ousness.     It  is  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  diffus: 
aromatic  odors  and  freighting  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance, 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  fantastic  groupings  of  its  mountains,  exube: 
ant  with  verdure,  beneath  which  He  buried  the  untold  treasures  ( 
past  and  prospective  ages. 

It  is  not,  however,  its, physical  properties  alone,  which  consti* 
tute  a  state.  Nor  is  it  magmiicent  cities,  with  their  adornments 
templcH,  and  columns,  and  majestic  shrines,  and  glittering  man' 
sions,  and  winged  palaces  of  the  ocean.  It  is  men— noble,  higl 
minded  men,  governed  by  principle,  controlled  by  patriotism,  by 
high  resolves,  and  a  lofty  and  iiDSullied  ambition,  which  constitute 
a  prosperous  commonwealtb.  It  requires  something  more  too,  than 
the  muuual  capacity  to  build  magniticent  structures,  to  subdue  for- 
ests and  mountains,  to  reclaim  morasses,  to  cultivate  fields,  and  toi 
guide  to  their  destinations  the  peerles  clippers  of  our  bays, 
theory  of  our  government  rests  on  the  solid  substratiun  of  mind;  ii 
prosperity  depends  on  the  growth  of  its  intellect,  on  the  sublimity* 
of  the  virtues  and  the  universality  of  the  intelligence  of  its  people. 

**  Lif©*s  more  tbau  the  quick  rotind  of  blood^^ 

It  iti  &  great  Hpiht  aod  a  busy  heart." 
'*"Wo  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  i^  thonghts,  not  breathe  ; 

In  feelinpj,  not  in  ii^fiires  on  a  dial. 

We  ehonld  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best." 

As  AmericauB,  we  can  proudly  and  exultingly  point  to  a  ^ralaxy 
of  great  names*  whose  genius  has  lit  up  fii-es  of  thought,  the  illumi- 
nations of  which  have  not  been  limited  to  our  own  borders,  but 
have  extended  across  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  and  shone  with 
competing  lustre  upon  tbe  favorite  shrines  of  trans-Atlantic  intel- 
lect Genius  of  every  land,  in  everj^  form  of  development*  hm^ 
hailed  and  recognized  in  the  western  hemisphere  its  Bimilitude,  it 
immortxil  counterpart  The  eloquence  %vhich  has  conferred  an  im- 
mortality on  Westminster,  has  resounded  with  eqimi  celebrity  with- 
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in  the  walls  of  the  American  Capital.  Tlie  bursts  of  in$pired 
oratory  which  have  swayed  the  mind  and  heart  of  France,  as  the 
moon  governs  the  cvirrents  and  tides  of  the  4>cean,  have  also,  in  onr 
ad,  consecrated  to  fame  names  aB  brilliant  as  ever  went  down  the 
le  of  time  on  the  historic  page.  It  matters  not,  whether  in  Sci- 
ence, or  Pliilosophy,  in  Arts  or  in  Literature,  the  mind  of  Amenca 
has  grapjiled  with  the  great  intellects  of  the  world,  and  the  conJhct 
haa  served  to  eteraizc  its  renown.  The  melodies  exuberant  with 
poetic  images,  inspired  by  the  golden  sunsets  of  Italy ;  the  songs 
like  those  of  the  Teon  Poet,  so  full  of  life,  of  sprightliness  and 
joy,  which  receive  their  colorings  from  the  vine*clad  gardens  of 
beautiful  France ;  the  sweet  verses  that  sounded  a  sweeter  music 
than  the  **murmurs  of  the  living  brooks"  under  the  inspired  mins- 
trelsy of  the  Bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  have  been  re-created  in  as  ad- 
mirable forms,  and  viith  the  same  weird  powers  of  enchantment 
beneath  our  own  gorgeous  skies,  so  full  of  inspiring  beauty  and 
magnificence,  Aroerica  boasts  indeed  no  Elizabethan  Age  of  Lit- 
erature, but  the  foundations  of  her  literary  fame  are  as  fixed  as  the 
eternal  granite  of  her  mountains,  and  its  superstructure  and  its 
spires  pointing  hopefully  towards  Heaven  reflect  the  glory  of  its 
ever-shining  stars. 

The  physical  attribntes  of  our  Republic  favor  the  loftiest  devel- 
opments of  mind-  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  nature  that  exceeds 
the  grandeur  of  American  scenery.  In  the  sublimity  of  its  aspects, 
in  the  solemn  heights  of  its  mountains,  in  the  verdure  of  its  plains, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  forests,  in  the  diversities  of  its  climate,  the 
freshness  of  its  fountains,  the  sparkling  flow  of  its  streamlets,  and 
in  the  beautifully  glithng  eun'ents  of  its  rivers,  there  is  inspiration 
as  deep  and  fenid  as  ever  visited  the  wanderer  upon  Parnassian 
heights,  or  loiterer  Jingo  ring  with  ecstatic  vision  around  the  Castal- 
ian  fountain.  The  magnificent  properties  of  tlie  physical  world 
have  stimulated  the  pride,  the  faith,  the  hope  and  ambition  of 
American  intellect.  It  has  done  much,  but  there  is  yet  infinitely 
more  to  accomplish.  The  field  has  only  been  entered,  not  explored. 
The  mountains  continue  to  loom  up  in  solemn  gi'andeur,  "wdth  their 
fiummits  like  that  of  Tabor,  crowned  with  an  eternal  sun,  or  conceal- 
ed in  snow,  and  mist  and  cloud.  The  valleys  are  still  emerald  vfith 
verdure.  The  plaios  s]5arkle  with  the  wealth  and  effuse  the  aroma 
of  bloom LQg  ilowcrs.  The  brooks  flow  by  in  babbling  sweetness. 
The  rivulet  plays  in  fantastic  eddies  and  laughingly  leaps  onward  in 
ite  course.  The  majestic  rivers  pursue  theii*  sinuous  windings,  and 
each  and  every  object  in  natui-e  invites  enteiprise,  and  freshnesB, 
and  spirit  in  the  domain  of  high  thought,  which  shall  revive  a  litera- 
ture nobler  than  that  which  flourished  in  the  golden  age  of  Augus- 
tus, and  more  brdliant  than  shone  on  Eogland'H  fame  from  the 
illuBtrious  precincts  of  Twickenham,  Keswick  and  New  stead  Abbey. 

The  accession  of  California  to  our  government  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  productive  thought— extends  the  already  expansive  field 
ef  literary  enterprise.  Its  mountains  ioiaid  with  gold,  its  cafions 
with  precious  gems,  its  plact-rs  brilliant  with  ores  of  priceless  value^ 
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ita  plains  sparkling  with  auriferous  sands,  its  iivi  rs  imbedding  1 
costliest  miiaeriilH,  its  valleys  fertilo  with  the  w^onderful  productio 
of  the  veg-etablo  kingdom,  and  its  Imyn  floating  on  their  boiioms  1 
argoeiGB  of  an  unrivaled  commerce,  all  act  as  incentives  to  the  cti 
tivfttion  nf  mind,  and  invoke  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  noblest  " 
pulses  of  the  patriotic  soul. 

But  alas  !  the  idol  of  California  worship  has  been  a  lifeless,  tu 
less,  Pkitonian  statue.     There  has  been  exhibited  little  adoration  { 
the  Deities  which  pi-eside  over  the  destinies  of  Literature,   Bciei] 
and  Philosophy.     Tlie  hist  of  gain,  and  not  the  thirst  of  the  inmio 
tal  spirit  th:it  pants  after  high  thoughts  and  Promethean  inspiration 
has  been  the  guiding,  governing  and  insatiable  passion  of  the  you 
est  and  fairest  in  the  sisterhood  of  states.     Its  conflicts  have  hiti 
erto  resulted  in  sordid  achievements,  and  its  aspiijations  have  loo 
ed  only  to  the  ignoble  triumphs  of  which  the  accmuulation  of  | 
is  the  consummation  and  the  goal     No  lofty  enthusiasm  has 
awakened  into  existence  an  order  of  intellectual  Palestne,  who^ 
a  constancy  as  enduring  as  martyr's  faith,  would  drink  draughts  < 
perennial  freshness  from  the  classic  fountains  of  the  Past,  and 
vive  by  their  learning^  their  wisdom,  and  their  geniufi,  the  glory  i 
renown  of  the  ancient  Actuleme, 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  only  lesson  our  peojile  have  studifl 
with  eaiiiestnesH  and  jiraeticed  with  assiduity,  is  lagfj'B  advice  f 
Roderigo — **put  money  in  thy  purse.** 

The  first  flush  and  fever  of  the  excitement  has  passed  away.     The 
mudness  that  engrosse<l  tlie  energies,  and  absorbed  the  soul, 
lost  something  of  its  dii'eful  paroxysni.     The  infatuation,  whici 
seized  the  licart  and  subsidized  the  brain,  is  relaxing  it«  tyranno^ 
hold  J  and  glimpses  of  returning  reason  are  beginning  to  be  reveale 
The  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  approat*hing.     Over  the  darkness  of  1 
pi^evaibng  despotism  a  pale  stiir  trembles  on  the  brow  of  the  awat 
ening  mum.     It  is  the  planet  which  heralds  the  rising  and  culmi- 
nation of  the  sun  of  Literatm^e.     While  the  busy  hum  of  Plutonian 
worship  is  sounding  along  the  thoroughfares,  in  the  mart,  and  else- 
where, where  the  spirits  of  avarice  **most  do  congregate, "  there  afj 
some  who,  shunning  the  crowd  of  mammon  idolatei-s,  with  patie^ 
iTgil  and  unwearj'ing  toil ,  are  planting  the  seeds  of  thought,  whic 
will  germinate  and  blossom,   and  bring  forth  fruit  more  pi-eciou 
than  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides — fruit  delectable  to 
int-ellectua!  taste  of  man^  and  worthy  the  refection  of  the  Goda 

*^Let  nie  make  the  songa  uf  a  people  and  you  may  make  their 

)  laws, "was  the  cunning  and  sagacious  aphorism  of  Fletcher,  of  J 
tonne.     The  power  of  Mteratui'e  represents  indeed  the  potent  virtia 
of  the  minstrelsy  of  Adphion — the  moral  efficacy  of  the  lyrics  of  r 
pheus.     By  a  single  poem  of  his  own  the  %vise  Solon  of  Greece 
fused  that  spirit  into  Athenians  before  which  Salamis  was  reduce 
to  shapeless  ruin  and  consigned  to  inscrutable  oblivion.     The  hymns 
and  invocations  of  ancient  bards,  He  stud  with  his  theogony,  and  ■ 
blind  old  harper  of  8cio  with  his  Illiad,  his  Odyssey  and  his  soi_ 
^sreated  laws,  systematised  religions,  gave  animation  to  symbol 
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Qality  to  immaterial  substances,  and  consciousness  to  tbe  in- 
^  attributes  of  nature.     Once  a  caliph  of  Persia  pointed  to  his 

iltar  and  his  bands  of  trained  t^er\'it.ors  as  the  only  le •ultimate 
rbitera  of  disputed  succension.  **This,"  said  he  ''in  my  pcdi|:nree 
and  these  its  supporters  and  its  proofs."  A  free  government  i>oints 
alone  to  the  mind  and  morality  of  its  sons  as  the  only  etjuitable 
foundation  of  public  or  private  sovereignty.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  spirit  of  our  g'overnment  will  abide  upon  the  earth  as  the  re- 
deeniin^^  spirit  of  after  times,  and  will  be  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  like  the  inextin^aiishable  lire  of  the  Grecian 
temples,  till  all  the  nations  are  filled  with  its  meridian-like  resplen- 
dence. 

lliiB  is  not  the  Utopian  vagary  of  fancy.  In  the  consummation 
of  this  mapfnilieent  destiny  California  -will  be  pre-eminently  instru- 
mental. The  splendid  reality  of  free  government  lias  already  been 
demonstmted  by  the  example  of  America,  and  an  impulse  given  to 
its  eternal  principle  of  regenemtion  which  has  rescued  the  rxiillions 
of  France  from  tlie  yoke  of  feudalism,  which  has  given  t-t*  unhappy 
Ireland  the  relief  of  partial  emancipation,  which  has  a^ntated  Eng- 
land with  the  purifying  tires  of  revolution,  and  which  has  involved 
the  whole  of  Euioiie  in  convulsions  for  the  fruition  of  republican 
happinesa  The  admission  of  California  has  brought  us  in  social 
and  commercial  contact  w^itb  nations  whose  centurj'-sUent  portals 
are  opening  at  the  magic  of  otur  behest,  and  revealing  to  our  acqui- 
sition the  treasnrcB  they  have  so  long  incontinently  concealed. 
Hither  have  flocked  the  emigrant  bands  of  Asia.  Hither  have  sped 
the  Mogul  and  Mongolian.  Hither  the  Malay  of  Sumatm  and  the 
Hindoo  of  the  Ganges.  Hither  have  wandered  the  inhabitants 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Neva  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  turban- 
ed  denizens  from  the  banks  of  the  Busphonis  and  the  Danul>e,  and 
hither  are  tunaed  the  anxious  eye  and  aspiring  hope  of  the  millions 
of  Japan,  of  the  East  Indian  Ai*chipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  This  fantastic  gi*ouping  of  hiuuanity,  this  motley  asseinlilage 
of  contrary  characters  and  antagonistic  creeds,  gives  the  most  cheer- 
ing promise  of  the  dawn  of  universal  freedom.  Thrown  in  contin- 
ual contact  with  the  votaries  of  republican  enlightenment,  forced  by 
the  necessity  of  theii'  position  into  a  familiarity  with  the  character  of 
our  people,  our  laws,  our  iostitutiouH  and  oiu*  government,  they  be- 
come imbued  with  thoughts,  feelings  and  principles  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  homes  of  former  seclusion,  and  made  the  germs  of  so- 
cial, moral  and  political  emancipation.  This  fusion  of  so  many 
opposite  qualities  into  the  American  alembic  is  the  source  of  more 
legitimate  power  over  the  despotisms  of  earth  and  the  treasures  of 
tlie  world  than  ever  was,  sj^nbolized  to  catholic  faith  by  the  key  or 
the  ci*own  of  St.  Peter. 

In  olden  times  the  defences  of  imperial  Borne  were  broken  down 
and  desolated  by  the  brutal  horde  of  the  Gothic  conqueror,  and  the 
mvage  Attila  brandished  his  gleaming  sword  in  triimiph  over  the 
**Etemal  City."  The  last  pale  light  which  glimmered  from  its  capi- 
tol  for  the  renovation  of  man,  was  extinguished  by  the  inundation  of 
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liarbariaii  victors,  and  by  the  dastard  infamy  of  the  degenerate 
man.     That  twinkling  Ulomination  was  revived  in  the  tragedy 
Yorktown,  and  from  the  American  capitol  its  rays,  dimly  €5.teu<" 
over  thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  have  gimlually  glowed 
broadened  until  the  whole  ocean-bound  continent  basks  in  the  in* 
fable  splendor  of  their  noontide  eflfulgeneo.     Reversing  too,  t! 
pi-ecetlent  of  Roman  degradation,  its  brightness  preserv^ed  like 
vestal  flame,  has  dazzled  the  heathen  in  his  blindness,  has  subdu 
the  ravaging  spirit  of  the  Goth,   has  caused  to  be  mutilated  t! 
century-grown  defences  of  superstitious  occlusion,  and  is  penn< 
ing  with  lightning  speed,  and  with  the  efficacy  of  hghtning  terroi 
the  shadowy  dominions  of  the  hoary  despotisms  of  the  Orient     Gli 
rious  in  prospective  is  the  destiny  of  our  Republic. 

But  enough  of  inquiiy  of  the  past,  enough  of  speculation  as 
the  futui^e  glory  and  dominion  of  America.  The  present  with  ii 
train  of  alluring  associations,  demands  our  thoughts  and  exacts 
tributary  offering.  I  am  surrounded  by  a  pageant  rivaling  : 
splendor  tbe  triumphal  celebrations  of  Rome  in  its  pride  of  power, 
and  in  its  haughtiness  of  supremacy.  This  glittering  pageant  is 
more  than  an  empty  parade— more  than  an  idle  exhibition-  It  re- 
presents the  vanguard  of  civilization  and  freedom  on  the  Pacific 
shore.  It  commemorates  the  ti*ansplantation  of  Republican  princi- 
ples m  the  remole  regions  of  tbe  Occident  It  is  compoaed  of  stout 
hearts  and  sincT^y  arms,  of  men  of  brilliant  courage,  adventurous 
daring «  stem  i-csolves,  intrepid  energy  and  fearless  enterprise — at- 
tributes which  ever)'where  distinguish  the  Pioneees  of  REpriucAX 
Pbooress,  It  is  signiiicant  of  the  achievement  of  greater  results 
tlien  ever  were  contemplated  by  Czar  of  Russia  or  Tm^kish  Sultan 
as  the  fruit  of  extended  empire.  It  is  a  proud  and  happy  pageant 
of  enlightent^l  freemen  exulting  in  the  triumph  and  gi-owth  of  the 
ever  vibd  and  regenerating  principle  of  demotTacy. 

It  was  indeed  a  period  of  patriotic  exultation  when  California, 
the  dependency  of  a  degenei*ate  empire,  was  rescued  from  the 
grasp  oi  degniding  sovereignty,  and  with  its  mountains  of  gold, 
and  its  hills  and  its  valleys,  and  its  streams  and  its  rivers,  all  im- 
pregnated with  glittering  wealth,  became  incorporated  into  the  sis- 
ter] »ood  of  American  States,  The  pride,  the  glory  and  exidtation 
of  the  achievement  belong  to  the  inti'epid  explorers  of  the  moun- 
tairiB,  the  pioneers  of  the  desert  and  the  wddemess.  Inspired  by  a 
lofty  courage,  moved  by  a  Providential  inspiration,  and  sufitoina* 
by  an  unfaltering  confidence,  the  pioneer  severed  himself  from  tlr 
endearing  associations  of  home  and  kindred,  from  native  ties,  froi 
tender  memories  of  affection,  from  all  his  cherished  household  god 
and  launched  forth  into  an  untrodden  lield  of  exploration,  adve; 
tore  and  enteiprise.  Over  arid  plains  beneath  a  scorching  &n\ 
over  valleys  and  hills,  mountnina  and  rocks,  and  waterless  wastes 
and  burning  sands,  unawed  by  pestilence,  imterrified  by  menacing 
dangers,  and  fearlessly  combating  the  horrible  sjiectres  of  want, 
and  hunger  and  destitution,  he  "kept  his  onward  coui-se  towaids 
where  the  burning  axle  of  the  chariot  of  day  is  bathed  in  the  cool- 
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mg  waters  of  the  western  ocean.  Despite  the  eminent  peril  which 
environed  his  pathway,  despite  the  toil,  the  heart- sickness,  the 
weaiinesa  and  exhauwlion,  his  soul  was  steadfast  and  invincible. 
Like  the  Alpine  adventurer  to  whom  **  Excelsior  "  was  the  enlivening 
ma^ic  of  recuperation,  the  visions  of  freedom,  and  fame,  and  for- 
tune»  were  the  magical  revivers  of  the  exhausted  and  failing  ener- 
gies of  the  dauntless  pioneer. 

At  length,  like  Moses  on  the  smnmit  of  Pisgah,  he  stands  upon 
the  snowy  heights  of  the  Sien-as,  and  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  bmln 
reels  with  tujniiJtnouB  pleasures,  his  bosom  heaves  with  ecstatic 
emotion,  and  his  noble  soul  expands  with  ijatriotic  enthusiasm  as 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  far-off  Canaan  of  his  imagination — the 
golden  land  of  promise.  More  forttmate  than  the  law-giver  of  Is- 
rael, an  angry  God  has  not  arrested  his  footsteps,  nor  doomed  him 
to  perish,  in  view  of  the  alluiing  goal  of  his  ambition.  With  fresh 
courage  and  revived  hope  he  is  again  amid  the  deli  lea  and  fastnesses 
of  danger^haunted  mountains,  with  steady  eye  and  patient  stepa, 
and  persevering  toil,  pm^smng  his  undeviatiog  track.  Calmly,  ma- 
jesticallv,  with  proud  heart  and  deliant  energy,  he  subdues  every 
opposing  obstacle,  overcomes  every  difficult}^  conquers  every  peril, 
and  at  last  with  triumph  on  his  brow  and  exultation  in  his  heaii,  he 
plants  his  foot  upon  the  coveted  shore  and  dedicates  it  to  God,  to 
J^BEIPOM  and  his  Na'Hve  Land. 

In  the  histories  of  pa«t  ages  and  nations,  there  are  names  that 
will  live  in  enduring  remembrance  while  freedom  exists  on  earth. 
The  virtues  and  patriotism  of  Epaminoudas  perpetuate  his  name  as 
the  brightest  that  adorns  the  history  of  Theban  Independence, 
The  courage  of  Hannibal,  whose  conquenng  legions  traversed  the 
Alps,  and  overswept  the  classic  plains  of  Italy,  is  indelibly  associa^ 
ted  with  the  unforgotten  gloi-y  of  Carthage.  With  Athens  is  iden- 
ti^ed  ^  galaxy  of  her  brilliant  sons,  and  clustem  of  constellated 
names  adorn  the  coronal  of  lioman  fame.  But  in  the  cycle  of  com- 
ing jears,  when  the  pen  of  the  historian  shall  tvnve  the  origin  and 
settlement  of  this  occidental  commonw^ealth,  shall  depict  the  vu^tnes, 
the  sufTerings,  privations,  fortitude  and  intrepidity  at  the  basis  of 
the  achievement,  shall  describe  the  mighty  impulse  it  has  given  to 
the  progress  of  free  government  and  extension  of  free  principles, 
and  shall  glisten  tlie  truthful  page  with  the  names  of  the  heroic 
fonnders  of  its  fame,  there  is  none  that  will  gem  the  record  with  a 
purer  or  more  endming  lustre  than  tJie  name  of  the  immurtal  Sut- 
TEJi — ^the  illustrious  Obiqinal  of  Califorxia  PioNEEEa 

In  the  immigrant  throng  aspiring  for  the  western  bourne,  there 
came  other  than  manly  forms  and  brawny  arms,  and  hearts  of  ii'on 
vill  and  tierce  determination.  The  perilous  travel,  the  waterless 
desert,  the  fatiguing  sands,  the  exhauHting  ascent,  the  fear,  the 
doubt,  the  trembling  hope  and  tiual  exultation,  were  destined  not 
for  man  idone.  Nor  was  the  desertion  of  home,  nor  the  abandon- 
ment of  friends,  nor  the  relinquishment  of  ties  that  rend  the  heart, 
the  bitter  fruit  alone  of  manly  privation.  There  were  gentle  be- 
iag8«   with  loving  hearts  and  melting  eyes,  and  faces  fair  as  the 
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liouris  of  the  Moslem's  Eden,  who,  rising  superior  to  the  wilfull- 
ueRB  of  Orpah,  and  betraWn*^  the  Belf-sacrificiug  devotion  of  Buth, 
exclaimed  each  to  the  treasured  object  of  woridly  affection,  and  , 
hope,  and  trust — **\Miither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  where  thou  lodg-^ 
est,  I  will  lodge  J  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  mj 
GocL"  It  was  a  pure,  a  sublime,  an  exalted  derotiou — a  devotion 
not  unlike  that  of  Maiiy's  at  the  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer.  Turn- 
ing for  ever  their  fascinated  gaze  from  the  cheriahed  haunts  of  na- 
tivity, with  confidence,  and  courage,  and  heroism,  they  too,  follow- 
ed the  illumination  o(  the  wtar  of  empire,  alluring  them  to  thrf 
imexplored  regions  of  the  west.  Fatigue  did  not  discourage  theu 
Bufte ring  did  not  dismay,  sickness  did  not  appall,  peril  did  not  inti-^ 
midate.  Emboldened  by  a  lofty  spirit,  sustained  by  a  noble  pridej 
and  encouraged  by  a  fond  ambition,  they  encountered  with  bohlneas^ 
the  miseries  of  privation,  the  hoiTors  of  pestilence,  the  gloomy  and 
foreboding  apparitions  of  famine  and  deatli.  There  are  recollec- 
tions at  which  the  heart  recoils.  There  are  scenes  at  the  conteni-J 
plation  of  whicli  the  soul  shrinks  in  unutterable  anguish,  the  wii 
blood  freezes  in  its  veins,  and  the  quiet  brain  becomes  distraug 
with  intensest  agony.  The  i>en  is  inadequate  to  portray — the  tong^ 
is  powerless  to  utter  the  appalling  reminiscences  that  make  up  the 
record  of  woman  s  experience,  or  the  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  she  endured  it  all,  in  the  idtimate  hope  of  becoming  a  moth* 
er  of  an  unboni  Republic,  The  toil,  the  tribulation,  the  sorrowi 
and  sulfe ring  have  passed,  and  some — a  few  only — of  the  fair  relief! 
of  the  toilsome  adventure,  are  gazing  upon  the  enchanting  spectacle* 
of  to-day — so  like  the  illuBoi^  splendors  of  a  soinmer  dream— with 
joyous  looks  and  beaming  countenances,  and  hearts  lifted  with 
gi'atitude  to  the  Dispenser  of  every  eaiihly  benefaction.  In  our 
hearts  we  greet  them,  in  otu^  heaiis  we  bless  them,  and  with  grate- 
ful emotions  extend  to  them  the  chief  homage  of  this  jubilant  an- 
niveraaiy. 

To  you,  fellow  Pioneers,  a  word  of  congratulation  and  I  have 
done. 

This  pidatial  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  luxurious  mansions, 
its  granite  palaces  and  its  costly  marts  of  commerce,  is  the  glorious 
fruitage  of  your  adventure.     The  subdued  waters  of  its  bay,  the  ex- 
tended lines  of  its  quays,  tho  busy  hum  of  its  thoroughfares,  the 
exliibiiiona  everywhere  visible  of  its  taste,  its  opulence  and  retine- 
ment,  are  the  splendid  creations  and   magnificent  testimonials  of 
your  enterprise.     Hcourged  as  it  has  been  by  the  devastating  Hame, 
retarded  by  natural  obstacles,  and  at  times  inundated  by  swanois  of 
lawless  bandit ti,  it  has  never  been  diverted  from  its  onward  pro- 
gress, nor  ceased  to  be  the  monarch  wonder  of  the  world.     liike  a  ^ 
yonng  Titan,  it  has  luirabled  the  rugged  wilderness,  has  upheaved^ 
the  8eatcd  liills  from  their  foundations,  and  with  a  conquerors  BtepS 
has  advanced   along  tlie  pathway  of    progress   like  a  prince  to  a    ' 
throne.     Its  harbor  gHstens  with  a  forest  of  masts  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  evei-y  nation,  which  have  poured  and  are  pouring  upon  out 
Bhures  the  accumulated  riches  of  the  East,  and  vaster  treasures  fi^om 
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reiy  clime  than  ever  freighted  the  galleons  of  Spain  or  the  argo- 

es  of  Venice. 
Chanipollion  taught  the  world  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  on 
the  ohelisJi  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Ei^ypt,  but  a  liigher  glory 
was  reserved  for  the  Pioneei's  of  the  Pacific,  by  whom  wua  destined 
the  revelation  to  mankind  of  its  unavailing  search  of  centuries — ^the 
western  route  to  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  and  of  the  iaianda  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Coincident  with  the  exhumation  of  gold- 
en treasures  from  the  bleak  summits  of  tbe  Sierraa,  was  the  contri- 
bution to  our  shore  of  the  riches  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
remote  Islands  of  the  Pacilic  w^aste  of  watera  One  other  acquisi- 
tion and  the  glorj'  of  San  Francisca  will  have  reached  its  zenith. 
When  the  veins  and  arteries  of  commercial  life  tiball  permeate  the 
broad  expanse  that  separates  the  Golden  Gate  from  tlie  Atlantic, 
then  will  its  magnificent  destiny  proclaim  it  the  commercial  metro- 
polis of  the  w^orld,  outrivaling  in  eommerce,  in  artw.  in  science  and 
literature  the  renown  of  anti(iuity,  and  the  boasted  pretensions  of 
modem  greatness.  If  tbis  sublime  consummation  is  defeated,  free- 
dom will  be  depiived  of  its  brightest  hope,  and  a  ciime  will  be 
perpetrated  against  the  sociid  and  political  necessities  of  humanity, 
more  wicked  than  that  which  classic  fable  has  punished  with  the 
naked  rock  and  the  gnawing  vulture.  Promote  tbis  glorious  enter- 
prise, and  the  swelling  splendors  and  far-reaching  fame  of  this 
mighty  continent  will  be  imperishable  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  tbe  PiONEZBa  OF  Freedom  ajsd  Destiny, 
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THE  name  wliicli  heads  this  article  was  that  of  one 
of  tlie  moat  genial  and  pleasant  men  who  ever 
devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  a  good  cause.  Charles 
WestnioreUuid  was  born  in  Georgia,  in  1829,  of  good 
ancestry.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  possessed 
(jualities  which  would  have  made  him  a  popular  leader 
ill  liis  native  8tate;  but  his  manhood  had  hardly  begun 
when,  in  1853,  he  came  to  Califiumia,  After  a  brief 
trial  at  the  hazards  of  niininc^,  which  every  one  made  in 
those  day«,  he  turned  his  attention  to  law,  literature,  and 
politics.  He  was  first  prominently  known  as  State  Sen- 
ator from  Placer  county,  having  been  elected  to  that 
oflSee  on  the  Know-Nothing  ticket  in  1855.  lie  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  tiine,  except 
Bin* ton,  of  Nevada,  being  only  twenty-six  years  old. 
His  Know^Nothiugism  was  only  a  temporary  cloak  for 
hostility  to  State-Rights  Democracy,  and  after  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  party,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Free-Soil  Democracy  of  California  under  the  leadership 
of  Bruderick,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 

During  his  term  in  the  Senate,  he  was  intimate  with 
the  lamented  Ferguson,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
George  Pen  Johnston  in  1859,  and  eloquently  mourned 
by  Coh  E.  D.  Baker.  Both  were  men  of  brilliant  qual- 
ities and   too  social  habits,  though  Westmoreland  sub- 
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sequently  led  a  more  prudent  life,  and  had  made  sure 
of  an  honorable  career. 

Subsequently  to  his  legislative  career,  Westmoreland 
tried  his  professional  fortunes  in  Oregon^  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 
He  had  returned  to  California  before  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  when  that  event  occurred  was  residing  in.  Shasta. 
As  editor  of  the  Courier^  a  weekly  newspaper  in  that 
town,  he  distinguished  himself  by-  the  strong  Union 
ground  he  took,  and  by  the  vigor,  wit,  and  sarcasm  with 
w^hich  he  assailed  the  Peace  Democracy.  Although  a 
Southerner  born,  and  with  a  wife  and  child  behind  him 
in  Georgia,  he  never  hesitated  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  the  Republic,  and  was  restrained  by  no  pre- 
judices born  of  ^'the  peculiar  institution." 

After  the  election  in  1861,  when  the  Union  men  of 
the  State  were  divided  in  rival  organizations,  he  lent  his 
influence  to  tlie  movement  for  a  consolidation  of  the 
loyal  vote,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  carrying  the 
War  Democrats  of  his  county  into  the  Union  party  which 
was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1862.  When  leaders  like 
John  Conness  seemed  inclined  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
movement,  afraid  of  losing  their  personal  consequence, 
he  aided  it  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

During  the  winter  of  1862  and  spring  of  1803,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  3fanjsvUle  Appeal,  a  conspicuous 
and  influential  Republican  daily.  After  the  nomination 
of  the  Union  State  ticket  in  1863,  he  took  charge  of  the 
San  Francisco  Repuhlic,  a  warm  campaign  paper  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Herald. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  which  met 
under  the  amended  constitution,  in  December,  1863,  he 
was  elected  by  the  Union  members  of  the  Senate  Secre- 
tary of  tlieir  body,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Union  cause.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Union  State  Central  Committee, 
in  which  position  he  contributed  materially  to  organize  the 
efficient  canvass  by  which  California  was  carried  for  Lincoln. 

After  returning  from  a  short  trip  to  Washington,  he 
established  himself  in  the  legal  profession  at  Areata, 
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Humboldt  county,  continuing  to  be  always  an  active 
Union  partistm,  and  usiug  Ijoth  his  voice  and  pen  in 
defence  of  the  most  advanced  Repulilicau  principles. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1867-8.  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in  that  body,  de- 
fending his  party  ideas  and   measurcB  in  the  face  of  a 
triumphant  majority,  witli  ready  ability  and  elorpieuec. 
He  was  a  competitor  with  Chancellor  Hartson  for  the 
'ongressional  nomination  in   the  Northern  District,  in 
1868,     Failing  of  that  uominationj  he  accepted  a  place 
on  the  Grant  electoral  ticket^  and  stamped  his  district 
L    until  the  close  of  the  campaign.     He  was  elected  mes- 
^^nger  to  carry  the  vote  of  the  State  to  Washington ,  and 
^^ft  ?an  Francisco  upon  that    hoiu)rable  erranrl  by  the 
steamship    Mmtana^    September    4th ,    1868,      This   was 
during  the  height  cf  the  memorable  small-pox  epidemic, 
j     He  had  contracted  the  disease,  winch  developed  itself  on 
[    the  voyage^  and  carried  him  to  his  grave  at  Panama,  on 
^■jiie  25th  of  December.     His  friend  William  B.  Carr  car- 
^^ed  the  electoral  vote  to  Wasliington  by  lus  appointmeut. 
Mn  Westmoreland  was  apparently  in  the  best  healtli  when 
he  left  San   Francisco.     His    tall    and  ample  form,  his 
rosy  cheeks  and    fair  complexion,  his  genial  smile  and 
gay  conversation,  seemed  to  be  the  indices  of  a  satisHed 
mind;  looking  forward  to  an  honorable  career.     He  ex- 
pected  to  meet  a  motherless  son   ff>r  the  first  time  in 
ny  years,  after  a  separation    painfully  prolonged   by 
e  war  at  the  South.     But  it  was  not  to  be.     That  boy 
now  the  ward  of  his  father^s  friend,  George  C.  Gorham, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.     Congress  passed 
a  resolution  appropriating  for  the  orphan  the  money  his 
father  would  have  received  as  messenger.    Westmoreland 

Nwas  possessed  of  a  pleasing  eloquence^  both  as  speaker  and 
^iter.  He  was  a  witty  and  genial  companion,  a  man  of 
Strong  opinions  and  original  expressions,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic idealist  on  the  subject  of  equal  rights  and  human 
progress.  His  untimely  death  was  widely  regretted.  His 
former  neii]^lil>ors  in  Northern  California  have  made  ar- 
rangements  to  erect  a  monunaent  over  his  remains  in 
their  distant  place  of  rest. 


EUGENE  CASSERLY. 


'uGENE  Casserly,  Senator  of  tlie  United  States  from 
CalifuriiiR,  WHS  born  at  Mulliogar^  (bounty  of  West- 
nieath,  Irolatul,  in  1822.  Ilis  family  was  a  branch  of  the 
O'Connors*  and  was  formerly  known  as  tlio  O'Connor 
CasBerlys,  from  a  marked  personal  characteristic  in  one 
&f  hii5  progenitors.  Ilis  father  and  grandfalher  were 
both  schoolmasters,  and  tlie  latter  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  among  his  neiglibors  and  countrymen,  with 
wliom  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Ileliellion  of  '98, 
(jeing  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  insurgent  U)dges  whose 
ramiiications  permeated  the  middle  and  southern  portions 

|l>f  the  island  at  that  time.     Ho  suffered  severely  in  per- 
son on  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  attempt  at  In- 
dependence, and  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 
Patrick  Sarsfield  Casserly,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1824,  Ijringing  with  him  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  little  Eugene,  then  two  years  old*     It  is  reportedy 
^^e  believe  with  truth,  that  the  fatlier  went  directly  from 
^Hie  ship  to  the  Court-room  to  take  the  preliniiuary  steps 
Hjowards  becoming  a  citizen  of  his  adopted  country,  be- 
^■lore  he  had  even  prepared  a  resting-place  for  his  family. 
Immediately  tliereafti^r,  he  resumed   the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  for  many  j^ears  was  at  the  head  of  a  well 
known  educational  establishment  in  New  York  city.     He 
was  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  culture,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  day  in 
tthe  United  States.     He  person^dly  supendsed  the  educa- 
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tion  of  his  family,  and  being  an  enthusiast  in  classical 
studies,  he  commenced  to  instill  the  rudiments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  into  the  minds  of  his  children  at  a  very  early 
age.  Thus  Eugene  was  studying  Greek  at  five  years  of 
age — a  period  when  few  children  now-a-days  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  their  mother -tongue.  The  boy 
showed  wonderful  aptitude  for  the  task,  however,  and 
progressed  in  his  studies  so  rapidly  that  at  a  very  early 
age  he  was  enabled  to  render  material  assistance  to  his 
father  in  compiling  and  editing  a  number  of  classical 
educational  works,  with  which  the  name  of  the  parent  is 
honorably  connected.  For  a  number  of  years — in  fact, 
until  he  closely  approached  manhood — Mr.  Casserly  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  conduct  of  his  school ;  but  when 
he  touched  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  he  determined  to 
launch  into  the  world  on  his  own  account  and  carve  out 
his  own  career. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  young  Casserly' s  character 
and  literary  attainments  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  influential  persons,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Hughes,  then  Bishop,  and  subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  who  was  his  early,  steadfast,  and 
most  judicious  friend.  When,  therefore,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  battle  of  life,  he  found  friends 
not  unwilling  to  aid  him,  and  although  the  conflict  was 
at  first  a  hard  one,  success  soon  began  to  smile  upon  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  Casserly's  first  attempts  were  directed  to  journal- 
ism, and  he  obtained  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal^  then  struggling  for  the  position  it  has 
since  obtained  as  the  leading  Irish  Catholic  journal  of 
the  metropolis.  His  marked  ability  soon  told  on  the 
fortunes  of  that  paper,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded 
in  placing  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  At  the  same  time, 
he  contributed  freely  to  many  of  the  leading  journals  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Washington,  and  became  well 
known  to  the  editorial  fraternity  as  a  rising  member  of 
the  profession,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he 
continued  in  it,  he  would  long  since  have  attained  to 
eminence  therein.     His  ambition,  however,  led  him  in 
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mother  direction;  and  while  yet  enjragcd  in  the  <lutiea 
litor,  he  entered  himself  as  a  stiith^iit  at  law  in  the 

I  office  of  Mr.  Jolm  BigeloWy  then  a  hi^ading  member  of 
|the  New  York  bar,  subsequently  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
lEvening  Post,  nnd  nnjre  recently  Minister  to  France  from 
fche  United  States.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in  1844, 
l^nd  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  attorney  of  the  cor- 
poration of  New  York  city,  a  position  of  considerable 
^^emoluuient  and  patronage. 

^P  The  ^*  California  fever/'  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
througliout  tbe  Atlantic  States  in  1849,  did  not  spare 
onr  young  aflvoeate,  who  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  country 

I  a  shorter  road  to  fame  and  fortune  than  tliat  worn  by  so 
many  wearied  feet  in  the  old  States.  lu  July,  1850,  he 
||tart<3<l  by  (he  Panama  route,  and  arrived  in  San  Fmn- 
Cisco  in  August  of  that  year.  The  field  of  journalism 
promising  well  at  the  time,  be  brought  to  San  Francisco 
Ihe  materials  cjf  a  printing  office,  and  in  a  short  time 
lifter  his  arrival,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Benjamin  R. 
Buckalew^  he  started  the  Public  Balajme^  a  daily  paper, 
which  soon  acquired  in  a  particular  manner  the  con- 
lidence  of  the  community.  His  partner,  however,  was 
an  uncongenial  spirit,  and  after  a  few  nnDUths  of  success- 
ful eflV>rt,  they  separated,  Mr.  Casserly  cluuiging  the  name 
,  of  the  paper  to  tlic  True  Bahnce,  iiiifl  suljseqnently  to  the 
^^l^hindard.  At  this  time  he  was  elected  State  Printer  by 
^'the  Legislature  then  iu  sessionj  the  hrst  that  met  under 
the  American  Hag.  Business  prospered,  and  the  future 
looked  Ijright,  when  the  disastrous  fire  of  May  3d  and 
4tli,  1851,  swept  his  whole  property  away  in  a  night. 
Uis  library  alone  Avas  saved.  Without  means,  but  with 
courageous  heart,  he  faced  the  world  anew. 

Mr,  Oassci'ly  now  determined  to  devote  himself  per- 

inently  to  tlie  law,  and  from  this  resolution  lie  nev^er 

fterwards  swerved.     Ilis  success  was  rapid  ami  constant, 

id  for  many  years,  if  not  the  leader,  lie  certainly  was 

econd  to  no  one  practicing  at  the  (JaUfornia  bar. 

In   early  manhood,  Mr.  Casserly   connected   himself 

|With  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  affiliating 

isclf  with  the  advanced  wing  of  the  organiziUion  then 
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led  by  Silas  Wright  of  New  York.  He  has  always  been 
an  active  member  of  the  party  in  California,  as  in  fact  he 
was  one  of  its  founders,  and  continued  one  of  its  most 
approved  counsellors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
the  dark  days  towards  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war, 
when  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  party,  in  the  face  of 
constant  and  overwhelming  defeat,  was  doomed  to  anni- 
hilation. It  is  hardly  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  its 
preservation  and  its  succeeding  triumphs  on  the  Pacific 
coast  were  due  to  the  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Casserly,  who  would  never  consent  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  struggle,  even  when  it  seemed  most  hopeless. 
When  the  troubles  which  eventually  led  to  the  out- 
break of  the  great  civil  war  first  began  to  overshadow  the 
land,  Mr.  Casserly  threw  his  whole  influence  into  the  scale 
of  peace;  nor  did  he  ever  relax  his  eflbrts,  urging  stren- 
uously and  with  all  his  power  the  necessity  for  concession 
on  both  sides,  and  the  propriety  especially  of  granting 
to  the  Southern  States  the  guarantees  they  demanded. 
When,  however,  war  was  actually  inaugurated,  ho  promptly 
took  his  place  by  the  flag  under  whose  folds  he  had  been 
placed  in  infancy  by  his  father,  and  no  less  strenuously 
urged  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  Government  with 
every  man  and  dollar  in  the  land.  He  lent  his  powerful 
aid  in  preventing  the  State  of  California  from  drifting 
into  the  vortex  of  secession  that  at  one  time  threatened. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  an  organization  instituted  to  care  for  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  field.  While  thus  doing  his  ut- 
most to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Government,  he 
nevertheless  always  pronounced  in  favor  of  holding  the 
administration  strictly  to  the  cause  for  which  the  war 
was  prosecuted — the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
flag  under  the  constitution,  frowning  at  all  attempts  to 
engraft  other  and  extraneous  issues  u])on  the  struggle. 
He  warmly  advocated  the  election  of  Gen.  McClellan  to 
the  Presidency  hi  18G4,  standing  firmly  on  his  "platform," 
that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  to  an  honorable  peace, 
but  that  peace  once  established,  the  States  in  rebellion 
should  be  at  once  restored  to  their  position  in  the  Union, 
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"all  the  rights  and  guarantees  they  held  iiudor  the 
constitution. 

Although  the  Democracy  failed  to  elect  their  can* 
didate  in  1804,  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Casserly's  policy  in 
puttinj^  the  party  on  a  patriotic  conBlilutional  basis  was 
apparent  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  when  that 
jiarty  acliievi-il  a  complete  triumph  in  tlie  election  of 
Grovernor  llaij^lit — a  triumph  which  in  turn  placed  Mr. 
Casserly  in  tiie  most  honorable  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  Caliibrnia.  Immediately  on  the  a8send>!ing  of 
the  Legitslatui'e  in  1867,  (the  first  in  which  the  Democrats 
had  held  a  majority  for  many  years)  he  was  brought  for- 
"ward  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  BenatCj  and^ 
after  a  spirited  coutestj  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  in 
December  of  that  ycar^  to  serve  for  six  years  from  March 
4th,  18GU^  on  which  day  he  was  sworn  into  office  and  took 

tseat. 
Mr.  Casserly  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  proficient  in  several 
eign  languages,  and  a  master  of  his  own.  Tie  is  one 
of  the  best  classical  scholars  on  the  Pacilic,  and  is  a  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  of  Georgetown  CoUegCj  I).  C,  an  institution 
remarkably  chary  of  its  honors.  He  is  a  pleasing  sjjeaker^ 
although  nc:»t  what  could  be  called  a  popular  omtor,  his 
voice  hicking  the  volume  requisite  for  addressing  large 
open-air  audiences,  and  tlie  severity  of  his  taste  restrict- 
ing him  from  the  iliglits  which  many  less  gifted  speakers 
attempt  with  ease.  In  a  moderate-sized  chamber  he  is 
very  effective,  and  is  always  a  close  imd  exhaiistive  logic- 
ian. Some  of  his  eilbrts  at  the  bar  are  models  in  their 
way,  and  he  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Held  he  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  Senate  of  the  rnited  States. 

He  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  a  well-knit 
frame,  and  a  clear,  though  deep-set  brown  eye.  Tlie  size 
and  confornuition  (^f  his  head  intlif^ate  a  Inrge  and  well- 
balanced  brain;  while  his  temperament  is  ardent  yet  well 
restrained.  His  hair  is  prematurely  white.  His  private 
life  is  as  spotless  as  his  public  character,  and  no  l>ettcr 
testimonial  to  his  worth  need  be  sought  for  than  the  fiict 
that  his  selection  to  the  Senate  was  hailed  l>y  the  best 
men  of  both  parties  as  a  triumph  of  intelligence  and 
24 
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Virtue,  and  that  a  partisan  press — ^more  violent  in  its 
bigotry  perhaps  than  any  in  the  Union — was  silent,  or 
spoke  but  to  say  that  his  party  dare,  not  reject  him.  With 
the  exception  of  the  positions  of  Corporation  Attorney 
in  New  York  and  State  Printer  in  California,  both  of 
which  were  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  professional  duties, 
Mr.  Casserly  never  sought  nor  held  public  office  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  Senate. 

In  1854,  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Casserly  married 
Teresa,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Doyle,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  merchants  of  New  York 
city.  By  lior  he  has  issue,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Mr.  Casserly*  s  mother  and  several  brothers  are  living  in 
New  York. 


BY  HON.  EUGENE  CASSERLY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco,  Nov.  22d,  1852 — ^the 
news  of  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster  having  just  reached  California — Eugene 
Casserly,  Esq.,  on  b(?hiilf  of  the  bar,  arose  and  djlivcred  the  foUowing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Americ^in  lawyer  and  statesman. 

May  it  please  your  Honor:    In  accordance  ■v\'ith  an  observance 

Erompted  by  the  l)est  impulse  of  our  nature,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
onorable  usage,  I  have  to  move  that  this  Court  adjourn  for  this  day, 
without  the  transaction  of  business,  out  of  respect  for  the  genius,  seir- 
ices,  and  memory  of  Daniel  Webster.  When,  on  the  night  before 
last,  the  deep  signal-gun  of  the  steamship  broke,  amid  the  storm  and 
darkness  of  midnight,  upon  our  silent  city,  it  was  a  far  less  startling 
sound  than  the  tidings  which  it  announced,  sudden,  heavy,  sad,  of 
an  event  that  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  disaster.  **  Death  (it  is 
said)  loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  of  late  his  unening  shafts  have  been 
launched  fast  and  frequent  into  the  lessening  circle  of  the  statesmen 
and  patriots,  of  whom  Webster  was  among  the  greatest  and  the  last. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  solemu  funeral  obsequies  fiUed  the 
city  with  gloom,  and  the  long  j^rocession  flowed  through  the  streets; 
and  still  the  sable  badges  of  mourning,  conspicuous  in  all  the  public 
places,  and  in  these  Court-rooms,  and  alx)ut  the  judgment-seats,  speak 
the  people's  love  and  sorrow  for  another  illustrious  man — ^the  con- 
temporary of  Daniel  Webster — ^his  associate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
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and  throufrb  long  years  of  siirnal  public  services  Ms  compeer  and 
friend,  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Again  and  again,  while  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  still  swelling  with  that  gi*eat  bereavement,  conies 
another  blow:  one  by  one  Death  takes  them,  and  as  each  of  that 
ehining  band  falls,  the  sound  shakes  the  land  even  to  this  far  Pacific 
shore.  One  after  another  they  have  g-one  from  among  us,  to  be  for- 
evermore  with  the  Hi>irita  of  the  just  made  perfect;  but  when  Daniel 
WelDster  is  taken,  there  is  left  an  aching  void  of  grief,  dismay  and 
desolation,  by  which  we  may  know  how  great  was  the  space  he  filled 
in  the  thoughts  and  aficctions  of  his  country, 

Mr*  Webster  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  a  self-made 
man,  and  his  success  in  the  very  highest  stations  is  a  splendid  tribute, 
not  less  to  the  equality  of  our  institutions,  than  to  his  ovni  exalted 
powers.  Bom  in  the  fom*th  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, amid  the  sterile  hills  and  deep  foreeti*  of  New  Hampshire — 
his  father,  a  captain  in  Stark's  company — Daniel  Webster,  a  poor 
boy,  with  no  advantages  of  education  except  what  he  could  glean 
from  the  humble  village  schools  of  New  England;  owing  nothing  to 
connection,  nothing  to  position,  nothing  to  opportunity — except  that 
which  genius  makes  for  itself — rose  by  swift  ascents  through  all  the 
grades  of  success  and  honor,  as  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  a  senator,  on 
ambassador,  a  chief  minister  of  the  Cabinet,  until  his  greatness  be- 
came a  part  of  his  country's  growlh,  and  penetrated  into  every 
quarter  of  Europe;  so  that  when  *' the  inevitable  hoiu*"  came  to  him* 
after  he  had  passed  the  limit  of  age  allotted  to  man,  he  sank^  ripe  in 
years  and  fame»  in  the  fullness  of  his  dignities  and  renown.  Id  the 
course  of  a  public  life  of  forty  yeai-s  and  upwards,  dming  which  his 
powers  of  miml  and  force  of  character  permitted  him  to  take  no 
Bec4>nd  part,  it  jnay  be  there  have  been  measures  of  his  upon  which 
hia  coiintiymcn  will  difier  in  their  judgment.  But  the  sincerity  of 
his  pur|K>se,  the  rectitude  of  his  piinciples,  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood,  who  can  justly  arraign?  Who  can  say  with  tnith  that  his 
intellect^ — the  mightiest  among  men — was  not  ever  guided  by  pat- 
riotism; or  that  in  the  service  of  his  country  his  great  »oul  ever 
harbored  one  mean  or  disloyal  thought— one  wish  that  was  not  de- 
voted to  her  welfare  and  her  glorj^? 

Among  the  loftiest  iniiids  of  the  nation,  he  filled  fitly  the  highest 
place.  Dunng  his  career  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his 
associates  were  such  men  as  Clay  and  Calhoun,  Benton  and  Wiight, 
and  many  more  of  inferior,  but  still  of  great,  power  and  reputation. 
It  was  a  galaxy  of  worth  and  intellect,  where  stars  of  less  than  the 
fii-st  magnitude  **  paled  their  ineffectual  fires,"  and  were  lost.  But 
Webster  still  shone  the  brightest  there;  he  '*led  the  stariy  host." 
His  intellect,  capacious  and  powerful,  grasped  the  questions,  and 
wielded  them  at  will.  His  logic  was  hke  the  touch  of  Ithuriers  spear, 
and  the  march  of  his  rhetoric  was  like  the  swell  of  the  sea.  His 
eloquence,  disdaining  the  ornaments  and  the  meretiicions  aids  with 
which  weaker  natures  seek  to  liide  their  ]>overty,  rose  like  his  native 
mountains,  in  simple,  severe,  self-sustaining  strength  and  majesty, 
lifting  fdl   subjects  which  it  embraced  out  of  the  fogs  and  mists 
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of  a  lower  sphere  into  the  clear  smashine  and  free^air  of  a  higher, 
heaven. 

But,  if  your  Honor  pleases,  it  was  in  our  own  profession — as  i 
lawyer — that  we  love  to  contemplate  him.  Most  worthily  cliil  hi 
represent  the  true  di«^iity  and  excellence  of  the  law;  and  in  it  did  ha 
achieve  the  fii*8t  and  the  most  unquestioned  of  his  triumphs,  HereJ 
also,  he  won  his  last.  His  speech  for  the  i^rosecution  in  the  famotj 
CrowninKhield  case,  in  a  clasHie  in  our  schools;  and  in  the  ^reat  co 
of  the  Dartmouth  Colief^'e,  before  the  higbeHt  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
land,  he  brou^^^ht  the  whole  vi,c^or  of  lii^  intellect,  his  resistless  logic 
and  coiDBiandinpf  eloquence,  to  the  vindication  and  establishment  ( 
the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Btates  gnaranteeL 
the  in\'io]al>ility  of  rontracts.  But,  however  great  these  or  any  othc 
of  his  legal  arguments  may  have  been,  it  is  conceded  that  the  la 
occasion  of  his  appearance  at  the  bar,  in  the  Goodyear  Patent  casej 
betrayed  no  abatement  of  his  powers.  To  the  last  he  was  still 
self — stiU  the  first  of  living  lawyei^.  Like  the  orb  of  day,  thoug* 
past  his  meridian,  he  shone  to  the  last  with  undiminished  light  and 
majesty;  or  rather,  like  some  mighty  river  aa  it  nears  the  ocean,  \^ 
intellect,  verging  to  Eternity,  flowed  on  in  wider  and  more  plaei^ 
grandeur. 

Great  as  a  la%vj'er,  as  a  Senator,  a.s  an  Ambassador  clothed  with'* 
powers  and  responsibilities  the  most  august,  as  the  Chief  ^Minister 
of  tlie  Cabinet  at  Washbigton,  conducting  the  gravest  and  moa" 
dtflicult  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  administering  the  highe 
executive  functions  with  chamcter,  fallen t,  and  dignity — ^it  was  neve* 
thelcKB  his  peculiar  glor>^  that  he  was  the  Champion  and  Exjjounde 
of  the  Constitution.  Here,  his  heart  and  intellect  found  their  mc 
acceptable  exercise,  and  here,  great  though  they  were,  they  found  i 
ample  lield.  He  brought  to  the  task  a  rare  combination  of  qualitic 
^an  intellect  ti'ained  to  its  utmost  development  in  the  conflict  < 
the  bar  and  the  Senate — a  wealth  of  historical  knowledge  and 
lustration — a  fervor  of  patriotism — an  earnestness  and  a  power  < 
eloquence,  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  intei'preter  and  guardian  of  thi 
charter  of  our  rights  as  a  confederation,  and  which  nothing couIg 
withstand*  However  men  might  difler  from  him,  as  to  Bome  of  bis 
conclusions  upon  the  exciting  questions  which  have  divided  the 
countiy — none  could  deny  to  him  this  preeminence  and  this  trust. 
It  was  a  sacred  duty,  and  in  more  than  one  time  of  gloom  and  tr' 
rigiit  well  did  he  do  his  work.  And  behold  his  reward — a  rewa 
to  minds  like  his  more  gratefid  tlian  any  honors,  any  office,  anf 
Presidency.  He  had  the  gratitude  of  his  countiymen,  and  he  bvc 
to  t^ee  the  Union  and  Constitution  be  had  done  so  much  to  guanl  an 
sustain,  growing  greater  and  stn")nger  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

In  his  own  grand  language,  and  in  happy  fulfilment  of  the  prayer 
so  devoutly  expressed  in  the  peroration  of  his  speech,  in  reply  to 
Senator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Senate,  in  January,  18^10: 

**  When  his  eyes  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  : 
heaTen,  he  did  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broke n  and  dishonored  1     _ 
metita  of  our  once  glorious  Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant^ 
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belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  ci^il  feuds,  or  drenched  in  fratemal 
blood.  Rather  di<l  tlieir  last  feelile  and  lingeiiug  ^dance  beliold  the 
gori^cous  ensi^m  of  tlie  lU^pulilic,  now  known  and  honored  throiij^h- 
out  the  whole  eartli,  Htill  fnll  hi^di  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  orij^diial  lustre :  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted, 
nor  a  single  star  obscured — liearing  for  its  inotto  no  such  iiiiscriible 
interrogfat<»ry  as  *  What  is  all  this  worth?'  nor  those  other  words  of 
delusion  and  folly,  '  Liberty  fest  and  Uuioo  afterwards;'  but  mery- 
where,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  aO  its 
ample  folds,  as  they  iloat  over  the  sea,  and  over  the  land,  and  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart,  Liberty  axd  Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one 
and  inseparable." 

Forty  years,  with  a  genius  and  patriotism  not  often  e(|uallcd,  had 
he  sensed  his  countiT  and  his  eountiynien,  when  from  the  highest 
place  in  the  Cabindt  and  its  weighty  cares,  he  withckew  for  a  brief 
perioil  into  the  rejjose  and  retirement  of  his  farm  at  Marshlield. 
Even  then,  his  last  official  act  was  to  avert  the  collision  threatened  on 
our  northern  waters,  between  this  counby  and  the  greatest  of  earthly 
powei^  l>eside.  Even  there,  in  that  refuge,  death  found  him  out, 
and  with  remorseless  hand  took  from  us  all  of  Daniel  Webster  that 
would  cbe. 

It  is  past]  A  good  and  a  faithful  servant,  he  has  fought  his  last 
fight  on  earth.  His  spirit  has  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it.  There 
is  a  lamentation  imd  a  gloom  in  the  land.  In  the  highest  realms  of 
intellect,  wbere  he  iiiled  witli  supreme  dominion,  there  iy  a  void. 
The  place  tbat  has  known  him  sball  know  him  no  more.  No  more 
shall  he  shine  in  the  front  of  the  worth,  the  intellect,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  No  more,  amid  ^*  listening  senates,"  or 
among  the  rulers  of  the  people,  shall  be  seen  the  majesty  of  his 
presence,  his  Olympian  head,  '*  the  front  of  Jove  himself/'  No  more 
shall  his  elofpicnce  sway  with  magic  power  the  hearts  of  men. 
No  more  shall  liis  master  hand,  with  conscious  strength,  gui<le  the 
helm  of  affairs.  No  more  in  tbe  thick  and  troubled  night  shall  his 
counti-y  look  to  the  light  of  his  genius  as  to  her  guiding  star;  in  vain 
shall  she  with  sad  inquiiy  explore  the  darkening  firmament,  whence 
that  bright  jilanet  has  disappeared,  making  it  to  suffer  a  cbsastrous 
eclipse! 

But,  no;  let  me  be  pardoned  these  words.  It  is  not  for  such  as 
Daniel  Webster  to  lUe  and  l>e  no  more.  In  tbat  solemn  moment 
between  time  and  eternity,  when  the  soul  of  man  just  about  to  shake 
off  its  earthly  trammels,  pierces  with  new  sight  into  the  future,  on 
the  lirink  of  which  it  hovers,  his  soul,  endowed  with  this  prophetic 
[       sense,  gave  it  utterance  in  the  words,  **  I  still  live!** 

Yes,  he  still  lives,  in  his  great  example  and  his  magnificent  serv- 
L^kes,  in  his  genius  and  his  patriotism,  of  which  the  light  and  glory 
■ptre  still  over  the  whole  land,  and  will  be  with  us  always  to  guide,  to 
P^encourage,  and  to  exalt— lives  in  the  heart  of  his  country ^  and  in 
whatever  else  of  her  is  most  immortal,  in  her  luatorj'  and  her  renown, 
in  her  freedom,  in  her  greatness,  and  in  eternal  destiny— Uves,  while 
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the  mountains  stand  and  the  riyers  flow— ^liyes,  while  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  live,  never  to  die  until  they  fsJl,  and  the  veiy  name 
of  the  Bepublic  is  blotted  from  the  earth. 

But,  if  your  Honor  please,  why  should  I  say  more?  What  man, 
with  words,  can  add  to  the  greatness  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  New  England,  of  the  Union,  of  the  world;  or  why 
should  I,  with  my  feeble  rushlight,  seek  to  show  forth  the  meridian 
effulgence  ?  From  a  task  too  great  for  my  powers,  I  willingly  escax)e, 
and  move  that  this  Court  adjourn  for  the  day. 


HENRY  WAGER   HALLECK. 


J8y  ^UDGE   J.    y/,    j^'REELON, 


AJOR  General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  IT,  S.  Army, 
W118  born  ou  tho  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River,  at 
restville,  Oneida  County,  State  of  New  York,  in  1815. 
ie  is  a  lineal  descendant  IVom  Pett*r  Halleck,  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  wlio  Ui^ded  at  Halleck'^  Neck,  Southold, 
in  1640,  and  settl^jd  within  the  limits  of  Aquebogue,  near 
Mattitui'k. 

I  The  ftimily  name  in  England  is  Holly  Oak,  and  Fitz 
preene  Halleck,  the  poet,  traced  back  the  lineage  to  the 
rercy  family.  The  (JeneraFs  grandfather.  Deacon  Gabez, 
Wianged  the  spelling  of  the  family  name  from  Hallock  to 
Balleck — the  orthograi>hy  adopted  ixUo  by  that  bmnch 
of  the  family  from  wiiieli  Fitz  Greene  llalleck  descended. 
The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  does  n(»t.  howev^er, 
claim  any  interest  in  the  Mount  Ilalak  territory  annexed 
by  Joshua,  and  which  the  poet  used  to  claim  as  the  orig- 
L-.  inal  homestead  of  his  Puritan  ancestors. 
IH  General  Halleck's  father,  Joseph,  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  a  civil  magistrate  in  his  comity  for 
some  thirty  years.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry Wager,  of  Oneida  County,  New  York.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  sense,  imd  filled  many  legislative  and  political 
positions  with  credit.  His  father  came  from  Baden  Bad- 
en and  settled  on  the  Hudson  River.  Tlie  old  mansion^ 
with  its  gallic  end  towards  the  street,  built  of  bricks  im- 
ported from  Holland,  is  still  standing  in  tA)lumbia  Coun- 
ty. The  name  was  originally  spelled,  as  it  still  is,  in  Ger- 
many, AVaghner. 

e  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  a  preliroinary  academi- 
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(b1  edoeatioii,  and  a  brief  residence  at  Union  College,  New 
Tork«^  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  1835^  nominated 
hj  tlhe  Ute  Judge  lieardi^Iey,  then  Member  of  Cijngress, 

1  WIS  fmiduated  and  promoted  as  Second  Lieutenant  of 
leers  in  1839 — ranking  third  in  a  class  of  thirty-one 
During  his  turlongh,  he  returned  to,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at,  rnioo  College,  From  his  graduation 
lill  1SJ4  he  was  on  duty  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Eugi- 
iM^ring,  at  the  Academy,  and  employed  on  the  fortifica- 
tinMi^  in  Xew  York  harbor.  In  1815  he  made  an  extend- 
*«dlour  in  Europe,  examining  into  the  various  military 
estebtishments  of  tlie  prineipal  States.  After  his  return, 
lie  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, of  Hoston,  on  Military  Art  and  Science. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  he  was  sent,  via  Cape  Horn, 
til  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  actively  employed  both  in 
civil  and  military  capacities  during  the  Mexican  war.  For 
gallant  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  Palos,  Prietos  and  Urias, 
Mexico,  November  19th  and  20th,  1847,  he  w^as  breveted 
'  H  Cajilain.  He  was  subsequently  distinguished  in  the 
iiiliiirs  of  San  Antonio  and  Todos  Santos,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, March  HUh  and  oOth,  1848,  At  the  former  place, 
with  it  su»a!l  detachment  of  mounted  volunteers  with 
whom  he  had  made  a  forced  march  from  La  Paz,  he  sur- 
prised and  defeated  a  Mexican  garrison  of  several  hun- 
drt^d  nn*n,  capturing  two  offict^rs  and  other  prisoners,  the 
colors  and  official  records;  destroying  arms  and  amnumi- 
tion*  ami  returning  to  his  post  within  thirty  hours,  during 
which  he  liad  accomplished  these  results  and  a  march  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  At  Todos  Santos  he  led 
(he  at  lack  with  two  companies  of  the  New  York  Volun- 
tiHvrs,  and  ''  for  his  assistance  as  Chief  of  Staliy  and  *'for 
the  able  manner  in  wdiich  he  led  on  the  attack,'*  he  was 
f«p(»cially  ecimmended  in  the  official  report  of  his  com- j 
Hianfling  ollicpr.  W 

Captain  llalleck  also  acted  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  Commo- 
dore Sliubrick  in  tlie  naval  and  military  operations  along 
tlie  ML*xican  roast,  and  in  that  capacity  participated  in 
th(»  capture  of  Mazatlan,  of  which  place  he  was  made 
Lieutenant  Governor.     He  is  closely  identified  with  the 
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early  history  of  California,  acting  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  iniHtnry  governments  of  Generals  Mason  and 
Riley,  and  during  the  same  period  as  Anditor  of  the  Rev- 
enues, lie  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Convention 
assembled  in  1840  to  form  a  State  Constitutiun;  and  as 
an  active  member  of  the  drafting  committee,  liad  an  im- 
portant pari  in  the  preparation  of  that  instrument;  being 
distinguished  also  for  ids  able  and  deternuucd  ojiposition 
against  all  attempts  to  engraft  African  shivery  upon  this 
State.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1854,  he  was  on  auty 
as  Judge  Advocate  and  Inspector  and  Engineer  of  Light- 
houses on  this  coast.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain of  Engineers,  he  resigned  from  the  army.  In  1854  he 
entered  into  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  was 
for  many  yenrs  the  senior  partner  of  one  of  the  largest  law- 
firms  in  California.  lie  was  Director  General  of  the  New 
Alniaden  Quicksilver  Mine,  1850-()1 ;  President  of  the 
Pacitic  and  Atlantic  Railroatl  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Jose,  1855,  and  Major  General  of  Militia,  1800-OL 

So(in  after  tht*  breaking  out  of  civil  w^ar  he  returned 
into  the  army^  being  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lieut.  Gen.  8cott,  a  Major  General,  August  17th, 
1801.  From  November  of  same  year  till  March,  18G2,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  De|>artnient  of  the  Missouri,  hold- 
ing also  a  connnission  as  Major  General  of  Missouri  Mili- 
tia. During  this  period  he  wiis  actively  eng-aged  in  re- 
constructing a  chaotic  department  in  which  niateriel  was 
wanting  and  the  personnel  wni^  demoralized,  and  iii  direct- 
ing uH'ensivo  operations  against  the  enemy.  He  had 
the  i>rincipal  direction  of  the  military  movements  result- 
ing in  the  successful  campaigns  of  the  West,  commenc- 
ing ill  February^  1862. 

In  March,  I8G2,  General  Halleck  assumed  command  of 
the  Di'jjartment  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  following 
mfuith  took  tunned iate  command  of  tlie  army  l>efore  Cor- 
inth. The  investment  of  this  place  was,  under  his  per- 
sonal direction,  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  notwith- 
standing obstacles  almost  insurmountable.  Deiicient  in 
the  means  of  transportation,  he  advanced  over  and  in 
roads  nearly  impassable,  and  througli  forests  that  might 
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have  been  deemed  impenetmblo  by  any  other  troops  than 
those  under  liis  eomnumd. 

After  the  imfortunate  torraination  of  General  McClel- 
lan't?  cani|ungih  resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  an  heroic 
army  from  the   front  of  Richmond  to  the  hanks  of  the 
James,  tlie  President  decided  to  call  a  soldier  to  Wash-^ 
ington,  to  assume,  under  his  direetioUj  a  gc^neral  control 
over  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.     General  Hal- 
leek  was  selected  by  the  administration  for  this  purijose^l 
and  was  at  once  summoned  to  Wasliington.     But.  being' 
fully  aware  that  the  position  would  involve  grave  respon- 
sibihties — without  corresponding  powers  to  direct — and      I 
that  therein  he  would  find  tlie  duties  extremely  arduous,      | 
harassing,  and  utterly  thankless,  he  asked  that  he  might      i 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  his  own  troops.     The  Presi- 
dent's order,  however,  succeeded  the  invitation,  and  the 
General  clieerfully  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new^j 
position,  assuming  command  of  the  army  in  July,  1862,^| 
He  thus  snerifieed  the  opportunity  for  reaping  personally" 
the  results  which  followed  the  operations  initiated  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  conceived  by  him,  and  which  were  so  glo- 
riously executed   by  our  Western  armies.      He  was  in 
command  of  the  army  till  March,  1864,  when  lie  was  re- 
lieved at  his  owTi  request,  and  in  view  of  General  f  jmut'ft- 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  Lientemmt  GeneniL     He  theu, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  President  and  at  the  desire 
of  General  Grant  antl  the  Secretary  of  War,  remained  atl 
Washington  and  acted  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  till 
cessation  of  hostilities*    The  duties  of  this  position,  anom- 
alous in  our  service,  were,  inasmuch  as  the  GeneraUin* 
Chief  was  permitted  to  take  the  (ieldj  essentially  the  same 
as  those  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  exercise  as  com- 
manding general.     The  embarrassments  were  somewhat 
increased,  while  the  power  of  individual  action  was  even 
more  restrained.     In  view  of  his  own  experience  at  Army 
Headquarters  he  advised  General  Grant  to  remain  away 
from  the  stronghold  of  the  politicians,  and  to  seek  safety 
from  their  mines  under  the  lire  of  Lee's  Army.     In  this 
advice  he  was  most  cordially  sustained  by  the  brilliant 
Sherman. 
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Upon  Geneml  Grant's  return  to  Wasliington,  after  re- 

ceiring  General  Lee's  surrender^  General  Ilalleekwas  sent 

to  Richmond  in  coninmnd  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 

James,  and  was  speciidly  chrirged  with  the  reeestabiish- 

ment,  so  tar  as  praetieable,  of  h^yal  civil  government  in 

Virginia.     In  'luly,  18C5,  he  was  assigned  tu  command  of 

e  ililitary  Division  of  the  PaciliCj  and  returned  to  his 

omc  and  assumed   that  comoiand  in  August  of  same 

ear. 

The  General  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  "  Bitumen  : 
s  varieties,  properties,  and  uses/'  1841 ;  of  **  Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  Science/'  1840 — and  a  second  edition, 
**with  critical  notes  on  the  Mexican  and  Criuiean  Wars/' 
L^858;   of  ''A  Collection  of  Mining  Laws  of  Spain  and 
^Bfexico/'  1859 ;  of  a  work  on  ''  International  Law,  or  rules 
r    regulating  the  intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War/' 
I     1861,  and  of  '^  A  Treatise  on  International  Law  and  the 
Laws  of  War,  prepared  for  tlie  use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges/^ 180C.      Translator  and   Editor  of  **  De  Fooz  on 
the  Law  of  Mines^  with   introductory  remarks,''  1S60; 
and  of  **  General  Jominrs  Life  of  Napoleon/'  with  notes, 
1864. 

The  Degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Union   College  in  1843,  and   that  of  LL.  i).  in   1862. 
His  published  works  alone  are  enough  to  make  a  reimta- 
tion  for  any  reasonable  man,  and  will  always  remain  a 
monument  of  his  learning  and   industry.     They  are  con- 
stantly quoted  as  authority  in  the  Courts,    We  have  heard 
I     one  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^t  of  the  United  States 
say  that  upon  the  ^^^des  of  war"  the  Supreme  Court 
considered    General    Halleck   as    ^Hhe    best   authority/* 
But  his  double  life  of  eivillian  and  soldier  has  been  so 
fuU^  so  crowded^  we  may  say,  that  his  authorship  seems 
I     almost  a  secondary  thing  in  his  history, 
^K     In   September,  1848,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
^Bngineering  in  *' Lawrence's  Scientific  Sclioor'  of  Har- 
vard University,  Massachusetts,  which  appointment  he 
declined » 
I  General  Halleck  has  been  one  of  the  best  abused  men 

ccuBtry,     As  General-in-Chief  he  was  forced  to 
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occupy  a  position  misundorstood,  even  in  the  army 
was  one  nf  responsibility  without  power.      He  ha 
authority  to   act    otherwise    than  was  approved  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.     lie  could  simpl 
advise  thern,  and   then  act  as  they  saw  best;  the  natio; 
hoMing  him  responsil>lc  for  the  simple  execution,  in  goo* 
faith,  of  orders  that  were  oftentimes  in  direct  coDflict  with 
his  own  Judgment.     When  General  Grant  succeeded  him 
the  people  had  become  heartily  tired  of  the  mixed  Direc- 
tory, and  Congress  conferred  upon  that  General  powei 
that  liad  never  been  granted  to  his  predecessors. 

General  Ilalleck  exhibited  a  commendable  spirit  of 
sclf-sacrilice  in  remaining  in  Wasliington  as  Grant's  chief- 
of-staff,  after  his  own  experience  of  the  annoyances  sur- 
rounding an  army  Headquarters  so  inconveniently  near 
the  seat  of  Government. 

The  General  has  certainly  betrayed  none  of  the  pro 
fessional  jealousy  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  militai 
meUj  and  which  has  impaired  the  usefulness  of  some  ol 
our  most  prominent  soldiers,     it  was  he  that  first  discov- 
ered  and  nourished  the  war-like  qualities  of  Sheridan. 
It  w^as  he  that  recommendedj  first,  Buell  and  Grant,  and 
then  C.  V,  Smith  for  promotion  as  ilajor  Generals  of  Volun-^J 
teers— Badcau  being  mistaken  in  asserting  tliat  Smith  was^l 
recommended  before  Grant.     He  was  also  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate (*f  the  claims  of  Grant,  Sherman^  Thomas,  Meade,^ 
and    Mcpherson,    for   proniotion    in   the    regular   army^V 
During  the  war  he  was  in  most  cordial  couperation  wdth 
these  distinguished  men. 

H  wns  Halleck  that  sustained  Grant  while  in  difficulties, 
both  after  Fort  Donelson  and  after  Pittsburg  Landing, 
On  the  latter  occasion  the  steady  support  of  his  command- 
ing General  was  (jf  vital  importance  to  the  present  (_*hie: 
Magistrate.     The  pressure  brought  upon  General  Halleck 
l»y  the  President^  Secretar)-  of  War,  and  several  of  the 
Western  Governors^  for  the  removal  of  Grant  from  all 
command,  w^as  almost  irresistible.     To  save  him  from  b 
ing  absolutely  shelved,  Gonc^ral  Halleck  placed  him  sei 
ond  in  command  to  himself^  it  being  impossible  to  con 
tinue  him  at  that  time  of  popular  prejudice  in  command 
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ne  of  the  uraiies.  These  circumstances  have  been 
gravely  misrepresent ed  by  Badeau  in  his  life  of  Grant. 
It  is  not  true  that  Hallcck  ever  issued  orders  for  Banks 
to  supersede  Grant  at  Vicksburg.  Such  action  wa8  un- 
doubtedly discussed  by  his  superiors,  but  General  llalleck 
had  no  desire  to  see  Grant  superseded. 

Again,  just  before  the  battle  of  Xashville,  General 
Grant  becoming  impatient  at  the  apparent  slowness  of 
Thomas'  movements,  directed  that  he  should  be  relieved  j 
hut  Ilalleck's  faitli  in  Thomas  was  so  strc^iig  that,  al- 
though entirely  unsupported  by  the  Administnitioa  in 
such  action^  he  assumed  the  responsildlity  of  withholding 
the  order.  A  glorious  victory  was  the  result  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  preserved  to  General  Tliomas. 

The  friends  of  McClellau  charged  his  removal  from 
command  to  Halleck's  influence:  but  although  urged  hy 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  mnudy  the  entire  Cabinet*  to 
join  with  them  in  recommending  that  change,  he  refused 
to  comply. 

Neither  was  General  Hal  leek  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  or  removal  from  command  of  Burnside  or 
Hooker,  When  it  was  determined,  however,  to  relieve 
the  latter  J  the  General  recommended  ileade  as  liis  suc- 
cessor. 

General  Halleck  married,  in  1855,  a  granddaughter  of 
lexander  Hamilton,  and  daughter  of  John  C.  Ilnnulton, 
Author  of  ^^  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States/' 
"Life  of  flumilton;'  *^  Works  of  Hamilton;"  etc.  He  has 
only  one  child,  a  son,  now  thirteen  3'ears  okL  The  General 
18  a  very  wealthy  man^  having  miide  his  fortune  out  of  the 
professional  emoluments  of  his  practice  of  law  in  Califor- 
nia. His  firm,  owing  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  language^  and  titles,  and  customs  acquired 
during  his  early  residence  on  the  Pacific  hy  tlie  General, 
did  probaldy  tlie  largest  and  most  [jrolitable  land  Imsiuess 
in  procuring  tlie  conlirmation  of  Spanish  grants,  ever 
done  in  the  United  States  by  one  law  firm. 

In  June,  1809,  under  orders  iVom  headquarters  at 
Washington,  General  Halleck  relinquished  to  General 
Thomas  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
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and  assumed  that  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  will 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  Kenturky,  where  he  is  uoW 
Btationed.  He  lives  in  a  style  becoming  his  position  and 
niean.s,  but  entirely  without  ostentadon — cautious,  wise„ 
of  untiring  industry,  of  great  research— having  at  cunii 
mand  vast  stores  of  patiently-acquired  information  upon 
ahnost  nil  Ruhjects.  Conservative  and  just  by  nature,  he 
is  ualcultjted  to  be  a  safe  adviser,  and  we  trust  and  be 
lieve  that  his  days  of  useful  service  are  only  commencec 
He  showed,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  actions  with  th€ 
enemy  in  Lower  California  and  Mexico,  that  impetuoua 
pcrfe^onal  bravery  so  befitting  the  young  soldier,  and  indeed 
go  necef^sary  to  make  u{»  the  perlect  commander.  At 
West  Point,  in  matters  of  discipline  especially,  he  was 
always  looked  ujjon,  even  when  a  boy,  as  an  authority, 
and  his  boyish  decisions  are  even  yet  quoted  at  the 
''Point," 

The    portrait  accompanying  this  sketch  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  justifies  the  soubri-^d 
quet  given  him  by  his  soldiers^  of  *'01d  Brains."     He  la^l 
about  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  about   190 
pounds.     His  smile  is  very  genial,  and  his  whole  bearing 
is  courteous  aiul  dignified. 

General  Halleck  belongs  peculiarly  to  California^  and 
is  identiJied  with  its  history;  lie  owes  it  almost  alL  and 
it  owes  him  much.  Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  ^ 
war,  he  always  voted  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  hil 
synipathies  are  with  that  party,  except  inasmuch  as  they' 
have  been  changed  by  the  events  of  the  war*  When 
peace  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, General  Halleck  was  perhaps  the  most  inlluential  and 
best  known  man  in  California;  but  he  is  not  lilted  for  the 
arts  of  tlie  successful  politician,  otherwise  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  sent  as  one  of  our  first  Senators  to 
the  National  Capital.  As  it  was  he  received  18  votea^y 
for  U*  S,  Senator,  which  were  almost  enough  to  electj^| 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and 
is  President  of  the  S<jciety  of  Veterans  of  the  Mexican 
War,  an  f»rganizatiou  in  which  he  seems  to  take  much 
interest.     His  hmne  is  in  California,  and  we  may  well  be 
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glad  that  we  hav( 


and  so  able  a  man  ready 
in  war  or  in  peace  to  aid  and  to  guide  us.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  his  quaUties  as  the  great  general,  nor 
are  we  (lualified  for  the  task;  but  wo  maybe  ])erniitted 
to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  proven,  that  under  the  same 
circumstances  he  would  not  have  been  the  equal  of  the 
best  soldiers  the  war  has  produced. 

One  Napoleonic  quality^  we  certainly  know  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree — the  power  of  judging  and  choos- 
ing men.  Always,  from  the  first^  he  recognized  the  lofty 
military  merit  of  such  men  as  McCleHan,  Sherman,  Lee» 
ThomaSy  and  others,  and  the  qualities  of  that  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  of  them— our  present  President. 

History  will  do  justice  to  the  great  services  he  ren- 
dered his  country,  while  performing  his  arduous  and  deli* 
cate  duties  at  Washington  during  the  war.  His  negative 
services  were,  perhapi:^,  even  more  valuable  than  his  pos- 
itive. Officially  associated  with  civillians  claiming  to  un- 
derstand  the  whole  art  of  war.  whose  policies  and  plans 
were  constantly  changing,  a  ^*  break''  and  a  balance-wheel 
were  both  absolutely  needed.  We  believe  that  General 
Halleek  was  the  right  mim  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  and  did  as  much  as  any  human  being  coukl  do  under 
those  anomalous  and  fearful  circumstances;  and  posterity, 
when  all  is  known,  will  lioiior  him  for  what  he  prevented 
as  well  as  for  wliat  he  accomplished. 


DAVID  C.  BRODERICK. 


IT  is  a  remarkable  absurdity  for  an  American  bingpraphy 
to  commence  witli  the  huml)leness  of  the  birtli  of  its 
subject.     In  tliiri  hind,  it  is  dt>nl(tful  if  the  ^rion  nf  any 
family  can  show  a  coat-of-ariiis  with  qinirterinf^s  HiilHciont 
to  entitle  him  to  Maltese  knighthootb  or  sati:=faetory  to 
an  Austrian  chamberlain.     Almost  all  lamily  lines,  pre- 
tentious or  honest,  will  be  found  not  only  ^' waxed  at  the 
other  end,"  but  nearer  still  to  the  gentle  pwjxfs'itffs^  **  by 
some  plebeian  vocation/'     There  is  sonietliinf^  ridiculous 
in  the  long,  barren  lines  of  Ebenezers  and  Kzekiels  hung 
about   the  loins  of  Jlanflower  progenitors  that^  like  the 
strings  of  dried  fruit  in  a  Xew  England  kitcheii,  form  the 
pride  of  the  inglorious  but  not  mute  Puritan  genealogical 
minds.     It  U  not  how  long  the  trailing  root  has  crept 
below  the  shallow  soil,  but  how  high  the  oak  towers 
above,  that  measures  our  admiration  of  ancestral  (|ualifi- 
cations. 

Xor  is  gentdity  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  sub- 
stantial enough  to  beor  the  pruning  of  a  henildit^  visita- 
tion. American  agrarianism  has  proved  to(i  nuicli  for 
primogeniture  and  landed  chiefs;  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
Would  look  witli  no  small  degree  of  susiJirion  at  ev^en  the 
^ost  flourishing  lamily  tree^  however  illustrate" I  by  Vir- 
ginian generosity  or  the  punctiliousness  of  tiouth  Caro- 
linian honor. 

Bavid  Collu'ith  Bi*oderiek.  therefm-e,  need  not  pite- 
^^sly  and  iu  forma  ]Xiffjk>rii^  claim  additional  credit  for 
^ostacdes  surmounted  by  him  as  a  poor  man  in  a  land 
25 
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where  all  start  alike  comparatively  equally  light  in  purse 
and  family  influence. 

One  fact,  however,  might  be  noted :  he  was  of  Irish 
extraction.  No  Yankee  angularity  marred  and  narrowed 
his  soul  at  the  outset  in  life;  no  Calvinistic  superstition  or 
bigotry  barred  his  mind  to  generous  impressions;  no  New 
England  twnng  marred  or  prejudiced  his  tongue.  He  was 
not  obliged  to  carry  the  pro-slavery  burden  about,  like  a 
hereditary  hump,  to  be  guarded  from  insult  and  injury. 
He  could  therefore  assume  the  character  of  a  national 
man  with  more  sincerity  than  most  of  those  who  were  his 
coadjutors  in  political  life.  Not  stunted  by  New  England 
barrenness,  nor  rendered  perverse  by  Southern  impetu- 
osity, liroderick  may  well  be  considered  fortunate  in  his 
breeding,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  im- 
perfect education  and  a  youth  of  toil. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Washington,  under  the 
very  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  February,  1820.  His  parents  were  Irish — his  father 
a  stonecutter.  In  Broderick's  sixth  year,  the  family 
moved  to  New  York  city,  where  they  settled  permanently. 

Broderick  received  but  little  instruction  in  those  days. 
Even  before  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  had  learned  to  assist  in  the  occupa- 
tion his  parent  pursued.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was 
apprenticed  regularly  to  the  trade,  and  followed  it  sys- 
tematically for  some  years. 

At  that  period,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  necessity 
which  proud  poverty  must  meet  to  battle  with  the  world, 
as  from  the  fact  that  he  was  an  elder  brother,  and  as  such 
had  boyish  battles  to  fight,  and  boyish  airs  of  command 
to  affect,  he  acquired  what  might  be  termed  an  honest 
arrogance,  not  founded  in  conceit  or  egotism,  but  which 
was  a  characteristic  of  physical  temperament  rather  than 
of  his  mind.  It  became  part  of  his  manner,  as  j^ear  by 
year  the  circumstances  which  elicited  it  were  changed  in 
character  but  not  in  force.  But  Broderick  was  a  veritable 
leader  of  men.  Neither  want  of  polish  or  wealth  could 
deprive  him  of  his  place  in  society,  or  prevent  his  stand- 
ing forth  a  Saul  among  his  brethren. 
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Aceideut,  more  than  any  personal  taste^  made  hira  a 
publican.  In  1841 » lie  kept  a  place  called  '^  Subterranean 
Hall;''  and  the  year  after,  another,  known  as  *'  Republican 
Hall/'  This  employment,  however,  must  have  been  a 
mere  makeshilt,  such  as  every  man  in  i'alifornia,  how- 

Iever  prosperous,  has  at  times  been  obliged  to  seize — a 
ludden  and  disagreeable  refuge  from  the  storms  c^f  pov- 
tty,  lie  was  meanwhile  rapitlly  working  his  way  through 
■le  temporary  erust  of  ignorance,  and  making  himself 
fcspeeted  and  understood  among  his  fellows, 
f  At  tliat  time,  the  Democratic  jjarty  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  was  gradually  falling  into  two  ranks,  marked 
by  the  energy  at  dilTerent  generations — the  Old  Hunkers 
and  the  Young  Democracy,  To  the  latter,  Broderick 
was  joined;  nnd  with  it,  in  the  local  politics,  he  soon 
became  identified. 
^_  He  also  was  prominent  in  the  Fire  orgauization,  and 
^Kas  actively  engaged  as  foreman  in  the  Howard  Engine 
^■ompany  No.  ?i4,  corner  of  Christopher  and  Hudson 
^TO*eets,  in  his  District* 

r  To  the  routine  mind  of  the  East  that  bends  round- 

\  shouldered  over  its  ledger,  and  stares  through  its  well- 
^^*do  spectacles  with  disfavor  at  organized  ruffianism,  as 
^Jtoibodied  in  a  volunteer  Fire  Department,  there  is  some- 
'  thing  inexplicable  in  the  idea  that  it  should  form  a  power 
in  the  State;  that  (here  should  step  forth  from  its  ranks 
men  of  mental  eoiu'age,  of  heroic  wills,  of  promptness  in 
speeeli  and  action,  rendering  their  possessors  no  mean 
antagonists  in  forensic  dispute.  Yet  it  was  from  such 
sources  that  no  small  part  of  the  power  of  the  senatorial 
cx-mason  sjirung,  and  by  it  that  Ids  character  was  some- 
what tinctured.  His  command  over  men  was  not  the 
suave,  polished,  silvery-tongued  uttennice  of  cloistered 
iitdiolarship,  nor  the  crafty  hammering  of  the  special 
"  gal  pleader:  it  was  rather  the  hoarse,  startling  outcry 
at  thrilled  through  the  Cremtm's  trumpet,  and  that 
und  its  result  in  the  instantaneous  comprehension  of 
is  hearers,  and  their  almost  involuntary  acquiescence 
erein. 
In   1812,  Broderick*3  mother  diedj  and    two  years 
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after,  his  only  brother,  Richard,  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Naval  School,  was  killed  by 
the  chance  explosion  of  an  old  bomb  that  had  been 
thrown  among  the  refuse  iron  of  a  foundry  on  Charleston 
street,  Now  York.  Thus  Broderick  was  without  a  rela- 
tive in  this  country ;  and  the  solitariness  of  his  bereaved 
condition  cast  a  melancholy  almost  bordering  on  morose- 
ness  over  his  whole  manner  and  character. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he  gathered  the  ele- 
ments of  political  strength  that  never  after  deserted  him. 
Party  friends,  better  fortuned  as  to  literary  and  historic 
learning,  then  opened  their  social  circles  and  library  doors 
to  him,  and  the  opportunities  thus  offered  were  seized 
and  intelligently  used  by  him  to  measurably  repair  the 
gaps  left  by  early  neglect.  Though,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
rude  and  unkempt  turn  as  to  bookish  training,  yet  Brod- 
erick was  not  a  man  utterly  void  of  any  culture  of  even 
the  highest  order.  However  he  may  have  found  the 
favorable  time  and  circumstances,  he  read  and  appre- 
ciated the  highest  and  most  aesthetic  poets  of  his  time 
with  an  understanding  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  mellowest  scholarship  of  the  old  country. 

Such  a  man,  with  an  earnest  eye  for  knowledge,  alive 
to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  great  ones  gone  l)y,  does 
far  more  satisfactory  honor  to  the  book  from  which  he 
receives  instruction,  to  the  page  of  history  which  he 
searches,  or  to  the  bard  in -whom  he  finds  the  expression 
of  his  heart,  than  the  lazy  saunterer  through  sterile  text- 
books, leaning  on  the  crutches  of  grammatical  discipline, 
pushed  and  lifted  along  by  weary  instructors,  until  in  due 
time  the  barren  academic  degree  drops  into  his  lap  like  a 
rotten  windftill,  for  which  he  himself  has  not  striven,  and 
which  he  has  not  deserved. 

The  Parthenon  of  Broderick's  intellect  was  never 
finished.  It  was  continually  shooting  up  into  new  col- 
umns that  gave  promise  at  some  future  day  of  approxi- 
mate perfection ;  and  had  his  life  been  as  long  as  those 
of  the  average  of  English  or  even  American  statesmen, 
we  may  well  consider  that  its  progressive  and  expanding 
condition  would  have  brought  an  old  age  tempered  with 
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all  the  refinement,  as  well  of  books  as  of  polite  conversa- 
tion and  communion. 
^^  In  the  year  1846,  Broderick  made  his  first  loDg  politi- 
^ftal  stride  forwards.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
^Khe  Young  Democracy  of  his  District;  and  though  de- 
^Tc^ted,  tlie  fight  only  showed  the  partisan  strength  and 
personal  popuhirity  then  grasped  l)y  liiin. 

In  June^  1849,  Broderick  arrived   in  California,  and 

^^as  for  some  time  employed  in  the  Assay  OfMee  or  Mint 

Bbarried  on   by  Samuel  W.  Ilaight  on  Ciay  street.     Mr- 

^Broderick,  though  working  as  an  operative  in  Mr.  llaight'a 

^jestablishmeot,  became  a  candidate   fur  the  seat  in   the 

^ptate  Senate  left  vacant   by  the  election  of  the   Hon. 

^Nathaniel    Bennett    to    the    Supreme    Bench,    and    was 

elected,  and  served  as  well  the  partial  as  the  succeeding 

full  term. 

Ilis  experience  and  tact  in  the  matter  of  a  volunteer 
fire  department  became  very  acceptable  to  the  new  city 
I      in  those  days  of  conflagrations;  and  lie,  together  with 
^Hp^orge  W.  Green,  an  ancient  friend  of  the  AUantic  side, 
^t>rganized  the  first  fire  company  in  San  Francisco,  (Em- 
pire Company,  No,  1,)  and  became  its  foreman,  with  Mr. 
rreen  for  assistant. 

He  received  a  flattering  evidence  of  his  success  as  a 
practical  legislator  at  this  time.  On  the  resignation  of 
rovernor  Burnett,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  McDougal 
|>ecoming  acting  Governor,  Mr.  Broderick  becante  Presi- 
ient  of  the  Senate,  a  position  whicli  he  filled  well,  and 
in  the  resignation  of  McDougal,  a  short  time  previous  to 
khe  expiration  of  his  term,  Mr*  Broderick  became  virtu- 
lly  Gi)vernor  of  the  State, 

When  Broderick  was  a  State  Senator,  the  election  of 

Dnited  States  Senator  became  a  duty  of  that  Legislature, 

and  Broderick  received  a  warm  Democratie  support  from 

"liis  colleagues;   but  the  caucus  held  showed  one  more 

rote  for  Mr.  Wcller,  and  Broderick  cast  his  vote  at  the 

lection  for  his  rival. 

Broderick  now  became  a  private  citizen^  and  by  steadi- 
tact,  and  ability,  acquired  a  Ibrtune  sufficient  to 
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place  him  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  ambition  in  public 
life. 

He  entered  into  the  party  struggles  of  the  time, 
bringing  an  energy  and  political  tact  that  oftentimes  in- 
sured tlie  success  of  his  friends,  otherwise  doubtful. 

Yet  liis  method  of  concentrating  his  political  forces 
had  nothing  in  it  of  the  creeping  style  of  trams  and 
snares.  He  made  no  concessions.  He  was  no  trimmer, 
to  yield  to  strength  what  weakness  could  not  have  ob- 
tained. He  planned  with  the  political  board  fully  con- 
sidered, and  his  victories  were  as  rigid  as  a  game  of  chess. 
No  humble  follower  dared  to  intervene  with  variations 
of  the  mode  of  attack  or  defence.  The  leader  was  the 
same  domineering  spirit  who  knew  how  to  defend  in 
boyish  days  his  weaker  brother,  and  now  stood  by  politi- 
cal or  personal  friend  against  political  or  personal  foe, 
unflinching  and  unchanging. 

Broderick  wished  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  was  a  glorious  ambition  for  one  who  as  a  boy  had 
known  so  much  of  the  muddy  side  of  life,  and  who  had 
now  reached  a  pinnacle  from  which  he  might  survey  the 
future,  and  choose  the  road  preferable  to  him. 

Broderick' s  method  of  attaining  his  end  brought  upon 
him  all  the  personal  and  political  hostility  that  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  closed  about  him. 

Year  after  year,  the  Legislature  met,  now  at  Benicia, 
now  at  Sacramento ;  caucuses  were  held ;  test  votes  were 
cast ;  and  Broderick  failed  to  grasp  the  coveted  honors, 
retreating,  however,  only  with  the  consciousness  of  no 
defeat  suffered.  Now,  it  was  his  bitterest  antagonist, 
Dr.  Gwin,  now,  it  was  Senator  Foote  that  led  a  fragment- 
ary opposition. 

Broderick  may  have  been  wrong  in  all  these  fiery 
political  struggles.  Ambition  of  every  description  has 
its  selfish  side,  at  which  attacks  can  be  made,  and  the 
citadel  of  its  success  forced.  But  the  tenacity  of  the 
man  had  something  so  honest  about  it,  so  frank  and 
glorious,  that  we,  who  sit  and  ponder  to-day  over  the 
battle  which  the  single-hearted  hero  carried  on — ^the 
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mess,  the  viriLlictiveness^  and  the  hates  of  which 
have  hardly  yet  been  healed — cannot  bnt  feel  rejoiced  iit 
the  final  success  that  crowned  Broderick  in  1856  with 
senatorial  honors. 

In  March,  1S57,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The 
early  jnonlhs  of  Broderick*s  senatorial  career  were  vexed 
with  trouhles  as  to  the  distrilnition  of  patronaire  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  was  virtually  divested  of  the  influence 
which  he  should  have  wielded  at  Washington,  backed,  as 
he  was,  by  so  fair  a  sujiport  to  employ  in  the  interests  of 
the  Buchanan  administration,  then  struggling  to  maintain 
an  undivided  party  more  Southern  in  its  alfection  than 
practicable  in  its  projects.  The  political  enemies  who 
had  Ijeen  defeated  in  California  were  entrenched  in  the 
Capitol.  To  them,  the  ground  was  familiar.  Their  leader 
was  conversant  with  every  nook  and  corner  from  which 
place  or  profit  might  Ijc  acc^uired  for  his  adherents; 
while  Broderick  stood  alone,  coldly  received  by  the 
Goveninient,  and  utterly  unable  to  do  that  for  liis  friends 
and  party  which  a  senator  elected  as  he  had  been  would 
be  entitled  to  expect  In  short,  the  power  of  official 
recommendation,  without  which  a  Uniterl  States  Senator 
little  more  than  a  member  of  a  grandiloquent  ilebating 
siety,  had  been  snatched  from  Broderick  by  the  ad- 
imistration,  and  delivered  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
Senator  tirwin  and  the  party  whose  exponent  he  was. 

Mr.  Broderick  diOered  from  the  administrati<vn  upon 
the  great  issue  at  tliat  time  between  the  iwn  divisions  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine or  dogma  of  popular  territijrial  sovereignty  as 
enunciated  l)y  Mr,  Douglas.     The  wisdom  of  that  tlieory 

ts  never  been  tested.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  its 
pounders  were  correct  in  whole  or  in  part ;  nor,  on  the 
her  hand,  has  the  fiercest  opponent  the  b^gical  junvilege 
to  proclaim  it  false.  The  Gordian  knot  has  since  been 
rudely  sundered  by  the  civil  war;  and  it  is  useless  to-day 
to  follow  out  the  strands  and  measure  the  strength  and 

«rtuousness  of  evoy  filament. 
To  us,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Broderick  can  be  notliing 
It  prophets,  uninspired  perhaps^  but  honest,  who  cried 
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aloud,  whose  words  were  not  regarded,  and  whose  pro- 
phetic mission  was  assailed  with  a  bitterness  and  violence 
that  succeeding  years  should  hasten  to  forget. 

Though  unsupported  by  friends  or  party,  Mr.  Brod- 
erick  won  the  national  respect  in  his  short  career  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  i)leasant  to  find  the  patriarchal  Seward  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fiery  Toombs  on  the  other,  join  in 
frank  commendations  of  their  young  colleague's  character 
when  the  resolutions  of  respect  for  his  memory  were  in- 
troduced at  the  next  session. 

He  returned  to  California  to  renew  the  battle  which 
his  enemies  now  backed  by  administration  patronage, 
waged  against  him. 

There  is  a  physical  sort  of  fervor  about  a  Calif ornian 
political  cami)aign.  The  materiality  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  Pacific  seems  to  swell  and  writhe  about  the  forensic 
disputants.  Force  claims  its  place  as  an  element  of  the 
fiery  logic ;  and  words  are  rather  the  damascene  flowers 
upon  the  sabre  than  the  steel  itself. 

It  was  such  a  canvass  that  Broderick  undertook  in 
1859.  It  was  an  abnormal  excitement  that  at  that  time 
drove  forth  his  every  utterance  in  defence  of  his  views 
on  the  questions  of  the  day. 

A  thorough  gymnast  wi'ought  up  to  a  pitch  of  physical 
excitement  feels  but  imperfectly  the  scratches  and  bruises 
that  to  an  luihealthy  frame  are  serious  injuries.  He 
gives  and  fcikos  severe  blows  tha't  are  misprised,  because 
his  exuberant  health  will,  he  knows,  bring  a  rapid 
healing. 

To  the  political  advocate,  who  steps  trained  and 
warned  upon  the  platform  to  struggle  for  ambitious  grati- 
fication, the  same  kind  of  indifference  should  be  expected 
morally.  The  antagonist  who  comes  up  at  each  fresh 
encounter  with  no  smile  on  his  face,  and  with  rancor 
growing  in  his  bosom,  violates  the  laws  of  the  political 
ring,  and  should  be  ruled  out. 

Broderick  was  abused  in  the  harshest  manner  by  his 
political  opponents.  Expressions  of  contempt  were 
uhowered  on  him  with  a  disregard  for  any  personal 
feelings  or  personal  purity  that  he  might  have  claimed. 
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On  the  24tli  of  June,  1859,  the  Hon,  David  S.  Terry, 
then  the  senior  Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  delivered  a  speech  at  Sacramento,  eulogistic  of 
the  Buchanan  party  and  its  principles,  and  claiming  it 
and  them  as  the  only  really  Democratic  and  consistent 
organization,  followed  with  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publican party;  and  animadverting  to  the  Douglas  party 
in  the  State,  used  the  following  language: 

Wbat  other  partj  haye  we  opposed  to  us?  A  miserable  remnant 
of  a  faction  sailmfl^  under  false  colors,  trying  to  obtain  %^otes  imder 
false  pretences.  They  have  no  distinction:  they  are  entitled  to  none. 
They  are  the  followers  of  one  man — the  personal  chattels  of  a  single 
indiTiilual  whom  they  are  ashamed  of.  They  belung,  body  and 
breeches,  to  Da\id  G.  Broderick.  They  are  yet  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge their  master,  and  are  calling  themselyes,  forsooth,  Dougflaa 
Democrats,  when  it  is  Imown— well  known  to  them  as  to  us — that 
the  i^allant  senator  from  Illinois,  whose  voice  has  always  been  heard 
in  the  advac*acy  of  Democratic  princii>les,  who  is  not  now  tlisunited 
from  the  Democratic  jjarty,  has  no  affiliation  with  them,  no  feeling 
in  common  with  them* 

H[  When  Broderick  read  this  speech  at  the  table  of  the 
Tnternationtd  Hotel,  he  was  hurt  at  the  eontemjituous 
tone  in  which  he  himself  was  alluded  to  as  the  party 
leader;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  company 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  iritterness  as  to  Judge  Terry,  from 
whom  he  liad  expected  a  kinder  mode  of  expression.  Mr, 
D,  W.  Perleyy  a  partner  of  Terrj-'s,  took  up  the  defence 
of  his  friend,  and  offered  to  challenge  Broderick,  who, 
in  a  note,  refused  a  hostile  meeting  with  Mr,  Perley, 
or  any  one  else,  mitil  after  the  political  campaign  was 
ended. 

The  political  canvass,  in  which  Broderick  and  his  ad- 
herents were  unsuccessful,  was  closed;  but  unfortunately 
the  hasty  and  violent  remarks  made  by  Broderick,  when 
stung  by  Judge  Terry*s  sncer^  were  not  forgotten. 

On  the  8th  of  vSeptembery  1859,  Judge  Terry  wrote 
to  Broderick,  referring  to  langnage  used  by  him  at  the 
International  Ilotel  two  months  previously.  This  note 
to  Perley,  declijiing  a  meeting  until  the  campaign  was 
over,  had  been  published »  and  the  time  having  elapsed, 
Tudge  Terry  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  demand, 
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througli  his  friend  Calhoun  Benham,  a  retraction  of  the 
ollbndinp;  remarks. 

To  tins  letter,  Mr.  Broderick  made  immediate  answer, 
requesting  particular  mention  of  the  language  deemed 
ofVensive,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misrepresentation. 

•A  letter  followed  from  Judge  Terry,  stating  that  the 
remarks  alluded  to  were  in  substance  as  follows:  "''I have 
heretofore  considered  and  spoken  of  Judge  Terry  as  the  onhj 
honest  man  on  the  Snpreme  Court  Bench,  but  I  yww  take  it  aU 
backJ'  The  retraction  of  language  calculated  to  reflect 
upon  his  character  as  an  officer  or  a  gentleman  was  again 
demanded  by  Judge  Terry. 

To  this  Broderick  replied  that  his  words  were  occa- 
sioned by  offensive  allusions  concerning  him  made  by 
Judge  Teny  in  the  convention  at  SacramentOy  and  that 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  language  he  (Broderick)  used 
was  as  follows:  ^^ During  Judge  Temjs  incarceration  by  the 
Vigilance  Coniiniftee,  I  paid  two  hindred  dollars  a  iceek-  to  sup- 
port  a  neicspajier  in  his  defence.  I  have  also  stated^  heretofore^ 
that  I  considered  him  the  only  honest  man  on  the  Supreme  Benchj 
hut  liake  it  all  back^  No  retniction  was  made,  and  he 
added  that  Judge  Terry  himself  was  the  proper  one  to 
decide  whether  this  language  allbrdod  grounds  for  offence. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  one  from  Judge  Terrj', 
demanding,  through  his  friend  Mr.  Benham,  the  satisfac- 
tion usual  among  gentlemen.  Mr.  Broderick  named  Hon. 
J.  C.  McKibbin  and  D.  D.  Colton  as  his  friends  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  terms  of  the  meeting  were  an-anged. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  they  met  at  the  Lake 
House  Ranch,  near  Laguna  Merced,  about  six  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  were  arrested.  No  offence  having  as 
yet  been  committed,  Police  Judge  Coon  released  the 
parties,  and  the  meeting  took  place  the  next  day,  near 
I  the  same  locality. 

1  Some  sixty  or  seventy  persons  witnessed  the  duel. 
The  morning  was  a  clear,  bright,  sunny  one,  and  a  little 
after  six  o'clock  both  parties  arrived  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Broderick  was  attended  by  Hon.  J.  C.  McKibbin 
and  1).  D.  Colton,  his  seconds,  and  Dr.  Loehr  as  surgeon; 
while  Judge  Terry  was  accompanied  by  Calhoun  Benham 
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and  Col.  Thomas  Hayes  as  seconds,  and  Drs.  Hanimond 
and  Aylette  as  his  surgeons. 

Both  seemed  in  good  spiritSj  Btanding  apart  in  con- 
Tersation  with  their  attendants.  The  weapons  used  were 
eight-inch  Belgium  pistols,  both  set  with  hair-triggers, 
and  the  distance  marked  off  ten  paces.  In  pursuance 
of  tlie  arraiigenients  of  the  day  before^  the  clioice  of 
gi'ound  belonged  to  Mr.  Broderick  and  the  selection  of 
the  pistols  to  Judge  Terry. 

When  the  articles  of  the  meeting  were  first  drawn 
up,  it  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  Judge  Terry  tlmt 
the  word  *U^'irel"  was  not  to  be  followed  by  the  usual 
"One— Two — Three!''  but  by  simply  the  w^ords  ^^One — 
Two!''  The  friends  of  Broderick,  however,  insisted  upon 
this  article  remaining  as  itwaSj  and  the  point  was  carried. 

The  Cfxh  (hfelh  being  read  aloutl,  the  contestants  took 
their  placej^.  While  Broderick's  position  seemed  careless 
and  somewhat  awkward^  that  of  his  adversary  was  rather 
studied  nnd  his  manner  cooler. 

Just  before  seven  o'clock,  the  words,  '^Fire! — One! 
Two!'*  were  spoken.  Broderick  raised  his  weapon,  but 
it  exploded  before  he  could  take  aim,  probably  owing  to 
the  delicate  touch  of  the  hair-trigger,  tJio  ball  from  his 
pistol  striking  the  gi-ound  only  four  or  five  paces  in  ad- 
vance of  where  he  stood. 

A  moment  later,  Judge  Terry  fired,  the  ball  from  his 
pistol  striking  Broderick  full  in  the  right  breast,  causing 
him  to  fall  before  his  seconds  could  reach  him. 

lie  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  L.  Ilaskelb 
Esq.,  at  Black  Point,  and  visited  there  by  many  friends. 
The  best  of  medical  attention  could  do  little  for  him. 
His  suflerings  were  great,  and  about  nine  o^clock  of 
Friilay  morning,  September  16th,  he  died. 

All  the  various  Courts,  Federal,  State,  and  irunicipal. 
adjourned  u|>on  hearing  of  the  death  of  David  G,  Brod- 
erick. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  city  an€l  the  State  was 
intense,  and  many  puljHc  men  paid  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  s  memory  by  eloquent  words  of  praise 
and  regret. 
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The  committee  having  in  charge  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  funeral,  refused  the  kind  offer  of 
General  Haven  to  furnish  a  military  escort,  deeming  it 
bettor  that  the  ceremonies  should  be  strictly  of  a  civic 
character.  His  body  lay  until  his  burial  in  the  Union 
HDtol  on  the  Plaza,  and  was  visited  by  almost  every 
citizen,  and  shown  marks  of  respectful  attention  by  all. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
tlie  18th  of  September.  Col.  Baker  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  funeral  eulogy,  and  Broderick^s  remains  were 
escorted  to  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery  by  an  immense 
assemblage,  who  showed  the  feelings  of  deeply  seated 
regard  and  sorrow.  The  city  was  draped  in  mourning, 
the  flags  on  buildings  and  in  the  harbor  were  at  half-mast, 
and  every  thing  wore  a  solemn  and  impressive  appeai-ance. 

The  train  of  events  which  seemed  to  make  the  death 
of  the  Senator  the  irresistible  necessity  of  the  tragedy, 
pointed  to  Dr.  Gwin  rather  than  to  Judge  Terr}^  as  his 
veritable  opponent.  It  was  not  on  the  same  plane  with 
Terry  that  Broderick's  acts  were  projected.  The  offence 
rankling  between  them  was  an  episode  rather  than  the 
absorbing  emotion ;  and  the  frightful  unities  of  the 
drama  would  seem  to  have  been  better  met,  had  Gwin 
rather  than  Terry  pointed  the  fatal  pistol  that  finished 
the  career  of  our  hero. 

The  duel  that  closed  the  life  of  Broderick  has  been 
the  theme  of  much  political  and  personal  scandal,  affect- 
ing the  characters  and  standing  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  ultra  wing  of  the  party  of  which  Broderick  was  the 
partial  expositor  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  minutest  details  of  the  combat  have  been  sifted 
to  find  material  for  exciting  paragraphs  in  the  journals; 
and  even  a  sort  of  superstitious  glamor  has  been  thrown 
about  the  remote  cause  of  the  strife. 

But  the  issues  can  be  narrowed  down  to  a  few  propo- 
sitions :  It  is  wrong  to  engage  in  duels ;  Broderick  com- 
mitted the  ^vrong;  it  is  wrong  to  use  language  for  which 
nothing  but  a  personal  meeting  can  atone;  Broderick 
used  such  language.  Hp  attempted  to  evade  the  meeting 
with  a  dignity,  far  different  from  cowardice;  but  failing 
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to  da 


P'ent  out  like  the  brave  heart  that  ho  \niB,  fear- 


lessly, seriously,  with  no  mean  repinings,  no  nuiwkii:?h 
sentiment,  no  driveling  about  the  morality  of  the  act, 
and  met  his  death,  dealt  under  the  code  which  he  himself 
had  recognized,  and  at  other  times  invoked.  Whether 
one  pattern  of  pistol  has  a  mechanical  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage over  another;  whether  one  combatant  has  a 
steadier  eye  or  hand  or  more  or  less  skill  tlian  anfither, 
are  questions  that  cannot  be  raised  on  the  field  of 
rencontre  without  turning  prudence  into  something  worse. 
liroderick  scorned  to  raise  such  quibbles  himself,  and 
this  is  no  place  for  their  discussion. 

A  little  more  generosity  in  pressing  home  the  offence, 
a  little  less  anxiety  for  the  vulgar  satislaction  of  tlie  day, 
a  grander  peering  into  futurity  to  see  the  dim  reflection 
that  the  years  threw  back  of  the  motives  and  feelings  that 
then  urged  him  in  his  course,  would  have  cast  no  stain 
and  given  ground  for  no  mean  imputation  on  the  personal 
character  or  courage  of  his  antugr*nist.  The  bitter  poli- 
tical strife  that  followed  in  after  years,  between  N^rth 
and  South,  %vould  have  swallowed  up  in  a  more  catholic 
struggle  the  feverish  Iiostilities  that  in  those  times  ex- 
ploded fitfully  in  California^  between  the  impetuous 
spirits  of  either  faction. 

The  hi  avery  wliich  led  Broderiek  out  to  a  meeting,  from 
which  it  was  the  smn  of  possibilities  that  he  could  not 
return  alive,  was  the  same  fire  that  a  few  years  after  blazed 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  his  eulogists  at  the  fatal  cannon's 
mouth  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  the  spirit  that  has 
made  the  Ciillfurnian  the  boyish  hero  among  his  peers  of 
the  other  [States— reckless  of  his  risks,  ready  to  resent 
injuries,  and  obedient  to  the  law,  only  when  tliat  law  was 
in  keeping  with  its  original  purpose,  and  not  the  foilifi- 
eation  pUmted  about  greater  wrong. 

Broderiek  was,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  a  representative  man.  In  him  could  be  marked 
tlie  effect  of  the  fullest  liberty  upon  an  Irish  intellect. 
The  weight  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  sorrow  once  Hung 
from  him,  there  w^as  no  mai'k  of  the  shackles  left.    There 
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w«is  as  much  of  the  sovereignty  of  will  about  his  mental 
actions  as  ever  developed  from  a  royal  cradle. 

Sprung  from  a  race  from  whom  prosperity,  mental 
improvement,  and  creed  almost  have  been  snatched, 
instead  of  being  a  cringing  follower  in  the  wake  of  others 
errors,  Broderick  was  more  thoughtful  of  the  interests  of 
true  republicanism,  more  considerate  and  unswerving  in 
his  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  fellows,  a  nobler  citizen 
in  fact  than  more  pretentious  children  of  the  Republic, 
who  used  the  lap  of  the  national  mother  as  a  ground 
whereon  to  battle  for  their  toys  of  theories — unsubstantial 
products  of  fallacious  sentiment.  He  acknowledged  all 
the  defects  and  failings  which  could  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  him;  and  having  thus  stripped  himself  of  every  conceit 
and  pretension  not  in  accordance  with  the  character  upon 
which  he  was  to  build  his  life,  and  having  accepted  the 
position  into  which  circumstances  had  thrown  him,  with 
all  its  asperities,  he  marched  forward  upon  a  career  of 
l)ure  glory,  closed  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry  on 
the  field  of  battle. 


©ration  fttj  M.  ^.  g.  §ate 

Delivered  over  the  dead  body  of  David  C.  Broderick, 
AT  Portsmouth  Square,  San  Francisco,  on  the  18th 
OF  September,  1859. 

Cydizf^yxB  of  California: 

A  Senator  lies  dead  in  our  midst  I  He  is  wrapped  in  a  bloody 
Hhroiul,  and  we,  to  whom  his  toils  and  cares  were  given,  are  about 
to  bear  him  to  the  place  appointed  for  all  the  living.  It  is  not  fit 
that  Kuch  a  man  should  pass  to  the  tomb  unheralded;  it  is  not  fit 
that  such  a  life  should  steal  unnoticed  to  its  close;  it  is  not  fit  that 
HU<;h  a  death  should  call  forth  no  rebuke,  or  be  followed  by  no 
T)nl)lic  lamentation.  It  is  this  conviction  which  impels  the  gaUier- 
iiig  of  this  assemblage.  We  are  here  of  every  station  and  pursuit, 
of  eveiy  creed  and  character,  each  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  to  swell 
tli<»  mournful  tiibute  which  the  majesty  of  the  people  offers  to  the 
uii replying  dead.     He  lies  to-day  surrounded  by  Uttle  of  funeral 
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Sotnp-  No  banners  droop  alwve  the  bier,  no  melancholy  music 
oats  upon  the  reluctant  ain  The  hopes  of  high-hetirted' friend 3 
droop  like  failing  flowei-s  upon  his  breast,  and  tlio  Ktifui^^ling"  si^jh 
compeln  the  tear  in  eyes  that  seldom  weep.  Aroimd  him  are  those 
who  have  known  him  best  and  loved  him  longest ;  who  have  shai^d 
the  triumph,  and  endured  the  defeat.  Near  liim  are  the  gravest 
and  noblest  of  the  State,  possessed  by  a  grief  at  once  earnest  and 
sincere  ;  while  beyond,  the  masses  of  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
and  for  whom  his  life  was  given,  gather  like  a  thunder-cloud  of 
swelling  and  indignant  grief, 

lo  such  a  presence,  feUow-citizens,  let  us  linger  for  a  moment 
at  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  whose  shadowy  arches  vibrate  to  tho 
public  heart,  to  speak  a  few  brief  words  of  the  man,  of  his  life,  and 
of  bis  death. 

Mr.  Broderick  was  bora  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  1819. 
He  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  of  obscure  and  respectable  parentage; 
he  had  little  of  early  advantages,  and  never  summoued  to  his  aid 
a  complete  and  finished  education.  His  boyhood  and  his  early 
manhood  were  i:>assed  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  loss  of  his 
father  early  stimulated  him  to  the  efforts  which  maintained  his  sur- 
viving mother  and  brother,  and  seized  also  to  fix  and  furm  his 
character  even  in  his  boyhood.  His  love  for  his  mother  was  his 
first  and  most  distinctive  trait  of  character,  and  wheu  his  lirother 
died — an  early  and  sudden  death— the  shock  gave  a  serious  and  re- 
flective cast  to  his  habits  and  his  thoughts,  which  marked  them  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

He  was  always  filled  with  pride,  and  energy,  and  ambition — Ms 
pride  was  in  til e  manliness  and  force  of  his  character,  and  no  man 
had  more  reason  than  he  for  such  pride.  His  energy  was  manifest 
in  the  most  resolute  struggles  with  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  hia 
ambition  imi)elled  him  to  seek  a  foremost  place  in  the  great  race  for 
honorable  power. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  California,  his  life  had  been 

Cied  amid  events  incident  to  such  a  character.  Fearless,  self-re- 
t,  open  in  his  eu  mi  ties,  Avarm  in  bis  friendships,  wedded  to  his 
opinions,  and  marching  directly  to  his  purpose  through  and  over 
all  opposition,  hia  career  was  checkered  with  success  and  defeat : 
but  even  in  defeat  bis  energies  were  strengthened  and  his  character 
developed.  When  ho  reached  these  shores,  his  keen  observation 
taught  him  at  once  that  he  trod  a  broad  field,  and  that  a  higher 
career  was  before  him.  He  had  no  false  pride:  sprung  from  a 
people  and  of  a  race  whose  vocation  was  labor,  he  toiled  with  his 
own  bauds,  and  sprang  at  a  bound  from  the  workshop  to  the 
legislative  hall.  From  that  time  there  congregated  around  him 
and  against  him  the  elements  of  success  and  defeat— strong  fiiend- 
BhipB,  bitter  enmities,  high  praise,  malignant  calumnies — but  he 
trod  with  a  free  and  a  proud  step  that  onward  path  which  has  led 
him  to  glory  and  the  grave. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me,  at  this  hour  and  in  this  place,  to  speak 
of  all  that  history  with  unmitigated  praise:  it  will  be  idle  for  Lis 
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enemies  hereafter  to  deny  liia  claim  to  noble  virtueg  and  liipflj  pi 
poses.     When,  in  the  Le^aslatnre,  be  boldly  denounced  the  s|>ecili 
legislation  which  is  the  cui-se  of  a  new  country,  he  j) roved  his  con 
age  and  his  rectitude.     When  he  opposed  the  various  and  son 
times  HUCcesHful  schemes  to  strike  out  the  salutaiy  provisions  of  tij 
Constitution  which  guarded  free  labor,  he  Avas  true  to  all  the 
ter  instincts  of  his  life.     When,  prompted  by  ambition  and  the  ; 
miratiuu  of  his  friends,  he  first  soufi^^ht  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  th 
United  States,  he  aimed  by  lepitimate  effort  to  attain  the  higlie 
of  all  earthly  positions,  and  failed  with  honor. 

It  is  my  duty  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  when  at  a  later  i 
riod  he  sou^'ht  to  anticipate  the  Senatorial  election,  he  committ 
an  error  which  I  think  he  lived  to  regrets     It  would  have  boeuj 
violation  of  the  true  principles  of  representative  government,  ^hic 
no  reason,  public  or  private,  could  justify,  and  could  never  have  1 
the  permaueut  approval  of  good  and  wise  men.     Yet,  while  1 1 
this  over  his  bier,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  temptation  to  such  ; 
error,  of  the  idaas  and  reasons  whicli  prompted  it— of  the  ma 
good  ]>uri>ofieH  it  was  intended  to  effect     iaid  if  ambition, 
last  inlirmity  of  noble  minds,"  led  him  for  a  moment  fi-om  the  bet-" 
ter  path,  let  me  remind  you  how  nobly  he  regained  it 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  within  the  limits  of  thi^  address,  of  the 
events  of  that  session  of  the  Legislature  at  which  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  but  some  things  should  not  be 
passed  in  silence  here.     The  contest  between  him  and  the  present 
Senator  had  lieen  bitter  and  pert^ooaL     He  had  triumphed.     He 
had  been  wonderfully  sustained  by  his  friends,  and  stood  confess- 
edly **the  first  in  honor  and  the  first  in  place."     He  yielded  to  an 
appeal  made  to  his  magnanimity  by  his  foe.     If  he  judged  unwisely^— 
he  has  paid  the  forfeit  well.     Never  in  the  history  of  political  waJ^H 
fare  has  any  pubUc  man  been  so  pursued;  never  has  malignity  a^^ 
exhausted  itself. 

Fellow-citizens!  the  man  whose  body  lies  liefore  you  was  your 
Senator.  From  the  moment  of  his  election  his  character  has  been 
maligned,  his  motives  attacked,  his  courage  impeached,  his  pat 
riotism  assailed.  It  has  been  a  system  tending  to  one  end:  an| 
the  end  is  here.  What  was  his  crime  ?  Review  his  history — ^coB 
sider  his  public  acts — weigh  his  private  chai-acter — ^and  before  ' 
grave  encloses  him  forever,  judge  between  him  and  his  enemies  I 

As  a  man^to  be  judged  in  his  private  relations — who  was  hjl 
superior?    It  was  his  boast,  and  amid  the  gnucral  license  of  a  neil 
countr}%  it  was  a  proud  one,  that  his  most  scruthiiziug  enemy  cou 
fix  no  single  act  of  immorality  upon  him  I     Temperate,  decoroiJ 
self-restrained,  he  had  passed  through  all  the  excitements  of  Ca 
fornia,  unstained.     No  man  could  charge  him  witli  broken  faith  or 
violated  trust;  of  habits  simple  and  inexpensive,  he  ha^l  no  lust  o^ 
gain.     He  oveiTcached  no  man's  weakne^  in  a  bargain,  and  wit* 
held  from  no  man  his  just  dues.     Never,  in  the  history  of  the  State 
has  there  been  a  citizen  who  has  borne  public  relations,  more  stain- 
leas  in  all  respects  than  he. 
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But  it  is  not  by  this  standard  be  is  ta  be  jiiclged.  He  was  a 
public  man,  and  Mr  memory  demands  a  poblic  jud^Tiient  What 
was  Lis  public  crime?  The  answer  is  in  his  own  words:  ''J  die  be- 
cause /  icftji  ojipo4Cil  lo  a  corrupt  adminulrnHoti ^  and  ihe  e.rknm*>n  of 
dnvery,^'  FellowH^itizens,  they  are  remarkable  words,  uttered  at  a 
very  remarkable  moment:  tbey  involve  the  liistary  of  bis  Sena- 
torial career,  and  of  its  sad  and  bloody  termination. 

When  Mr.  Broderick  entered  tho  Senate,  be  hud  l^een  clectisd 
at  the  bo^t^inning  of  a  Presidential  tcnn  as  the  friend  ui  \hv  Presi- 
dent elect,  having  undoubtedly  been  one  of  his  moHl  mllueutml  sup- 
porters. There  wei-e  unquestionablj  some  things  iu  the  exereiso 
of  tbe  appointing  power  whiclt  he  could  have  wished  otbenvise; 
but  he  bad  every  reason  to  remain  with  tlic  Administration,  which 
could  be  supposed  to  weigh  with  a  man  in  bis  position.  He  bad 
heartily  maiytaiued  tbe  doctrine  of  Popular'  Sovereignty,  as  set 
forth  iu  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  and  he  never  wavered  iu  bis  sup- 
port till  the  day  of  bis  death.  But  when  in  his  judgment  the  Pi-es- 
ident  betrayed  his  obligations  to  bis  party  and  couutij — when,  iu 
the  whole  series  of  acta  in  relation  to  Kansas,  he  provtil  reereaut  to 
his  pledges  and  instructions — when  the  whole  power  of  tbe  Ad- 
minibtration  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislative  branch  ot 
the  Government,  in  <jrder  to  force  Slaveiy  upon  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple— then,  in  the  high  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  Senator,  he 
rebuked  the  Administration  by  his  voice  and  his  vote,  and  stood 
by  his  principles.  It  is  true,  he  adopted  no  half-way  measures. 
He  tlu'ew  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition.  He  endeavored  to  arouse  the  jieople  Uy  an  indignant 
sense  of  the  iuiituitoua  tyranny  of  federal  power,  and,  kindling  with 
the  contest,  became  its  fiercest  and  firmest  o])poneut.  Fellow-cit- 
izens, whatever  may  have  been  your  political  predilections,  it  is 
impossible  to  repress  youi-  admiration,  as  you  review  the  conduct 
of  the  man  who  lies  hushed  in  death  before  you.  You  read  in  hi« 
history  a  glorious  imitation  of  the  great  popular  leaders  who  have 
opposed  the  despotic  influences  of  power  m  other  lands,  and  in 
our  o\\Ti.  When  John  HAMPnEN  died  on  Chalgi*ove  tield,  be  sealed 
Ilia  devotion  to  popuhir  liberty  with  his  blood.  The  eloquence  of 
Fox  found  the  soui^ees  of  its  inspiration  in  his  love  for  the  people. 
When  Senators  conspired  against  Tiberias  Gracchus,  and  tlie  Tri- 
bune of  the  people  fell  beneath  their  daggers,  it  wan  i>ower  that 
prompted  tlie  crime  and  demanded  ihe  sacrilice.  Who  can  doubt, 
if  your  Senator  had  «un^endered  his  free  thought,  and  bent  in  Kub- 
inission  to  the  rule  of  the  Adniinistration^who  can  doubt  that  in- 
stead of  resting  on  a  bloody  bier,  he  would  have  thih  day  been  re- 
posing iu  the  inglorious  lelicitude  of  Presidential  sunshine  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  let  no  man  stippose  that  the  death  ot  the  emi- 
nent citizen  of  whom  I  speak  was  caused  by  any  other  reason  than 
Uiat  to  which  his  own  words  assign  it  It  has  been  long  foreshad- 
owed— it  w^as  predicted  by  his  friends — it  was  threatened  by  his 
oaemies:  it  was  the  consequence  of  intense  political  hatred.  His 
death  was  a  political  necessity,  poorly  veiled  beneath  the  guise  of  a 
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private  quarrel.     Here,  in  his  own  State,  Amonjg:  those  who  witne« 
ed  the  late  canvass,  who  know  the  contendinn^  leadore,  amon^  thos 
who  know  the  antagonists  on  the  bloody  f^i-oond — here,  the  publMJ 
conviction  is  so  thoroug-hlj  settled,  that  nothing  need  be  said.    Hes 
ed  by  the  coiTespondence  itself,  there  was  no  cause,  in  morals,  : 
honor,  in  taste,  l\y  any  code,  by  the  custom  of  any  civilized  lan<3 
there  was  no  cause  for  blood.     Let  me  repeat  the  storj' — it  is 
brief  as  it  is  fatal  :  A  Judge  of  tlio  Supreme  Court  descends  into  i 
political  coiivcntioij — it  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  occAsion 
was  to  return  thanks  to  bis  friends  for  an  unsuccessful  sujiport.     In 
a  speech  bitter  and  pei'sonal  be  stigmatized  Senator  Broderick  and 
all  his  fiiends  in  words  of  contemptuous  insults     When  Mi\   Brod- 
erick saw  that  speech,  he  retorted,  saying  in  substance,  that  he  had 
htretofure  spoken  of  Judge  TeiTV  as  an  honest  man,  but  that  he 
now  took  it  back.     When  inquired  of,  be  admitted  that  be  had  so 
said,  and  connected  bis  words  with  Judge  Terry's  speech  as  prompt- 
ing them.     80  far  as  Judge  Terry  personally  was  concerned,   this 
was  the  cause  of  mortal  combat ;  there  was  no  other. 

In  the  contest  which  has  just  terminated  in  the  State,  Mr, 
Broderick  had  taken  a  leading  part  ■  he  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
troversies very  personal  in  theii-  nature,  because  the  subjects  of  pub- 
lie  discussion  had  involved  the  character  and  conduct  of  many  put 
lie  and  distingnished  men.  But  Judge  Terry  was  not  one  of  theseJ 
He  was  no  contestant ;  his  conduct  was  not  in  issue;  he  had  beeil 
mentioned  but  once  incidentally — in  reply  to  his  own  attack — andj 
except  as  it  might  bo  found  in  hia  peculiar  traits  or  peculiar  litnes 
tliero  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  could  seek  any  man's  bluod 
When  William  of  Nassau,  the  deliverer  of  Holland^  died  in  the  pre 
sence  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  hand  that  struck  the  blow  ^t: 
not  nerved  by  private  vengeance.  Wlien  the  fourth  Henrj'  passed 
unharmed  amid  the  dangei-s  of  the  field  of  Ivr}%  to  perish  in  the 
streets  of  his  capital  liy  the  band  of  a  fanatic,  he  did  not  seek  to 
avenge  a  jirivate  grief.  An  exaggerated  sense  of  pei*8onal  honor — a 
weak  mind  with  choleric  passions,  intense  sectional  prejudice  unit- 
ed with  great  confidence  in  the  use  of  anns — these  sometimes  serva^H 
to  stimulate  the  in etrmnents  which  accomplish  the  deepest  and  dead'^l 
liest  pui-pose. 

Fellow-citizens  !     One  year  ago  to-day  I  performed  a  duty,  such 
as  I  perfonn  to-daj^  over  the  remains  of  Senator  Ferguson^  whci' 
died  as  Broderick  died,  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  code  of  hunor^ 
To-day  there  is  another  and  more  eminent  sacrifice,     To*day  I  re- 
new my  protest ;  to-day  I  utter  yours.     The  code  of  honor  is  a  de-^ 
lusion  and  a  snare  ;  it  paltei-s  with  the  hope  of  a  true  courage  j 
biucls  it  at  tlie  feet  of  crafty  and  cruel  skill.     It  suri'ounds  its  vict 
with  tlae  pomp  and  grace  of  the  procession,  but  leaves  him  blc 
ing  on  the  altar.     It  substitutes  cold  and  deliberate  preparation  for^ 
courageous  and  manly  impidse,  and  arms  the  one  to  disarm  the 
other  ;  it  may  ]>revenb  fraud  between  practiced  duelists  who  shoiddi 
be  forever  without  its  pale,  but  it  makes  the  mei*e  **  trick  of  tha 
weapon  "  superior  to  the  noblest  cause  and  the  truest  courage.     Iti 
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preteDC©  of  equality  is  a  lie — it  is  equal  in  all  the  fomij  it  ia  unjust 
in  all  tbe  substance— the  habitude  of  anus,  the  early  traiuinrr,  tlie 
frontier  life,  tbe  border  war,  tlie  sectioual  custom,  the  life  of  leisure, 
all  these  are  a<lvantage«  which  no  uegotiation  can  neutralize,  and 
which  no  courage  can  overcome. 

But,  f  ellow-citizenH,  the  protest  is  not  only  spoken,  in  your  words 
and  in  mine — it  ia  written  in  indelible  characters ;  it  ia  written  in 
tlie  blood  of  Gilbert,  in  the  blood  of  Ferguson,  in  the  blood  of 
Broderick ;  and  the  inscription  will  not  altogether  fade* 

With  the  administration  of  the  code  in  this  particular  case,  I  am 
not  here  to  deal.  Amid  passionate  grief,  let  us  strive  tu  be  just  I 
gire  no  currency  to  rumors  of  which  personally  I  know  nothing  ; 
there  are  other  tribunals  to  which  they  may  well  be  referred,  and 
thiii  is  not  one  of  them.  But  I  am  here  to  say,  that  whatever  in  the 
code  of  honor  or  out  of  it  demands  or  allows  a  deadly  combat 
where  there  is  not  in  all  things  entire  and  certain  equality,  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  name,  is  an  evasion  of  the  substance,  and  is  a 
shield,  lilazoned  with  the  name  of  Chivair)%  to  cover  the  malignity 
of  murder 

And  now,  as  the  shadows  turn  toward  the  East,  and  we  prepare 
to  bear  them  poor  remains  to  their  silent  resting-place,  let  us  not 
seek  to  repress  the  generous  pride  which  prompts  a  recital  of  noble 
deeds  and  manly  virtues-  He  rose  unaided  and  alone;  he  began 
bis  career  without  family  or  fortune,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  -  he 
inherited  poverty  and  obscurity :  be  died  a  Senator  in  Congress, 
having  written  bis  name  in  tbe  history  of  the  great  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  despotism  of  organization  and  the 
corruption  of  power.  He  leaves  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  the 
tenderest  and  the  proudest  recollections.  He  was  honest,  faithful, 
earnest,  sincere,  generous  and  brave  ;  he  felt  in  all  the  great  crises 
of  his  life  that  be  was  a  leader  in  tbe  ranks,  that  it  was  bis  high  du- 
ty to  uphold  tbe  interests  of  the  masses ;  that  be  could  not  falter. 
^Vben  he  returned  from  that  fatal  field,  while  tbe  dark  wing  of  the 
Ai'changel  of  Death  was  casting  its  shadows  upon  his  brow,  Ms 
greatest  anxiety  was  as  to  tiio  performance  of  bis  duty.  He  felt 
that  all  bis  strength  and  all  bis  life  belonged  to  tbe  cause  to  wliich 
he  had  devoted  them.  *'  Baker,*'  said  be — and  to  me  they  were  bis 
last  words—  '*  Baker,  when  X  was  sti-uck  I  tried  to  stand  firm,  but 
tbe  blow  blinded  me,  and  I  could  not,'*  I  trust  it  is  no  shame  to  my 
manhood  that  teai*s  blinded  me  as  be  said  it  Of  bis  last  hour  I 
have  no  heart  to  speak.  He  was  tbe  last  of  his  race  ;  there  was  no 
kindred  band  to  smooth  his  couch  or  Avipe  the  death  damp  from  bis 
brow  ;  but  around  that  d}  ing  bed  strong  men,  the  friends  of  early 
manhood,  the  devoted  adherents  of  later  life>  bowed  in  irrepressible 
grief,  **and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept" 

But,  fellow-citizens,  the  voice  of  lamentation  is  not  uttered  by 
private  friendship  aluoe — the  blow  that  stiiick  his  manly  bi-east  has 
touched  tbe  lieart  of  a  people,  and  as  tbe  sad  tidings  spread,  a 
general  gloom  prevails.  Who  now  shall  speak  for  California? — who 
be  the  interiireter  of  the  wants  of  the  Paciiic  coast '?    Who  can  ap- 
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peal  to  the  communities  of  the  Atlantic  who  love  free  labor?  Who 
can  speak  for  masses  of  men  with  a  passionate  love  for  the  classes 
from  whence  he  sprung?  Who  can  defy  the  blandishments  of 
po^er,  the  insolence  of  office,  the  corruption  of  administrations? 
What  hopes  are  buried  with  him  in  the  grave  I 

"  Ah !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotos'  baak,  and  call  us  from  the  tomb  ?  " 

But  the  last  word  must  be  spoken,  and  the  imperious  mandate 
of  Death  must  bo  fulfilled.  Thus,  O  brave  heart !  we  bear  thee  to 
thy  rest  Thus,  surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands,  we  leave  thee  to 
the  equal  grave.  As  in  life,  no  other  voice  among  us  so  rung  its 
trumpet  blast  upon  the  ear  of  freemen,  so  in  death  its  echoes  will 
reverberate  amid  our .  mountains  and  valleys,  until  truth  and  valor 
cease  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart. 

Good  friend  I  true  hero  I  hail  and  farewell 
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pr  jTuOGE  ^  J.  pF^acE. 


ISAAC  Xewton  Roof  was  born  in  Carroll  Countyy  Mary- 
lanfl,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1822.  Ilis 
parents  wer<?  natives  of  New  York  city,  and  of  Gorman 
origin*  They  lived  for  som'3  time  in  the  t:^tate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  year  1790,  removed  to  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Isaac  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  though  las 
father  was  wealthy,  he  enjoyed  sueli  limited  opiiortuni- 
ties  for  education  that,  when  he  left  liome  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  couhl  seareely  write  his  own  name.  Tins 
defect,  however,  was  in  dne  time  quite  remedied,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  Miss  Nancy  Gardiner^  a  giaduate 
of  the  Transylvania  College,  wath  wliom,  in  December, 
1810,  he  established  at  once  the  twofold  relation  of  hus- 
band and  pupil.  Under  her  tutorage  he  received  a  thor- 
ough KngUsli  education,  and  laid  the  foinidation  work 
for  that  period  of  usefulness  that  succeeded  to  him  in  his 
later  years. 

Miss  Xancy  Gardiner  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
December  22d,  1822.  In  the  same  year  of  her  marriage, 
^he,  with  her  husband,  moved  to  Ashland  County,  Ohio. 
Ten  years  later  she  died,  leaving  her  husljand  with  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Both  of  these  sons 
enlisted  in  the  Bcr^nce  of  their  country,  during  the  late 
war,  and  participated  in  the  North-Western  campaign 
under  Gen.  Rosecrans.  The  youngest,  Isaiali  Hoop,  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Stone  River, 
and  died  from  its  efiects  the  following  year.  The  re- 
maining soUj  John  V.  Roop,  is  now  living  in  the  State  of 
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InwiL     The  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  Arnold,  came  to 
lornia  in  the  year  1802.     She  was  much  beloved  l^ 
fiitht?r,  and  has  stood  by  his  side  to  cheer  him  and  ad- 
minister to  his  comfort  since  the  day  of  her  meeting  liim 
luTc*.     She  resides  in  Susanville,  Cal,,  in  the  home  made 
beautiful  by  the  hand  of  her  illustrious  father.     On  thdfl 
ninth  day  of  September^  1850^  and  but  a  few  months  after 
tlie  loss  of  his  wife,  Gov,  Roup  started  for  CalUbrnia^^^ 
He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  eighteenth  day  offl 
f)ctol>er  of  the  same  year^  and  in  June  following  went  to 
Shasta,  to  keep  a  public  house*     His  lirst  three  years  in 
California  were  spent  in  Shasta  County,  in  farming  and 
trading.     During  this  period  he  also  held  the  situation  of 
rostinaster  and  School  Commissioner.     He  had  accumu- 
lated in  that  time  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
wt>rth  of  property y  but  in  June,  1853,  lost  it  all  by  lire. 
Stripped  of  everything  but  an  unconquerable  will,  and 
being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  civilized  life,  and  journeying  across  the  Sierras 
took  up  his  abode  in  Iloney  Lake  Vallej' — at  that  timd 
a  long  distance  from  any  settlement,  and  solely  inhabitec 
by  Indians.     Here  he  located  the  land  upon  which  the 
city  of  Susanville  now  stands,  built  a  saw  mill  near  by, 
and  continued  to  reside  here  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
February  14th,  1869.     During  his  residence  in  Honey 
Lake  Valley  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering,  farming  and^ 
trading,  filled  many  offices  of  profit  and  trust,  and,  to  afl 
considerable    extent,  followed    the  practice  of  the  law. 
The  beautiful  valley  first  settled  by  him  has  grown   up 
into  a  flourishing  county^  and  the  little  village  which  he 
laid  out  has  become  a  large  and  prosperous  commercial 
town,  and  the   county  seat  of  Lassen  County.      Honey^ 
Lake  Valley,  as  lately  as  the  year  1858,  was  considered^ 
by  its  settlers  as  a  part  of  Utah  Territory.     Becoming  in- 
dignant at  the  insolence   and  petty  oppressions  of  the 
Mormons,  these  early  settlers,  with  other   residents  of 


western  Utah,  resolved 


the 


n,  resolved,  in  tne  year  1859,  to  cut  loose^ 
from  all  political  communication  with  a  people  they  so" 
heartily  despised.     Accordingly,  a  convention  w^as  called 
in  July  of  that  year,  whicb^  having  drafted  a  Constitution 
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for  the  new  territory  formed  out  of  tlii.s  part  of  Utah, 
and  ohrii^tened  Nevada,  the  same  was  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  election  held  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions 
')r  choosing  a  Governor  and  other  territorial  ofBcers. 
At  this  election,  held  on  the  seventh  of  September, 
N.  Roop  was  chosen  Fro  visional  1  Governor  of  the 
proposed  territory  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.      The 
first  Legishiture  elected  in  this  new  territory  met  and 
organized  in  the  town  of  Genoa,  Carson  Yalley,  on  the 
y^i'teenth  of  December,  1859.     0.  K.  Pierson,  of  Carson 
^Bity,  was  elected  Speaker,  H,  S.  Thorapson,  Clerk,  and 
Hpie  lion.  J.  A.   McDougal,  Sergeant-at-Arms,     To  this 
iljegishiture  Governor  Roop  delivered  his  first  Message. 
The  Gov^ernor  adjourned  the  Legislatiire  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January  following,  whereof  he  informed  the  people 
by  proclamation.     In  that  proclamation  Governor  Roop 
^mive  the  reasons  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  territory 
^■br  the  organization  of  a  provisional  government.     The 
^proclamation  declared  that  *^  under  iformon  rule  they  had 
no  protection  for  life,  limb,  or  property.     They  had  no 
Courts  or  County  organizations  except  those  conti'oUed 
by  the  sworn  satellites  of  the  Salt  Lake  oligarchy.    Their 
political  rights  w^ere  entirely  at  the  will  of  a  clique  com- 
posed of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  first  ju'inciples 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  box. 
-     Under  these  eircumstances  all  endeavored  to  secure  relief 
from  these  impositions,  and  believing  that  a  Provisional 
■Government  would  best  assure  protection  of  life,  limb, 
PRnd    property,  an  election  was  held   and   all    necessary 
"     arrangements  made  for  the  formation  of  temporary  gov* 
ernment  until  Congress  should  insure  justice  and  pro- 
^^ction." 

^fe     A  short  time  after,  U.  S.  District  Judge  Cradlebangh 

^succeeded  in  establishing  his  Court  in  the  new  territory; 

a  new  Delegate  to  Congress,  in  the  person  of  John  J. 

Musser,  had  been  elected  and  dispatched  to  Washington; 

extensive  mines  were  discovered  in  the  Carson  Valley, 

1     which  caused  an  influx  of  population  w^holly  unexpected 

at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention— ^nd  only 

"     a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  first  Legislatui'e  were 
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sent  at  its  first  meeting — wherefore,  in  the  Innjruage 
of  the  ])roclamation,  ^'I^  Isaac  N.  Knop,  Governor  of  the 
Provisional  Territorial  Government  of  Nevada  TeiTitory, 
believing  it  to  l»e  the  wish  of  the  people  still  to  rely  npon 
the  sense  of  justice  of  Congi^ess,  and  that  it  will  this 
session,  relieve  uw  trum  the  numerous-  evils  to  which  we 
are  suhjeoted,  do  proclaim  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
adjoin iumI  until  the  first  Monday  in  Janiiarv%  18G0;  and 
call  upiiu  all  good  citizens'  to  support  with  all  their  ener- 
gies tlic  laws  and  Government  of  the  United  States.*' 
Diirinr;;  his  gubernatoi^al  term  man}'  wise  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  better  security  of  the  early  settlers  in 
western  Utah,  and  qinte  extensive  canipaipne  carried  on 
against  tlie  hostile  Indians  all  along  the  border.  He  be- 
came very  intimate  with  Gen.  Lander,  and  was  joined  by 
him  in  many  of  liis  eflbrts  for  the  suppression  of  Indian 
outrages  upon  tlie  early  settlers. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  in 
1801,  (jovernor  Koop  was  elected  to  tlie  Territorial  Sen- 
ate. There  he  acquitted  himself  honorably  ilnd  won  the 
lasting  esteem  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Territo- 
ry. In  18IJ2  he  became  the  leading  sjdrit  in  a  move- 
ment to  join  Honey  Lake  Valley  with  the  Territory 
of  Nevada,  For  three  or  lour  years  previous  thereto 
the  l)oundary  line  between  California  and  Nevada  had 
been  in  dispute.  During  that  time  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Honey  Lake  Valley  acquiesced  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Nevada.  The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  passed  a 
bill  fixing  the  boundaries  of  a  new  county  to  be  called 
Roop.  so  as  to  include  Honey  Lake  Valley,  having  ita* 
county  sent  at  Susanvillo.  A  confiict  of  jurisdiction  al- 
most innurdiately  ensued*  The  Nevada  Legislature  therer 
upon  n|ipninted  three  ccunmissiouers,  R.  AL  Ford,  Jas.  W, 
Nye  and  L  N.  Roi>it.  to  present  its  memorial  to  the  Cali* 
fornia  lA^gislature,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  change  of  the 
boundary  line  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  Congress.  The  Legishiture  of  the  State  of  California 
refustnl  to  grant  the  request,  and  two  years  afler\^^rd 
Governor  Roop  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Honey 
Lake  and  its  adjacent  sister,  Long  Valley,  erected  into  a 
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separate^  independent  county  government.  If  he  could 
not  succeed  in  pkcing  his  home  where  it  naturally  and 
properly  belonged,  he  liad  been  successful  in  making  it 
independent  of  the  snows  and  sunnnits  of  the  Sierras, 
With  this  he  was  partially  content,  as  previous  to  this 
time  the  county  seats  of  the  Counties  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion over  Honey  Lake  Valley  were  S4?parated  from  it  by 
the  Sierra  Xevathi  MonutainSj  which  w^erc  impassable 
two-thirds  of  the  year.  At  an  early  day,  as  soon  as  a 
Post  OlBce  was  established  in  Susanville,  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  Postmaster,  which  positiun  he  held  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

In  politics^  Governor  Roop  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party  as  long  as  it  had  an  existence.  In  18C0  he  voted 
for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  jVnunica  he  heartily  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and 
was  idt'iitifietl  with  every  movement  among  his  neigh- 
bors, to  render  aid  and  comfort  to  the  soldier  in  the  field. 
In  1864  he  supported  Lint'oln,  both  with  his  voice  and 
his  vote.  In  18(35  he  was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of  District 
Attorney  for  the  County  of  Lassen,  receiving  the  entire 
Democratic  vote  and  nearly  two-tlnrds  of  the  Republican 
vote.  In  1807  he  was  reelected  without  opposition, 
From  his  earliest  settlement  in  the  country  he  took  a 
leading  jjart  iu  all  measures  tending  to  the  weltare  of  its 
citizens,  and  has  liad  much  to  do  toward  shaping  tlie  allairs 
of  this  coast.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  noble 
charities,  true  to  his  friendships,  kind  iu  Ids  disposition, 
and  manly  iu  his  character.  lie  possessed  the  elements 
of  popularity  in  a  high  degree,  being  frank,  social>le  and 
courteous,  and  of  unbounded  hospitality.  Naturally  he 
was  a  man  of  quick  perception,  sensitive,  high-minded, 
and  of  a[*proved  courage.  Though  owner  at  various  times 
of  large  i>roperty,  and  surrounded  with  a  rude  al>undance, 
such  had  ever  been  his  liberality  iu  dealing,  and  so  nu* 
merous  his  kind  offices,  that  at  no  time  was  his  condition 
one  of  iinaiR'ial  independence.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  fine  physical  deveJopment,  standing  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  well  proportioned.  He  possessed  regular  fea- 
tures, and  an  intelligent,  cheerful,  good-natured  counte- 
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nance.  His  florid  complexion  and  light-blue  eyes  in- 
dicated his  active  temperament  and  love  of  out-door 
pursuits.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Susanville,  Feb- 
ruary fourteenth,  1869,  after  an  illness  of  six  days.  He 
was  buried  with  Masonic  honors,  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Lodge  of  which 
he  was  a  member  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  finds  an  echo  in  every  heart  that  knew  him. 

"  In  the  death  of  Isaac  N.  Boop  the  Masonic  Order  has  lost  an 
ardent  friend,  one  ever  attached  to  its  precepts,  one  whose  heart 
and  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  melting  appeals  of  charity,  whose 
benevolence,  knowing  no  bounds,  seemed  to  embrace  the  vast  sea 
of  humanity,  whose  generous  will  extended  itself  for  the  good  of 
Masonry,  and  whose  enlarged  mind  was  ever  impressed  with  the 
controlling  tenets.  Charity,  Belief  and  Brotherly  Love.  The  be- 
nevolent impulses,  the  charitable  disposition,  the  generous  prompt- 
ings— emanations  of  a  noble  heart — ^the  persevering  will  and  manly 
at&ibutes  that  adorned  the  intellect  and  character  of  Isaac  N. 
Boop,  will  ever  be  deeply  esteemed,  fondly  cherished  and  remem- 
bered by  his  brethren  of  Lassen  Lodge." 


THOMAS  H.  SELBY. 


^r  yriLLiAM  y.  'j^ells. 


EXPERIENCE  has  shown  that  municipal  affairs  are  never 
so  faithfully  administered  as  when  removed  from  the 
eoutrnl  of  professed  politicians.  A  familiarity  with  party 
tactics,  which  lias  generally  been  deemed  tlie  stepping- 
stone  to  National  as  well  as  State  official  preferment,  is 
not  essential  to  the  w^dUbeing  of  a  city  which  requires 
especially  the  exercise  of  common  seusCj  economy,  and 
executive  ability.  The  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
management  of  a  large  commercial  firm  are  not  le^B 
demanded  in  the  governing  head  of  a  community,  and  the 
most  successful  rulers  of  American  cities  have  been  those 
wiu>  were  chosen  from  among  business  men,  irrespective 
of  politics,  and  solely  witJx  reference  to  honesty  and  capa- 
bility. Elected  by  the  right  influences,  such  men  have 
usually  been  popular  while  in  office,  and,  retiring^  have 
carried  with  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  present  Mayor 
of  San  fVancisco^  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  the  head 
of  one  of  her  first  commercial  houses.  Mr.  Selby  was  burn 
and  educated  in  New  York  city.  He  was  for  some  tiuie  a 
clerk  with  A.  1\  Stew^art,  having  entered  that  establish* 
ment  at  the  same  time  with  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Cyrus  W.  Field.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  elected, 
after  an  exciting  campaign,  a  director  of  the  Mercantile 
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Library  Association,  of  which  he  and  his  young  friend 
Field  were  members. 

On  attaining  his  majority  he  commenced  business  for 
himself,  in  New  York,  and  at  twenty-five  was  a  partner 
in  an  establishment  with  upwards  of  forty  employes. 
After  a  few  years  the  house,  yielding  to  the  financial 
pressure  of  that  period,  suspended;  and  its  aflairs  having 
been  temporarily  arranged,  Mr.Selby,  taking  upon  him- 
self the  entire  burthen  of  its  debts,  joined  the  tide  of 
humanity  then  setting  towards  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the 
sole  and  avowed  object  of  paying  off  the  liabilities  of  the 
firm. 

,  Animated  by  this  laudable  purpose,  the  young  man 
landed  in  Ban  Francisco  in  August,  1840,  and  true  to 
his  resolve  he  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  lousiness  to 
settling  up  the  indebtedness.  The  profits  of  tliree  3'ears 
of  lucrative  speculation  and  trade  were  thus  consumed. 
Like  thousands  of  others,  he  had  originally  intended  to 
return  as  soon  as  this  obligation  had  been  fullilled;  but, 
as  it  l)ecame  evident  that  Ban  Francisco  was  d(»stined  to 
be  one  of  tlie  world's  emporiums — a  grand  conmiercial 
centre,  with  every  inducement  for  a  permanent  location — 
he  decided  to  cast  liis  lot  in  California.  In  the  summer 
of  1850  he  erected  a  substantial  brick  building — still 
standing — on  the  north  side  of  California  street,  near 
Montgomery,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in 
tlie  city  and  attracted  much  attention  at  that  time  as  a 
costly  novelty  in  architecture.  Here  he  estiiblislied  the 
present  house  of  Thomas  H.  Selby  &  Co.,  and  commenced 
the  importation  of  metals  and  merchandise,  which  he  has 
followed  until  the  present  time,  under  the  same  name 
and  style,  in  connection  with  his  New  York  partner, 
Mr.  P.  Naylor.  One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Society  of  San  Francisco,  he  was 
especially  infiuential  in  building  their  church  on  Stockton 
street,  near  Broadway,  which  was  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  1850.  Services  had  originally  been  held  in  a  tent,  the 
Rev.  Albert  Williams  officiating.  The  edifice,  completed 
early  in  1851,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  that 
year,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  place.     Many  of  the 
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leading  members,  Ifr,  Sell>y  among  them,  withdrew  sub- 
Hutjueiitly  and  built  tbe  well  ktiowii  Calvary  (liureli.  on 
Bush  street,  wliich  in  turn  has  dlBappeared  l>efor«^  the 
imireli  (*f  improvement.  His  own  l>uilding  was  in  the 
desolating  track  of  the  lire  of  1851,  but  was  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Selby,  who,  with  a  few  others,  shut  him- 
self up  there,  and  ffiiigbt  tlie  dei^troyer  with  water 
obtained  from  a  well  dug  in  the  basement  for  just  8ueh 
an  emergency.  For  some  time  the  iron  shutters  were  red 
hot,  and  the  party  would  fain  have  escaped  from  their 
perilous  jiosition  had  it  ))een  possible;  but  by  the  courage 
of  des|>eration  tbe  building  w^aa  preserved,  and  thewdiirl- 
wind  of  lliinic  passed  on. 

The  preferences  of  ilr.  Selby  have  usually  been  averse 
to  polities;  but  nevertheless,  his  great  personal  popularity 
and  evident  availability  have  repeatedly  been  made  use 
of  to  draw  him  into  public  life,  though  always  against  his 
own  earnest  protest.  In  each  instance  he  has  l^een 
triumphantly  elected,  and  has  filled  the  requirements  of 
the  positi^ai  with  the  same  conscientious  fidelity  that  has 
ever  characterized  his  actions.  The  one  objection  tliat 
his  friends  could  name  was,  that  prior  to  election,  he 
invarialdy  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  contest, 
and  left  the  issue  with  the  public,  shunning  all  contact 
with  pt»]iticians,  and  failing  to  exert  even  the  legitimate 
amount  of  electioneering  inEuence  sanctioned  by  political 
usage.  His  tastes,  avoiding  the  thankless  turmoil  of 
public  oflice,  leaned  rather  to  the  quiet  of  private  life, 
and  the  rivalries  of  trade  and  commercial  pursuits. 

In  April,  1851  ^  he  was  elected  Assistant  Aldermim  of 
the  Fifth  Ward,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Board  a  few 
days  after  the  conflagration  above  mentioned.  As  a 
member  of  the  C^omuion  Council,  his  name  appears  on 
many  committees,  and  tbe  record  shows  tliat  he  was  one 
of  the  most  industrious  members  of  the  Board.  By  the 
terms  of  the  new  City  Charter,  then  lately  gone  into 
operati«ni,  the  officers  chosen  at  the  annual  election  in 
September  of  that  year,  were  installed  soon  after;  Mayor 
Brenham  giving  place  to  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  old  Brntrd 
vacating  for  the  newly  elected  one,  by  decision  of  the 
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Supreme  Court,  thus  limiting  their  official  term  to  about 
six  months. 

Released  from  public  duties,  Mr.  Selby  gladly  re- 
turned to  his  more  legitimate  business;  from  which 
retirement  he  was  again  brought  forth  in  the  fall  of  the 
following  year;  when,  against  his  strongest  protestations, 
he  was  nominated  as  Alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  and 
was,  of  course,  elected  by  a  great  majority.  He  was  at  that 
time  an  ^*  Old  Line  Whig/'  belonging  to  a  party  of  glorious 
memories,  including  in  its  numbers  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  America,  but  destined,  after  the  defeat  of  Scott 
and  the  death  of  Clay  and  Webster,  to  decline  and  dis- 
appear; many  of  its  adherents,  like  Mr.  Selby,  eventually 
joining  the  Democracy  and  imparting  a  leaven  of  strength 
and  patriotism  to  that  organization.  Mr.  Selby's  name 
appeared  on  nearly  all  the  tickets  in  the  campaign  of 
1852— the  ^4legular  Whig,"  the  '^Independent  Whig.'' 
the  ^'People's  Favorite,"  the  '^ Independent,"  and  the 
*%"nion,"  (the  latter  composed  about  equally  of  Whigs 
and  Democrats.)  Jfational,  State,  county  and  city  candi- 
dates, from  President  and  Vice-President  down  to  the 
smallest  local  officers,  were  on  the  same  ticket,  and  were 
voted  for  togetlier.  In  San  Francisco  alone  there  were 
eighty-seven  offices  to  be  filled,  and  for  these  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty  candidates  in  the  field.  Seven 
out  of  eight  wards  returned  Whig  Aldermen — a  note- 
worthy fact,  considering  that  the  State  and  county  went 
Democratic — the  incoming  Legislature  having  a  majority 
for  that  party  of  thirty-four  on  joint  ballot.  This  result 
in  the  election  of  local  officers  was  due  to  the  great  num- 
ber who  voted  the  Independent  ticket;  and  wiien,  years 
afterwards,  a  similar  influence  elected  Mr.  Selby  to  the 
Mayoralty,  it  furnished  the  second  instance  of  his  liaving 
been  chosen  to  office  by  a  spontaneous  popular  movement. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1852,  the  new  government 
was  duly  installed,  with  C.  J.  Brenham — elected  for  the 
second  time — as  Mayor.  The  previous  City  Council  had 
the  summer  before  purchased  the  Jenny  Lind  theatre 
(the  present  City  Hall)  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  the  veto  of  Mayor  Harris;  and  the  incoming 
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listration  held  their  first  session  there.  The  county 
of  8an  FmneiscD  at  that  time  extended  to  8aii  Fniiicis- 
quito  Creek,  its  southern  boundary — tlie  present  county 
of  San  Mateo  having  been  subsequently  created.  The 
municipal  government  proper  consisted  of  the  Boards  of 
Aldermen  and  Assistant  Aldermen^  while  the  affairs  of 
the  county  were  especially  managed  by  a  Board  of  Super- 
visors, (composed  partly  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen)  of 
whom  the  Ahiyor  was  the  presiding  officer.  The  newly 
elected  Common  Council  entered  upon  their  duties  with 
a  curious  array  of  complications  to  contend  against.  A 
wide  range  of  local  business  and  city  improvements,  some 
beneficial  and  others  concealiog  corrupt  jobs,  demanded 
prompt  action  to  aid  or  defeat.  Yenal  legislation  at  Sac- 
ramento, lo  an  alarming  extent,  threatened  the  prosperity 
of  the  city.  The  gigantic  State  Vrison  appropriation; 
the  City  Slip  Bill;  the  infamous  Extension  Project^  in- 
cluding a  raid  upon  the  whole  tidal  front  of  the  city,  and 
a  change  in  the  grading  from  the  highlands  to  the  bay; 
the  State  printing  expenditures,  in  tlie  payment  of  which 
San  Francisco  was  largely  interested ;  the  Stamp  Act  and 
Kotary  Public  bills — ^al I  designed  as  exactions  upon  the 
property- holders  of  that  city,  rctjuired  clear-headed  ability 
and  the  devotion  of  time  to  counteract  their  Vmneful 
tendency.  Other  perplexing  subjects  were  soon  to  arise, 
such  as  an  amended  or  new  city  charter,  and  the  removal 
of  the  State  capitoh  The  outgoing  City  Council  had 
left  affairs  in  tlie  worst  possible  condition,  and  the  ])ress 
teemed  with  denunciations  of  their  acts.  Oas  and  wharf 
contracts,  originating  in  barefaced  favoritism,  and  a  waste- 
ful use  of  the  [public  money,  both  by  needless  contracts 
and  approiniations,  formed  the  burthen  of  the  articles, 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt,'*  siiid  a  writer  of  that  time, 
*^that  during  the  three  years  past,  there  has  l)een  more 
corruption^  fraud ,  and  dislionesty  in  the  municipal  affairs 
of  this  city  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Ignor- 
ance, inability,  and  stupidity,  have  only  been  vnried  with 
crime,  fraud,  ami  corruption.  More  wicked  sclicmes  for 
personal  advancement,  without  the  flimsiest  pretest  of 
desire  for  the  public  good,  have  passed  our  City  Council 
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than  any  otlier  modern  legislative  body  in  Cliristendon 
City  hospital — .Merchant    Street^ — grading  and   planking 
opemtions — old    cit}^   hall — funding   scheme — water  k 
legisUition — Colton   grants — Jonny    Lind    tlieatre — eac! 


L^alls  to  th 


id  of  onr  oM  eiti 


enti 


Lizenii 
chapters  of  scheming  inic|uity.  '"'   ^  A  eity  entering  upoa 

its   career  witli    a  riclier  patrimony  than  any  other 
modern  times,  liaving^  under  the  Mexican  law,  a  land 
property  that  would   have  enriched  a  State,  is  not  only 
destitute  of  ornaments  and  conveniences,  but  is  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  one  million  six  liundred  thousand  <lolhir8 
to  anticipate  our  revenues  and  grind  us  with  taxes  fd 
twenty  years  to  come,"     The  ingenions  Peter  Pmitli  anrt 
Limantour  swindles,  ahirming  the  community  by  their 
magnitude,  and  involving  the  titles  to  most  of  the  valu- 
abb^  real  estate  in  8ini  Fnincisco,  were  rearing  their  men- 
acing heads  in  the  courts.     Property  was  insecure,  anc^^ 
the  pnlilic  nund  htarassed  by  doul>ts,  uncertainties,  an^H 


conflicting  interests. 

L'ptni  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  ilr^j 
Sell}y   was  placed  'on   most  of   the  hard-working  con^H 


ness  talent  and  industry  w^^e  manifest  througlnuit  lii^^ 
official  term.     At  that  time  tlie  Board  of  Education  wa^| 
composed  of  tlie  Mayor,  one  nienil>er  from  esudi  Ivranch 
of  the  Common  Council,  and  two  citizens  at  large.     Mr^i 
Selby  represented  this  body  from  the  Board  of  Aldermei^H 
and  found  ample  scope  for  the  advancement  of  his  tavorit^^ 
subject  of  free  jnddic  schools.     The  Board  of  E(bicatio^^ 
had  the  appointing  of  a   Superintendent  of  Puldic  InS^^ 
struction,      Mr.  Hclby  was  also  especially  active   in  re- 
organizing the  Police  Department,  a  work  to  which  h^^ 
applied   himself  at  once   upon  taking  his  seat.      WheiH 
the  Extension  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  April. 
1853j  and  the  five  Wliig  members  of  the  San  Franciscc 
delegiitiou  resigned  their  seats,  he  supported  them  in  the| 
appeal  to  tlic  peo])le,  and  gave  nil  his  energies  to  reeleetir 
them  as  an  expression  of  the  public  sentiment.     And  tl 
record  of  those  early  days  points  to  him  invariably  as 
steadfast  and  watchful  friend  of  the  best  interests  of  th^ 
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citjy  as  he  was  ever  the  imcoiiipromiHing  opponent  of  all 
schemes  for  depleting  the  pul>lie  treiisiiry. 

One  of  his  first  nets  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was 
in  defence  of  the  city  to  the  lauds  covered  by  the  Peter 
Smith  claim.  Soon  ufter  the  induction  of  the  new  Com- 
mon Council  into  office,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
famous  decision  adverse  to  the  city  in  the  above-named 
siiit.  Public  feeling  mxs  wnTjught  up  to  tlie  higliest  jiitch. 
Mayor  Brenhaoi  culled  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  in  a  brief  message  set  forth  tlie  danger  and 
recoannended  immediate  action.  Aldernmn  Sidby  sulunit- 
ted  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  warning  innocent  parties  against  purcliasing 
titles  tu  property  under  the  Peter  Smith  sales,  and  giving 
notice  that  all  titles  acquired  under  them  would  be  con- 
tested by  tlic  city  government.  The  City  Attorney  was 
also  empowered  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  attorney 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt,  in 
adopting  measures  ft:)r  cimtesting  the  validity  of  the  title 
acquired  under  the  sale.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  memorable  Peter  Smith  contest,  which^  after  several 
years  of  costly  litigation,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  munici- 
pality. Alderman  Selby  was  the  first  to  strike  officially  at 
the  ordinance  imposing  a  tax  upon  every  passenger  ar- 
riving at  San  Francisco,  and  introduced  a  resolution  for 
its  repeah  He  was  also  instrumental  in  procuring  the ' 
donation  by  the  city,  in  1853,  of  a  lot  at  Rincon  Point  to 
the  United  States  (rovernment,  as  a  site  for  a  ilarine 
Hospital,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  estaljHsh- 
ing  **  fire  limits/'  within  which  wooden  buildings  could 
not  be  erected.  His  influence  against  bad  legislation  was 
not  confined  to  local  aflairs,  but  numerous  iniquitous 
schemes;  among  themjthe  deep-laid  plot  for  dividing  the 
State,  found  in  him  a  powerful  and  persistent  enemy. 
Had  that  measure  been  successful,  slavery  would  have 
been  introduced  into  the  proposed  new  State  of  ''  Southern 
California/*  and  tlie  evil  etlects  exjjerienced  during  the 
late  civil  war.  In  short,  Mr,  Selby  brcjught  to  the 
management  of  public  affairs  the  same  shrewdness,  sound 
judgment,  and  economy  that  he  exerted  in  his  own;  and 
27, 
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his  official  record  bears  the  closest  examination  for  the 
vigor  and  administrative  ability  which  distinguished  ill 
throughout.  As  at  that  time  he  consented  with  reluct 
ance  to  engage  in  politics,  so  in  1869,  it  was  onh^  afte 
repeated  scdieitati<»n.  by  the  various  nominating  conveu-J 
tions,  to  which  were  added  the  urgent  appeals  of  persons] 
friends,  that  he  was  finally  induced  to  become  a  candidati 
fin*  the  niayoralty,  it  being  generally  conceded  tliat  nc 
other  citizen  combined  so  completely  the  elements  of  sue 
cess.  The  result  was  in  keeping  with  the  past,  nnt 
showed  that  liis  personal  popuhuut}^  was  not  overestiraatedJ 
He  was  elected  in  the  face  of  a  combination  of  partizan 
engineering  and  moneyed  influence  such  as  has  rarely  beei 
concentrated  against  a  political  candidate*  Never  defeated 
before  the  people,  the  stamp  of  success  seems  to  be  inevi'^ 
tably  affixed  to  every  thing  with  which  he  is  associated. 
Seventeen  years  before ^  when  he  was  elected  Alderman, 
the  city  contained  about  45^000  inhabitants,  and  polled 
8,023  votes:  in  1869^  with  a  population  estimated  at 
about  100,000,  the  vote  was  21,600,  a  tailing  oft\^f  4,000 
from  the  Fresidential  vote  of  the  previous  year.  fl 

The  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which  Mr.  Selby  has^ 
filleil  in  mercantile  and  social  life,  it  would  be  diiHcult, 
to  enumerate.  President  of  the  Merchants'  ExchangeJ 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Industrial  School  Associa-^ 
tion,  he  was  foremost  in  organizing  those  bodies,  and  wafl 
an  active  member  of  the  committees  that  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  both.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Calvary  Churcli,  and  of  the  City 
College,  a  life  director  of  the  Mercantile  Libniry  Associa- 
tion^ and  an  establisher  and  libeml  supporter  of  two 
seminaries  of  learning  in  San  Mateo  county,  his  name  is 
honorably  connected  with  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
and  education  in  California.  In  a  mimber  of  instances, 
he  has  been  appointed  executor  of  valualile  estates,  and^^ 
always  without  bonds.  ^M 

AVitli  m\  j^ictivity  and  healthy  vigor  of  mind  and  body 
which  honors  the  most  exacting  demands  on  their  power^ 
of  endurance,  Mr.  Belby  systematises  his  time  so  as  t^H 
transact  a  surprising  amount  of  business.     No  accumula-^^ 
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tion  of  labor  seems  to  embarrass  or  annoy  himj  while  a 
habit  of  directing  the  ellorts  of  otliens  enables  him  to 
keep  every  part  of  the  complicated  machinery  in  motion 
without  hurry  or  confusion.  Besides  tlie  establisliment 
on  California  street,  which  is  his  finaneial  headquarterSj 
Mr,  Selby  has  branch  stores  at  Marysville  and  Stockton, 
with  their  ramifications  exteodiug  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  His  Silver  aufl  Lead  Smelting  Works  at  North 
Beach,  San  Francisco,  which  cost  $100,000  to  erect,  are 
tlie  means  of  keeping  not  less  than  twenty  mines  in  ope- 
ration in  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  this  being 
their  only  market.  Ores  and  crude  metal,  worth  $1 50,000, 
may  at  any  time  be  seen  piled  up,  awaiting  reduction  at 
the  works,  which  give  constant  occupation  to  about 
seventy-five  men;  while,  indirectly,  several  hundred 
miners  are  kept  employed  by  this  ready  consumer  of 
the  product  of  their  labor.  Add  to  this  another  branch 
of  industry,  his  San  Francisco  Shot  Tower,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  variety  ol'  his  en- 
gagements. This  establishment  employs  a  large  number 
of  men,  both  at  the  works,  and  in  the  mines  supplying  it 
with  lead.  The  manufacture  of  shot  in  Calif(»rnia  is  due 
to  the  energy  and  persistency  of  purpose  of  Mr.  Selby, 
who  commenced  it  amid  manifold  discouragements,  and 
the  general  prediction  of  his  failure  to  compete  with  the 
Eastern  States.  It  has  proved  successful,  however,  and 
nearly  the  whole  Pacific  coast  is  supplied  from  this 
source,  while  a  powerful  impetus  is  given  to  Califoruia 
industry. 

About  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco — an  hour  and 
a  quarter  l>y  rail — is  the  country  scat  of  Mr.  Selby — a 
place  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  a  model  of  rural 
attractiveness  and  hig!i  cultivation.  The  eye  is  never 
wearied  admiring  tfie  landscape  of  broad  fields  waving 
mth  fertility,  blending  tlie  richest  foliage^  tropical  in  its 
luxuriance,  with  a  pleasing  diversity  of  grain  and  pasture 
land,  and  the  view  bounded  in  the  distance  by  pictiu'- 
esque.  wood-crowned  hills.  The  estate  produces  an- 
nually from  five  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  the  cereals, 
and  an  orchard — the  largest  in  San  Mateo  coimty — yields 
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two  thousand  bushels  of  choice  fruits.  Amid  the  continual 
demands  upon  his  time,  Mr.  Selby  finds  leisure  for  a  per- 
sonal supervision  of  this  extensive  property,  which,  for  its 
genial  climate  and  quiet  pastoral  beauty,  is  a  favorite 
resort  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  in  preference  to  his  city 
residence.  Adorned  with  every  appliance  that  art  and 
refined  taste  can  suggest,'  this  mansion  is  the  summer  re- 
treat of  the  family,  and  while  its  fortunate  proprietor  may 
felicitate  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  successful  and 
honorable  business  career,  he  is  equally  happy  in  the 
companionship  of  that  personal  loveliness  and  amiability 
which,  when  they  grace  the  social  circle,  hallow  and 
endear  the  sacred  name  of  home.  Under  Mr.  Selby,  San 
Francisco  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  i3rosperity.  Con- 
ciliatory and  popular  in  manners,  liberal  alike  in  theory 
and  practice,  with  a  record  for  integrity  that  has  always 
stood  above  the  breath  of  suspicion,  and  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  requirements  of  the  city  where  he  has 
spent  his  best  years,  he  commenced  his  official  duties 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  his  term  as  Mayor, 
when  reviewed  hereafter,  will  exhibit  the  same  beneficent 
motives  and  practical  intelligence  that  have  hitherto 
guided  his  actions  in  the  walks  of  private  and  public  life. 


JAMES  JSISBET  ASD  FRANKLIN  TUTHILL. 


IN  the  month  of  August,  1865,  the  San  Frfmcisco  Even^ 
ing  BnUdm  chronickxl  a  loss  which  is  quite  remarka- 
ble in  the  history  of  journalism  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Two  of  its  proprietors  and  leading  editors,  who  had  done 
much  to  give  the  paper  the  high  character  it  still  main- 
tarns,  were  lost  to  it  by  death — the  one  by  a  dreadful  ma- 
rine disaster  on  the  northern  coast,  the  other  by  disease  on 
the  eastera  side  of  the  continent,  and  both  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  James  Nisbet,  who  was  long  the 
news  and  literary  editor  of  the  paper,  and  who  deserves  a 
place  in  this  work  as  the  first  historian  of  San  Francisco, 
was  lost  at  sea  on  the  steamship  Brother  Jonathan^  JiUy 
SOth,  1865.  This  vessel  was  on  the  way  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Yictoria,  V.  L,  with  almost  two  hundred  souls  on 
boards  when  she  struck  a  sunken  rock  off  St.  George's 
Point,  eight  or  ten  miles  north-west  from  Crescent  City, 
and  went  down  about  forty-five  minutes  afterwards.  All 
on  board  were  lost  except  about  a  score  of  persons. 
Among  tlie  passengers  who  perished,  besides  Mr.  Nisbet, 
were  Maj,  Gen.  George  W.  Wright^  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  wife;  Gen.  A.  C.  Henry,  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory; Major  E.  W.  Eddy,  of  the  United  States  Army,  sev- 
eral other  army  and  navy  officers,  and  a  number  of  citi- 
zens of  California  prominent  for  worth  and  talent.  Amid 
the  terrible  scene  transpiring  uround  him  at  the  wreck, 
and  with  the  liorror  of  sudden  death  staring  him  in  the 
facCj  with  hardly  a  possibility  that  it  would  be  averted, 
Mr.  Nisbet  was  calm  and  thoughtful  enough  to  write  out 
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a  will  in  pencil,  and  to  address  notes  of  farewell  to  some 
of  his  friends,  even  remembering  some  children  of  whom 
he  was  fond  by  their  pet  names.  The  act  was  character- 
istic of  his  unselfish  and  courageous  nature.  His  remains 
were  recovered,  brought  to  San  Francisco,  and  interred  in 
Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  where  rest  those  of  his  former 
associates  on  the  Bulletin — its  founder,  James  King  of 
Wm.,  C.  J.  Bartlett,  and  C.  0.  Gerberding,  who  preceded 
him  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Nisbet  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  about  the 
year  1817.  His  parents  were  of  high  respectability  and 
considerable  fortune,  and  he  enjoyed  during  youth  every 
desirable  opportunity  for  that  intellectual  training  which 
developed  his  naturally  vigorous  mind  to  form  a  very  use- 
ful character.  On  arriving  at  the  proper  age,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  after  graduating,  traveled  over 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  a  prominent  Glasgow  firm  of  lawyers. 
He  was  more  inclined  to  seek  literary  pursuits  than  to  con- 
tend for  the  rights  of  clients  in  the  legal  tribunals,  and 
always  abstained  from  appearing  as  an  advocate.  His 
strong  tendency  to  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact,  known 
to  only  a  few  intimate  friends,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
an  elaborate  and  meritorious  novel,  published  before  leav- 
ing Scotland,  under  the  title  of  llie  Sei/je  of  Palmyra.  He 
always  cherished  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  some 
literary  work  that  might  give  him  a  permanent  reputation. 
In  about  the  year  1852,  having  previously  lost  a  consid- 
erable property  by  an  unfortunate  investment  in  railroad 
stock,  he  decided  to  seek  a  reparation  of  his  fortune  in 
some  remote  portion  of  the  world,  where  there  might  be 
better  opportunities  for  profitable  personal  exertign  than 
in  his  native  land.  With  this  view  he  first  visited  Austra- 
lia, but  was  disappointed  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  there  pre- 
sented, and  after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  inspecting  the 
gold  mines,  returned  to  England.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
set  sail  for  California,  where  he  arrived  in  November, 
1852.  In  San  Francisco  he  first  found  emplo>nnent  in 
writing  a  work  historical  and  descriptive  of  this  city — the 
well  known  Annah  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  authorship  of 
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which  Frank  Soul6,  Esq,,  and  Di\  J.  IL  Gihoii  were  as- 
»0€iated,  though  Mr.  Nisbct  did  a  large  part  of  the  work. 
The  writing  for  this  was  very  hasty,  and  he  never  attach- 
ed any  value  to  it,  although  time  is  giving  it  eonsiderable 
interest.  While  engaged  on  the  Annuh  his  industry,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  power  thorouglily  to  perform 
great  intellectual  labor,  at  once  surprised  and  delighted 
his  employers  and  associates  in  the  book,  one  of  whom, 
Mr,  Soule,  about  the  same  time  became  part  ])roprietor 
of  a  prominent  daily  newspaper,  The  Vidlfornia  Vhronide^ 
to  which  circumstance  is  due  the  fact  tliat  Mr,  Nisbet, 
while  still  engaged  on  the  Anmth^  was  transferred  to  a 
desk  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  that  paper.  He  continued 
in  that  position  until  March,  1850,  when,  at  the  solicitation 
of  James  King  of  Wm*,  he  accepted  a  higher  position  on  the 
lyiiHetirij  and  ultimately  l>eeame  one  of  its  proprietors. 
For  nine  years  afterward^  until  the  date  of  his  fatal  voy- 
age, he  fiUed  the  position  of  supervising  editor  of  the 
Bidktiti^  evincing  gi^eat  industry,  taste,  judgment  and  de- 
votion. He  was  a  purist  in  the  matter  of  selections  and 
language,  a  singularly  independent  critic  in  literature, 
music  and  the  drama,  and  master  of  a  terse,  vigorous  Eng- 
lish style.  His  theory  of  journalism  was  above  passion 
and  personality,  and  conformed  to  the  honorable  rules 
which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  gentlemen.  Although 
he  did  not  write  the  leading  editorials,  and  never  wrote  on 
political  topics  at  all,  confining  his  labors  almost  exclus- 
ively to  the  news  desk  and  the  supervision  of  other  de- 
partments, he  used  his  iniluence  to  modify  the  asperities 
of  contests  that  the  paper  could  not  avoid.  Puffery  in 
any  degree  found  in  him  a  stern  foe.  and  lie  was  almost 
morbidly  sensitive  lest  the  paper  should  be  prostituted  to 
unworthy  uses,  its  reading  columns  made  a  medium  for 
personal  or  business  matters,  or  its  advertising  columns 
opened  to  any  kind  of  impurity.  He  elevated  the  paper 
into  an  ideal  institution,  with  a  strict  code  of  morals  to 
which  all  were  made  to  conform.  In  his  own  character 
he  possessed  the  best  elements  to  maintain  the  peculiar 
authority  he  exercised  in  the  office.  He  led  a  pure  and 
chaste  life,  free  from  every  vice,  and  was  possessed  of  a 
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singuUirly  robust  eonstitution.  "  His  innate  love  of  justice 
was  so  great  that  no  personal  friendsliip  could  tempt  him 
to  desert  the  right  or  excuse  a  wrong;  and  yet  he  loved  his 
friends  with  n  devotion  that  was  not  counterbalanced  by 
hatred  for  enemies.  Xo  journalii^t  of  this  country  was 
ever  so  continuously  reiiled  for  the  faults  or  pretended 
faults  of  others,  and  yet  he  would  not  deviate  in  the  slight- 
est degi'ee  from  the  straight  line  to  seek  redress  for  an  in- 
Jury.  Those  who  made  themselves  his  enemies  he  washed 
to  forget  and  dismiss  from  recollection.  If  he  had  a 
weakness,  it  was  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  his  personal 
honor.  He  freely  confessed  that  he  could  never  clothe 
himself  in  iron  mail  so  as  not  to  feel  the  effects  of  unjust 
criticism—indulgence  in  which  lie  characterized  as  pecu- 
liarly American — and  this  sensitiveness  becoming  known 
to  newspaper  men  generally,  served  to  incite  attacks  from 
that  class  of  them  who,  having  no  independent  reasoning 
powers  or  ideas  of  justice,  are  ever  seeking  opportunities 
for  notoriety  by  stinging  whatever  innocent  and  unresist- 
ing objects  can  be  made  to  feel  their  spite/'  Although,  as 
stated  above,  he  was  not  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
paper,  and  was  not  responsible  for  its  political  course,  ho 
was  yet  lield  accountable,  during  several  years,  for  what- 
ever in  its  columns  provoked  animosity,  and  was  mad 
the  victim  of  some  of  the  crudest  slander.  When  he  died, 
his  surviving  partners  said  of  him  :  *'lt  is  due  to  justice 
that  we  now  admit  and  chronicle  the  fact^  that  any  excel- 
lencies which  the  Bulkiin  has  heretofore  possessed  result- 
ed frooi  Mr.  Nisbet's  labors  more  than  from  those  of  any 
other  person,  while  he  is  perhaps  responsible  for  fewer  of 
its  faults  than  any  of  the  other  writers  that  were  imme- 
diately associated  with  him.  It  was  his  labor  that  made 
the  BtiUelin  instructive  and  attractive  in  its  news  and  lit- 
erary departments  ;  his  finisliing  strokes  were  seen  in  al- 
most every  column,  all  of  which  he  made  consistent  one 
with  the  other.  The  editorials  upon  local  and  national 
politics  and  upon  the  passing  topics  of  the  day,  manj^  of 
which  have  doubtless  provoked  a  multitude  of  resent- 
ments, were  none  of  them  the  production  of  Mr.  Nisbet. 
He  engaged  in  no  strife,  assailed  no  one,  was  ofTensive  to  no 
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one,  but  was  useful  anrl  serviceable  to  his  partners,  of  val- 
ue to  the  State  and  «otmtry,  and  an  honor  to  hia  kind. 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Nisbet,  and  particularly  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  adorned  on  this  coast,  seldom  gain  appre- 
ciation or  reward  from  the  busy  world,  that  knows  so  little 
how  much  it  is  their  debtor.  They  devote  their  lives  to 
constixnt  labors  which  are  the  most  exacting  upon  body 
and  brain,  and  require  a  large  amount  of  self-abnegation, 
and  their  quiet,  modest  usefulness  is  disregarded  amid  the 
selfish  excitements  and  ]}assions  that  whirl  about  them. 
Happy,  indeed,  are  they  if  slander  and  abuse  do  not  dis- 
turb their  still  lives,  and  follow  them  to  the  grave.  But 
we  believe  that  in  spite  of  his  own  sensitive  and  retiring 
nature,  our  departed  friend  and  co-worker  was  better 
appreciated  in  this  community  than  he  himself  knew, 
iid  will  be  sincerely  regretted  by  all  whose  natures  sym- 
juthize  with  what  is  most  pure  and  lofty  in  our  common 
humanity/' 


^^^^ Franklin  Tcthill,  one  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  partners  and 
^—editorial  associates  in  the  Bulletin^  died  in  New  York  on 
^Khe  27th  of  August,  1865 — the  same  day  that  the  latter's 
^fcemains  were  conveyed  to  their  final  resting-place  in  Ban 
^■Francisco.     He  left  this  city  in  October,  1804,  for  a  trip 
through  Europe,  hoping  to  recover  from  an  organic  dis- 
ease which  had  long  preyed  upon  his  health,     lie  return- 
ed to  New  York  in  July,  18(35.  after  a  rapid  and  pleasant 
journey  through  England,  FrancCj  Spain,  Italy,  and  some 
of    the    German    States,    apparently  almost   restored  to 
health,  and  conlident  of  his  ability  to  return  at  an  early 
[     day  to  his  editorial  post.     But  while  engaged  in  correct- 
■^ng  the  proofs  of  his  History  of  California^  which  was  then 
^Being  printed  in  New  York,  he  was  seized  with  a  relapse 
^pkud  soon  passed  away.     The  Bidldiu  published  the  follow- 
"ing  sketch  of  his  life  : 

Dr.  Tnthill  was  born  April  3d,  1822,  in  SufTolk  county, 
on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  of  a  highly  respectable 
family,  which  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Island. 
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He   entered  college  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  and 
graduated    when    eighteen.       He   subsequently    studiedl 
medicine   under  such    distinguished    Professors   as   the 
late  Valentiiie  Mott,   Sr.,  Doctors  Draper,  Rerere,  and 
their  associates,  and  graduated  at  the  New  York  Uni-1 
versity  in  184 1.      lie  immediately  began  to  practice  hia 
profession  near  liis  native   place,  and   followed    it  withj 
success  for  seven  years,  taking  to  it  that  conscientioua 
devotion  to  duty,  patience,  kindness,  and  nicety  of  per-^ 
ception,  whieli  are  essential  to  the  ehiiracter  of  a  good^ 
physician,  and  which  in  his  character  were  always  leading  ' 
traits*     Without  tlie  least  obtrusiveness  or  desire  for  pub- 
licity, Dr.  Tuthill  became,  through  his  genial  nature,  hiaj 
intelligcneey  and  his  zealous  attention  to  the  best  interests! 
of  the   eunununity,  a  very  popular   man.     Although  a 
Whig  in  politics,  he  was  for  five  successive  years  appointed 
Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  a  Deniocmtir  Board 
of  Supervisors.     In  1860,  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome 
majority  to   represent   his  district   in  the  Assembly  of 
New  Yorkj  and  was  the  first  Whig,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, ever  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  that  ancient  strong- j 
hold  of  Democracy,     While  in  the  Legislature,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ability  and  tact  in  debate,  by  his 
industry,  by  his  i.itegrity  amidst  much  corruj)tioH,  and  byi 
his  earnest  labors  in  favor  of  the  revised  Sc^hool  Act,  a 
measure  of  gi'eat  benefit  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  Empire  State,  the  passage  of  which  was  large- 
ly the  fruit  of  his  exertions.     He  was  also  an  earnest  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  canal  enlargement  policy,  the 
Buccess  of  which,  despite  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy at  a  special  legislative  sessioUy  greatly  increased  I 
the  commerce  anrl  weaUh  of  the  State.     He  strove  to  gefej 
through  a  bill  legalizing  dissection  of  the  bumart  l)ody,  aaj 
a  means  to  facilitate  anatomical    studies,  in  eiuiformityj 
with  the  practice  in  some  foreign  countries;  but  tlie  meas- 
ure was  killed  by  amendments  after  it  passed  the  pre- 
liminary stage  in  both  Houses,  though  it  became  a  law 
a  year  or  two  later.     He  made  a  lengthy  report  upon  an 
absurd  petition  to  make  bleeding  in  medical  practice  a 
penal  offence,  provoking  thereby  a  spirited  discussioii  in 
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English 


^  rofessinn  at  home  and  abroadj  and  a  slasli 

P which  extended  ihrough  three  niunbers  of  the 
Vuarterlij — an  organ  of  the  Chrono-Tliormalists. 
I      While  a  member  of  the  Legiskture,  Dr.  Tuthill  re- 
moved to  New  York,  intending  to  resmne  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  that  city;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  fol- 

Kowed  his  stronger  bent  to  Hterary  pursuits,  and  l)ecame 
me  of  the  editors  of  the  Daily  fimis^  m  which  position 
he  labored  until  1859  with  peculiar  ability  and  yiiccesi. 
Indeed,  he  developed  the  most  admirable  capacity  for  jour- 
nalism, and  gave  to  it  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  He 
crmtinued  in  his  new  sphere  his  intercBt  in  popular  educa- 
tion, and  was  an  active  friend  of  medical  science  and  of 
the  various  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city,  showing 
the  most  liberal  feeling  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  wo- 
men to  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  medical  eduea- 
titui  aftbrded  by  the  clinics  and  colleges.  lie  was  cred- 
ited with  exercising  a  decided  influence  upon  rniniicipul 
aflairs,  and  urged  with  great  ability  some  of  most  impor- 
tiint  measures  of  public  policy,  including  the  new  City 
Hall,  the  Ceutral  Park,  and  other  public  improvements* 
Ue  probably  did  more  by  his  articles  in  the  Timm  than 
_jmy  other  person  to  convince  the  people  and  the  autliori- 
Hlies  of  that  city  of  the  value  and  need  of  a  great  park, 
^and  to  induce  the  action  which  resulted  in  creating  what 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  finest  city  parks  in  the  world. 
His  facts  and  arguments  were  so  pertinent  and  well  ar- 
ranged, his  style  so  pointed,  yet  graceful  and  attractive, 
_that  whatever  he  uTote  on  local  topics  was  sure  to  be  read 
^putentively  by  all,  and  to  secure  through  cotcmporary 
journals  a  wider  circulation  than  even  the  vast  edition  of 

tlie  Tivies  could  secure. 
Uis  public  spirit  and  usefulness  led  to  his  being  elect- 
d  to  the  Legislature  from  New  York  city  in  1858^  when 
e  again  became  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  measures 
f  vital  importance  to  the  State,  and  for  the  rare  grace, 
met  and  ability  with  which  lie  advocated  them  in  debate. 
At  this  time,  also,  he  was  among  the  most  earnest  of  the 
early  Republicans*  His  instincts  were  always  opposed  to 
elaveryy  as  to  every  other  form  of  injustice,  and  lie  had 
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watched  with  concern  the  rotrogressive  policy  on  this 
question  of  the  Sauthern  Democnicy.  Ilis  opposition  to 
slavery  extension  was  earnest  and  radical,  without  a  trace 
of  fanaticism.  On  this  subject  ho  agreed  in  opinion  with 
tlmi  lUr-sighiod  and  cool-headed  statesman,  Gov.  Seward^ 
whose  personal  friendship  he  enjoyed,  and  of  whose  poli- 
cy the  Ttmes  has  always  l»een  an  able  defender.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  be  gladdened,  as  over  a  private  joy,  at  the 
final  and  complete  removal  of  the  nation's  shame,  without 
wrnng-doing  or  rashness  on  the  part  of  the  Goveniment 
which  he  loved. 

Dr.  Tuthill  came  to  San  FranciscOy  and  his  connection 
with  the  iiw/fe/tM  commenced  J  about  November^  1859.  In 
January t  1802,  ho  purchased  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
establishment.  While  he  remained  in  the  State  he  was 
constantly  engaged  as  a  writer  of  editorials  or  general-in- 
fonuation  articles  for  the  sectmd  and  third  pages  of  this 
journal,  or  as  legislative  correspondent  from  Sacramento. 
In  whieliever  capacity  he  labored^  his  work  was  brilliantly 
exeeuttMb  His  mind  sparkled  with  geniuSj  and  his  frail 
physical  system  obeyed  its  demands  by  almost  ceaseless  la- 
bor, until,  alas  !  the  body  wore  out  at  the  earl}^  age  of 
forty«three.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  sleep,  for 
fear  some  valuable  thought  might  be  lost  for  the  want  of 
a  ready  hand  to  record  it.  Coming  to  California  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  this  office^  he  resolved  to 
make  his  permanent  home  here,  and  at  once  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  the  coimtry.  He  speedily  made  himself  familiar 
with  every  institution  and  capability  of  the  StatCj  and 
within  a  year  after  his  arrival  possessed  an  amount  of  his- 
torical knowledge  and  local  ini^*rniation  concerning  men 
and  things  that  would  have  shamed  most  pioneers  who 
might  have  ventured  to  compare  knowledge  with  him. 
This  intellectual  achievement  was  accomplished  by  a  vast 
amount  of  dry  and  uninviting  ^4iead  work.''  After  each 
day's  newspaper  labor  had  been  finished,  and  after  his 
evening  entertainments  were  over,  he  devoted  a  large  share 
of  the  night  to  poring  over  the  bound  files  of  old  Califor- 
nia newspapers,  carefully  initing  eacli  fact  and  circum- 
stance that  had  historical  vali 
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Bcfiil  to  him  US  a  journalist.  He  followed  up  this  jirae- 
fece  until  all  the  files  in  the  BuUdhi  otHcCy  in  the  iler- 

mtile  Library,  as  well  as  the  nmss  of  bound  volumes  of 
Newspapers   in  the    Ptate  Libra ry    at  SaeramentOj    were 

ssentially  read  through,  and  their  contents  treasured  in 
his  mind.  It  was  a  w^urk  of  years,  mostly  performed  while 
others  slept. 

The  fruits  of  this  labor  were  largely  enjoyed  Ijy  the 
BuUethi;  but  since  Dr.  Tuthiil  left  California,  the  fact 
has  been  ascertained  that  he  had  a  higher  timbition  to 
gratify  than  could  be  gained  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and 
which  accounts  for  his  persevering  investigation.  It 
seems  that  while  he  was  performing  an  extra<ndinary 
amount  of  intellectual  labor  in  connection  with  this  jour- 
nal— and  wliile  as  an  active  eliureh  member,  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  schools,  occasional  lecturer  before  benevolent 
institutions  and  temperance  societicSj  his  leisure  hours 
were  apparently  full}^  employed — he  was  engaged  in  still 
another  labor,  wdiich  absorbed  the  highest  capacities  of 
his  mind.  He  was  devoting  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  day  to  collecting  materials  for  and  waiting  a  history 
of  California.  What  the  scope  and  design  of  his  history 
may  have  been  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  further 
tlian  the  title  imports,  for  he  seems  to  have  admitted  no 
one  into  his  confidence  on  the  subject,  outside  of  his 
family  and  the  publisher  wdiom  he  consulted.  We  learn 
to-day,  for  the  first  time,  that  when  Dr.  Tutbill  left  Cali- 
fornia he  took  with  him  the  manuscript  copy  of  his 
history,  embracing  matter  enough  for  a  large  volume, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  in  New 
York  before  he  left  that  city  for  Europe.  While  trav- 
eling in  foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  he  visited  the 
principal  libraries  where  manuscripts  concerning  tlic  early 
history  of  California  are  preserved,  and  it  is  presumable 
that  his  history  is  to  be  enriched  and  made  authentic 
by  much  valuable  data  not  hitherto  published.  After 
his  return  to  New  York  from  Europe,  he  w^as  employing 
his  time  in  superintending  the  printing  of  his  book,  w^hen 
death  terminated  his  earthly  duties.  We  can  assume 
with  certainty,  however,  that  his  history  is  written  with 
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tlie  saiiio  purity,  clearness,  compactness  aiitl  grace  wme 
cliaraelerized  his  .stylo  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  whic! 
lent  a  charm  to  ever34hing  that  came  from  his  pen. 

Ill  our  invigorating  cJimate,  and  surrounded    by  th 
fascinating  circumstances  of  life  in  a  new  country,   h 
seemed  to  develop  in  the  course  of  liis  newspaper  writ 
ing  a  diiTorent  and  higher  capacity.     The  critical  reader 
of  the  BnUetuis  columns  while  he  was  employed  upon 
them,  will  remember  the  keen  wit,  the  playful  faney^  th 
original  and  apposite  illustrations,  the  abundant  flow  of 
huniur^   the  fund  of   infurmation,  the  felieitous  use  of 
words,  which  gave  beauty  and  influence  to  his  daily  pro- 
ductions.    Tliese  traits  were  observable  in  all   he  did^ 
either  as  editor,  correspondent  or  reporter.     His  reports 
of  public  meetings,  speeches  and  debates  were  peculiarly 
grapliir,  picturesrpie  and  entertaining,  giving  the  very  life 
and  spirit  of  the  scenes  or  utterances  reproduced.     His 
happy  reports  of  the   earliest  lectures  and  sermons  of 
Thcinuis  ;>tarr  King  first  introduced  and  popularized  on 
this  coast  that  distinguished  man,  who  acknowledged  to 
Dr.  Tiitbill  liow  much  he  esteemed  this  brilliant  labor  in 
his  1>ehalf,  and  who  also  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
Doctor  s  own  rare  merit  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  often  called  upon  to  serve  some      ^ 
charitable,  religious  or  literary  institutions  in  this  city.  ^H 
His  gifts  were  fatal  to   him:  for  while   he  was   entirely ^^ 
averse  to  display,  and  never  courted  notice  in  any  man- 
ner, he  loved  to  do  with  all  his  might  what  his  heart  and 
intellect  prompted,  and  thus  sacrificed  the  physical  vigor 
that  could  alone  sustain  him  even  at  the  single  task  of 
journalism. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  recently  labored  with 
Dr.  Tuthill  in  connection  with  this  journal,  to  adequately 
express  their  high  appreciation  of  his  eliaracter.  or  the 
depth  of  their  sorrow  at  his  loss.  Ntme  but  those  who 
knew  his  pure  and  guileless  nature,  his  genial  ways,  his 
unvarying  elieerfuluess,  his  truthfulness,  his  benevolence, 
his  utter  lack  of  Tnalicious  or  sinister  traits,  can  under- 
stand liow  he  was  beloved  and  how  keenly  his  loss  is  felt. 
But  it  is  some  consolation  to  retlcct  that  a  very  large  uum< 
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ber  of  people  in  this  State  knew  him  personally,  many 
of  them  intimately — for  he  was  accessible  to  all — and  that 
they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  recognized  him  as  a  friend,  while 
they  appreciated  his  great  value  to  society.  No  man  in 
his  position  could  have  enjoyed  more  of  public  esteem 
than  he  had  earned.  In  the  church  where  he  regularly 
attended,  and  in  the  private  circles  drawn  around  him,  he 
was  sincerely  beloved.  Whatever  antagonisms  were  pro- 
voked by  the  course  of  the  Bulletin  on  public  questions, 
never  extended  to  him  personally;  and  yet  he  made  no 
concessions  of  principle  or  action  to  win  the  esteem  that 
everywhere  flowed  to  him,  and  which  we  are  sure  must 
have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  his  feelings.  His  writings 
and  his  daily  walks  were  guided  by  convictions  of  duty, 
and  his  life  has  been  offered  on  its  shrine. 


SERRANUS  CLINTON  HASTINGS, 


Py    JHOMAS    f  •  ^ADDEN, 


THE  ancestry  of  this  gentleman  can  be  traced  to  times 
fur  remote.  He  is  a  lineal  deseenfkni  of  tire  Gen- 
eral of  bi.s  name  who  led  tlie  Danish  fnrces  intt»  Eiighni(l 
during  the  Ileptareliy.  Ilia  grandfather  emifrnited  from 
Englimd  to  Rhode  iHland  early  in  the  .seven teentli  cen- 
tury. Ilis  father,  llobert  Collins  llasting,^,  a  man  of 
con8ideraJ)le  intelligence,  was  bred  a  nieehanic,  but  his 
ardent  temper  drew  him  away  from  Iii;*  laboriou.^  pursuits 
to  a  wider  held  and  higher  sphere  of  usefuhiess.  During 
the  War  of  1812,  he  commanded  a  comiiany  of  soldiers 
at  Saekett/n  Harbor.  Ue  was  conspicuous  in  tlie  exciting 
political  events  of  his  day,  and  wai*  a  firm  friend  and  mji' 
porter  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  After  that  noble  patron  of 
virtue,  learniiiL^  and  labor,  he  named  bis  son.  His  wife 
(mother  of  tS»  Clinton)  was  a  Jfiss  lirayton,  of  the  pioneer 
fomily  of  that  name,  who  were  the  lirst  settlers  of  Jef- 
ferson and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  New  York. 

Serranus  Clinton  Hastings  was  born  in  JeflTerson 
county,  New  York,  Nov.  22d,  1814.  In  early  youth,  he 
passed  six  years  in  study  at  Governcur  Academy.  At 
the  age  uf  twenty,  he  became  the  prineijial  of  tlie  Norwich 
Academy,  Chenango  county,  New  Yr^rk.  This  jiosition, 
after  one  yearns  8uccessful  teaelting,  he  resigned,  luiving 
introihu-ed  the  Ihimiltonian  system  t^f  instruction  in  the 
languages,  tlie  Angletean  system  of  mathematicSj  and 
other  branches  of  education. 
2S 
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He  commenced  the  8tucly  of  law  with  Charles  Thorpe, 
Esq.,  of  Norwich.     In  the  office  of   this  genthniian  h^i 
prosecuted  his  studies  onl3^  a  few  months,  when,  in  1SS4^| 
he  emigrated  to  Lawreuceburg,  Indiana,  where,  in  the 
office  iif  Daniel  8.  Majors,  Esq.,  he  conipleterl  Ins  lega^ 
studies.     He  did  nut  enter  inimediatelyupon  his  profe^ 
sional  lalK^rs.     During  t!ie  !>itter  iiresidential  contest 
1836,  he  edited  the  Laliana  Signal^  an  influential  journa 
which  gave  a  spirited  and  effective  support  to  Martin  Van 
Buren. 

In  December,  1836,  Mr.  Hastings  resumed  his  marel 
westward.  Arriving  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  he  presented 
himself  to  Jutlge  Porter,  of  tlie  Circuit  Courts  and  stood 
the  test  of  a  se^  ere  legal  examination  at  the  hands  of  that 
able  jurist,  H 

He  continued  liis  journey  until  he  reached  llie  iilack 
Hawk  Furehase,  (now  the  State  of  Iowa)  and  arrivetl  at 
Burlington  in  January,  1837.     In  the  following  spring  he 
took  up  his  resi(b,nice  on  the  western  l>ank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippij  where  has  since  sprung  up  the  city  of  Musc^atinCj^ 
Iowa.     At   that   time  this  vast  stretch  of  country  waflH 
attached  to  the  Torritory  of  Wisconsiu  for  judicial  pur- 
poses.     Mr.   Hastings   now  resolved   to   commence  the 
practice  of  the  profession  for  which  he  had  prepared  him- 
self.    He  was  examined  \yy  Judge  Irwin,  by  whom  he  wa 
adnntted  tn  the  bar  in  1837.     Shortly  afterwards,  hew 
commissioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Gov.  Dodge 
Wisconsin,  with  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  eountrjT 
lying  between  Burlington  and  Davenport,  a  distance  oJ^_ 
ninety  miles.     The  western  limit  of  his  jurisdiction  bein|H 
undeRued,  the  grasping  young  magistrate,  for   his  own 
satisfaction,  lixed  it  at  the  Pacific  0cm n — not  having  ih^ 
fear  of  Mexico  before  his  eyes.     He  had  but  one  ca8 
during  his    term  of  tiilice — a  criminal  charge  against 
man,  who  was  found  guilty  by  the  Justice  of  stealing  $S 
from  a  citizen  ami  $3  fnun  the  court.     The  sentence  wa 
tliat  tlie  prisoner  l>e  taken  to  an  adjacent  grove  and  tier 
to  an  oak  tree,  and  to  receive  upon  his  back  thirty  lashes 
for  the  money  taken  from  the  citizen  and  three  lashes  fa 
the  $3  stolen  from  the  court,  and  to  be  thence  transports 
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arross  ilie  river  to  tho  Illhiois  shore  jind  banished  from 
the  Territory  for  ever;  wliich  sentence,  in  presence  of 
the  court  and  o!"  all  the  people,  was  duly  and  formally 
executed. 

On  June  12th,  1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Territory.  Mr.  Hastings  became  tlie  Democratic  candidate 
of  his  district  for  tlie  first  Lej^ishiture  to  assemble  under 
the  Territorial  Uo vernment.  After  a  very  spirited  contest, 
he  was  elected. 

From  time  to  time  thereafter,  and  nntil  184G,  (w^hen 
Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union)  ih\  Hastings  con- 
tinued in  pul)lic  life,  representing  his  constituents  either 
in  the  House  orConneih  During  one  of  these  sessions 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Council,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  dis- 
charged with  great  dispatch.  During  another  session, 
while  a  member  of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee,  and  asso* 
ciated  with  Hon.  James  W,  Grimes,  since  United  States 
Senator,  he  reported  from  tlie  committee  the  celebnited 
statute  known  in  Oregon  and  Iowa  for  many  years  as  the 
Bine  Booh  This  work  was  accomplished  in  ninety  days, 
the  limit  of  a  legislative  session.  It  was  also  during  one 
of  these  sessions  that  occurred  what  is  known  in  the 
history  of  Iowa  as  the  ^*J/t^som  WarJ'  This  ''war" 
originated  in  the  attempt  of  tlie  shcrilf  of  Clark  county, 
Missouri,  ami  other  Missouri  officials,  to  collect  taxes 
within  the  t(UTitorial  limits  of  Iowa.  Grov.  Boggs  of 
Missouri  and  (Jov,  Lucas  of  Iowa  were  tlio  acknowledged 
and  opposing  leaders.  Mr.  Hastings  took  an  active  part 
in  this  conflict.  He  left  liis  seat  in  the  Legislature,  re- 
paired to  MuHciitine,  and  took  command  of  the  **  Mus- 
catine Dragoons''  and  three  companies  of  militia*  With- 
out tents  or  sufficient  clothing,  with  no  arms  except 
pistols  and  bowie-knives,  no  forage  for  Ids  animals,  and 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  for  his  men,  he  led  his  forces  in 
the  heart  of  a  stern  and  bleak  winter  entirely  through 
the '■  enemy's  country"  towards  the  southern  boundary 
of  Missouri.  The  resvdt  of  this  campaign  was  the  blood- 
less but  glorious  capture  of  the  obuo.\ioLis  sheriif,  who 
was  taken  triumphantly  back  to  the  outraged   soil  of 
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Iowa,  and  lod^'od  in  the  Muscatine  eoiinty  jail.  Before 
Major  iliistiug^  could  agiiin  cross  the  Missouri  line,  where 
the  Missouri  forces  were  preparing  to  meet  him,  the 
dilBciiltie>s  were  adjusted  and  peace  fully  restorod, 

Sliortly  after  the  terminaiit>n  of  thia  serio-comic 
canipaigu,  Major  Hastings  wa8  appointed  cm  the  Gover- 
nor's stair,  with  the  rank  of  Major  of  Militia. 

Early  in  184G,  a  couvention  of  the  people  of  Iowa 
assembled  at  the  Capitol,  and  accepted  the  boundaries 
proposed  by  Cfmgress  for  the  new  State.  Major  Hastings 
was  unanimously  nominated  for  Congress,  and  elected 
subsequently  by  tlie  people, 

Iowa  being  admitted  int()  the  Unitm,  December  2Stli, 
I84G,  Major  Hastings  took  his  seat  as  her  rejn^esentative 
in  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress.  With  one  exception,  he 
was  the  ycuingest  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives^— a  body  noted  for  the  virtues  and  talents  of  its 
meml»ers.  John  Quiney  Adams  had  not  yet  been  re- 
nnjved  from  the  theatre  of  his  great  triumphs.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Andrew  JohnsoUjand  other 
bright  names,  shone  on  the  roll  of  members* 

In  January,  184S,  Major  Hastings  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  tlie  Suprenic  Court  of  It>wa»  He  held  this 
posititm  a  little  more  tluui  one  year,  when  he  resigned 
for  th<*  purpr>se  of  emigrating  to  (California,  He  arrived 
in  this  State  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  settled  at  Uenicia, 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by 
the  Legislature  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
served  out  his  term  of  two  years. 

In  1851,  Judge  Hastings  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Attorney  General,  to  which  position  he 
was  elected  l)y  the  people,  receiving  tlie  highest  vote  cast 
at  the  election,  except  that  given  to  the  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer  on  tlie  same  ticket,  Major  Richard  Roman, 
Ttiis  vote  was  considered  highly  ctuiiplimentary,  as  the 
field  was  occupied  stdely  by  his  Whig  opponent,  who 
eloquently  canvassed  the  State.     At  the  end  of  his  two 
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lildren — four  boys  and  four  girls.  He  is  a  man  of  nerv- 
ous, active  teinpeniment,  genial  manners,  and  agreeable 
presence.  He  is  tall  in  stature  and  of  powerfnl  build, 
possessing  great  physical  endurance.  He  is  a  ready  and 
racy  deliat^i^r,  l>nt  lays  no  claims  to  oratory.  He  i8  not 
particularly  adapted  to  the  Icgtil  profession,  and  his  nature 
rel>eis  agiunst  the  restraints  of  judicial  oflice.  His  k^gal 
attainments  are,  however,  considerable.  He  is  a  fine 
Latin  scholar.  His  conduct  and  decisions,  as  tlie  Liglu^st 
judicial  functionary  of  two  States,  have  been  generally 
commended,  and  not  once,  in  oiu*  presence  or  to  our 
knowledge,  condemned.  His  couversatitm  is  decidedly 
entertaining,  and  at  times  iufuscfl  with  wit  and  humor. 
His  heart  cannot  grow  old.  Fulitics  and  finances  gene- 
rally engross  his  thoughts. 

While  wearing  the  lionors  and  cares  of  office,  whirling 
in  the  dixzy  round  of  political  agitation,  he  always  hus- 
banded his  resources,  and  managed  tii^l  private  business 
affairs  with  consummate  wisdom.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
jdimeers  of  t\difi>rnia  who  grasped  the  goMen  oppor- 
tunity offered  liy  the  (lush,  exciting  times  when  the  k>tate 
was  in  her  infancy,  to  lay  liroad  and  deep  the  foundatitms 
of  their  future  wealtli.  His  entire  career,  whether  viewed 
from  a  political  or  (ioancial  standpoint,  has  been  one  of 
unbroken,  almost  marvehms  success. 

Judge  Hastings  was  the  guest  of  Gov,  Seward  in  his 
tour  of  observation  through  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Alaska,  in  the  summer  of  1861);  and  private  duties  in- 
terfered to  prevent  him  accompanying  that  great  friend 
of  the  Pacific  coast  in  his  jotirney  through  our  sister 
Republic.  He  is  addicted  to  travel,  and,  since  he  left 
puldi<*  olliee,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  winch  could  be 
spared  from  the  proper  conducting  of  his  children's  edu- 
cation and  the  management  of  his  estates,  has  been  spent 
in  extended  visits  to  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 
His  residence  is  at  San  Francisco. 


JAMES  WILLIS  NESMITH. 


^Y    THE   ^DITOR 


THIS  early  pioneer  of  Oregon  occupies  a  prominent 
place  among  the  representative  men  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  public  men  who 
sought  the  extreme  west,  impelled  more  liy  the  love  of 
ad%"entnre  than  by  a  thirst  for  fame  or  furtune.  He  came 
to  these  shores  when  a  very  young  man,  hjug  liefore  the 
discovery  uf  gold  in  Calilbrnia,  and  inade  hit*  home  in 
OregoUj  where  he  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life. 

His  remote  paternal  ancestors  migrated  from  Argyle- 
shire,  in  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  about  the  year  1012.  His  great,  greatgrand- 
father, James  Xesmithj  emigrated  from  the  valley  of  the 
river  Bann^  in  North  Ireland,  to  America,  in  1718. 
He  was  one  of  the  fir:?t  sixteen  settlers  in  tlie  town  nf 
Londonderry,  New  nanipshire.  In  this  town  the  father 
of  James  Willis  was  born,  and  passed  his  early  boyhood. 
Before  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  moved  to  Ae- 
worth.  New  Hampshire*  Afterwards  he  married  a  Jliss 
Willis  of  Elizabetiitown,  New  Jersey,  and  emigrated  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Maine,  Avhere  James  Willis,  their 
only  child,  was  born  July  23d,  1820.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  but  eight  months  old.  At  the  age  of  nine 
yeiirs,  the  boy  was  tlirown  upon  his  own  resources,  his 
father,  who  was  a  merchant  and  trader,  having  been  un- 
fortunate and  reduced  to  poverty  some  years  previous. 
By  hard  work  of  various  kinds  he  kept  himself  above 
nt.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  walked  the  entire  distiince 
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from  Brook.s,  Maine,  to  Aewortb,  New  Iljimpshirc.      Ii 
suinmer,  whenever  he  could  lind  employnumt.  he  workc 
upon  farms,  and  devoted  his  winters  to  study  at  the  dis 
trict  school. 

When    eighteen   years  old  he   left   Cleannont,  New 
IIamps^hire,  witli  nil  his  worldly  goods  paeked  upon  hil" 
back,  and  twenty-live  dollars  in  pocket,  and  tmveled    OE 
foot  to  Al!>any,  New  York.     Tlienee  he  proceeded,  partlj 
on  canal  htKits  and  partly  on  steamboats  as  a  deck  i*as?8en^ 
ger,  to  Cineinnati,  Ohio.     Here  his  funds  gave  out.     lie'' 
obtained   euipluynient  as  a  farm   liand  near  the   Queen 
City,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  work  at  his  old  oc 
cupation,  receiving  twelve  dollars  per  nuuith  for  his  servJ 
ices.      When  tlie  **niehuieholy  days'*  returned,  he  waa 
no  longer  required  upon  the  farm,  and  was  compelled  tc 
look  elsewhere  for  work.     He  soon  secured  a  new  "en- 
gagement" to  cut  cord  wood  ^  at  fifty  cents  per  cord. 

From  183S  until  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Nesmith 
ftdlowed  a  sort  of  nomadic  life  in  the  Htates  of  Illinois, ^J 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  During  this  period  he  learned  th^^^ 
carpenter  trade,  at  which  occupation,  being  of  a  mechan- 
ical turn  of  mind,  he  became  very  prolicient.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1842  and  the  beginning  of  1843,  the 
young  carpenter  assisted  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Scott  J  now  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  a  number  of  men  were 
preparing   to  emigrate  to  Oregon  from   Missouri.      Mr, 
Nesmith  determined  to  join  them.     Ho  had  concluded 
that   his   prospects  of  acquiring  a  competence   by  hard       , 
labor  were  dismal;  and  as  he  loved  the  adventures  inci-^^B 
dent  to  a  frontier  life,  he  gladly  embraced   the   oppor-" 
tunity  which  now  oftered  to  penetrate  the  solitudes  of 
the  wilderness,  and   explore  the  vast  unknown  regions 
whicli  stretched  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri,     The  party 
started  overland  from  Independence.     Among  its  mem- 
bers were  Peter  H.  Burnett,  afterwards  first  Governor  of 
the  Stiitc  of  California,  Pierson  B.  Redding,  Samuel  J. 
Hcnsley,  and  others  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the 
States  of  the  Pacific .     Being  expert  with  the  rifle  and 
the  shot-gun,  Mr.  Nesmith  hunted  for  a  mess  of  six  ofj 
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eight  moiij  whom  he  kept  supplied  with  meat  in  regions 
whore  any  game  could  be  found,  lie  arrived  with  his 
companions  in  the  valley  of  the  Wilhimette,  Oregon^  Oc- 
tober, 1843.  For  two  or  three  years  thereafter  he  worked 
at  the  carpenter' 8  trade.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  determ- 
ined to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  While 
following  his  trade  he  devoted  his  leisure  liours  to  read- 
hig  law. 

In  184G,  Mr.  Nesmith  was  married,  and  settled  on  a 
farm,  which  he  cultivated  for  about  two  years.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  always  cherished  a  fondness  for  the  life  and 
labors  of  a  husbandman.  But  it  was  fippointed  that  he 
should  not  remain  secluded  from  the  observation  of  his 
fellow  men.  From  1840  until  1860  he  served  the  Terri- 
tory and  State  of  Oregon  in  many  and  varied  capacities. 
During  that  period  and  since,  he  has  also  been  engaged 
in  many  varieties  of  business  pursuits:  fanning,  milling 
and  merchandising  have  alternately  received  his  attention. 

In  1848,  lie  was  a  captain  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Indians  of  ifiddle  Oregon,  during  what  was  known  as 
the  *'  Cay  use  War."  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he 
visited  California,  and  worked  for  more  than  twelve 
months  in  the  gold  mines. 

In  1853,  he  served  as  captain  in  the  war  with  the 
Indians  of  Southern  Oregon. 

In  1853  and  1854,  he  was  United  States  Marshal  for 
Oregon, 

In  1856,  he  commanded  a  regiment  during  the  ^vnr 
with  tlie  Yackama  Indians  in  north-eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory. 

In  1857  and  1858,  he  was  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  IVn^  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

His  patience  and  ability  displayed  in  the  management 
of  the  complicated  concerns  of  this  department,  attested 
his  pmctical  wisdom  and  absolute  integrity. 

When  the  memorable  controversy  arose  between 
President  Buchanan  and  Senator  Douglas,  Mr.  Nesmith 
adhered  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  latter,  to  wdiose 
coarse  and  conduct  he  gave  a  hearty  endorsement* 
Though  holding  a  federal  office,  his  sentiments  concern- 
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iiig  the  events  then  disrupting  the  Democmtic  party  wei 
candidly  asserted,  without  malice  yet  without  resei*ve. 

In  June,  18(10,  President  Buchaniui  removed  hi: 
from  the  office  lie  had  held  for  more  than  three  yoarsJ 
and  in  the  administration  of  which  lie  had  given  so  much] 
satisfaction.  Three  months  had  not  elapsed  thereafter,! 
when  the  people  of  Oregon  selected  him  to  represent 
them  in  the  national  councils,  i 

The  Legislature  of  that  State  convened  in  September, 
being  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  elements — the  Dong- J 
las  Democrats,  Administration  Democrats,  and  liepublic-W 
ans,  with  the  lirst-named  party  in  a  small  plurality,     Af-      , 
ter  a  few  ineflectual  bullets,  Mr.  Nesmith  was  elected      | 
United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  from 
the  fouth  of  March,  1861,     Col.  E.  D,  Baker  w^as  chosen 
for  the  short  term  of  five  years.     During  his  Senatorial 
term,  Mr.  Nesmith  served  on  the  committees  on  Militar; 
Aftairs,  Commerce  and  Revohitionary  Claims,     lie  was 
*'War  Democrat/'  and  sujiported  most  f>f  Mr.  Lincohli 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebelliim*     He  op- 
posed the  Emancipation  Proclamation  on  the  ground  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  warrant  its  issuance.     He  be- 
lieved President  Johnson  s  policy  of  reconstruction  was 
right,  and  endorsed  it,      Ue  sympathized  warmly  with 
Mr.  Johnson  in  his  disputes  with  Congress.     In  the  last 
Presidential  election  he  supported  Seymour  and  Blair,  and 

'  the  weight  of  his  name  and  influence,  in  that  election, 
probably  turned  the  well-balanced  scales  in  favor  of  the 
Democracy  in  Oregon, 

I  Mr,  Nesmith  is  an  earnest  and  forcible,  though  not  am 
eloquent  speaker.  He  never  wearies  Ins  auditors,  and 
has  no  difficulty  in  engaging  their  attention,  no  matter  to 
what  subject  he  addresses  himself.     His  bold,  plain  and 

I  emphatic  utternnces  carry  the  conviction  that  ho  is  a  prac-^ 

I  tical  and  truthful  man.     He  is  a  devoted  son  of  the  State 
where  he  has  so  long  lived,  and  his  popularity  is  ver 
great  throughout  the  new  north-west.     The  speech  which^ 
follows  this  sketch,  in  which  he  urged  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Mint  at  Dalles  City,  Oregon,  will  be  found  interesting  on^ 
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a<!Coiint  of  the  view  it  presents  of  tlie  mineral  resinnxes 
of  Oregon,  Wasbingtoii.  ami  Idaho,  while  hi^  luimorous 
attacks  on  the  principal  enemy  of  his  favorite  measure 
render  its  perusal  anything  but  monotonous. 


speech  of  %m.  I*  W.  ^tmxtlu 

DELrVEHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE^  APHIL  IST,  1804, 
OX    THE    PKOrOSlTION    TO    ESTABLISH   A   BRA^'CH    MfNT    AT 

Dalles  City,  Oregon. 

Mr.  President:  Early  in  the  present  session,  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  dutv  U>  tlie  State  which  I  in  part  represent,  I  introduced  the  biH 
which  has  just  been  read;  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance fur  investif^-ation.  That  committee  did  my  colleafjrueg  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  House,  and  myself,  the  honor  to  invite  us  be- 
fore them  to  present  such  facts  as  might  be  within  our  knowledge 
bearing  upon  the  question  nnder  consideration;  and  we  were  not 
without  hope  that  the  reasons  we  then  presented  would  induce  the 
committee  to  give  us  a  favorable  report  upon  a  measure  of  such 
vital  importance  to  oio'  State  as  well  as  to  our  neighborhig  Terri- 
tories of  Washington  and  Idaho. 

It  aiypeai-s  that  the  committee,  deferring  to  a  usage  so  venerable 
as  to  have  almost  become  tlie  common  law^  of  the  Senate,  after  list- 
cuing  to  the  represcaxtations  of  our  delegation,  who  were  supposed 
to  know  soiuethiug  about  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  refen-ed  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreastuT,  who  tac- 
itly admitted  that  he  had  no  information  upon  the  Bubject,  and  who 
in  return  referred  it  to  one  James  Pollock,  Dii'ector  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  and  who  was  the  very  man  who  knew"  less  than  any 
other  party  consulted,  or  likely  to  be  consulted,  about  the  question, 
and  who  has  sent  here  a  communication  adverse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  branch  mint  in  Oregon,  and  from  which  the 
following  luminous  extract  is  made : 

*•  Coinage  h  one  of  ihe>  hi^heflt  and  most  iioportiuit  attributea  of  national  *n:>v- 
ereignty,  and  tth-mltl  ha  t-^tTviaed  unci  controlled  in  Bucli  a  manner  as  will  tend  tu 
•tofn^hen  ratlier  than  weaken  the  natiooal  GoTemment.  It  in  resrif etfuUy  sng- 
geiiteck  whethtfr  tho  pravidiug  of  additioimi  coinagQ  establislimentB  does  not  tend 
to  ward  nAtioiial  diMnte^fratioii/^ 

While  the  fate  of  the  measure  rested  with  the  unbiased  judg- 
ment of  the  honorable  Senators  who  compose  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  had  no  apprehensions  of  anything  but  a  favorable  result;  but 
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when  my  bill  vrtis  sent  on  a  Toyage  of  discovery,  first  to  the 
mates  of  tlie  Treasury'  Department,  and  the  nee  to  the  gfenius  wh( 
presides  over  the  parent  mint  in  the  city  of  "'brotherly  love,"  I  w 
apprehensive  that  I  should  never  agniii  behold  the  fair  proportio: 
of   my  eherished  offspring.      My  worst  fears  have  l>een  realizedj 
My  l>ili  has  returned  from  its  peregrinations  hawked  at,  torn,  nm 
dilapidated  l>y  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  company  it  hi 
kept,  and  its  mangled  remains  are  now  before  me  in  the  8hape  of 
recommendation  for  an  assay  office. 

Before  I  had  ever  beheld  the  American  Congress  I  was  so  ve: 
dant  as  to  suppose  tliat  great  *iuestions  affecting  the  couutry,  or  an 
portion  of  it,  were  decided  by  the  intelligence  and  good  aense  oj 
the  mc^mbers,  without  reference  to  the  narrow,  contracted,  and  an* 
tiquated  prejudices  of  some  old  iogy  of  some  previous  generatiou^l 
whose  ^iews  could  only  be  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  what  migl  " 
be  said  by  an  active,  energetic,  and  successful  competitor  for  th 
capital  prize  at  the  world's  fools'  fair. 

My  constituents  are  an  eminently  practical  and  unsophisticai 
sort  of  people.  Wlu'U  I  return  to  them  I  shall  be  called  upon  h 
give  an  account  of  all  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  done  by  me  in  thii 
body;  and  among  other  things  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  explain  wh 
their  |irayer  for  a  branch  mint  was  not  iTsponded  to.  Well,  sir, 
in  my  shame  and  confusion,  I  shall  have  to  state  that  Mr,  Polloc 
wa«  opposed  to  the  measure.  They  will  uatundly  enough  say,  **We 
sent  >ou  to  the  American  Congress  to  urge  our  claims,  and  cannot 
see  what  Mr.  Pollock  had  to  do  with  the  question/*  You  cannot 
imagine,  Senators,  how  the  people,  in  their  simplicity,  will  1: 
startled  and  surprised  when  I  deliberately  proceed  to  tell  them  th 
before  a  branch  mint  can  be  established  for  the  coinage  of  theii 
gold,  the  bill  must  be  sent  to  one  James  Pollock  for  his  approval  or 
disapproval.  If  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  convince  them  that  this 
Pollock  is  a  coi ordinate  bmnch  of  this  great  and  g*lorious  Govern- 
ment, they  will  very  natiurally  desire  to  know  upon  what  grouiida 
%nd  upon  what  reasons  he  based  his  refusal  to  so  just  a  demand, 
^""hen  I  shall  be  forced  to  unfold  to  tiicm  the  mighty,  profound^ 
*jid  huninous  reasons  of  the  philosopical,  astute,  and  recondii^ 
j.^ollock,  in  this  wise:  **  Oregonians,  you  might  have  had  a  branch 
mint  to  coin  your  gold  and  your  silver  at  your  doors,  and  thus  save 
you  from  a  loss  of  tif  teen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metals 
for  which  you  so  induBtriLiusly  delve  in  the  earth,  and  of  which  you 
are  daily  being  rcd)bed,  either  by  speculators  or  by  reason  of  the  risk, 
expense,  and  delay  incident  to  sending  your  gold  and  silver  ihousaods 
of  miles  away  to  be  coined;  but  the  truth  is,  that  by  some  i-eeondite 
process  beyond  my  comi>rehension,  and  known  only  to  the  great 
pcditical  aiehemiKts,  the  profound  Pollock,  after  submitting  branch 
mints  to  the  torturiiug  process  of  decomposition,  and  analysis,  has 
diseovcred  that  their  component  parts  *  consist  of  treason,  secession^j^H 
withdrawal  from  the  Union/  abrogation  of  constitutional  compacta^^^ 
denial  of  Federal  authority,  disregard  of  oaths,  usliq)atiou  of  na- 
tional prerogatives,  stealiug  of  public  property,  arson,  and  murder,, 
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all  of  which,  when  recombined  into  a  inodeni  bmnch  mint,  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  uU  them  crimes  latterly  koown  aatiisnn/trfrafion! 
Why,  sir,  after  this  lucid  statement  of  the  evils  which  oitr  people  in 
their  simple  credulity  have  iiivoked  upon  their  own  heads,  when 
a^ain  the  people  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  Temton*  pe- 
tition you  for  the  location  of  a  monnter  of  so  hideouH  mien  in  their 
midHt^  you  will  be  enabled  to  sileDce  their  clamors  at  once  by  the 
bare  mention  of  *' Pollock  Disintegration/' or  '*  Disintegi-ation  Pol- 
lock."  Why,  sir,  its  effect  will  be  as  instantaneously  soothing  as 
the  cabalistic  invocation  of  the  '*  ManUowa*'  which  frighicns  the 
young  Indian  to  sleep,  or  the  bare  mention  of  that  devil  in  English 
which  redueesi  white  urchins  to  a  Ktate  of  propriety  if  not  of  Rlum- 
ber,  Mr.  Pollock,  it  would  seem,  hat*  not  only  found  time  to  draw 
his  annual  stipend  with  the  greatest  regularity,  but  hnn  devoted 
Bome  of  his  leisiu-e  hours  to  an  examination  of  the  Cooftlitulion  of 
the  United  States,  upon  which  instrument  he  assumes  to  Ijecome  a 
commentator,  and  with  the  greatest  self-complacenry  proceeds  to 
inform  uh  that  *' coinage  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  impoitant 
attributes  of  national  sovereignty,  and  should  be  exercised  and 
controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  will  tend  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  national  Government, "  and  then  proceeds  to  suggest 
that  **  additional  coinage  establishments  tend  toward  national 
diaintegration . " 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  our  forefathers  in  forming  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  did  define  the  power*j  of  Congress;  and  among 
a  Tftriety  of  specified  objects  placed  within  its  jurisdiction  wm4  that 
"to  coin  money  and  regidate  the  value  thereof;**  but  Mr.  Pollock 
is  the  first  of  the  great  commentators  who  has  found  it  necessaiy  to 
raise  his  warniDg  voice  against  a  liberal  exercise  of  this  **  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  national  sovereignty,'*  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity and  general  welfare  of  a  great  and  poweiful  nation.  His 
profound  reasoning^  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  the  limited 
exercise  of  this  great  prerogative  was  only  a  safe  experiment  when 
conducted  at  the  parent  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  under  bin  own 
personal  care  and  8uper\'ision ;  and  while  no  danger  in  to  be  appre- 
hended from  **  disintegmtion  "  upon  the  slip  of  land  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  yet,  from  gome  occult  reason,  the  most 
dire  and  disastrous  consequences  were  sure  to  follow  the  exercise 
of  this  wonderful  x'O^'t-r  beyond  those  magic  limita 

The  CoDstitution  also  authorizes  Congress  **to  boirow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States/*  and  no  one  seems  disposed  to 
regard  the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  power  as  at  all  dangerous.  It 
also  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to  regulate  fommerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  the  Indian  tribes;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of  liankruptcy; 
to  fix  standards  of  weights  and  nieanures;  to  provide  for  the  j>un- 
ishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cuncnt  coin  of  the 
United  States;  to  establish  post  ofiices  and  post  roads;  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts;  to  constitute  tribunals  in* 
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ferior  to  tlie  Supreme  Couii;  to  declare  war  and  grant  lettenR 
manjue  and  reprisal;  to  niise  and  Bupport  armies.  These  are  hu 
a  few  of  the  great  powers  confided  to  congreHsional  jurisdiction, 
be  exercised  for  the  prosperity  and  development  of  a  great  and  pra 
gressive  people.  It  lias  remained  for  Mr.  Pollock  to  discover  tba 
at  least  one  of  these  great  powers  cannot  be  exercised  beyond  tb 
boundaries  of  his  own  town.  He  mij^dit  with  the  same  pi-upriefc 
propose  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  all  the  rest  wiihin  the  Ran 
narrow  limits. 

Congress  br,ving  availed  itself  of  tlie  constitutional  grant  to  ctm 
money  and  fix  the  value  thereof,  exercised  this  *' highest  and  mog 
important  attribute  of  national  sovereignty*'  by  determining  th^ 
mode  by  which  the  thing  should  be  done.  Its  functions  ceased  fo 
the  time  being  when  the  mint,  or  factory  to  execute  its  mandates 
was  set  in  motion  for  that  puqjose.  Ko  restiictions  were  place 
upon  the  quantity  of  coin  to  bo  made,  that  being  left  to  l>e  deterii 
ined  by  the  quantity  of  material  furnished  for  the  pm*poi*e  au 
the  capacity  of  the  factory  to  work  it  up. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Pollock  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  ever 
time  he  applies  the  necesHary  physical  force  to  the  lever  to  swedg 
a  piece  of  nickel  into  the  shape  of  current  coin,  he  is  any  mor 
exercising  the  *  *  iittributeH  of  national  sovereignty''  than  is  ever 
day  exercised  by  the  stage  driver  who  cracks  his  whip  over  the  tea 
that  draws  the  mail,  or  the  coal-heaver  that  stokes  the  tire  to  gener 
lite  steam  for  its  propulsion  by  water.     All  these  ai'e  simply  doii 
the  physical  labor  necessary  to  accommodate  the  people  with  coii 
and  mails,  in  pursuance  of  different  acts  of  Congress,  predicate 
upon  a  foiidamental  gi'ant  of  power.     The  stage  driver  or  the  stoke 
could  J  with  quite  as  louch  pi'Opriety,  give  us  their  disquisitions  upoj 
the  constitutional  power,  or  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  fixjm  it 
exercise,  by  reason  of  **  disintegration/'  resulting  fi\)m  the  estah 
lishnient  of  new  mail  routes  or  increased  speed  upon  the  old  onea 
a8  Mr.  Pollock  has  for  bis  absurd  attempt  to  prevent  the  peoplg 
upon  the  Paeitic  slope  from  being  accommodated  with  pieces  of  met^i 
fashioned  iiito  money  at  a  Government  factory,  by  virtue  of  pre-ex- 
isting authority. 

Mints,  and  branch  mints,  notwithstanding  all  the  mysterioi] 
dignity  with  which  Mr.  Pollock  attempts  to  sunx)und  them,   ar 
mere  workshops,  or  factories^  established  by  the  Government  foil 
the  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  should  be  located  at  point 
convenient  to  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  in  order  tha 
those  CDgaged  in  that  production  should  enjoy  at  least  some  of  \hB^ 
V»ene6ts  of  tlie  fabrication.     The  man  who  is  so  narrow-minded  and 
seltishly  prejudiced  as  to  desire  to  conhno  tlieir  operation  to  a  singlej 
and  inconvenient  point  in  this  great  country,  so  abounding  in  thfl 
precious   metals,  might  as  reatlily  ui'ge  that   eveiy  iron-foundryJ 
brick -yard,  saw  and  grist  mili,  blacksmith,  hatter,  and  shoemake^f 
shop  necessary  to  accommodate  more  than  thirty  imllions  of  people 
should  be  establiEihed  in  the  same  village,  and  thus  check  any  ' 
dpient  tendency  toward  **disintegi^ation/^ 
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Why,  sir,  when  the  patriotic  people  of  Oregon,  and  Washington 
and  Idaho  Temtoiiea,  read  Polhjck'K  letter,  and  comprehend  that 
his  report  against  their  proposed  branch  mint  is  based  upon  his 
fears  that  so  petty  a  consideration  should  shake  their  lo^-alty  or  in- 
duce them  to  become  traitors  to  their  eonntry  and  their  flag»  they 
will  simply  treat  his  absurd  theories  with  tho  ncorn  and  contempt 
they  deserve.  A  public  officer  who,  in  tho  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century',  could  descend  to  indulge  in  such  imputations  agaiuat  a 
loyal  and  pab-iotic  people,  under  the  guise  of  defending  the  (Jon- 
stitution,  has  about  as  much  conception  of  that  instiaiment  as  the 
grave-worm  has  of  the  intellect  which  once  animated  the  body  upon 
which  it  feeds.  The  author  of  such  vagaiies  could  not  excite  the 
anger  of  a  sensible  people,  who,  if  he  were  present  among  them, 
would  be  moved  by  the  highest  dictates  of  humanity  Emd  philan- 
thropy to  cut  him  for  the  simplea. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  Nebuchadnezzar  fed  upon  grass, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  became  tit  for  beef;  so  from 
analogy  we  may  infer  that  Pollock,  though  he  directs  and  controls 
a  fac^ry  which  he  regards  as  embodying  all  the  attributes  of  na- 
tional  sovereignty,  will  hardly  ever  attain  a  conditiojj  qualifying 
him  for  the  jiroper  exercise  of  those  high  functions. 

^\lien  my  colleagues  and  myself  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  urge  upon  tbetu  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  we 
found  our&elvea  labjiiing  under  some  emban*assment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  conclusive  evidence  in  relation  to  the  quautity  of  gold  being 
produced,  and  likely  to  be  produced,  in  the  region  of  countiy  to  be 
accommodated  by  the  proposed  branch  mint. 

Owing  to  tho  great  distance  which  separates  us  from  our  con- 
stituents, the  delays,  difficulties,  and  nncertuinties  of  communica- 
tion with  them,  and  in  part  to  their  own  cai*elessneBs  and  neglect  to 
forward  the  necessary  data  upon  which  to  predicate  our  statements, 
we  were  only  able  to  furnish  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  res  alts 
of  their  industiy  in  mining  pursuits  duiing  the  last  year.  With  a 
consciousness  that  wo  were  within  bounds,  we  stated  that  our  ex- 
portations  of  gold  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  one  million  dollars  per  month.  When  called  upon  by  the 
honorable  chainoan  of  the  committee  to  submit  our  views  in  writ- 
ing, we  oifered  the  following  communication: 

Washinoton,  Jantiary  20th,  1804. 

Sib  :  At  tlio  BUKRestion  of  tJio  comniUt^^e,  at  its  late  meeting  upon  the  ru1>- 
ject  of  a  braDeh  mint  proi>08cd  tu  Lc  establisked  at  tlie  city  of  Portland,  Btute  of 
Or^on,  the  nudersif^Qcd  subiDit  a  stateroent  of  facts  which  have  indueed  them  to 
tUik  the  passage  of  tho  bill  now  before  you. 

Prelimiiinrj  to  this  we  vnl]  rtiuiirk  thrit,  owinjf  to  the  fact  that  from  the  local 
fiituation  of  the  roinin*^  region  which  will  be  tributary  t*}  the  proposed  bmnoh 
mint,  a  large  whart*  of  tbt>  trpsisnrt)  passes  out  of  ifc  by  private  hantis,  we  ciinnot 
protend  to  givtj  aocurato  tttatistit*a  of  its  mineral  prodmrts.  Tbe  mioeH  li*^  along 
*tbf?  eafikrn  bonndiiry  of  Ori'j^on,  and  ext^ml  Ibeiioe  north  and  iato  the  Britisih 
Po-5aess!oii8,  and  i?aat  to  the  Kuinioit  of  the  Kocky  inoantaiDR.  Tbi»  ref^on  embrac- 
ing aill  of  Idaho  cm  tho  western  slope,  and  a  large  share  of  the  Temtory  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  State  of  Oregon,  finds  its  ooUet  by  way  of  the  Columbki  river,  aiii 
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drawa  its  supplies  by  tin?  same  ebannel.    A  mint  locntecl  ot  the  city  of  Porti 
whicli  in  the  coiiuneV<.:ial  rajirt  of  nil  the  country  tlrained  by  the  t\tlutobiii,  woi 
accummadate  the  whole  of  thU  vast  region*  now  vjipidly  filUug  ^-ith  a  jKfpulatii 
whoa«  principftl,  fdmost  exclusive,  busini^SH  is  tliat  of  tiiininj^'. 

The  Territory  of  Idiiho,  organizefl  hist  Miirth.  did  not  till  within  eighi 
monlhs  oontaiii  to  exceed  livp  hundred  white  jvt  rwons.  In  the  lunuth  ot  C)ctf»l 
last  the  oeusufl  taken  by  the  United  StateH  Marsbcil  nhuwcd  n  i)f>pulutuin  of  thirt; 
four  thousflnd.  This  increnae  fieems  to  indicate  t hut  the  C3tis»ttuce  of  rieh  and  c" 
tensive  mineH  i»  well  establiflhed.  A  fuir,  candid  etftUDIbte  of  tho  }M>pulat]t>n  i: 
giiged  in  mining  and  to  be  i&coommodated  by  thi^  nieitsure  wmild  [>robikbly  (dm-^e  U 
nuinber  at  tifty  thouriund.  And  we  may  ftM  that  in  proportion  to  the  labor  emplo; 
ed,  we  believe  no  minet*  on  the  western  elope  yield  so  well. 

Much  of  the  treasare  talceii  froa  theie  mines  finds  its  way  ont  of  the  couni 
in  the  haiidB  of  private  individizili.  Tlier«  is  no  eommon  place  of  deposit  l( 
it  wh^re  it  can  be  crodit^jd  to  its  Bonrce,  thii»  makintc  it  almost  impo^Hsible  io  e!»timfl 
ItM  iiinonnt  justly.  Tht*  various  express  companies  can  i;ive  the  amount  whi 
they  transport,  but  this  leaves  an  immense  imiount,  which  any  i»ne  knowt^  to  e 
isi  who  is  ftcciuainted  with  the  independt?nt  mode  in  which  a  grt*ftt  many  perso] 
tnwiBact  their  business,  thus  entirely  anaceounted  for.  As  an  instance  of  thift, 
Ittlifi  Portliiud  (Oregon )  pajier  stat^Hthat  the  express  oompuny  brou'^ht  down  by  t] 
daily  steamer  of  the  Columbia  river  only  $1J>U<J  in  gold  dust,  while  the  same  p 
per  gives  the  names  of  two  passcngera  who  bud  over  three  hundred  poutj' 
posaeiiaion,  and  others  mentioned  had  smaller  amounts.  We  wiy,  ther 
while  the  books  and  receipts  of  express  companies  show  the  only  aceur 
ticaon  the  subject,  they  i^ve  no  idea  of  the  vast  resources  in  mineral  ot  Uu?  m;cta< 
the  interests  of  which  will  be  accommodated  by  this  meaBurc. 

Such  data  as  we  have  we  now  submit.  There  are  three  private  assay  offices 
the  city  of  Portland.  The  fonounts  receivetl  by  them,  os  shown  by  their  boo] 
an  abstract  of  which  is  published  in  the  '*  Orej^ouifvn  "  newspaper  for  NovemT 
laet,  from  January  15th,  iHG'i,  to  October  20th,  following,  is  ^:i,4H«J,li»(j.65.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  product  of  gold  we  may  mention  that  one  office, 
making  monthly  stxitement.'s  of  the  amount  received,  guve  for  each  of  the  two 
months  preceding  the  Ittst  ucctiunt  almcwt  double  that  of  those  earlier  in  the  year, 

Mr*  Benjamin  Holkdny.  of  New  York,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  line  of  steam* 
fihipH  plying  between  Han  Franeisco  and  Port  hind,  informs  ns  that  he  hiia  tranfi- 
ported  liom  Portland  an  uverago  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  dolk 
per  month  durini;  the  past  summer  and  iiutumn*     This  statement  di>es  not  iuclui 
the  amounts  in  the  hands  of  passen^'ers,  of  which  be  knew  nothing,  but  which^^ 
owing  to  the  high  iusurance,  wo  must  conclude  were  large. 

There  being  no  regulation  at  the  branch  mint  in  San  Franciaoo  requiring  the 
depositfir  of  bullion  to  deainiaie  whence  it  c^me«  there  is  no  other  mearn* 
oMaining  any  just  estimate  than  by  reports  ttf  the  kind  to  which  we  refer, 
recently  published  rejwrtB  from  San  Fruncisct*,  made  by  a  commercial  bosirtl 
thai  city,  of  tho  amount  of  bidlion  received  there  for  the  past  year,  cretlit.^  Oi 
pon  luid  British  Columbia  with  a  product  of  tive  millions.     This,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  reeeiiitw  by  »hipmentH  and  through  express  companies,  and  hsav 
a  vast  amount — the  wht)le  that  is  diffufied  through  the  mining  region  and  that  poi 
tion  which  enters  the  circulation  of  buainew  and  ftgrienltural  parts  of  Oregon*  and 
that  shipped  in  the  hands  of  jiassengera^-uiiMlooimted  for.     This,  we  do  not  hesi^ 
tate  to  ftjiy,  we  believe  amounts  to  as  much  more. 

Oars  ifi  a  growing  State.  Capittd  in.  finding  many  new  avenues  of  employmei 
and  investmeut,  and  even  as  far  back  as  18fjtl»  when  our  mining  inlercKt  wan  in  il 
infancy,  the  city  of  Portland  was,  in  proportion  to  the  numlK^r  of  its  inhaVatunti 
the  wealthiest  city  in  the  Union,  8o  llie  census  of  tliut  year  will  verify.  We  migl 
give  m:iiiy  items  ehowing  that  tho  mines  tributary  to  the  proposed  branr^  d 

very  productive;  but  we  refer  to  only  one,  and  tliot  only  bee^iuKe  it  can 
to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  undersigned.  That  was  an  instance  \\L  .  ,  ;...  ^ 
men  in  six  weeks'  time»  with  their  own  hands  dug  out  §lS(ijKUi,  These  instancetf 
are  nr^t  common,  we  admit,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  exceeding  ri€hneB.s  of  i%om84 
nortions  of  this  northeni  region,  and  indicate  the  wealth  which  must  soon  thei 
be  developed.  For  the  puipose  of  stimulating  this  development  by  provicUng  t! 
miner  with  a  place  for  the  assay  of  his  gold  without  the  loss  of  time,  the  risk 
tmnHmlHsion  by  sea  to  San  FranciBco>  and  the  payment  of  expreBaing  and  insuranoel 
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fem^  And  to  prevent  the  swindlini*:  dealer  m  coin  from  robbing  the  miner  of  hin 
fair  comings  Dj  hiA  unjust  tUscQunt,  which  many  profer  to  Kubmit  to  riither  than 
tht'  tni3onTemenjf>(j  jant  oUudod  to,  w«  aiik  you  to  con!iidcr  the  propoHition  favorably^ 

J,  W.  NESMITH, 
B.  F.  HAltDING, 
JOHN  H.  McBEIBE, 

Hon.  W.  P,  PuaaKNPBK, 

Cluiirman  of  Senate  FinaJi/ce  CommUte$, 

As  auxiliaiy  to  this  Btatement,  we  laid  before  the  committee  the 
foUowingf  extracts  from  well  loiowu  and  credible  Oregon  newspa- 
pers relative  to  the  production  of  gold  solely  Mitiiin  the  State  of 
Oregon  : 

TaE  Gold  and  Silveb  Mines  op  Owybr«. — The  news  from  the  Owyhee  mining 
district  in  ftufflcient  to  warrant  tht>  prond  assertion  that  Oregon  and  Idtiho  territory 
will  soon  be  rec(^gnized  as  the  richest  eoontrien  in  mineriil  wealth  on  the  face  of  the 
fl:Iobe.  Mr.  Lnther  Hasbrook,  a  (gentleman  who  has  juat  returned  from  the  Owy- 
hee, called  upon  nson  ThnrsdAylast  and  exJiibited  to  us  a  sack  ftill  of  quartz  speci- 
nienn,  taken  mostly  from  the  Ofo  Fino,  Morning  StAr,  Evemnf^  i^t«^,  and  Noondity 
lodes.  Confrary  to  the  ueual  custom  of  selecting  the  richest  Hpeeimenn  for  as«ay» 
Mr.  H.  bTonf*ht  down  with  him  every  charncter  of  rock  which  had  been  obtAined 
in  the  lode,  from  the  richest  to  the  jworest,  A  chemical  analysis  of  thufc  taken 
from  the  Oro  Fino  shows  a  valuation  of  $22J>00  pc^r  ton,  with  the  proportion 
of  $3,000  per  t^jn  in  silver.  From  the  Homing  Star  an  average  of  SUtOOO  m  gold 
and  $2»iKK)  in  silver  has  been  taken  firom  a  ton  of  the  rock.  The  Evcninp:  Star  ia 
mid  to  eiiufti  the  Morning'  Star,  while  the  Nooudjiy»  it  is  beheved,  will  snrpass  all 
the  othei-s  in  richness.  The  above?  mentioned  are  all  the  lodes  that  have  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  prospected,  though  many  othera  have  been  located  and  -will  bo 
opened  a«  soon  as  labor  will  accomplish  it,  Mr.  Hasbrook  could  not  recollect  the 
names  of  a!  I  the  ih  tie  rent  lodes  which  have  been  elAimed,  but  mentions  the  follow- 
ing :  Orj  Fino,  Morning  Star,  Evening  fcstar,  Noonday,  Union,  Whiaky  Gnlch, 
Laut Chance,  Chiremout,  Hij=,'hland,  War  Eagle,  North  Pole,  South  Pole,  >few  York, 
Empire,  8ilver  Gray,  and  Mcjt>nhtj;ht. 

The  above  and  a  large  number  of  others  are  found  in  a  district  of  about  five 
miles  square,  though  Mr.  Hiisbrook  ansores  us  that  there  ia  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  entire  Owyhee  valley  proving  eqtmlly  rich.  Nor  in  the  mineral  wealth  con- 
fined t*i  the  Owyhee  exclusively,  but  to  the  whole  country  (nr  tifty  miles  around. 
A.*^ide  from  the  gold-bearing  oiiartz  lodes,  sevtnd  hd^es  have  lieen  dieooyered 
which  riiTil  the  richeist  of  th«  Washoe  or  Esmeralda  tlistricts. 

If  the  ab<ive  reports  be  tnie,  (and  there  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt  them)  we 
mny  rest  assurefl  that  the  following  season  will  witness  the  lorfrest  emigration  to 
thiit  r..,T;,,M  f^ver  yet  known.  The  great  succtss  of  the  miners  duriiig  the  past  sea- 
s  n  encouragement  to  enterprising  men  everywhere,  and  instead  of  be- 

m  >  d  as  a  humbug,  the  richness  and  extent  of  our  mines  is  acknowledged 

byaU; 


Mormon  Bascc. — From  Mr.  Perry,  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  the  fltunmer  in 
Mormon  Basin,  we  derive  the  followmg  in  relation  to  this  mining  district.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  have  been  at  work  in  the  Basin  dtuing  thetjummer,  and 
theur  average  pay  has  l>een  fully  up  to  the  Boise  standoid.  Indeed,  it  in  thought 
thiit  if  they  had  an  abunthmee  of  water  in  the  Basin  it  would  l>e  the  best  mining 
camp  in  the  portheni  country.  Working?  with  a  rocker,  the  best  dav*s  work  made 
was  $225.  The  ikvertt;<e  pay  was  ten  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand,  ^e  gold  is  of 
a  snp^^rior  fpiality.  and  a&says  over  seventeen  tlullurs  per  ounce.  On  Clark's  Creek» 
il  n  miles  from  the  Basin,  one  hundred  men  have  been  at  M'ork,  making 

I.  Many  of  the  miners  have  come  out  to  winter,  and  it  ia  thoaght  that 

u>'%  iiv'.-  iiian  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  viill  mnter  in  the  mines*     All  through 
the  summer  there  was  a  great  demand  for  men.    To  laborers  five  doUors  per  day 
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was  paid,  and  considering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  livinp;,  this  is  qtdte  aft  f^ 
as  six  dollarH  in  Boise.  In  the  Hpriug  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  httnds,  and  I 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  wages  will  go  up  to  six  dollnrB,  Mr.  Perry  brought  do^tiil 
with  him  several  plethoric  piixseft,  filled  -with  Morrnon  Ba«iii  dust.  It  is  coarser! 
than  that  from  ^oise*  and  in  the  lot  that  we  examined  there  were  many  pieces  thall 
would  weigh  from  one  to  two  dollars.  Without  doubt,  Mormon  Basin  is  a  riekj 
mining  district,  and  with  another  year  a  large  amount  of  treasure  will  be  take: 
out. — Mounia'meer, 


Toms  of  Gold. — ^The  Nez  Perce  Chief  brought  down  last  eTcning  the  tidio 
freight  that  any  Mteamer  on  the  Columbia  river  ever  bore.  Well8,  Fargo  A  Co.  hfl 
im  pnuudH,  ($35, €00):  one  prty  of  six  miners  had  800  pounds.  t^l^O^GOCO;"! 
nuothf?r  party  of  six  men  had  tOO  poundn,  (^liW.-tOO  ;)  another  party  of  two  mt^al 
had  300  pouml-^.  ($57,6IM));  while  ono  man  hpid  150  pounds.  ($2S,000).  Thus  w«'| 
have  a  total  of  l,}>riO  jjounds  (S370,G(i'0>  iu  th<*  haudH  of  fifteru  **  honest  miuera,' 
and  1»3  pounds  (^35,(KXr)  in  tho  haudti  of  Wflls,  Furj^e^  ^t  Co.  All  of  these  fif-  | 
teen  persons  our  informant,  who  came  down  in  tho  Chii*f»  b»iw  and  conversed  with.*! 
He  also  learned  that  nearly  all  the  pastiengeni  had  plenty  of  money.  So  it  ia  fair  | 
to  conclude  that  two  tons  of  gold  dust  came  down  on  the  Chief  last  evening,— i?al^  J 
ttui  Jotirtml. 

From  our  own  personal  knoT^ledge  of  tlaat  countiy,  and  our  ac- 
qnaiiitance  with  jpfentlemen  making  these  and  similar  statements,  we 
are  satiHtied  of  their  rtiliabOity. 

The  region  of  country  which  will  be  accommo dated  by  the  esitab- 
lishinent  of  the  propo&ed  branch  mint  extends  from  the  forty-sec- 
ond to  the  forty-ninth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  embracing  an  area  about  eight  times! 
the  size  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  or  about  six  times  as  large  I 
as  the  New  England  States.     Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  j 
this  Tast  region,  with  the  exception  of  but  a  few  localities,  both  gold  j 
and  silver  abounds  in  inexhaustible  quantities.     But  a  few  short;) 
years  since  I  saw  it  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  except  that  portion 
occupied  by  Indians,  much  of  it  api>arently  sterile  and  unproduc- 
tive, and  as  was  then  thought  by  many,  perfectly  valueless,     To-j 
day  it  contains  two  hundred  thousand  busy,  enterprising,  indus-J 
trious,  and  intelligent  people,  fonning  a  nucleus  around  which  mil-] 
lions  will  be  found  ^-ithin  a  few  brief  years.     During  the  last  year] 
its  scattered  and  meagre  population,  with  but  few  conveniences  or^ 
facilities,  and  with  rude  appliances,  produced  !pl5,000,000  in  gold. 
This  year  that  product  will  be  more  than  trebled,  and  that  ratao  of' 
production  will  continue  in  the  proportion  that  an  industrious  and  J 
energetic  popiilation  is  supplied  from  the  older  States  and  from  for- 
eign countries,  until  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  of  that  1 
auriferous  region  will  amount  to  $1,000,000,000  per  annum. 

Who,  sir,  would  have  had  the  temerity  a  few  short  years  since  to  J 
have  predicted  the  vast  revolution  to  be  wrought  in  commerce,  in- 
dustr>%  national  prosperity,  and  general  enterprise  by  the  discovery! 
of  gold  upon  the  Pacific  slope? 

One  morning  in  the  year  1848,  Bennett  and  Marshall,  two  indi-l 
viduals  unknown  to  fame,  picked  up  some  pieces  of  yellow  subl 
Btance  in  Captain  Sutter's  mill-race,  on  the  American  river  near 4 
Coloma,  California,     Those  men,  quite  as  unconscious  of  the  mag- 
niflceni  resultg  to  flow  from  their  discovery  as  was  Columbus  when 
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*he  first  beheld  tlie  glimmermg  light  upon  the  shores  of  America, 
held  10  their  hands  the  germ  that  was  to  grive  a  new  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.  What  has  resulted  from  the  discovery  made 
by  those  two  abnost  unknown  men,  though  it  has  aBtonished  and 
Hiled  mankind  with  amazement,  is  but  the  preeui^sor  of  what  is  to 
follow  when  the  vast  mining  regions  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  have  their  mining  resources  more  fully  developed.  As  yet 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  upon  the  Pa^ciiic  coast  but  a  mere 
scratehing  of  the  surface.  With  maehinerj',  capital,  systematized 
labor^  and  good  roads  affording  facilities  for  ingress  and  egress,  and 
the  cheaper  transportiition  of  necessary^  supplies,  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver  wnll  be  increased  a  thousand  fold,  and  the  nation 
will  have  in  its  own  public  domain »  so  rich  in  precious  metals,  re- 
sources ample  for  the  liquidation  of  our  public  debt,  even  if  we 
should  be  compelled  to  battle  with  treason  and  secession  for  another 
generation  to  come. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Clovemment,  instead 
of  pursuing  a  niggardly  policy  toward  the  hardy  pioneers  engaged 
in  developing  the  region  to  which  I  have  referred,  should  extend 
toward  them  all  reasonable  facihties  for  the  successful  promotion  of 
an  enteq^rise  so  fraught  with  the  present  and  prospective  interests 
of  the  nation. 

The  w^orld  changes,  and  he  who  attempts  to  oppose  its  mutations 
in  place  of  accommodating  himself  to  them,  can  lay  no  claims  to 
statesmanship.  When  the  Alleghanies  were  the  "western  limit  of 
the  Union,  and  our  annual  gold  production  and  coinage  was  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  as  it  was  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  twenty-four  years  from  171)3  to  1817,  then,  when  Presi- 
dents, Cabinets,  and  members  of  Congress,  together  with  the  more 
respectable  poiiions  of  mankind,  refused  to  send  messages  by  tele- 
graph, use  post>ag6  stamps,  or  ride  upon  iiiilroads,  then  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  was  at  the  hub  of  the  American  universe  and  in  a 
central  position,  and  could  accommodate  the  nation.  At  prenent 
there  is  no  more  use  or  propriety  in  its  being  there  than  thei*e 
would  be  in  sending  warming-pans  to  the  East  Indies,  tem2>emnce 
lecturers  to  tho  State  of  Maine,  Christian  missionaiies  to  Masea- 
chusetts,  or  steam  cotton -presses  to  Ten-a  del  Fuego, 

The  little  old  man  who  so  complacently  sits  in  the  little  old  Gov- 
emment  workshop  in  Philadelphia,  exercising  '*  the  highest  func- 
tions of  national  Boveteigiity"  by  coining  $3, 000, (MM)  of  gold  a  year, 
while  the  Pacific  slope  is  producing  ?1(K},000,0CM>  and  wants  it 
coined  into  a  circulating  medium,  will  eventuall}^  have  to  yield  to 
the  logic  of  current  events  and  take  his  shop  to  the  gold,  for  the 
reasun  that  the  gold  will  not  come  to  his  shop. 

This  is  a  progi*essive  world  and  a  progressive  people  in  a  pro- 
gressive age.  Commerce,  ent-eiprifie,  and  the  great  interests  of 
mankind  will  not  l>e  trilled  with  or  retarded  by  the  theories  of  a  by- 
gone era.  Those  who  are  too  prejudiced  or  too  stubborn  to  yield 
must  clear  the  track,  or  be  crushed  by  the  car  of  progress.  *  The 
adoption  of  a  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  on  the  part  of  Con- 
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rB  toward  the  i-emote  States  and  Territories  is  calculated  to  cl 
wmA  foster  the  innate  love  of  our  people  for  our  Government 
and  inBtitutions,  No  recipients  of  Buch  g-enerous  favors  ai*e  likelj 
to  regard  them  as  an  inducement  to  secession  or  **  disinte^^ration/* 
especial Iv  when  the  disturbing  causes  which  have  led  to  our  present 
difficulties  have  no  existence  with  them.  This  is  true  of  the  States 
and  Territories  upon  the  Pacific,  It  is  time  that  a  branch  mint  was 
one  of  the  institutions  confeiTed  upon  the  southern  States  by  the 
libei*ality  of  Con^^ress,  and  waa  located  at  New  Orleans,  That  bleiS- 
in;^,  like  any  other  conferred  u])on  that  reg'ion,  was  perverted  and 
abused  in  the  mad  career  of  a  peojile  determined  to  make  slavery 
general  and  freedom  local;  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  it  furnished  any  more  inducement  to  the  consummation  of  seces- 
sion and  rebellion  than  any  other  of  the  thousands  of  blessinj^s  that 
the  southern  peojilo  <lcrived  from  their  connection  with  the  Union. 
This  folly  had  its  origin  in  other  causes,  prominent  among  which 
was  the  absurd  claim  that  State  sovereignty  was  paramount  to  na- 
tional authority.  The  seeds  of  secession  and  rebellion,  with  all  their 
concomitant  cutscb  and  crimes,  had  been  sown  broadcast  by  promi- 
nent southern  statesmen  for  a  period  of  more  than  thiriy  years,  un- 
der tlie  fascinating^  designation  of  State's  rights,  and  were  assiduously 
cultivated  by  pretenders  who  claimed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  chivalrous. 

Mx%  President,  in  order  to  refute  the  visionary  tlieories  of  what 
I  reganl  as  an  insane  man,  I  have  thus  been  led  to  repel  mere  asser- 
tions which  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence,  vreve  it  not, 
unfortunate ly,  for  the  official  position  which  by  accident  he  happens 
to  occupy.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  beyond  my  con- 
trol have  compelled  m©  to  waste  so  much  ammunition  upon  such 
very  small  game. 

It  may  possibly  be  urged,  sir,  that  with  a  parent  mint  at  Philadel- 
pbia,  and  a  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  no  more  mining  facilities 
are  required,  and  that  gold  wnll  seek  the  locality  where  it  can  be 
coined  the  cheapest,  1  dispose  of  ail  such  arguments  by  stating 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  yeai'  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  by 
being  worked  to  its  utmost  (capacity,  was  only  able  to  coin  f^old  to 
the  amount  of  $17,510,963,  while  only  $3,340,1*31.74  reached  and 
was  coined  at  Mr.  Pollock  s  old  curiosity  shop  in  Philadelphia.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  Philadelphia  the  Government 
charge  for  '*parlutfj^''  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  only  Jive  cents 
per  ounce,  while  at  San  Francisco  it  wbm  Jhitrfcen  ccjUs  pei'  ounce. 
This  data  proves  conclusively  that  gold  seeks  the  neai-est  mint  for 
coinage,  and  that  the  extra  charge  of  nine  cents  per  ounce  for 
"parting"  bears  no  sort  of  propoiiion  to  the  expense  and  delays  of 
transporting  gold  to  the  parent  mint  at  Philadelphia.  When,  be- 
sides, it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Government  levies  and 
collects  a  tax  upon  all  money  coined  at  their  establishments  equal  to 
the  expense  of  coinage,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  how  she  can  lose  in 
a  pecuniary  point  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  provides  for 
reimbursing  her  for  all  her  outlay.     Surely  the  amount  asked  for  by 
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the  bill  is  a  paltry  suzn.  Tou  expend  without  a  murmnr  a  laiger 
gum  eyeiy  month  in  what  is  called  ''decorating  the  subterranean 
passages"  of  this  building  with  gaudy  daubs,  intended,  as  I  suppose, 
to  represent  mountains,  cascades,  beasts,  birds,  and  persons,  which 
never  existed  except  in  the  distempered  brain  of  the  artist  engaged 
in  producing  them. 

The  wealth,  the  population,  and  political  power  of  this  Bepub- 
lic  are  progressing  westward  with  as  much  certainty  and  resistless 
power  as  causes  the  light  and  heat  of  the  morning  sim  to  flow  in  the 
same  direction.  You  can  neither  ignore  the  fact  nor  retard  its  con- 
summation, but  you  may  for  a  brief  period  embarrass  it  by  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  just  demands  of  our  people,  for  the  same  na- 
tional benefits  conferred  by  the  common  Government  upon  older 
and  more  favored  portions  of  the  countiy. 

With  a  firm  consciousness  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  my 
amendment^  I  invoke  the  aid  of  Senators  to  procure  its  adoption. 


^Y^'^^^^Cim 


SAMUEL  BRAJVNAN. 


jJr  )ViLLrAM  y.   )Well^ 


T7^E\\"  names  among  the  proraineut  pioneers  of  C'alifornia 
X^  have  been  more  intimately  asBox^iated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  than  that  of  Mi\  Brannan.  A  review  of 
many  of  the  prineij)al  enterprises  for  internal  or  metro- 
politan improvement  during  the  last  twenty  years,  woukl 
reveal  him  as  their  zealuiis  advocate  and  master  mind, 
either  as  the  originator  or  the  active  promoter;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  individual  in  the  State  in  his  encouragement  of 
industrial  progi'ess. 

Mr.  Itrannan  was  born  in  Saco,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
in  1819,  He  immigrated  to  Lake  County,  Ohio,  iu  1833, 
where  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  letter-press 
printing.  Before  the  terra  of  his  indenture  was  com- 
pleted, he  bought  up,  in  183G,  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
and  although  a  mere  youth,  entered  into  the  great  land 
speculations  at  an  era  when  the  whole  country  was  seized 
with  the  mania  of  making  fortunes  without  the  worrying 
need  of  tinie^  trouble,  or  capital.  A  year  hiter  he  turned 
again  to  the  press,  and  traveled  the  countiyas  a  journey- 
man printer.  In  the  course  of  the  five  following  years 
he  visited  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  1842,  he 
eetablisliL^d  and  published  in  New  York  a  weekly  news- 
paper, styled  the  N^ew  York  Messenger, 

As  early  as  1846  he  formed  a  company  of  pioneers  to 
settle  upon  the  distant  and  then  unknown  shores  of  Call- 
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-fornia,  and  the  t?!iip  BrmUyn,  in  which,  with  two  hundred 
and  thirty  immigrants,  he  sailed  from  New  York,  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  in  July  of  the  same  year.  When  Mr, 
lirannan  (ir^t  landed  in  California  ho  was  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  lie  at  once  became  a  leading  and 
influential  member  of  the  isolated  little  community,  and 
soon  after  hi8  arrival  he  erected  the  niacliinery  of  two 
flour  millsy  in  a  locality  answering  to  what  is  now  Clay 
street.  Tliese  were  the  first  introduced  into  the  country. 
lie  also,  in  January^  1847,  projected  and  published  a 
weekly  newspaper^  called  the  CaUfornki  Stur^  which  was 
the  first  journal  that  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  and  was 
the  |*arent  of  the  present  AUa  California.  All  this  was 
before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  when  the  early  settles 
little  suspected  that  the  progress  and  development  of 
their  new  and  distant  home  would  be  aided  by  any  of 
the  remarkable  events  that  soon  after  made  California  a 
centre-point  of  attraction  for  the  whole  world. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Brannan  opened  a  store  at 
Sutter's  Fort  J  under  the  name  of  C.  C.  Smith  k  Co. 
This  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  formed  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  he 
bought  out  Mr.  Smith,  w^ho  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  the  Atlantic  States  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune. 
Mr,  Brannan  continued  the  business  during  the  heat  of 
the  gold  excitement,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
present  great  wealth.  In  184^^9,  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco^ where  ho  had  preserved  a  residence  and  citizenship, 
and,  under  the  firm  of  Osborn  &  Brannan,  conducted  an 
extensive  business  for  nearly  a  year  in  Chinese  merchan- 
dise. In  the  noted  affair  of  *^tlie  Hounds,"  about  mid- 
summer of  that  year,  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  was 
active  in  extirpating  that  band  of  desperadoes  from 
the  city.  In  August  following,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  regular  Town  Council;  and  in  1851  was 
chosen  President  of  the  famous  '^  Vigilance  Committee/' 
About  the  end  of  1851,  ilr.  Brannan  visited  the  Sand- 
wicli  Islands,  where  he  bouglit  extensive  properties  in 
farming  land^  and  real  estate  in  Honolulu.  In  1853,  he 
was  elected  a  State  Senator  of  California, 
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It  is  iTiipossible  in  oiir  narrow  limits  even  to  allude 
the  numberless  pul)lic  afikirs  ia  which  this  gentleman 
has  l>een  engaged.  The  cause  of  education  always  tVjund 
in  him  an  ardent  supporter.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  school  in  San  IVancisco,  and  contributed 
liberally   to   the   edifice.      Many  of    the   most   elegant 

r structures  in  the  city  were  Ijuilt  liy  him,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  institution  of  public  usefulness  that  has  not 
experienced  the  benefits  of  his  impulsive  generosity. 
Libraries;  institutes;  lectures  for  cbarital)le  purposes; 
churches;  Sunday  schools;  w^orks  of  art;  literary  so- 
cieties; military  companies;  hospitals;  poor  artists, 
authors^  and  editors;  needy  inventors,  and  suflering 
humanity  generally,  of  whatever  religion  or  nationality, 
have  had  cause  gratefully  to  remember  his  liberality. 
Not  only  associations  of  public  beneficence  have  found  a 
friend  in  Mr.  Brannan,  but  he  has  been  a  pioneer  iUj  and 
a  liberal  eneourager  of,  a  curious  variety  of  enterprises, 
eml)riicing  some  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  California 
industry.  The  importation,  via  Panama,  of  rare  breeds 
of  French  and  Spanish  merino  sheep,  at  a  time  W'heu 
the  success  of  such  investment  was  problematical;  the 
L^collection  throughout  France,  Spain ^  and  Italy,  of  choice 
PPirarieties  of  grape  cuttings,  he  having  visited  Europe  in 
1857  for  that  and  other  purposes;  the  reclaiming  of  tule- 
land  along  the  San  Joaquin  river,  thus  setting  the  ex- 
I  ample  to  others;  the  raising  of  blood  stock,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  extensive  farming  lands  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  have  divided  his  attention  with  the 
management  of  his  real  estate  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Pacific  Railroad,  Overland  Telegraph,  Express  Companies, 
banking  and  insurance  and  loan  associations— enterprises 
connected  with  and  forming  t!ie  very  essence  of  tlio  pros- 
perity of  California — all  of  these  have  found  in  Mr.  Bran- 
^jaan  one  of  their  most  ready  and  intelligent  cooperators. 
^"  In  1808j  he  purchased  the  entire  landed  estates  of 
^  Abel  Stearns  in  Los  Angeles  county,  embracing  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres,  which 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  those  extensive  tracts  to  set- 
tlement by  small  farmers,  thus  greatly  stimulating  the 
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industry  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  In  the  silver 
mining  regions  of  Eastern  Nevada,  Mr.  Brannan^s  restless 
business  talents  liave  also  beien  exerted,  in  the  erection 
at  Robinson  District  of  saw  mills,  quartz  mills^  and 
Binelting  works,  the  building  of  toll  roads,  and  develop- 
ment (»f  one  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  in  that  Stat^; 
together  with  the  location  of  vaiualjle  tracts  of  timber 
and  agricultural  lands  near  Mineral  City  and  in  Steptoe 
Valley. 

From  among  his  numerous  enterprises,  we  may  par- 
ticularize the  instance  of  Napa  Valley,  where  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Calistoga  Hot  Springs,  and  a  valuable 
estate  of  three  thousand  acres  surrounding  them.     Here, 
liis  all-pervading  activity  has  created  out  of  bare  nature 
the  principal  watering  place  in  California,  not  inaptly 
termed  the  '^  Saratoga  of  the  Pacific  Coast.''    This  famous 
place  of  fashionable  resort  is  too  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia to  require  any  extended  description  at  our  hands. 
Its    climate^  rivaling    the   most  celebrated  localities  of 
Italy  or  the  south  of  France,  and  the  scenery,  uniting      , 
the  grandeur  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  coast  range.^M 
witli  the  pastoral  features  of  the  adjacent  rich  farming^^ 
country,  have  made  Calistoga  the  favorite  resort  of  tour- 
ists and  invalids  from  all    parts  of  the  country.     This 
cosHy  scene   of  comfort   and    healthful   recreation   Mr 
Brannan  lias  reared  by  his  own  unaided  resources^  and 
tlie  eflect  of  his  far-reaching  enterprise  is  felt  in  the  im 
petus  he  has  given  to  the  prosperity  of  all  that  section 
of  the    State.      The  Napa  Valley  Kailroad,  connecting 
Calistoga  with  tide  water  at  Vallejo,  is  especially  due  to 
his  persistent  energy. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  wnthout  record- 
ing the  unwavering  and  outspoken  loyalty  of  Mr*  Bran- 
nan  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  darkest  periods  of 
its  trial  by  lire  and  sword.  On  the  stump^  in  the  press, 
among  the  people,  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  emphatic 
denunciation  of  the  rebellion,  and  his  contributions  in 
aid  of  the  cause  he  espoused  were  unstinted  in  fitting 
out  oflScers  for  the  war,  in  printing  and  disseminating 
loyal  documents^  and   in    every  way  strengthening  tL 
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hands  of  the  Government.  In  the  second  Lincoln  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Brannan  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Presidential 
Electors  from  California.  During  that  memorable  con- 
teat  he  canvassed  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
aided  materially  in  carrying  the  Union  ticket.  His  gen- 
erous sympathies  were  not  confined  to  Ids  native  hind, 
Tlie  cause  of  freedom  in  Mexico,  menaced  by  the  French 
inter^^ention,  received  his  substantial  aid.  In  1866^  he 
armed  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  company  to 
join  President  Juarez,  and  these  recruits,  composed  of 
hardy  and  experienced  frontiersmen,  rendered  important 
services  in  expelling  the  foreign  invaders, 

Mr.  Uraunan  is  a  signal  exumjde  of  the  American 
self-made  man.  Starting  in  life  a  poor  boy,  thrown  early 
on  his  own  resources,  and  with  few  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  youth  of  the  succeeding  generatioUj  he 
bad  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the  niighty  future  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  pluck  and  energy  to  avail  himself 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  As  his  influence  in 
the  community  has  thus  far  been  beneficial  to  the  welfare 
of  California,  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  exerted  for  the  best  interests  of  his  adopted  State. 


PHILIP  L.  EDWARDS. 


py  flOBERT  f.    pi^PEf^ 


I^nTLFP  Legget  Edwards  was  born  in  Breckenritlge 
county,  Kentuekyj  on  tlie  14th  of  July^  1812;  died 
tlie  1st  of  May,  1809;  hence  he  was  fifty-six  years,  nine 
months,  and  seventeen  days  old*  His  fatlierand  mother, 
Thomas  Edwards  and  Jane  Edvyards,  (whose  maiden  name 
was  Jane  Cuuningham)  were  both  natives  of  Virginia, 
At  quite  an  early  period  they  bade  farewell  to  their  native 
hoDie,  and  niarciied  westward  to  the  then  frontier  State 
of  Kentueky.  Enterprise,  coupled  with  adventure — the 
love  of  uurestraiued  freedom  to  enjoy  the  extended  fields 
of  nature  ere  tln^y  had  been  incumbered  with  a  dense 
population — were  leading  characteristics  of  the  Edwarda 
lann'ly, 

Virginia  had^  it  is  true,  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
and  promises  of  leisure  than  the  wilderness  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  could  i>ner;  yet  the  father  of  Colonel  Edwards 
stopped  not  to  consider  a  life  of  ease  in  the  land  of  his 
birthplace,  but  eagerly  sought  to  lead  the  van  of  empire, 
whose  path  was  westward*  His  move  from  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood,  instead  of  satisljing  his  desire  to  see  new 
places  and  fasten  his  attachment  for  a  particular  locality, 
rather  stimulated  his  inclination  still  fartlier  west,  for  in 
1824  he  was  again  on  the  road  of  emigration ^  this  time 
to  the  outposts  of  the  white  settlements  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 
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He  located  at  Old  Franklin,  in  Howard  county,  on 
the  Missouri  river ;  afterwards  moved  to  Ray  county,  in 
that  State,  where  he  resided  until  1850,  at  which  time  he 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  California.  He  lived  to  be 
quite  an  old  man ;  was  resident  of  Nevada  county  several 
years,  where,  two  or  three  years  since,  his  career  on  earth 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

Colonel  P.  L.  Edwards,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
(the  title  Colonel  was  acquired  during  the  Mormon 
troubles  in  Missouri,  1841)  commenced  teaching  school 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  the  village  of  Richmond, 
Ray  county,  Missouri.  That  avocation,  which  of  all 
others  is  best  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  incul- 
cate method  both  of  thought  and  action,  systematize 
reflection,  and  enable  the  inquiring  mind  to  arrive  at  just 
conclusions,  was  entered  by  him  just  as  youth  had 
ripened  into  manhood.  This  is  the  most  important  point 
in  the  life  of  every  man,  for  at  this  period  the  tender 
cares  of  the  mother,  the  wise  admonitions  and  counsel 
of  the  father,  culminate  and  unmistakably  direct  him  to 
assume  responsibilities  which  he  never  before  held,  and 
lay  out  the  course  which  he  would  follow  through  an 
active,  living  world. 

With  a  full  supply  of  common  sense ;  naturally  kind, 
eager  to  learn ;  faculties  capable  of  receiving  and  inclina- 
tion to  acquire  knowledge;  he  commenced  the  active 
duties  of  manhood  in  that  praiseworthy  calling  of  im- 
parting information  to  the  innocent  youth;  and  doubtless 
he  also  commenced  the  cultivation  of  those  traits  of 
character  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  and  formed 
that  frame-work  of  esteem  and  respect  that  elevated  him, 
wherever  he  resided,  far  above  suspicion,  even  of  the 
most  vicious.  That  honesty  of  purpose,  love  of  truth, 
independent  thought,  earnest  action,  gratitude  to  friends, 
and  leniency  towards  antagonists,  which  he  taught  the 
young  under  his  tutelage,  he  also  practiced  himself.  Next 
to  that  of  character,  his  fondest  theme  for  the  study  of 
the  young  was  the  understanding  of  words.  This  theory 
he  strictly  pursued  in  all  his  readings  as  well  as  his 
writings.     No  man  systematically  analyzed  the  subject 
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under  consideration  more  complete l}'^  tlinn  he.  Its  sev- 
eral branches  he  would  unravel  in  detail,  and  unite  the 
various  collateral  definitions  as  well  as  join  the  main  line 
in  one  aggregated  conclusion,  and  express  the  same  in 
language  sufficiently  terse,  perspicuous,  and  comprehens- 
ible to  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the  simplest  mind. 

Frank,  energetic,  and  industrious,  he  moved  in  any 
cause  in  which  he  engiiged  with  a  zest  and  ardor  to  suc- 
ceed, not  only  to  the  understanding  of  the  surface^  but 
the  cause^  the  wherefore,  and  the  groundworkj  as  well  as 
the  superstrncture.  The  glittering  varnish  on  tin?  outer 
lines  of  the  work  might  please  his  eye,  but  the  plan  of 
the  architeeture,  the  base  and  foundation  of  the  wliole 
structure,  were  subjects  of  far  greater  importance  to  him. 
The  experience  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  the 
theories  (>f  government,  the  life  and  chara^^ter  of  states- 
men, the  mysteries  of  politics,  the  teachings  of  theolog}'', 
the  works  of  the  poets,  the  facts  of  the  historian,  the 
tales  of  life  and  stories  of  romance^  all  received  his  at- 
tention; and  although  the  taste  he  nurtured  for  reading 
while  the  bloom  of  youth  was  on  his  cheek  may  have 
become  somewhat  abated  as  age  advanced,  yet  he  con- 
tinued the  habit  of  much  reading  down  to  the  day  of 
his  death*  This,  coui)led  with  his  abundance  of  kind- 
ness for  all,  and  ill-will  towards  none,  is  tlie  explanation 
of  that  remarkable  faculty  he  liad  in  making  every  one 
easy  in  and  tVaid  of  his  company.  If  the  man  of  letters 
was  present,  he  could  readily  draw  upon  the  rich  store- 
house of  information  at  his  own  command,  and  never  tail 
to  entertain  as  well  as  inform  his  hearer.  The  illiterate 
would  feel  easy  in  conversation  with  him,  because  in 
his  pleasant  and  unassuming  style,  he  would  anticipate 
their  deficiency,  and  supply  it  for  them  in  such  a  friendly 
manner,  they  would  fail  to  discover  their  own  ignorance 
in  their  admiration  of  the  Colonel's  great  good  nature, 
manifested  in  understanding  them,  however  awkwardly 
thoy  expressed  themselves.  He  was  a  man  full  of  humor, 
indulged  frequently  in  anecdotes,  and  higldy  enjoyed  a 
good  joke  well  told. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  school,  his  health  be- 
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came  rather  feeble.  Just  at  this  time,  a  party  was 
organized,  some  of  the  members  intending  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  on  the  plains;  others  to  perform  missionar}' 
duties  among  them  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  others 
again  were  seeking  to  inform  themselves  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  resources  of  the  wild,  uninhabited  ^^West." 
Of  the  traders,  Captain  N.  J.  Wyeth  was  the  most  prom- 
inent; Jason  Lee  had  charge  of  the  missionary  division; 
Townsend,  and  Nutall,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  and 
Captain  Steward,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde,  were  seeking 
pleasure  and  information.  The  Colonel  joined  the  party, 
mainly  to  improve  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
satisfy  an  inclination  to  explore  the  unfrequented  plains 
and  mountains  of  which  at  that  time  so  little  was  known. 

The  party  left  Independence,  Missouri,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1834.  On  the  loth  of  July  following,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  point  on  Snake  river  since  known  as  Fort. 
Hall.  Here  Wyeth  and  his  party  of  traders  remained; 
the  others  continued  their  journey  to  Vancouver  by  the 
way  of  Walla  Walla,  arriving  at  the  former  place  on  the 
15th  of  September  of  that  year.  The  missionaries,  after 
receiving  their  supplies,  (which  had  been  forwarded  from 
Boston  on  tlie  brig  Mary  Dacre)  and  being  joined  by  those 
in  the  same  cause  who  came  on  the  brig,  established 
their  headquarters  at  Willamette  Valley,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah.  Colonel 
Edwards  remained  with  them.  This  fact  likely  gave  rise 
to  the  impression  which  has  since  appeared  in  public 
print,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  mission.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  may 
have  joined  his  efforts  with  those  around  him  in  dissem- 
inating the  truths  of  the  Bible  among  the  red  men  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  he  was  not  officially  connected  with  the 
mission.  In  September,  1835,  Daniel  Lee,  nephew  of 
Jason  Lee,  and  Colonel  Edwards,  left  the  mission  for 
Vancouver ;  the  former  seeking  to  restore  his  health,  and 
the  latter  contemplating  a  return  to  the  United  States  on 
the  brig  Mary  Dacre. 

The  change  from  the  mission  to  Vancouver  seemed 
not  to  have  the  desired  effect  upon  Mr.  Lee*s  health,  for 
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instead  of  improving,  he  grow  worse;  hence  his  friends 
deemed  it  advi.sal>le  and  did  8end  him  to  llie  Sandwich 
Ishaiids.  Colonel  Edwards  in  the  meantime  changed  his 
intention  of  returning  by  sea,  and  went  back  to  tlie 
mission.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  establislied  a  school 
at  Campment  du  SalHe,  or  Champoeg,  whicli  ho  con- 
tinued till  the  next  spring.  Other  niisi^ionaries  had 
arrived  from  the  States,  which,  by  the  spring  of  1836, 
increased  their  numbers  to  quite  a  settk^ment,  sufficiently 
so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  look  after  the  means  of 
support  and  to  provide  against  contingencies.  Colonel 
Edwards  again  visited  Yancouver,  and  soon  after  joined 
with  others  in  the  enterprise  to  obtain  cattle  and  ]n>rses 
from  California  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  fast 
increasing  population  of  the  Willamette  V;dhn*— DouglasSy 
Governor  of  British  Columbia,  being  one  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  venture.  Captain  W,  A,  !?k>cum,  of 
the  United  States  Xavy,  very  kindly  ojlered  the  interested 
parties  free  jiassago  to  San  Francisco.  Colonel  Edwards 
and  Ewing  Young  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
expedition.  They  arrived  in  San  Francisco  the  1st  of 
July.  1836. 

Wliat  a  change!  A  few  huts  here  and  there,  standing 
on  tlie  margin  of  the  baVi  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  the  name  of  village  when  first  he  saw  the  place, 
had  gr(»wn  to  a  populous  and  wealthy  city  when  last  he 
visited  it  in  18G9. 

The  party  delayed  no  time  in  purchasing  and  gather- 
ing together  a  band  of  c^ittle  and  horses,  and  started 
across  the  countrj*  for  the  settlement  of  the  missioiuiries. 
The  Indians  frequently  annoyed  them,  and  on  several 
occasions  seemed  determined  not  only  to  take  tlieir  prop- 
erty but  also  their  lives.  They  succeeded  in  stealing  part 
of  their  hnndj  yet,  through  the  perseverance  and  un-  j 
daunted  courage  of  tlie  managers  of  the  ex}>cdition,  near  ( 
1,200  liead  were  taken  througli,  whicli  were  distrilnited 
among  the  settlers,  and  laid  tlie  fuundatitni  for  a  mpid 
ftccumidation  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  future  wealth. 

In  March,  1837,  the  Colonel,  in  company  with  the 

Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  two  Indian  boys,  whom  they  had 
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educated  in  the  English  language,  took  their  leave  of  the 
mission  and  started  across  the  plains  for  Missouri.  After 
undergoing  the  hardships  incidental  to  such  a  trip^  they 
finally  arrived  safely  at  the  Coloners  home  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year. 

Of  course,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  the  rejoin- 
ing with  relatives  and  friends  necessarily  demanded  many 
conversations  relative  to  his  travels  and  experience  during 
that  period,  which  left  but  little  opportunity  for  him  to 
consider  his  future  course.  However,  his  active  mind 
was  ill  at  ease  while  idle,  and  no  considerable  time  was 
lost  in  arriving  at  some  conclusion.  He  settled  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  Amos  Reese,  of  Richmond,  in  that  State.  Like  every 
thing  else  with  which  he  dealt,  he  commenced  the  read- 
ing of  law  with  a  determination  to  fathom  its  mysteries 
and  understand  its  complications.  After  close  applica- 
tion for  more  than  two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  18-40.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Richmond, 
before  a  strong  bar,  meeting  antagonists  learned  in  the 
law  and  experienced  in  the  practice.  Carrying  with  him 
native  urbanity,  cultivated  fine  taste,  penetrative  intellect, 
an  unflincliing  will  for  the  right,  and  no  countenance  for 
the  wrong,  he  soon  acquired  a  high  standing  among  his 
fellow-members  of  the  bar.  Unlike  many  lawyers  who 
regard  their  calling  no  higher  than  ingeniously  combined 
manoeuvres  to  defraud  innocent  parties,  and  all  the  while 
hunting  up  the  tricks  to  victimize  some  one,  he  looked 
upon  his  profession  as  one  of  the  most  responsible  known 
among  men:  the  leading  objects  of  which  are,  as  he  re- 
garded it,  to  allay  broils  between  neighbors,  adjust  un- 
avoidable disputes  between  parties  upon  the  broad  and 
honorable  premises  of  equity,  and  to  deal  out  even- 
handed  justice  between  man  and  man. 

As  a  practitioner,  he  was  at  all  times  fair  with  his 
adversary,  scorning  to  take  any  advantage  of  technical- 
ities, preferring  to  meet  the  issue  boldly  and  rely  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case.  As  an  advocate,  he  was  zealous, 
energetic,  and  persevering  for  the  interest  of  his  client. 
His  cases  were  always  well  prepared;  his  argument  to  the 
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Court,  whether  oral  or  written,  invurial>ly  presented  his 
theory  of  the  case  iu  that  concise  hmgimge  too  phiin  fur 
any  to  mistake  his  meaning.  His  appeals  to  the  jnry 
were  animated  and  full  of  patlios;  strongly  persimt^ivc  to 
the  mde  of  hi-s  client.  As  a  counselor^  none  were  more 
careful,  always  preferring  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
law  in  eontemiilatod  application  of  the  facts  in  tlie  mat- 
ter, before  giving  hi^  opinion.  Of  course,  like  all  lawyers, 
he  had  at  times  vei-y  doubtful  cases,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumsttinees  would  he  advise  a  client  to  conmienee  litiga- 
tion, if  he  considered  the  fticts  of  doubtful  application 
and  insufficient  to  sustain  the  case:  he  would  frankly 
tell  him  so,  and  counsel  him  aguiust  the  danger  of  com- 
mencing in  the  hiw  (jn  precarious  grounds;  for,  said  he, 
even  a  good  cause  of  action  is  attended  with  annoyance, 
trouble,  and  cost,  and  a  Inid  one  witli  still  more  annoy- 
ance, l)eside  indefinite  outlays  of  money. 

In  August,  1840,  soon  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  V.  Allen,  nxid  entered  upon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  busljand^  whicli  lie  never 
reliuquislied  or  neglected.  His  conduct  in  business  mat- 
ters and  his  social  demeanor  never  failed  to  tittnict  the 
admiration  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
his  domestic  relations  may  well  be  pointed  to  as  a  perfect 
model  *»f  that  union  of  love  and  affection  eipuiled  by  few, 
surpassed  liy  none.  The  pledges  of  good  faith  and  con- 
fidence made  to  each  other  while  yet  they  were  young, 
lost  none  of  their  binding  force  as  age  increased,  but 
rather  grew  stronger  and  deeper-seated  in  love  and  aflee- 
tion  for  each  other. 

In  1843,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Ray  county  in 
the  lower  liranch  of  the  Legislature  liy  the  Wliig  party, 
to  whicli  he  adhered  from  his  majority.  11  is  force  of 
character,  together  with  his  admitted  al>i1ity.  atti'ncted 
attention,  and  he  was  selected  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  is  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  any  Legislature.  He  fdled  the  place  with  dignity 
and  marked  ability.  At  that  time,  poliiics  was  m^t  the 
dirty  pool  it  has  since  become.  The  two  great  parties  of 
the  country  were  honorable  in  their  actions  among  them- 
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selves,  as  well  as  towards  each  other.  Botli  parties  had] 
leaders  upon  whom  tlie  uiemberH  (doted,  and  wore  eager} 
to  do  them  honor.  Heiiiy  Clay,  the  great  leader  of  the! 
Wliij;  jjarty,  had  his  admirers  and  friends,  among  whomj 
none  were  8tronu:er  in  their  attarhment  than  Colonel  Ed-J 
wards.  The  writer  has  often  hoard  him  speak  of  ClayJ 
and  he  would  admit  tliat  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  matter  of  ecmrse^'^ 
had  scjnie  faults;  ^*  but/'  he  would  say,  *' Clay  had  the 
great,  good  man  in  liim;'  Witliout  ^*the  good,"  he  alwaj 
insisted/*  tio  man  was  great.'* 

The  Whig  Convention  of  1844  selected  him  as  dele 
gate  to  tlie  National  Ccaiveution   to   be  holden   in   Balti- 
more, whieh  nominated  Chiy  for  the  Fresideney,     lie  was^ 
lUinirnnm  of  the  Missouri  delegiUion,  and  availed  himselfS 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  only 
candi<late  before   that  convent  inn,  as  well  as  to  predict 
the  result  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  wliieli  seemed  appar- 
ent to  all  tlu'  friends  of  tlielr  chieftain,  unquestionably 
in  fevor   of  Harry  of   the  West.      In  this,  however,  he,| 
like  his  comrades,  fell  short  of  the  realization,  for  not 
withstanding  the  (lattoring  prospects  of  success  when  th< 
canvass  opened,  their  hmu  ideal  of  a  man  anil  statesman^ 
failed  to  lie  sustained  by  the  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  -that  just  at  that  time  Mors 
had  about  completed  the  lirst  telegrapli  line  ever  made 
whicli  was  Ijetween  Baltimore  and  Washingtoii  City,  anC 
the  nomination  of  Clay  and  Frclinghuysen  was  among  tlii 
lirst  tlispatelies  sent  over  the  line  to  Washington.     Tele-^ 
graphing  at  tliat  time  was  regarded  as  among  the  wonders 
of  t^^e  age,  and  the  nomination  of  llr.  Clay  was  looked 
upon  liy  Iiis  friends  as  an  epoch  in  AnuM'iean  history  which 
ought  to  he  commemorated;   tlieix'fore  his  more  ardent 
idmirers  seized  upon  duplit^ated  telegrams  of  his  nominii^| 
:ion  as  appropriate  momentoes  of  tlie  Convention  that" 
V.ad  done  the  n(djle  work.     The  Colonel,  visiting  Wasli- 
ngton  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conventiou,  procured 
a  duplicate  of  the  telegram  referred  to,  as  well  as  other 
samples  which   were   in  telegniphic  characters   as    then 
U8e(l  in  the  art,  and  had  them  for  many  years  afterwardsjfl 
if  not  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     After  seeing  the 
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i&  of  interest  ia  the  capital  city — listening  to  the 
ission    had  in   the  United   Status  Senate  npon   the 
tariff  and  other  prominent  subjects  then  agitating  tlie 
^■jountry — he  retnriied  to  Missouri^  and  entered  the  can- 
^Bass  between  Chiy  and  Polk^  which  soon  became  intensely 
Blxciting,     As  did  his  brother  Whigs  generally,  he  tbught 
r^gallantly  for  tlie  chivalrie  leader  of  the  ^'American  sjs- 
tem;*'  but  the  tide  of  opinion  was  against  them,  and  ail 
their  hopes  of  placing  the  country  under  his  administra- 
tion fell  prostrate  nnder  a  defeat  of  their  idrdized  states- 
man.    Though  beaten  and  defeatedj  he  never  yielded  his 
good  opinion  and  attachment  for  Air.  Chiy,  but  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  President.     The  canvass  over, 
he  took  a  trip  to  Texas,  with  an  intention,  should  some 
locality  suit  him,  to  move  his   family  and  permanently 
settle  there*     Seeing  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  and  other 
Lproniinent  places  of  business,  he  returned  pleased  with 
■Ihe  country;  but  the  inducements  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  a  change  of  residence,  therefore  he  entered  again 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  llichmond,  where 
he  continued  till  1850. 

The  gold  mhies  of  California  by  this  time  had  l)ecome 
known,  and  were  famous  for  their  rieli  and  unprecedented 
yield.  Thousands  were  hocking  to  her  shores  to  take  a 
chance  at  fortune's  wheel  in  this  fabulously  rich  land  of 
gold.  The  stories  of  sudden  wealth  actiuired  by  many 
who  came  to  California,  may  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  suljject  of  this  sketeli;  yet  they  certainly  were 
not  the  leading  cause  of  his  immigrating  hither,  for  he 
came  prepared  and  evidently  intended  to  make  Califoj^nia 
his  home,  lie  brought  his  family  along  with  hiuj,  arriv- 
,,  .ing  in  Sacramento  in  September,  1850,  wliere  his  home 
fceontinued  through  all  the  ups  and  dowms  of  the  city,  until 
he  was  called  to  render  that  linal  account  whicli  nnist 
sooner  or  later  occur  with  all  that  live.  The  wild  excite- 
ment of  the  mines,  the  big  strikes  and  rich  diggings,  did 
not  lead  liiin  to  engage  in  what  he  regarded  the  pursuit 
of  fickle  fortune  within  their  precarious  precincts.  His 
attention  was  directed  to  his   profession,  and  he  soon 
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established  a  reputation  as  a  first-class  lawyer  in  his  new 
home. 

In  1852,  the  Whigs  made  their  last  big  fight  for  the 
Presidency,  General  Winfield  Scott  being  the  candidate. 
Colonel  Edwards  was  selected  by  that  party  as  a  candidate 
to  Congress.  He  made  the  canvass  of  the  State,  and  from 
his  energetic  manner,  and  bold  and  argumentative 
speeches  made  from  the  stump,  he  was  denominated  the 
^^war  horse"  of  the  Whig  party.  As  before,  his  party 
failed.  The  failure  on  this  occasion,  however,  he  never 
seemed  to  regret  so  much  as  he  did  that  of  Mr.  Clay. 

In  1854,  Colonel  Edwards  was  elected  by  the  Whig 
party  as  a  Representative  of  Sacramento  county.  The 
Legislature  met  January,  1855.  Attention  was  soon 
directed  to  him  for  the  Speakership,  but  he  declined  the 
position,  and  accepted  the  appointment  by  Speaker  Stow 
as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  position  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified,  and  which  he  filled  ably  and 
creditably  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  those  who  elected  him. 
This  session  was  the  one  in  which  the  memorable  struggle 
occurred  between  Broderick  and  Gwin  for  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  joint  caucus  of  their  party, 
Gwin  received  the  nomination,  but  Broderick's  friends 
bolted,  and  both  of  them  came  before  the  Joint  Conven- 
tion of  the  two  houses.  Col.  Edwards  was  nominated  by 
his  own  party  in  opposition  to  both  of  the  Democratic 
candidates.  lie  needed  a  few  votes  of  an  election  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  but  the  parties  were  well  drilled, 
and  those  few  were  not  obtained.  However,  the  required 
number  could  have  been  had,  for  the  proposition  was  made, 
on  the  condition  that  the  Colonel  would  pledge  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  parties  to  Federal  positions  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  friends  received  the  proposal,  and  consulted 
with  him  concerning  it.  He  indignantly  scorned  the  idea 
of  permitting  his  hands  to  be  tied  by  any  one,  or  barter- 
ing for  a  position  which  should  be  untrammeled,  and 
particularly  screened  from  the  machinations  of  that  class 
of  men  who,  like  cormorants,  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  all 
political  parties,  seeking  no  higher  distinction  than  to  be 
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le  rpcipipiits  of  the  spoils,  What  a  contrast  between 
his  opinion  as  to  what  sliouW  be  a  candidate's  position, 
and  %vhat  rctilly  h  their  course  now ! 

The  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses  convened  from 
day  to  day,  when  it  was  well  understood  no  choice  could 
be  made.  The  Colonel  would  not  vote  for  himself,  and 
not  being  disposed  to  vote  for  the  opposite  candidate, 
would  cast  ids  vote  for  any  one  ho  happened  to  think  of 
at  the  time  his  name  was  called.  At  one  time  some 
feliow-mcniber  suggested  the  name  of  a  pirrty^  and  the 
Colonel  cast  his  vote  fur  liim.  He  afterwards  learned 
that  lie  had  voted  for  Mr*  Brod crick's  servant,  and  some 
of  tlio  niend^ers  regarded  it  as  a  good  joke.  ''Well/'  he 
remarked,  ^'1  am  not  certain  but  he  would  do  about  as 
well  as  any  of  us." 

TIr!  Whig  party  to  which  he  belonged  and  to  whose 
doctrines  he  hud  unwaveringly  adhered,  just  at  this  time 
went  into  dissolution,  and  other  and  different  isms  sprang 
up.  He  nc'^*er  afterwards  bad  any  strong  attachment  for 
either  of  the  jjolitical  parties  that  were  clainnng  tlie  suf- 
frage of  the  }>eoph\  The  Know-Nothing,  or  American, 
party  I>eing  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party,  he 
favored  the  former  on  the  ground  of  continuing  his  op- 
position to  the  latter,  which  he  had  been  tigliting  all  his 
life,  yet  In-  condemned  all  secret  political  associations. 

As  a  partisan,  he  was  so  on  the  broad  groiuid  of  prin- 
ciple, and  not  capable  of  resorting  to  the  narrowly  con- 
tracted view  too  often  entertained  and  practiced  by  those 
who,  in  deciding  a  proposition,  lirst  incpure  how  much,  or 
the  number  of  dollars  they  can  make  out  of  it.  ^*  After/^  he 
wouhl  remark, 'Hhe  clnvahic  and  noble  Whig  party  died,'* 
he  hatl  to  choose  between  his  life-long  foe  and  the  new  isms 
of  tlie  day.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do  until  after  the 
Presidential  light  in  1850,  at  which  time  lie  strongly 
advocated  the  chums  of  Millard  Fillmore.  Political  par- 
ties then  divided  principally  on  propositions  of  a  sectional 
charaeter,  luid  from  that  time  lie  voted  imd  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party*  Except  the  siieech  he  delivered 
in  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1801,  his  political  ad- 
dresses were   impromptu,   and  always  to    the  point   at 
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issue — strongly  persuasive  to  the  cause  he  espoused.  On 
that  occasion,  he  was  careful  lest  he  should  be  misrepre- 
sented by  the  reporters  of  the  press,  and  wrote  out  his 
speech  on  the  issues  involved  and  the  condition  of  affairs, 
before  delivering  it. 

In  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  life,  all  had  full 
opportunity  to  understand  his  position.  Scorning  deceit, 
condemning  vanity,  abhorring  egotism,  frank  and  sincere, 
with  a  religious  faith  not  hampered  by  the  sectarian  limits 
of  favorite  dogmas,  but  broad  and  extended  as  the 
pleasing  fields  of  charity,  love,  and  truth.  The  old,  the 
little  children,  the  young  man,  as  well  as  the  damsel  just 
blushing  into  womanhood,  were  fond  of  enjoying  his 
society.  He  never  spoke  ill  of  any  one,  nor  did  ever 
charity  appeal  to  him  in  vain.  His  desire  to  assist  others 
doubtless  injured  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  it 
demonstrated  the  good  impulses  of  nature  which  marked 
his  course  through  life. 


HUGH  CAMPBELL  MURRAY. 


Jir    THE    ^DITOI^ 


All  Calif omians  will  find  interest  in  a  fiimple  sketch,  lioweyer 
prosaic,  of  the  life  of  one  who  came  to  the  i=ihoies  of  the  Paeiric  in 
early  manhood,  fri endless  and  penniless ;  who,  nfier  a  very  brief 
residence,  impressed  his  fellow  men  with  a.  lii^fh  Bense  of  his  "worth 
and  spleudiil  abiiities;  who  became  a  leader  in  the  tvirly  political 
movementH  iu  California;  w4io  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cornet  at 
the  a^e  of  twenty-six  years;  who  lierame  Chief  Justice  of  that  tri- 
bunal at  the  a;^^e  of  twenty-eight;  and  who  died,  not  *'  full  of  years" 
hut  **  full  of  honorii,"  in  the  service  of  the  State, 

HUGH  Caa[pbell  Murray  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souriy  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1825*  He  was  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  While  he  was  yet  in  liis  infancy  liis 
parents  removed  to  Alton,  Illinois.  At  Alton,  Hugh 
passed  his  boyhood  day8,  where  he  received  his  education 
and  grew  up  to  manhood.  Upon  leavinj;  school  lie  re- 
solved 10  ein!>race  the  study  of  law,  and,  witli  that  view, 
entered  the  office  of  Hon.  N.  1>.  Strong.  He  bad  not 
commenced  the  [iractice  of  law,  when  tlie  ilcxican  War 
broke  out.  ili\  Murray  joined  the  army  and  received  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourteenth  llcgiment  of 
Infantry.  He  served  during  the  war  in  Gen.  Scott's  line, 
and,  u]>on  the  ciuiclusion  of  peace,  returned  to  Illinois. 
The  Editor  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  incidents  in  his 
military  career,  and  cannot  say  witli  what  distinction,  if 
any^  he  servc<l  in  ilexieo;  but  his  disposition  was  ardent 
and  adventurous,  and  ho  doubtless  entered  with  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  into  that  short  conflict. 
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Before  he  had  eommenced  the  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  attention  was  again  diverted.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
leave  Illinois  for  the  far  West.  He  came  to  California  by 
way  of  Panama.  The  voyage  severely  tried  his  patience 
and  endurance :  not  being  able  to  secure  a  through  ticket, 
he  was  detained  some  time  on  the  Isthmus ;  at  length  he 
embarked  at  Panama  on  the  ship  Two  Friends^  for  San 
Francisco.  This  vessel  was  very  old  and  very  slow.  Mr. 
Murray  spent  six  months  in  coming  from  Panama  to  San 
Francisco,  and  would  have  been  even  longer  on  the  way 
had  he  not  left  the  vessel  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  In  com- 
pany with  some  of  his  companions  he  walked  the  entire 
distance  from  the  point  last  named  to  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination— several  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  journey  the 
little  party  of  indomitable  pioneers  suffered  incredible 
hardships  and  privations.  At  last,  in  September,  1849, 
they  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  Mr  Murray  at  once  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law.  He  soon  formed  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  social  and 
convivial  qualities.  He  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a 
lucrative  practice.  When  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  was  organized  by  the  first  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  1850,  Hugh  C.  Murray  and  J.  Caleb  Smith 
were  elected  Associate  Justices,  Judge  Morse  having  been 
appointed  to  preside.  Judge  Murray  discharged  the 
functions  of  his  office  in  a  manner  that  convinced  the  bar 
and  the  people  of  liis  capacity  and  fidelity. 

In  1854,  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Bennett.  Mr. 
Murray  was  appointed  by  Governor  McDougal  as  one  of 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Murray  was  then  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  Supreme 
bench  of  this  or  any  other  State  will  be  occupied  by  a 
man  as  young  as  was  Judge  Murray  at  that  time.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1853,  our  subject 
was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  for  Supreme  Judge,  and 
was  elected  by  the  people.  Shortly  after  his  election,  he 
became,  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Lyons,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court. 


HUGn   CAMPBELL    MCRRAT. 


The  term  for  which  he  was  elected  having  expired  in 
1855,  Judge  Murray  became  a  candidate  for  ret'lectioii. 
The  Native  American^  or  Know-Nothing,  party  had  just 
perfected  its  organi'^ation  in  California.  Judge  Murray, 
with  many  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  State,  em- 
l>niced  the  principles  of  the  new  party.  The  first  State 
Convention  of  that  party  met  at  Sacramento ,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1855.  It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  body  and  large- 
ly attended.  Judge  Murray  received  the  nomination  for 
Supreme  Judge  for  the  long  term — six  years.  After  a 
desperate  contest,  in  which  every  appliance  was  brought 
to  defeat  him,  he  was  again  elected  by  a  small  majority. 
He  continued  to  be  the  presiding  justice  of  the  Court  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  summer  of  1 853  he  made 
a  visit  to  Illinois,  and  spent  a  few  mouths  with  his  motlier. 
With  that  exception,  ever  since  his  appointment  in  1851 
until  he  suceumbcd  to  disease  in  1857,  he  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  great  mind  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
official  duties. 

Judge  Murray  died  of  consumption,  at  his  residence 
in  Sacramento,  on  September  18th^  1857.  For  a  long 
while  before  his  death  he  had  suffered  muchj  and  often 
occupied  his  seat  on  the  bench  when  his  health  did  not 
justify  it.  He  was  confined  to  his  room  for  about  ten 
days  in  his  last  sickness.  By  the  force  of  will  he  bore  up 
against  the  working  of  his  disease  luitil  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  wlien  the  consciousness  of  his  situa- 
tion was  first  fully  manifested  to  him^  and  he  calmly  re- 
signed all  hope  of  life.  From  that  hour  he  sank  rapidly, 
and  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  expired. 
A  post  mortem  examination  showed  the  cause  of  death  to 
he  the  perforation  of  the  k^ft  lung  by  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. A  virulent  fit  of  coughing,  with  which  he  was  first 
attacked,  caused  a  rupture  of  the  tegument  and  the  open- 
ing referred  to.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
obituary  notice  of  Judge  ilurray  which  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  the  day  after  liis  death. 

^'As  a  man,  Judge  ilurray  has  always  l>een  noted  for 
his  extremely  positive  character.  No  one  in  the  State 
possessed   more  warm  and   devotedly  attached   friends, 
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anrl  probtt])ly  no  one  more  bitter  enemies.     lie  sought  no 
disguise  of  his  prcforeiices  or  dislikes,  nor  did  he  striv 
to  conceal  the  faults  of  his  nature.     He  was  consequenilv 
suljjcrteJ  to  severe  criticism- — ^as  much  so  a.^  perhaps  any 
mau  who  has  occupied  so   exalted  a  position.     The  vio_ 
leuee  of  assault  had,  on  the  other  hand,  the   eflect  o| 
drawing  liis  friends  to  him  more  closely,  and  wo  doul: 
not  the  tears  shed  at  his  grave  will  flow  directly  froi 
the  very  depths  of  the  heart. 

*^  As  a  jurist,  Ju<lge  Murray  occupied  an  unequivocar 
position.  Xo  one — not  even  his  most  bitter  enemy — l\us 
ever  questioned  his  capacity.  He  had  a  peculiarly  legal 
mind,  sufficient  to  grasp  all  the  points  of  a  case  with  won^ 
derful  setJiie.  His  legal  knowledge  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  intuitive.  From  ehaos  he  drew  forth  order,  and 
resolved  the  most  intricate  propositions  into  clear  and 
concise  form.  His  decisions  w^ere  always  terse  ami  pun^ 
gent,  free  from  circumlocution  and  directly  to  the  point. 
The  last  judicial  act  of  his  life — the  decision  in  the  easQ 
of  Welch  AS.  iSuiimtn — was  his  most  elaborate  one,  and^ 
serves  better  than  any  commentary  to  display  the  strong, 
positive  character  of  the  Judge  and  the  man," 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  only  surviving  relative^ 
of  Judge  Murray,  were  his  mother  and  brother,  who 
resided  at  Alton,  Illinois.  His  mother  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  lady  of  strong  intellect  and  estimable 
character. 

More  than  twelve   years   have  elapsed   since   Judgd 
JIurray  s  Ixjdy  was  committed  to  the  earth,     A  noble  fra*^ 
ternity  of   professional  men*  constantly  augmenting  if 
numbers,  continues  tu  study  with  unflagging  interest  hisi" 
learned  expositions  of  law.     His  fame  is  established  as  an^_ 
honest  man,  a  great  lawyer,  and  an  upright  judge.     Thos^H 
whn  bear  his  name  may  smile  at  the  harmless  shafts  w^ith 
whii'Ii  Ills  enemies,  in  their  bitterness,  dared  to  assail  eve 
his  honor.     The  record  of  his  life  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  will  lead  the  candid  fue  to  confess,  that  he 
w^as  iiNCoaKrrn"ED  and  incoreuptible. 


^ 
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Phoceebings  of  the  SrPREifE  ConiT.  had  iTON  THE  Death 
OF  CnffiF  Justice  Mltzray,  Sacramento,  California, 
October  5tii,  1857.  Present — David  S,  Terry,  C.  J,, 
and  Peter  II.  Burnett,  J, 

On  the  opening  of  the  Court,  W.  T.  Wallace,  Esq., 
Attorney  General  of  the  State,  arose  and  said  : 

May  it  please  your  Honors  :^ 

Since  your  last  adjournment,  it  has  pleased  an  iiU-wiBe  Provi- 
dence ioremoYf  from  our  midst  the  Hon,  Hugli  C.  MuiTay,  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Califoraia.  Arrivinj^  upon 
our  shores  ji  youth,  unknown  and  unh^rnlded,  unaided  by  nny  of  the 
fortuitous  eirv^umstimeert  which  Kometimes  lend  buccobs  to  men,  he 
commeuced  his  hi^di  career ;  but  he  v:aH  not  even  then  unnoticed. 
One  "who  heard  hin  tirst  effort  here  an  a  lawyer,  Jms  often  in  other 
yeara  related  to  me  the  deep  interest  which  his  eloqueuce  threw 
around  the  first  causa  whieh  he  argued  upon  these  fihoreH.  After 
his  arrival  in  thm  Htate,  Judf^'e  Murray  did  not  long^  remain  at  the 
bar.  It  was  early  discovered  that  he  was  titted  for  a  loftier  posi- 
tion. He  was  Jii^st  elected  one  of  the  Jud^or^s  of  the  Huperinr  Court 
of  the  city  of  Sun  FraneiBco,  In  that  position  his  f^reat  abilities  as 
a  jurist  were  eo  fiignally  displayed,  thjit  in  accordance  wiUi  the  gen- 
em\  wish  c»f  the  bar,  at  the  earliest  oppoiiunity  which  offered,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  whieh  posi- 
tion, havin<^f  been  twice  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Htate,  he  con- 
tinued until  death  put  a  period  to  his  usefubiesa  He  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  an  inlelleet  capable  of  graspiuif  the  mightiest  sub- 
jects ;  he  had  a  mind  which  passed  with  ease  throuf^h  the  meshes  in 
which  ingenuity  or  sophistry  had  iuteii^'oven  a  caune  to  the  con- 
trolling |>oint :  and  he  "was  possessed  of  an  analysis  under  the  magic 
operation  of  which  the  most  intricate  legal  problerdH  were  solved 
as  if  by  intuition.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  bis  position  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  jurists  of 
our  country.  In  view  of  so  much  acconijjlished  while  he  w*as  yet 
ia  the  morning  of  ILfe,  who  could  tell  what  ho  might  have  effected  for 
his  coimtiy,  ami  himself,  when  yeai'B  and  espeiience  had  fully  ma- 
tured his  great  powers?  But  he  is  gone  !  Glassy  and  dim  now  is 
the  eye  that  we  have  seen  here  so  often  lit  up  with  the  tlash  of  ge- 
nius and  inttilllgenee.  That  generous  ami  kind  heart  ia  stilled  for- 
ever. Tlmt  noble  form,  which  we  have  so  long  seen  presiding  over 
the  judifinl  destinies  of  a  great  State,  has  passed  away,  and  of  the 
loved  and  honored  and  gifi:ed  departed,  nothing  is  left  but  the  bright 
page  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  State  which  his  genius  adorned, 
and  the  memory  of  the  man,  most  fondly  chenshed  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.     He  had  no  negatives  in  his  nature.     He  never 
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Bhuimed  responsibility,  and  never  ttimed  aside  in  his  pathway  to 
avoid  consequences ;  and,  like  all  men  of  such  strongly  marked 
and  positive  character,  he  had  bitter  enemies  and  devoted  friends. 
But  friends  and  generous  foes  alike,  gathering  around  his  early 
tomb,  pronoimce  his  untimely  death  the  greatest  calamity  that  has 
yet  befallen  the  fortunes  of  our  young  commonwealth. 

I  move,  your  Honors,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Sacramento  Bar, 
which  I  have  the  honor  now  to  read  and  present,  may  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Court ;  and  that  this  Court  do  now  adjourn, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memoxy  of  the  lamented  deceased. 

In  response  to  the  motion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Chief  Justice  Terry  said  : — 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  C.  Murray,  who  for  five  years  past 
has  occupied,  with  distinguished  ability,  the  position  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  this  Court,  has  filled  us  with  unfeigned  regret. 

Called  early  in  life  to  an  important  position  in  the  Judiciary  of 
a  new  State,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  oner- 
ous and  responsible  duties  of  the  post  His  quick  perception, 
sound  judgment,  and  vigorous  intellect,  enabled  him  to  master 
with  ease  the  most  difficult  questions  ;  and  the  possession  of  great 
moral  courage  prevented  his  being  swayed  or  influenced,  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  by  any  considerations 
of  policy  or  regard  for  personal  popularity.  He  has  left  his  mark 
in  me  history  of  our  young  State,  whose  judicial  reports,  bearing  the 
impress  of  his  genius,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. As  a  judge,  he  was  just,  impartial,  and  fearless.  As  a  man, 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  social  qualities  which  won, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  upon  the  confidence  and  aiOTection  of  his  asso- 
ciatea  He  was  frank,  candid,  and  ingenuous,  almost  to  a  fault ; 
generous  to  prodigality,  and  firm  and  faithful  in  his  friendship. 
We  deplore  his  early  death,  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  State  ;  and, 
cordially  approving  the  resolutions  you  have  just  read,  order  that 
the  proceedings  of  to-day  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Court, 
and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  late  distinguished 
brother,  order  that  the  Court  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  nexi 
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rr^HE  name  of  Dr.  Gm}%  surroumled  by  endearing  recol- 
X  lections,  lias  for  twenty  yeiirs  been  clierisbed  as  a 
household  word  in  8an  Francisco,  where^  in  the  relation- 
ship of  friend  and  benefactor^  his  good  deeds  are  enshrined 
in  nnnmiibered  hearts.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  in 
1821.  11  i^  father,  the  Rev.  William  Gray,  a  Sroteh  Pres- 
byterirm  clergy nran,  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soon 
after  the  birth  <.'f  this  son,  who  passed  his  boyhood  there, 
lie  was  grailnated  in  1842  at  Geneva  Medical  College, 
having  previously  studied  at  Almyra  with  Dr.  Boynton, 
his  private  preceptor.  He  wont  tliencc  to  Xew  York, 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  soon 
kntjwn  for  the  brightness  and  thoroughness  of  liis  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  rendered  tlie  nmre  elTeetive  by  a 
pleasing  frankness  of  manner  which  drew  abimt  him  the 
best  influences.  As  Visiting  Physician  at  the  New  York 
Dispensary,  in  Centre  Htreet,  he  gave  a  certain  number 
of  hours  daily  to  gmtuitous  practice  among  the  poor,  and 
by  some  of  them  his  assiduous  attentions  are  still  gmte- 
fuUy  ackuowledged. 

With  an  assured  and  enviable  social  position,  and  the 
certainty  of  speedy  eminence  as  a  phyjician,  his  love  of 
adventure  could  not  resist  the  excitement  of  the  Califor- 
nia goM  discovery;  and  closing  his  office  in  New  York, 
he  organized  a  party  of  ten  congenial  spirits- — college 
mates,  friends  and  associates — who  purchased  the  bark 
Mojpe^  and  sailed  in  July,  1849j  for  California,  he  acting  as 
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surgeon  of  the  expedition,  Touching  at  Rio  de  Janiero, 
they  reached  their  destination  in  the  following  December. 
Some  of  the  party,  including  Dr.  Gray,  visited  the  mining 
regions,  but  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  a  few  months, 
where  he  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, to  whicli  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself. 

Almost  as  soon  as  political  organization  began  to  as- 
sume shape  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Gray  identified  him- 
self with  the  Whig  party  in  San  Francisco,  but  never  to 
an  extent  that  could  interfere  with  his  professional  pur- 
suits. He  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native  State 
the  traditions  associated  with  the  great  names  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  to  that  faith  he  adhered  as  long  as  the 
party  maintained  an  existence.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Whig  State  Central,  and  of  the  Whig  General  Committee, 
having  been  Secretary  of  the  former  and  Chairman  of  the 
latter.  His  popularity  bringing  him  prominently  before 
the  Nominating  Committee  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor  in 
1852,  he  lacked  four  votes  of  the  nomination,  which  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  lirenham,  who,  in  the  ensuing  campaign 
was  elected  over  his  Democratic  competitor.  About  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Gray  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  at 
the  American  theatre,  before  the  assembled  Masonic 
lodges  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
of  Washington's  initiation  into  the  Order.  Of  this  no 
other  record  remains  than  a  few  meagre  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  address  was  a 
shining  testimonial  of  the  eloquence  and  culture  of  the 
orator,  who,  with  that  disregard  for  the  applause  of  the 
public,  which,  unfortunately,  too  often  distinguishes  gen- 
ius, modestl}'  withheld  the  manuscript  from  publication. 
It  impressed  itself  upon  the  audience  by  its  accomplished 
scholarship  and  the  unstudied  gracefulness  of  the  deliv- 
ery. His  addresses  before  the  Grand  and  other  Masonic 
Lodges  were  of  the  same  finished  type,  but  were  not  re- 
garded by  their  author  as  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve 
})erpetuation  in  print.  On  the  anniversary  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  June  25th,  1860,  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  San 
Francisco.     His  notes  he  was  induced  to  write  out  for 
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I>ublication  only  at  the  earnest  request  of  liis  brother 
Masons,  vvhu  claimed  the  productiuu  as  the  pro|>erty  of 
the  Ontcr.  This  is  the  sole  addrot^s  by  Dr.  Gray  that  lias 
been  preserved,  and  is  hereto  ai)j>ended  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  polished  and  fervid  eloqiieuee. 

His  pnietice,  whi<di  at  hrst  had  been  limited,  grew  to 
be  the  most  considerable  of  any  in  San  Fraiieij?co,  and  so 
lucrative  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  made  a  larjie  fortune 
despite  his  proverbinl  remissness  in  makinjj^  eollectious, 
his  own  exiiensive  habits,  and  his  liberal  eontributions  to 
the  many  eliarities  tiiat  a|>pealcd  to  him  for  iiid.  Wher- 
ever tlie  voice  of  pain  and  anguish  was  heard,  there  the 
good  Doctor  was  foremost  with  his  clicerful  [jresen^'e,  ten- 
der sympathies,  and  kindly  ministrations.  As  in  earlier 
days  ill  New  York  lie  had  ever  been  ready  to  assuage  the 
suOerings  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  so  in  the  liome  uf  his 
adoption  he  distinguished  himself  l>y  the  extent  of  his 
gi-atuitous  practice.  With  him  it  was  no  theoretical  ab- 
straction, but  he  daily  carried  into  practical  illustration 
the  Scriptural  und  ihisonic  teachings  which  raise  charity 
to  the  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Until  his  last  day  he 
was  a  Surgeon  of  the  Fire  Department^  and  at  an}-  time 
some  of  its  members  were  to  be  seen  in  his  ante-room 
awaiting  attendance,  for  which  he  desired  no  otiier  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow^  man. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  ^^  San  Fraueisc*o  Association 
for  Medical  Enquiry*' — a  body  of  physicians,  who^  in  a 
quiet  way,  did  more  to  alleviate  distress  in  California 
than  can  ever  be  acknowledged  or  known  beyond  tlieir 
own  Ijeneticent  circle.  Hundreds  of  poor  creatures  of 
either  sex  who  came  to  him  for  treatment,  he  prescribed 
for  without  fee  or  reward^  but  sending  them  away  with  the 
means  of  Vaiying  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the  luxuries 
80  grateful  to  the  sick,  and  beyontl  the  reacli  of  many  a 
longing  patient,  in  kind  offices  he  was  omnipresent.  On 
board  ocean  steamships  he  found  his  way  into  the  crowded 
6teei*age  to  attend  the  helpless  and  afflicted,  and  on  his 
visit  to  the  Yosemite,  in  ISGl.  he  went  far  out  of  his  route 
to  prescribe  for  a  wounded  hunter  lying  in  his  cabin  among 
the  lonely  fastnesses  of  the  Sierras.  Carryiug  his  good 
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deeds  beyond  the  term  of  his  existence,  shortly  before  his 
dc»alh,  he  charged  a  professional  friend  with  the  care  of 
the  health  of  poor  and  worthy  persons  who  had  long  re- 
ceived gratuitous  practice  at  his  hands.  He  made  a  point 
of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  needy-looking 
people — especially  women  and  children — seeking  medical 
advice;  and  how  many  have  gone  down  the  familiar  wood- 
en steps  at  the  corner  of  Ihipont  and  CUiy  streets^  lead- 
ing from  his  office,  with  blessings  on  their  lips  for  the 
cheery  words  and  more  substantial  tokens  of  his  kindness, 
no  tongue  can  ever  tell,  nor  pen  record. 

He  etitertained  at  one  time  a  worthy  ambition  for 
political  preferment.  These  aspirations  originated  not  in 
u  sordid  craving  for  the  emokonents  of  office,  nor  the 
dazzling  aUurements  of  popularity;  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  fitness  for  position^ — an  innate  sense  of  intellectual 
power  su';h  as  could  draw  towards  it  the  best  elements 
for  efficient  government.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  he  was 
nominated  for  Mayor  bv  the  AVhigs,  and  shared  in  the 
final  defe.it  sustained  by  that  party  throughout  Caltiomia, 
frcmi  candidate  for  Governor,  down.  It  was  the  last 
Whig  campaigii-  From  that  time  he  renounced  politics 
except  during  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  a  pronounced 
Unionist,  aiding  the  cause  l-y  speech,  money  and  example, 
and  holtliiig  an  official  position  on  the  staiV  of  General 
Allen  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Failing  in  the  election 
for  Mayor,  he  thereafter  gave  all  his  energies  to  science; 
and  however  much  the  city  may  have  lost  in  him  as  a 
ruler,  it  is  beyond  question  tliat  the  community  was 
largely  the  gainer  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  great 
professional  usefulness.  His  father,  who  was  still  offici- 
ating as  a  clergyman  in  New  York,  visited  him  in  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  and  died  tlierc  in  October  the  same 
year,  nt  the  age  of  seventy. 

])\\  Gray  never  left  California  except  for  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York  late  in  1859,  where,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  he  sufTered  intensely  from  pneumouia,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  medical  friends,  returned  speedily  as  a 
means  of  preserving  his  life.  His  recovery  was  regarded  ■ 
as  extremely  doubtful — and  sharing  in  tliese  doubts  lum- 
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he  cliaractcristicallj  ordered  his  coffin,  which  was 
lined  with  lead,  ami  had  preparations  made  for  embalming 
in  case  his  decease  Bhould  occur  before  reaching  Califor- 
nia: such  was  his  repu<T;nance  to  the  idea  of  being  Iniried 
at  sea.  His  health  w^as  improved,  however,  by  the  voyage. 
lie  was  Presidejit  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioaeers  in 
1801-2,  !>efore  whom*  in  1850,  he  had  delivered  tlie  an- 
nual address.  This  alone,  among  numerous  similar  ora- 
tions by  otherSj  has  not  been  preserved,  neither  in  pam- 
phlet form  nor  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  He  spoke 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  from  a  few  notes  which  he  had 
arranged  only  the  night  before,  and  wliich,  with  his  usual 
carelessness  wdiere  his  own  fame  was  concerned,  he  failed 
to  prepare  for  publication.  It  is  remembered  as  a  deeply 
interesting  discourse,  rich  in  historical  allusions,  clothed 
in  the  most  captivating  forms  of  eloquence,  and  picturing 
the  past  and  future  of  California  with  a  wealth  of  classical 
imagery  and  ghinving  beauty  of  diction. 

It  was  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession  that 
his  mind  and  heart  were  especially  engaged.  He  was  in- 
defiitigable  in  studies  rendered  necessary  by  the  advance- 
ment of  the  medical  and  its  associate  sciences.  Endowed 
with  peculiar  graces  of  mind  and  person,  his  manner  in 
the  sick  room  showed  consciousness  of  his  own  ability, 
and  at  the  bed-side  his  presence  inspired  a  confidence  al- 
most marvelous.  Not  seldom  has  his  genial  manner  and 
kindness  of  voice  arrested  the  course  of  disease  by  a  mag- 
netic power  eminently  his  own.  Master  of  his  own  feel- 
ings and  mighty  in  his  sympathies,  how  often  has  he 
buoyed  up  t!ie  sinking  heart  of  agonized  parent,  child, 
and  sorrowing  friend.  In  times  of  danger  he  showed  a 
courage  and  fearless  use  of  means  sometimes  called  he- 
roic in  practice.  Nature  seemed  to  have  designed  him 
for  the  WTirk  of  a  pliysician.  He  investigated  disease  al- 
most intuitively,  arriving  very  quickly  at  conclusions; 
though  where  there  was  the  least  doubt  in  his  mind,  or 
obscurity  in  the  symptoms,  be  was  carefub  patient  and 
untiring,  seldom  giving  an  opinion  that  was  not  veriDed 
by  the  progress  of  the  case.  After  recognizing  disease  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  remedies,  and  had  a  happy  faculty 
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of  making  combinations  to  suit  each  individual  case, 
never  combining  without  being  able  to  give  a  most  satis- 
factory reason  therefor.  His  health  was  such  as  to  forbid 
constant  application  to  professional  duties  for  a  j'car  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  He  was  industrious  however,  and 
applied  himself  assiduously  until  October,  1862,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  more  arduous  portion  of 
his  ])ractice.  Thenceforward  until  his  death  he  alternately 
worked  and  rested,  frequently  going  into  the  country  for 
a  brief  relaxation,  and  returning,  recommenced  work  with 
a  determination  far  beyond  his  powers,  until  ag-ain  forced 
to  retreat.  He  visited  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San  Rafael 
during  18G3,  always  working  hard  while  at  home,  despite 
the  remonstrances  of  his  numerous  friends.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  city  without  being 
eng-aged  in  active  practice.  His  devotion  to  his  friends 
was,  if  possible,  more  than  reciprocated;  which  a  single 
instance  will  illustrate,  though  only  an  example  of  very 
many  similar  attachments  between  his  patients  and  him- 
self. He  returned,  broken  in  health,  to  attend  an  invalid 
lady  in  a  case  of  emergency,  whom  he  had  watched  from 
childhood  through  severe  illness  and  much  sufferi:  g.  Al- 
though worn  down  and  enduring  great  pain  himself,  he 
was  with  her  almost  constantly  for  a  week,  when  death 
terminated  her  sulTerings.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  himself,  following 
his  patient  in  about  a  fortnight.  Three  days  before  death 
he  had  attended  a  number  of  i)atients,  and  was  out  in  the 
street  thirty-six  hours  prior  to  his  decease.  He  died  on 
the  morning  of  SeptemlDcr  24th,  1863.  For  eight  hours 
previous  to  dissolution  he  was  speechless,  but  conscious 
of  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  He  had  often  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  die  holding  a  Mason  by  the  hand.  In 
his  last  moments  he  grasped  the  hand  of  a  friend  present, 
motioning  him  to  a  seat,  when  he  seemed  content,  and  so 
breathed  his  last. 

The  announcement  that  Dr.  Gray  was  dead,  though 
it  did  not  take  his  friends  by  surprise,  fell  like  a  pall 
upon  many  a  sorrowing  household.  Every  one  who  had 
known  him  seemed  to  take  the  event  especially  to  heart, 
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as  at  the  loss  of  a  near  and  intimate  friend.  Associations 
and  piiljlic  bodies  met  and  pass^ed  appropriate  resolutions. 
The  wealthy  and  the  poor  alike  were  mourners — those 
for  the  genial  corapanionj  these  for  tlie  generous  bouefuc- 
tor — all  for  the  skillful,  syuiputhizing  physician,  who  had 
carried  hope,  life,  courage  and  liealing  into  despairing 
hearts  and  homes.  He  died  a  bachelor,  and  upon  tlie 
Society  of  California  Fioneens  devolved  the  sad  duty  of 
receiving  the  body  at  their  hall,  where  it  lay  in  state  the 
night  preceding  the  funerah  Quiet  footsteps  came  con- 
tinually through  the  watches  of  that  night — rustling  silks 
and  the  coarse  habiliments  of  po^'^erty  mingling,  as  one 
after  another  lingered  a  moment  and  passed  on — the  sup- 
pressed emotions  of  the  relinod  and  self-possessed  not 
less  eloquent  than  more  audible  and  uncontrolled  grief. 
The  casket,  i)iled  high  with  ever-increasing  floral  oller- 
ings,  could  at  last  hold  no  more,  and  tlie  floor  arouml  was 
strewn  witli  them.  The  services  at  the  funeral,  in  which 
Civic  orders  and  societies  and  Military  organizations  vied 
with  each  other  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  were  mem- 
orable and  deeply  impressive.  The  remains,  with  those 
of  his  father^  were  sent  to  New  York,  where  they  rest  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  side  by  side. 

Wc  have  entleavored  thus  briefly  to  depict  Dr.  Gray 
as  the  scientist,  the  physician,  and  the  member  of  society. 
In  conversation  as  in  oratory  lio  was  siugubu'ly  felicitous. 
His  voice  possessed  that  modulated  musical  quality 
rarely  found  except  in  superior  organizations,  and  which 
with  him,  whether  in  every-day  intercourse  among  his 
friends,  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  or  in  the  more  formal 
parlance  of  an  organized  assemblage,  had  the  same  fascin- 
ating influence,  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  an  unallccted 
courtliness  of  manner  that  made  his  presence  eagerly 
souglit  in  reunions  of  cultivated  men  and  women.  His 
personal  appearance  was  as  strikingly  handsome  as  his 
manners  were  distinguished.  He  was  a  connoisseur  in 
music,  hooks,  and  works  of  art,  whi^di  he  was  always  se- 
lecting as  gifts  for  his  patients.  He  had  a  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  the 
correctness  of  an  anatomist  in  the  choice  of  line  horses, 
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of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  His  tastes  combining 
the  attributes  of  manliness  and  intellectual  culture,  were 
those  of  the  highly  educated  gentleman.  His  nearest  as- 
sociates recall  him  as  one  of  the  finest  types  of  man,  in 
his  physical  as  well  as  mental  qualifications.  To  have 
enjoyed  his  intimacy  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
legacies  to  which  the  mind,  perhaps  wearied  with  the 
world^s  selfishness,  instinctively  turns  when  glancing 
back  into  the  near  past  for  bright  examples  and  pleasant 
memories. 


©ratwtt, 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
AT  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  San  Francisco,  June  25Tn,  1800,  by  the  Grand 
Orator  for  the  Day — Sir  Henry  M.  Gray. 

Brethren  : — Beneath  the  blue  dome  of  this  wide,  unpillared  firm- 
ament, and  under  the  magnificent  roof  of  a  temple  '*  not  made  with 
hands,"  we  are  met  in  joyful  assemblage,  upon  a  day  sacred  to  the 
ancient  memories  of  our  Craft,  to  lay  with  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive ceremonies  the  foundation-stone  of  a  Temple,  henceforth  and 
forever  to  be  sacredly  dedicated  to  the  mysteries  and  work  of 
Masonry. 

In  due  form  and  manner  the  com,  wine,  and  oil,  poured  forth 
upon  that  stone,  have  symbolized  the  great  end  and  object  of  Ma- 
sonic life  ;  the  swell  of  joyous  music  with  its  exultant  harmony 
has  awakened  in  our  breasts  the  responsive  echo  ;  the  light  in  a 
thousand  earnest  eyes,  and  the  quickened  throb  of  a  thousand  lov- 
ing hearts,  have  told  how  deeply  this  scene  and  this  hour  have  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  our  very  souls  ;  and  finally,  the  invocation 
of  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  to  direct  and  prosper  this  under- 
taking to  its  successful  completion,  has,  while  it  humbly  acknow- 
ledges our  dependence  upon  His  powerful  aid,  given  us  the  trustful 
hope  that  His  paternal  blessing  shall  bo  vouchsafed  to  us. 

Brethren,  the  work  is  done  !  In  the  deep  foundations  of  this 
Htnictiu*e  you  have  placed  your  memorial.  For  the  first  time  on  the 
western  shores  of  this  continent,  you  have  set  up  the  pillars  of  your 
f(iith  in  enduring  stone.  In  the  generations  yet  to  come,  w^ho  shall 
gaze  with  pride  upon  this  noble  pile,  and  who  shall  under  its  secure 
shelter  prosecute  the  gloiious  mission  which  Masonry  has  entrusted 
to  their  keeping,  your  labor  will  not  be  forgotten.     They  will  recall. 
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with  proud  and  glowiBg  retrospects,  the  memory  of  this  day.  They 
will  imy  dnv.  hamji^'e  to  the  loyal  faith,  the  loviug  interest,  and  the 
deathless  attaohment  %vhk*h  you  held  to  the  great  work  of  MuBonry, 
and  whicli  ]jromptc'd  you,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  Stat-e,  thus  to 
hiy  broad  and  deep  the  imperishable  foundationH  of  a  Temple, 
which,  while  it  Rhoidd  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  adortimentB 
of  our  city,  bIjouUI  also  serve  as  a  peqjetual  record  of  that  faith 
which,  ill  all  ag-en  and  in  all  countries,  has,  in  ita  '*  outward  visible 
foi-m,"  illustrated  itself  to  the  world  in  all  the  triuniphsof  architee- 
tunil  ^dory,  as,  in  the  manifestations  of  its  inner  life,  it  has  been 
the  pioneer  io  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  charity,  peace,  brother- 
ly kindness,  and  ^ood  will  to  men.  If  ever  the  li^ht  burns  dim  up- 
on our  altars,  or  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  fail  them  **  because  of 
fear^';  if  the  doubter  or  the  skeptic  ask:  '*The  Fathei-s,  where  are 
they?  "  then  shall  this  Masonic  Temple  answer  r  *  *  The  **ame  faith  that 
animated  their  hearts  Htill  suindves  in  their  descendants.  This 
goodly  Tabemacie,  which  the  ancient  craftsmen  builded,  yet  stands 
in  its  pristine  streufrth  and  lieauty,  a  heritage  to  be  saeredly 
g'uarded  and  preserved  by  us  and  by  those  who  shall  come  after  U8. 
So,  evermore,  shall  the  faithful  remembrance  of  our  brethren  yet  to 
be,  preserve  our  memory  green. " 

All  creeds  and  faiths  have  their  festal  occasion  a  The  State  has 
its  days  of  patriotic  jubilee,  the  Chui*ch  its  seasons  of  rejoicing.  On 
commemorative  days,  due  homage  is  paid  to  all  wliu,  in  every  rank 
and  m  every  good  work,  liave  adorned  the  age  they  illustrated.  Thus 
religion,  art,  science,  heroism,  virtue,  wherever  their  votaries  have 
ennobled  life  by  gi-and  achievements,  have  claimed  the  ready  hom- 
age of  the  world.  They  who  have  died  on  the  bloody  lields  of  bat- 
tle for  the  liberties  of  their  countiy,  where  thousands  in  the  joyous 
iTish  of  death  go  down — they  who  in  the  tires  of  martyrdom  have 
yielded  up  their  lives  a  sacriiice  to  principle — they  who  in  toilsome 
solitude  have  worked  out  the  great  problems  of  science,  and  given 
language  and  interi>retation  to  the  mute  voices  of  nature — they  who 
with  strong  hands  and  pure  ambitions  have  guided  the  evolving  des- 
tinies oi  nations — they  who,  as  the  apostles  of  diviuest  charity,  have 
devoted  life,  sul>stance,  iniiuence,  all  to  the  amelioi*atiDn  uf  human 
wrong  or  suflering,  are  alike  canonized  in  the  worlds  great  heart, 
and  compel  the  homage  of  the  world's  wide  sympathy. 

This  is  o«rfestiil  day,  my  brethren;  to  us,  a  day  of  joy  in  a  two- 
fold sense.  This  happy  hour  is  witness  of  a  ceremony  of  no  small 
import  to  the  future  of  Masonry  in  this  State  and  on  this  coast.  We 
have  come  up  together,  with  one  accord,  to  aid  in  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  lii^t  Masonic  Temple  erected  within  the  limits  of 
our  national  confederation,  on  the  westward  slopes  of  the  dividing 
mountains.  Fur  a  brief  sijace  we  have  foi-Baken  our  usual  avoca* 
tions  J  andfix:>m  fields  of  waving  grain,  from  work-shops  of  daily  toil, 
from  the  quiet  retreats  of  scientilic  pursuits,  from  the  busy  marts  of 
commerce,  from  the  sacred  chancels  of  religion,  we  have  come  with 
'*oue  heart,  ami  one  mind,*'  to  swell  the  pomp  of  this  festive  hour. 
Hallowed  by  our  prayers  and  benedictions,  we  have  placed  the  token 
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of  our  affection  to  Masoniy  in  the  keeping  of  our  mountain  ^^mte. 
Our  loves,  our  hopes,  our  aspirations,  we  place  beside  those  memo- 
rials :  as  soon  may  the  one  perish  as  the  others.  Not  until  the  solid 
rock  Rliall  melt  in  the  consuming  fires  of  the  final  conllaj^pration, 
shall  die  out  in  our  hearts  the  noble  teachings  of  our  Order.  Not 
even  when  the  elements  themselves  shall  yield  to  tho  inG^-itable 
laws  of  decay  and  dissolution,  shall  the  pure,  eternal,  imperishable 
principles  upon  which  our  faith  is  based,  perish  or  bo  lost. 

There  is  no  eternity  to  matter.  The  adamantine  walls  of  earth 
themsolves  must  crumble  into  dust:  and  no  work  of  man's  hand 
can  withstand  the  silent  tooth  of  time.  Tho  mighty  monuments  of 
the  forgotten  past  reveal  themselves  to  us  only  in  dim  traditions  or 
in  almost  undist^'nguishable  fragments,  puzzling  the  lore  of  tlie  an- 
tiquarian and  bulfling  the  light  of  science.  They  leave  us  like  the 
mariners  on  the  wrecking  midnight  sea,  looking — and  oh,  how  hope- 
lessly— for  the  coming  light.  But  principles  cannot  die.  Truth  ia 
eternal.  Justice,  equality,  fraternal  love,  chanty,  faith,  ho])e,  are 
all  invulnerable,  and  immortal  all.  They  are  but  the  emanations  of 
the  eternal  good — sparks  from  the  eternal  fire — drops  from  tho  ever- 
flowing  river  of  immortal  life.  Like  the  deathless  source  from 
which  they  sprang,  they  also  (albeit  in  clouded  manifestation)  must 
claim  the  high  prerogative  of  immortality.  So,  bi-ethreu,  with  the 
inner  life  of  Masonry.  It  cannot  die.  Its  temples  may  totter  to 
the  dust,  and  its  visible  tokens  be  utterly  lost,  but  rr  will  survive. 
Its  spirit  is  tho  spirit  of  the  "All-working  Good" — its  work  is  tho 
practical  embodiment  of  all-working  benevolence — ^its  mission  on 
this  earth  is  but  tho  reflection  and  exemplification  of  that  divinest 
of  all  \'irtues — Charity  ! 

Aside  from  tlie  event  which  has  convened  us  together,  we  enjoy 
another  source  of  congratulation.  This  is  one  of  our  **  holy  days,*' 
set  apart  and  dedicated  to  the  memoiy  of  the  holy  Saints  John. 
Since  the  early  2)rimitive  rule  of  our  first  Grand  Master,  King  Sol- 
omon, with  the  passing  away  of  tlio  ancient  dispensation — with  all 
its  glorious  symbols,  types,  and  shadows — with  all  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  a  penalty  for  disobedience — with  all  the  magnif- 
icent surroundings  which  environed  the  ancient  Masonry,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  early  Temple  worship — with  all  the 
forms  and  restrictions  and  subordinations,  working  in  their  in^n 
channels — the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  changing  conditions  of  society 
brought  an  epoch  in  which  milder  laws  and  more  tolerant  systems 
were  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  Tho  early  morning 
glow  upon  the  eastern  hill-tops  announced  the  coming  of  a  brighter 
day ;  the  softer  airs  that  swept  westward  from  tho  ancient  home  of 
tho  stern  Mide-browed  prophets  and  patriarchs,  foretold  the  coming 
of  a  more  genial  summer  ;  tlie  dove,  with  the  olive  bnuifh  of  peace, 
was  flying  o'er  the  stormy  water  in  search  of  a  resting-place  for  her 
weary  feet ;  and  then,  when  among  the  cinimbling  fragments  of  the 
earlier  civilizations  Masonry  could  find  no  permanent  abiding  place, 
flhe  swept  down  the  cloudy  and  perturbed  centuries,  until  she  rested 
under  the  shadow  of  the  new  dispensation  of  peace. 
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Tbe  earth  Lad  been  convulsed  for  a  tlioufiand  rofirn  ;  tlirones, 

dynasties  and  empires  were  passiug  tlirou*|li  all  the  inutationsof  so* 

cial  and  palitieal  existence;  yet  amid  all  this  tiubulont  toiTent  of 

chan-je  in  our  world,   the  precioai^  Ark  of  our  Cuvemmt  floated 

Hjijely  dawn,  until  it  rested  securely  upon  the  Ararat  of  pex*petual 

Then  lived  in  Holy  Land  two  holy  men — ^two  Johns.  The  one, 
tbe  Baptist;  tbe  other,  the  EvaUGrelist;  men  of  eNLtniordinaiy  yet 
diverBj  cUancters,  but  both  tho  living  embodiments*  of  the  highest 
lessens  of  Misomc  wisdom.  The  one,  the  imperHonatioii  of  temj>- 
b||niiee,  fouraj^e,  self-iiacrLfice  an<l  beroio  aufferiu;^  for  conscience' 
rme;  tbe  other,  the  type  of  gfentleueasi,  meeknesH,  Kvmpathy^  char- 
ity, brotherly  kiD  Joess,  and  holy  love.  These  men,  so  exalted  above 
their  fellows,  so  set  aside  and  stamped  with  the  m-irk  of  divine  no- 
bility, were  eminently  fitted  to  succeed  the  aii*T:ust  King  of  Israel 
as  the  patrons  and  exemplars  of  our  Order.  Honco  tlif>y,  not  alone 
and  not  chiefly  as  the  forenmoera  and  disciples  of  a  new  ecclesias- 
tical dispensation,  bnt  from  the  Ringniar  purity  of  their  lives,  their 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Masonic  faith,  and  their  sac- 
rifice of  all  earthly  f^mod  for  the  cause  that  engrossed  their  whole 
being,  have  been  for  two  thousand  years  tho  loved  and  venerated 
high  priests  of  our  Masonic  faith.  Ho  of  whom  we  si)eak  to-day 
died  a  mart^^r's  death.  He  perished  in  vindication  of  the  teachings 
of  bis  lite.  He  fell  an  heroic  sacritice  to  tbe  principles  upon  %vhich 
otu'  Order  rests. 

We  speak  of  martyrdoms,  and  they  are  glonous.  We  speak  of 
heroisms,  and  they  arc  glorious.  H^nv  they  standi  out  in  tho  past, 
like  landmarks  in  the  life-gloom,  these  martyrs  for  the  good  f — these 
heroes  for  tJie  right!  Some  have  sunk  on  the  baf tie-field  ;  some 
have  watered  tiio  scalibld  with  their  blood ;  others  have  perished  in 
the  agonies  of  tire.  These  have  been  of  one  race  and  language  ; 
those  of  another.  This  endured  all  things  for  one  fait  h ;  that  for 
another:  but  all,  whatever  theli"  nation,  or  sect,  or  lineage,  were 
alike  the  waiTiors  of  humanity,  and  perished  that  mankind  might 
be  free.  Tbe  gi*eat  and  good  of  all  eras  form  one  great  lirotber- 
hood.  Thank  God,  for  having  thus  linketl  distant  age^  together  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  sympathy.  The  great  souls  scattered  along 
the  highway  of  history  are  bound  one  to  the  other  by  au  electric 
chain;  and  thus  the  influence  of  heroic  deeds  thrills  jfrom  century 
to  century  down  tiie  long  avenue  of  Time. 

This  day,  my  brethren,  is  held  iu  sacred  comraemoratinn  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  throughout  the  whole  Masonic  world.  Every  as- 
piration and  prayer  that  arises  to-day  from  your  own  full  hearts,  is 
met  in  the  silent  and  illimittibie  fields  of  air  by  a  million  aspira- 
tions in  every  land  and  clime,  fi^m  hearts  as  full  and  deep  as 
yours. 

All  along  the  cloudy  pathway  of  time,  our  Craft  have  left  their 
ever-enduring  land-marks.  While  yet  an  operative  orga-nization^ 
spreadiug  from  land  to  land,  in  Lodges  of  Labor,  they  have  ercML^ted 
their  njighty  monuments,  which,  to  this  day,  are  the  wonder  and 
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the  gloT^i'  of  the  world.  The  order  and  system  which  marked  the 
building  of  the  first  temple,  followed  them  in  the  UitU^r  tv^es;  and 
although  in] the  erection  of  the  vast  creations  of  Musonic  Rkill,  the 
busy  Boundfc*  of  labor  were  heard  on  e%'ery  hand,  as  the  gi*ajid  arches 
and  pinnacles  and  towers  rose  from  their  solid  foundations  to  the 
heavens,  yet  the  same  beautiful  plan  of  work  by  which  the  magnifi- 
cent Btructnre  of  the  King^  of  Israel 

**  Rase  liko  an  exhalation,  with  the  BOtmd 
Of  fluk'ttsjTu phonies,  and  %oie«s  swttt/' 

governed  the  Craft  in  the  buildinf^  uf  those  colossal  triumphs  of 
architectural  genius,  which  shall  forever  demand  the  admiration  and 
worship  uf  the  huuiaii  intellect. 

Passing  from  thin  brief  review  of  our  subject^  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  our  institution  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wunti*  of  hu- 
manity; its  iitneati  as  the  almoner  of  the  holiest  charity;  its  laws 
and  precepts  as  the  embodiment,  not  only  of  the  purest  morality, 
but  presenting  likewise  a  frame  of  government  fitted  for  all  condU- 
tiona  of  life,  for  all  races  of  people,  and  ior  all  states  of  society. 
It  si>rang  into  existence  far  back  in  the  distant  a^^^es.  over  whose 
history  rests  the  pall  of  everlasting  silence ;  it  gleamed  out  of  that 
darkness  as  the  light  of  history  began  to  irradiate  the  gloom  only 
in  dim  and  fabulous  traditions  ;  it  took  organic  shape  and  practical 
development  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Israel ; 
and  its  culminating  point  was  reached  in  that  perfect  system  of 
work  and  government  which  presided  over  the  erection  of  tliat  mi- 
raculouB  structure — that  marble  poem  of  coBBummate  genius  whose 
lovely  beauty,  sliining  from  the  sacred  mountain,  gleamed  to  the  re- 
motest horiiSon  like  a  star* 

Thus  it  has  come  down  to  ub  from  the  earliest  times.  Throu^ 
all  the  changes  of  empires^  and  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  govcru- 
ments,  it  iias  preserved  its  existence.  The  altar  now  stands  where 
it  stood  in  the  dfiys  of  the  first  Masters;  and  the  enkindled  firea 
and  the  emblematic  lights  still  shed  their  beams  to  illuminate  the 
fiuiTounding  darkness.  It  has  outlived  the  Templo  which  itg  an- 
cient Craftsmen  buikled  ;  but  the  same  laws  that  held  it  in  iiarmo- 
nious  union  then,  alike  }>reserve  its  unity  and  integrity  now.  The 
forms  of  arcluteetural  beauty  and  design  may  have  gone  down  in 
the  dust  of  the  vanished  ages,  but  the  soul  and  spirit  uf  the  design, 
order  and  beauty,  yet  lingers  in  our  Crait  and  hallows  all  its  work. 
From  Praxiteleau  shapes,  whose  marble  smiles 

**Fill  the  hUHhetl  air  with  everlasting  love  ;" 

from  towers  and  arches,  moklering  among  their  mocking  ivy ;  from 
the  solemn  cloisters  of  many  an  old  cathedral ;  from  the  dim  aisles 

trees  a 
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'  Their  old  poetic  legeiida  to  the  winds  ; 


from  the  stupendous  caves  w^th  all  their  sparr}'  grots  ;  and  from  the 
I'D ck-in vested  gorges  of  the  mountains,  w^hose  beetling  walla  might 
Berve  as  the  bastions  of  a  world,  where  the  sublime  Ai'chit^ct  of  the 
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Universe  baa  in  the  play  of  His  omnipotence  set  those  copies  for 
biiman  genius  to  imitate  ;  from  eacla  aud  all,  the  lesson  falls  with  a 
deep  signiticance  on  the  Mason  s  heart.  Architecture,  ita  first  great 
operative  application,  compelled  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  nni- 
iy  and  order.  From  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  harmony  of  the  material  universe  depended,  the 
transition  was  natural  and  easy  to  the  recognition  and  adoption  of 
those  laws  goveraing  the  life,  conduct,  character,  and  actions,  upon 
which  alone,  as  upon  a  corner  stone,  cotdd  be  erected  the  moral  and 
spiritual  Temple  of  Masonry, 

Neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  demand  from  me  an  exposition 
of  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Craft,  I  may,  however,  be  allowed 
for  a  brief  moment  to  allude  to  some  of  the  excellencies  of  our  Order. 

And  tii'st,  itii  sublimD  equality.  Its  first  principle  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  humanity  of  the  man,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
fraternal  ties  that  bind  all  men  together,  Witiiin  its  sacred  enclos- 
lU'e  there  can  be  no  rank  or  caste.  The  royal  ruler  of  a  mighty 
realm;  the  mitred  prelate;  the  soldier,  beanng  upon  his  body  the 
Bears  and  trophies  of  a  hundred  fights;  the  philosopher,  whose 
keen  vision  has  explored  all  the  intricacies  of  natural  or  political 
wisdom ;  the  soul  of  science  that  hath  sojourned  among  the  stars  or 
dived  into  the  nethei*most  depths^are  all  alike,  Brethren  all — 
made  so  by  the  recognition  of  each  individual  humanity — aud  each 
an  equal  scholar  in  the  school  of  virtue.  **Love  one  another'*  is 
written  upon  the  door-posts,  and  the  word  '^Brother"  embraces  in 
its  comprehensive  dialect  all  ranks,  from  the  Keophyte  to  the  Su- 
preme Mast^n 

While  prejudice  alienates— while  sect  and  nation,  lineage  and 
language,  wealth  and  power,  set  up  evermore  the  barriers  which 
keep  men  asunder — while  political  distinctions  and  religious  differ- 
ences but  deepen  animosities  and  engender  bitterness—Masonry 
presents  a  platform  and  a  principle  broad  and  firm  enough  for  all 
the  world  to  rest  upon  Ln  peace. 

In  the  grand  Choral  H^Tun  of  the  noble  Schiller,  I  find  these 
lines,  which  could  only  have  sprung  from  a  heart  incandescent  with 
Masonic  heat : — 

**  Spark  from  the  fire  that  poda  have  fed— 

Line — thou  ElyrtiuQ  child  divine — 
Fire-drunk,  our  air)*  footstt^ps  tread, 

Oh,  Holy  Ont%  thy  huly  shrinG. 
Starong  custom  renda  ua  from  each  other, 

Thy  uuigic  all  together  biingSi 
And  man  in  man  but  bails  a  brother, 

"Wherever  rests  thy  gentle  win^s. 
Embrace,  ye  millions,  let  this  kiss, 

Brothers^  embrttce  the  earth  below, 
Yon  stan-y  worlds,  that  uhine  on  this, 

Cue  commott  Father  know/' 


Masonry  is,  in  Bhort,  the  highest  expressaion  of  the  idea  of  Fra- 
ternity, and  it  is  destined  to  be  oue  of  the  most  active  ag-ents  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  world-wide  fraternization  which  so  eapec- 
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ially  marks  the  tendencies  of  the  present  a^e,  and  whose  pro* 
gressive  development  will  ultimately  result  in  dmwing  to  a  nearer 
and  more  perfect  union  all  the  cliildi-en  of  tlie  earth.  It  offends  no 
jnejudice ;  it  opposes  no  sect  It  stands  aloof  from  all  the  noisy 
elamoi*s  of  the  day.  Its  mission  is  in  secret  and  in  silence-  It 
**does  good  and  commumcates/*  but  the  right  hand  knows  not 
what  the  left  hand  dueth.  It  is  the  minister  to  want,  the  angel  of 
conHolation  to  patient  suffering',  the  handmaid  of  reli^on;  for 
what  religion  teaches  from  lofty  puli>its,  it  practically  performs. 
Wherever  there  is  want  or  sorrow,  there  is  Masoniy,  the  reliever; 
wherever  is  wrong  or  oppression,  there  is  Masonry,  the  strong  arm 
of  sujiport ;  wliercver  is  death,  or  sickness,  which  is  the  shadow  of 
death,  theve  also  is  Masonry,  to  bind  up  the  wound,  to  cJose  the 
fitted  and  ghastly  eye,  and  then,  with  revere nt  care,  to  commit  the 
dead  body  to  tbe  silence  and  retirement  of  the  grave. 

How  often  have  you,  in  this  land  of  strange  vicissitudes,  been 
called  upon  to  minister  to  such  needs  as  these  *?  The  strong,  bold- 
hearted  adventurer,  struggling  amid  discouragements  and  priva- 
tions for  his  childi^en/s  bread,  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  palsyiiig 
hand  of  disease.  Poverty  and  want  environ  him.  A  stranger  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  to  whom  shall  he  go  for  succor?  The  swift  tides 
of  life  rush  by  him,  and  he  is  cast  a  stranded  wreck  upon  the  shore. 
In  the  desolation  and  agony  of  his  hefti*t,  he  lays  down  to  die;  no 
friend  near  thai  death  couch — no  ministering  voice  of  consolation — 
no  brother  8  hand  to  chiHx>  the  nerveless  fingers — no  upward-point- 
ing angel  of  hope  to  guide  the  way  to  immortal  life. 

But  stay,  some  one  knows  that  poor  man  !  Some  one  in  aU  this 
bright  world  out  of  which  he  is  passing  into  the  tmknown  land, 
maid  L'now  thai  man!  Surely,  he  shall  not  die,  and  make  no  sign  1 
Oh  no  !  He  has  found  friends.  In  almost  the  last  agonised  eon- 
Tulsions  of  his  members,  when  his  tongue  could  no  longer  syllable 
his  thoughts,  he  found  a  brother— a  brother  in  a  higher  sense  than 
the  claim  which  <mr  common  humanity  in  suffering  or  sore  distress 
demands  of  every  man^ — one,  whose  soul  was  knit  to  that  vanishing 
Boul  in  all  the  gentle  ministrations  of  love  and  charity,  by  ties  as 
strong,  aye  stroogerj  than  those  which  knit  the  souls  of  Joimthan 
and  David. 

This  picture,  brethren,  is  a  picture  of  practical  Masoniy.  Yan 
have  it  fnuned  in  all  your  hearts;  its  colors  cannot  fade  from  your 
memories.  In  your  own  dark  hours  of  desolation,  the  light  from  it 
will  bo  a  beacon  pointing  upward  to  Heaven  1 

And  now,  the  hour  for  our  departure  has  arrived.  Henceforth, 
our  paths  diverge.  From  manifold  pursuits  in  life,  and  from  dis- 
tant homes,  moved  l)y  a  common  impulse,  we  have  come  up  to  wor- 
ship near  this  sacred  shrine,  and  to  renew*  the  vows  of  fealty  to  our 
common  faith.  I  truHt  the  hour  has  not  been  spent  in  vain,  and 
that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  have  been  together  In  this  inter- 
clmnge  of  kindly  greeting,  we  have  strengthened  our  fraternal  ties, 
and  in  this  common  labor  dedicated  to  our  common  cause,  we  have 
strengthened  the  hands  of  our  Craft  in  every  land. 
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As  Masons  of  California,  this  hoxir  is  full  of  deep  fiifjiufiean(?o. 
You  are  the  representatives  of  the  worhl.  rrom  ilistaut  hxuds  and 
climes,  inym  eveiy  rank  and  Btation  in  life,  from  the  must  diasimilar 
conditions  of  physical  and  political  existence,  jou  have  asnenxbled 
on  the  western  Bhore  of  our  continent,  a  family  of  brethren  bound 
tog^ether  bv  a  common  interest  and  protected  by  the  glorious  Con- 
itution  of  our  common  countrj-.     You  are  one,  as  citizens-  and 

ing'  allegiance  to  a  common  law,  yoxi  nhare  alike  in  the  gloiy  and 
advancement  of  the  State.  In  yom*  Masonic  rehitions  you  present 
the  same  anomaly.  Of  vanouH  tribes  and  nations,  of  parentages  and 
educations  the  most  diverse,  with  wide  and  high  partition -walls 
separating  you  one  from  the  other,  you  yet,  here,  to-day,  meet  upon 
common  ground.  We  are  all  one— 4in  earth,  the  great  alJ-embmc- 
ing,  loving  soul  of  Masonry  claims  us  as  her  common  children — 
and  in  the  heaven  above  us,  the  One  Eternal  Father  ! 

Before  we  go  hence,  let  us  review  our  work.  Upon  a  solid 
foundation  we  have  placed  our  memorial  stone.  It  hides  from  mor- 
tal eyes  (we  hope  for  ages  yet  to  come)  in  its  safe  and  silent  tomb, 
the  records  of  tbis  day.  In  all  its  appointments,  and  with  all  the 
glory  of  its  areliiteetural  design,  this  temple  shall  rise  to  its  lofty 
roof,  a  titling  and  noble  testimonial  to  the  devotion  of  the  Masoniy 
of  our  State.  But  there  must  be  somethintj^  liretliren^  underneath 
that  stone,  and  underneath  the  foundation  which  supports  it,  deeper 
than  all  this,  or  the  building  will  not  stand.  The  m aster  builder 
may  perform  his  work  never  so  well ;  the  apprentices  and  craftsmen 
may  labor  in  due  subordination  to  tbe  anthoiity  of  the  masters  ;  the 
massive  walls  may  rise  in  all  their  solid  strength  to  heaven ;  the 
costly  jewels  of  our  work  raay  adorn  its  various  rhambei*s  ;  the  iires 
may  be  lighted  upou  its  inner  altars;  the  entrance  may  be  well  and 
duly  guarded  ;  but  all,  all  will  be  in  vain,  imless  there  is  a  deeper, 
surer,  and  more  stable  foundation  than  that  on  which  our  comer 
stone  reposes;  What  is  that  nether  stone!"  What  is  tluit  upon 
which  a  true  temple  to  Masonry  must  be  built?  Ah,  brethren,  it 
is  the  deep,  underlying,  imperishable  foundation  of  Sfastini**.  love, 
and  Masonic  unity.     With  that  beneath  the  material  foundation,  this 

I  Temple  is  indeed  secure  and  indestructible.  The  fuundatiuns  of  the 
fflobe  had  need  of  no  more  permauentcorner  stone  thjin  that  structure, 
Ender  whose  deep  bases  reposo  Truth,  Charity,  and  Brotherly  Love. 
I  One  prayer,  one  spontaneous  aspiration,  is  a  litting  (conclusion 
Id  this  hour:  Oh  Temple  I  planned  with  the  cimning  skill  of  labor- 
bus  art,  rise  in  all  thy  majesty  and  beauty  toward  the  skies?  May 
my  walls  bo  strength,  and  all  thy  taliernacles  jieace  1  May  the 
lotaries  who  sliall  in  the  long  march  of  centuries  enter  thy  sacred 
^rches,  Jind  evermore  therein  repose,  refreshment,  peace  !  May 
the  light  of  thy  sacred  altai-s  buro  ever  like  a  star!  i\Iay  the 
** stranger  and  the  sojourner  in  the  land"  ever  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  thy  welcome  and  thy  shelter ;  and  when  the  hour  ui  thy  decay 
and  dissolution  crumbles  thee  to  earth,  may  there  be  found  thou&- 
andfl  of  faithful  and  devoted  hearts  to  laise  thee  from  thy  ashes 
with  renewed  splendor  and  more  enduring  life  !     *  *So  mote  it  be." 


TOD  ROBINSON. 


Pr   THE   ^DITOR. 


THE  ancestors  of  this  gentleman  were,  on  his  father  s 
side,  English,  on  his  mother  s,  Scoteh-Irish.  They 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina  at  so  early  a  day  that  all 
tradition  of  the  event  is  lost.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
antl  pkiiiter  in  that  State.  At  a  time  when  it  was  a  life 
oflieo,  he  held  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  County  Court 
for  Anson  County.  In  this  county.  Toil  Robinson  was 
born,  A.  D.  1812.  When  he  was  quite  young,  his  iatlier 
resigned  his  office  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Alabama. 

Tod  Robinson  came  to  California  from  Texas,  byway 
of  Panama,  in  Beptember,  1850.  IIo  landed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  not  tarrying  there,  pushed  on  up  the  Sacm- 
memo  river  to  Satrramento  eity^  then  the  liveliest  and 
busiest  mining  camp  in  the  State.  Here  he  settled,  and 
entered  immediately  on  the  practice  of  law.  lie  very 
soon  attained  prominence  and  success.  He  had  not  been 
in  the  city  a  year  when  Judge  Thonias  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Distrit't  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  em- 
bracing Sacramento  county,  and  Gov.  Burnett  appointed 
Mr*  Robinson  to  Hll  the  vacancy.  For  this  honorable  and 
responsible  position  his  extensive  legal  attainments  and 
his  incoiTuptible  integrity  eminently  fitted  him.  During 
the  short  period  of  his  occupancy  of  this  office,  Judge 
Robinson  won  the  undivided  esteem  of  the  bar  and  the 
midisguised  reverence  of  the  people  of  his  district.     In 
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the  list  of  able  jurists  who  have  graced  the  bench  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District,  Judge  Robinson's  name  shines 
with  unfading  lustre.  lie  had  occupied  the  position  only 
a  few  niontlis,  when,  in  October,  1851,  the  Whig  party,  to 
the  principles  of  wliich  he  was  devotedly  attached,  unso- 
licited, nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  Supreme 
Judge ;  whereupon  he  resigned  his  place  on  the  District 
bench,  and  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  higher  office. 
The  Wliig  party  being  in  a  minority,  he  was  defeated. 
The  election  over,  and  having  aided  so  materially  in  pre- 
serving the  organization  of  his  party,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  personal  advancement  and  comfort,  Judge  Rob- 
inson resumed  practice  in  Sacramento.  He  formed  a 
partnersliij)  witli  Murray  Morrison,  since  Judge  of  the 
Sevcnteentli  Judicial  District,  wliich  continued  for  two 
years.  In  1853,  Judge  Robinson  was  again  nominated 
by  his  party  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  Anticipating  de- 
feat, he  yet  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  call  of  his  party  to 
carry  the  banner  of  Whiggery  in  the  final  charge  upon  a 
triumphant  foe.  The  result  was  as  expected — the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  proud  and  gallant  party  to  whose  for- 
tunes he  had  clung  so  steadfostly,  and  in  whose  last 
struggles  he  had  been  so  conspicuous.  Judge  Robinson 
again  returned  to  the  profession  in  Sacramento.  Soon 
after  the  general  election  in  1853,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  II.  0.  Beatty,  lately  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nevada,  and  James  B.  Haggin,  an  old 
and  wealtliy  citizen  of  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco, 
now  residing  in  Paris.  This  partnership  lasted  two  or 
three  years,  when  Mr.  Haggin  withdrew,  and  his  place  in 
the  firm  was  filled  by  Hon.  C.  T.  Botts,  afterwards  Judge 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District.  Judge  Botts  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench,  Mr.  Heacock,  subsequently  State 
Senator  from  Sacramento,  entered  the  firm.  Judge  Rob- 
inson's connection  with  Judge  Beatty  continued  till  the 
year  18G2. 

Judge  Robinson  confined  himself  exclusively  to  his 
profession  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he  built 
up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business.  During  this  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  Sacramento,  his  fidelity 
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ds  profeseion  and  his  aide  manacrement  of  the  heavy 
litigutiou  lie  was  called  upon  to  conduct^  spread  kis  fame 
as  a  hiwyer  throughout  California. 

In  18G2,  he  accepted  the  Democratic  noiiiiiiation  for 
Attorney  General,  In  18G3,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
same  party  for  Supreme  Judge,  ii|ioii  tlie  reorganization 
of  the  Sujjreme  Court.  On  both  occasions  he  was  de- 
feated with  the  rest  of  his  ticket. 

lie  had  now  resided  in  Sacramento  for  thirteen  years. 
The  practice  of  law  being  almost  dead  in  that  jilace,  which 
the  great  flood  of  18(jO-G1  had  almost  depo|)uhited,  he 
removed  to  Yirginia  Cityj  Xevada,  where  he  resided  eight- 
een months.  A\'hile  residing  in  that  State,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  for  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  (\)urt,  lie  could  easily  have  l»een  nomi- 
nated for  the  higher  place  of  Supreme  Judge,  but  his  friends 
determined  Xo  give  him  the  nomination  for  the  first-named 
position,  because  of  the  great  emoluments  attached  to  it. 
Ilowever,  his  party  being  defeated,  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
were  not  realized. 

Karly  in  the  year  1805,  Judge  Robinson  returned  to 
California,  and  settled  with  his  family  hi  San  Francisco^ 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  still  continues,  to  act  as 
counsellor  at  law^  but  fiis  health  being  very  feeble^  lie  is 

^^dom  in  his  ofliee  and  rarely  seen  in  court. 

^P  Judge  Roljiuson  ranks  liigh  as  an  impressive  and  elo- 
quent speaker.  He  is  ii  cogent,  logical  reasoner,  a  rac)' 
debater,  and  can  hurl  tlie  shaft  of  irony  with  cutting  ef- 
fect. His  clear  and  mellow  utterances,  his  earnest  man- 
ner, his  digniOed,  ijulished  diction,  often  reaching  solem- 
nity in  its  c^dm  and  graceful  flow,  render  him  at  all  times 
an  agreeabhj  and  pleasing  speaker.  He  is  quite  fond  of 
poetry,  and  a  close  student  of  Sliakspeare.  In  adilressing 
public  audiences  lie  is  decidedly  Iiap|)y  in  his  quotations 
from  the  immortal  bard  of  nature.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
large  family,  in  whose  society  ho  passes  nearly  all  of  his 

^^oe.     His  private  life  is  without  a  Idemisli. 

^P  Judge  Robinson  has  nearly  passed  the  meridian  of  his 
usefulness.      His  voice  will  probably  never  again  thrill 
the  listening  crowd,  nor  his  form  be  seen  rising  to  con- 
32 
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front  the  expectant  jury.  He  has  not  been  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals.  His 'life  has  been  eventful 
and  his  career  checkered.  Disappointments  have  visited 
and  trials  perplexed  him.  Time  has  laid  his  hand  heavily 
upon  him.  Disease  has  racked  and  enfeebled  his  frame. 
He  expects  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  "resign  this  pleas- 
ing, anxious  being."  But  his  heart  is  still  young — ^nor 
time,  nor  disappointment,  nor  disaster  can  ever  subdue 
his  free  spirit  or  "chill  his  mental  glow."  His  independ- 
ent nature,  and  his  devotion  to  a  principle,  command  the 
respect  of  his  political  opponents.  He  has  always  dared  to 
pursue  the  course  his  sense  of  right  suggested,  regardless 
of  the  clamors  of  the  fickle  multitude.  He  could  not  be 
flattered  by  the  breath  of  popular  applause  nor  be  made 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  mob — "  that  many-head- 
ed, monster  thing."  The  injunction  of  his  own  favorite 
poet  has  been  to  him  an  ever  present  guide  and  com- 
forter. 

"This  above  all !    To  thine  own  self  be  true! 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

The  Editor  trusts  that  he  has  not  passed  beyond  the 
limit  of  a  faithful  biographical  sketch  in  the  above  expres- 
sions. He  could  not  have  said  less,  in  humble  acknowl- 
edgment of  past  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  subject,  in 
the  bosom  of  whose  family  he  found  shelter,  in  bo)'hoo(l, 
from  a  multitude  of  woes  which  had  nearly  crushed  his 
spirit. 

The  following  terse  language  applies  to  Judge  Robin- 
son with  as  much  force  and  propriety  as  to  Dr.  Akenside: 

'*  He  is  exclusive  in  his  social  taste,  but  with  a  high 
standard  of  integrity;  more  proud  than  vain,  and  more 
fastidious  than  companionable.  Intimately  known  to  but 
few,  he  is  respected  by  all  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
His  formal  address  might  impress  a  stranger  with  the  idea 
of  accomplished  pedantry;  but  once  fairly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  genial  and  appreciative  auditor,  the 
philosopher  and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  elevated 
sentiment  appears  conspicuous." 


ISAAC  INGALLS  STEVENS. 


By    the    pDITOR.* 


GENERAL  Stevens  was  born  at  Antlover,  Massachusetts^ 
in  1817,  Of  his  nncestry  tind  early  l)oyhnod,  the 
Editou  has  nut  been  able  to  procure  any  intbrmation.  He 
entered  as  a  cadet  the  United  States  ililitary  Academy  at 
We:^t  Point,  July  Ut,  1835,  and  gi^aduated  tiiere  July  Ist^ 
18o9,  rartfeing,  iirgtt  in  a  class  of  tliirty-oao  members: 
Gen.  Hiilkek  standing  No.  3,  Gen.  B,  0.  G.  Ord,  No.  17, 
and  Gen.  E.  H,  S*  Oanby,  No,  30,  He  was  immediately 
promotetl  in  the  army  to  second  Lieutenant,  i\)rps  of 
Engineers;  From  that  time  imtil  184U  h^  Was  engaged 
as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  building  (»f  Fort  Adams,  New- 
port harbor,  Rhode  Island.  On  July  Ist.  1840,  he  was 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenjmt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was 
engaged  ujion  the  repairs  of  Fairhaven  Battery,  New  Bed- 
ford harbor,  Massachuiifetts,  1841-42,  and  of  the  defences 
of  Portsmoutli  harbor.  New  Hampshire,  1842-40,  Dur- 
ing the  greater  {lart  of  this  latter  i»eriod,  ho  served  also 
as  Superintending  Engineer  in  building  Fort  Knox,  at 
the  Narrows  of  Penobscot  river,  Maine, 

During  the  Mexican  war  he  ma(h_^  for  himself  a  bril- 
liant record.  When  that  struggle  Cftmmenced  he  was  at- 
tached to  Gen.  Scott's  staff  He  was  engaged  as  Adjutant 
of  Engineers  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  March  Oth^ 
1847  ;  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  boldness  airrl  fearless 
bearing  at  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Penon,  August  12th- 
ISthj  of  San  Ajatonio,  August  18th;  at  tlie  battle  of  Con- 

'  For  explanatory  note,  Bee  Preface. 
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treras,  August  10th:  the  battle  of  Cherubusco,  August 
20th;  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  September  8th; 
reconnoissance  of  the  southern  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  September  9th-13th;  battle  of  Chapultepec,  Sep- 
tember 13th,  and  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  September  13th-14th.  At  the  attack  upon 
the  Mexican  Capital  he  was  in  Gen.  Worth's  division,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  San  Cosme  suburb. 

''For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct"  in  the  battles 
of  Conireras  and  Cherubusco,  Mexico,  he  vms  brevetted 
Captain  in  the  regular  army,  August  20th,  1849,  and  on 
September  13th,  for  like  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chapul- 
tepec, was  brevetted  Major. 

In  1S48.  Major  Stevens  was  engaged  as  Superintend- 
ing Engineer  in  building  Fort  Knox,  Maine  ;  of  repairs  of 
Portsmouth  fortifications,  New  Hampshire ;  of  the  im- 
provements of  the  Savannah  river,  Georgia  ;  and  of  build- 
ing Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson,  in  the  latter  State. 

"  From  September  14th,  1849,  to  March,  1853,  he  was 
principal  assistant  to  Professor  Bache,  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, anil  had  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  the  early  part  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
a  mombor  of  the  Commission  for  devising  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  Cape  Fear  river,  North  Carolina. 

On  Mardi  10th,  1853,  Major  Stevens  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  army,  to  enter  the  civil  service  of  his  country. 
President  Pierce,  who  had  just  been  inaugurated,  was  his 
iMirm  personal  and  political  friend,  and  two  weeks  after 
he  assumed  his  liigh  office,  he  appointed  Major  Stevens 
Governor  and  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  :  at  the  same  time  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and,  the  appointment  being  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, he  departed  for  Washington  Territory,  where  he 
entered  upon,  and  continued  to  discharge,  his  duties 
as  Governor  and  Commissioner  throughout  President 
Pierce's  term  of  office. 

In  May,  185G,  a  serious  dispute  occurred  between  Gov. 
Stevens  and  Edward  Lander,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Terri- 
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tory,  and  brother  of  the  late  Gen.  Lander.  The  Governor 
declared  the  Territory  under  martial  law,  and,  on  May 
7th,  1856,  caused  Judge  Lander  to  be  arrested  in  his  court- 
room*  The  Editor  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  liis- 
lory  of  this  conflict,  although  he  has  written  and  applied 
personally  to  several  old  citizens  of  California^  Oregon 
and  Washington  ;  but  it  h  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Stevens  was  unjustifiable  or,  to 
say  the  least,  hasty,  inasmuch  as  it  was  disapproved,  upon 
investigation,  by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

During  Mr.  Bucbanao's  administration,  1857-1861, 
Gov.  Stevens  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  from  Washington  Territory. 

Gov.  Stevens  was  author  of  '*  Campaigns  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Mexico/^  (8vo.,  New  York,  1851) — being  a  re- 
view of  Riplny's  History  of  the  Mexican  War  ;  also  of  a 
Report  of  Kxplorations  made  by  liini  in  1853-54,  while 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory,  for  a  **  Route  for  a 
Pacilic  Railroad  near  the  47th  and  40th  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  from  St  Faul^  Minnesota^  to  Puget  Sound/'  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress  in  1855, 

When  the  great  breach  occurred  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  in  1800,  Gov,  Stevens  became  one  of  the  most 
earnest  leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the  party, 
and  was  President  of  the  Breckinridge  National  Executive 
Comniittce,  lie  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  Sir.  Lincoln, 
and  before  the  latter  was  inaugurated,  strongly  urged 
upon  Mr.  Buchanan  the  propriety  of  dismissing  Secreta* 
ries  Floyd  and  Thompson  from  his  Cabinet.  At  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  as  soon  as  he  hemxl  that  hostilities  wore  commenced, 
he  hastened  to  Washington,  and  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  79th  New  York,  (nigldanders)  July  31st,  18GL 
From  that  time  until  October  2l8t,  18G1,  Col.  Stevens 
served  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  lie  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General  of  Vohniteers,  Septendicr  28th, 
1801,  and  had  command  of  a  brigade  in  tlie  Port  Royal 
Expeditionary  Corps  from  October  21st,  1861,  to  March 
31st,  1862.  He  had  command  of  the  land  forces  which 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Port  Royal  Ferry,  and  captured  and 
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destroyed  their  batteries  on  Coosaw  river,  South  Carolina. 
He  led  the  principal  column  in  the  unsuccessful  assault 
on  the  enemy's  position  near  Secessionville,  June  16th, 
1862.  From  March  Slst,  to  July  12th,  1862,  Gen.  Stev- 
ens  was  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  having  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  and  subsequently  of  a  division  ;  being 
engaged  in  the  demonstrations  and  actions  on  Stono  river, 
June  3d-10th. 

On  July  4th,  1862,  Gen.  Stevens  was  commissioned  a 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  served  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Campaign  ;  being  engaged  in  various  skirmishes 
on  the  Rappahannock  during  the  early  part  of  August ;  at 
the  battle  of  Manassas,  August  29th-30th  ;  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chantilly,  where,  *' while  leading  his  division  in  a 
charge,  he  was  killed,  September  1st,  1862,  aged  forty- 
four  years." 

Gen.  Stevens  was  not  a  statesman,  although  a  man  of 
varied  talents,  and  ambitious  of  civil  honors.  His  fame 
must  rest  upon  his  military  achievements.  His  life, 
though  not  long,  was  active  and  crowded  with  events. 
Stout  hearted,  high-spirited,  brave  and  resolute,  he  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Whenever 
the  flag  of  his  country  waved  above  "the  red  baptism  of 
the  battlefield,"  his  arm  was  prompt  to  strike,  and  his 
free  and  martial  spirit  followed  where  duty  called.  In 
early  manhood  and  in  middle  age,  within  his  country's 
borders  and  in  a  foreign  land,  he  displayed  on  many 
memorable  instances,  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  soldier 
and  hero.  It  was  the  wish  of  Stevens  that,  when  death 
sheathed  liis  sword,  his  name  would  be  enrolled  upon  the 
shining  list  of  American  Generals :  and  the  aspiration 
has  been  fully  realized. 


UAN  BAUTISTA  ALVARADO. 


GOVERNOR  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado  was  born  in  the 
L'ity  of  Monterey,  the  tlieri  capital  of  Alta  CalU 
furnia,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  a.  d.  1809.  His 
flit  her  was  General  Don  Francisco  Alvarado,  chief  ad- 
viser anfl  Adjutant  General  of  the  Spanisli  commander 
and  Governor  Don  Jose  Joaquin  do  Arrillagaj  then  Gov- 
ernor (»r  Lower  and  Alta  California;  and  his^raodfather 
was  the  renowned  General  Limonj  who  conquered  the 
States  of  yonora.  Sinaloa,  and  Lower  California,  and  who 
made  hunnelf  so  famous  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
he  manifested  towards  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
the  newly  acquired  Territories — which  fact  is  marked  in 
the  history  of  Spain. 

Geneml  Don  Francisco  Alvarado,  father  of  Juan 
Bautista,  was  married  in  the  year  1808  to  Senorita  Josefa 
Yallejo,  daughter  of  General  Ignacio  Vallejo  au«l  sister 
of  General  Mariano  G.  Vallejo.  Don  Juan  liautista  Al- 
varado was  the  only  issue  of  that  marriage.  His  lather 
having  died  when  he  was  only  ten  days  old,  and  having 
left  no  property,  he  was  compelled  to  struggle  for  himself. 
He  early,  In^wever,  found  a  friend  in  the  person  of  Don 
Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  then  Governor  of  California, 
Young  Alvarado  was  sent  to  school,  and  received  private 
lessons  and  instrnetions  from  Governor  Sola  himself  in 
his  private  residence,  the  Governor  having  taken  great 
interest  and  pains  to  promote  the  education  and  welfare 
of  his  protege,  young  Alvarado,  who,  when  but  twelve 
years  old,  had  shown  considerable  natural  abilities  and 
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rare  intellect  for  one  so  tender  in  years.  When  he  had 
attained  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  already  acquired 
that  notoriety  and  prominence  which  is  so  characteristic 
in  a  new  country,  and  ranked  among  the  ablest  and  fore- 
most of  that  period. 

Before  attaining  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  elected 
by  the  peoples  vote  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature.  Subsequently,  the  Legislature  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  appointment  of  treasurer  and  cus- 
todian of  the  public  funds  of  the  Territory,  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  invest  the  same  as  he  might 
judge  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

In  tlie  year  1826,  the  Mexican  Government  appointed 
him  chief  officer  of  the  Commissary  Departments  of 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  California.  In  1833,  and  when  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Collector  of  the  Custom-house  at  Monterey. 

In  the  year  1836,  Governor  Alvarado  was  President 
of  the  Departmental  Assembly,  which  body  had  declared 
California  to  be  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1824,  overthrowing  Nicolas 
Gutierrez,  then  Governor  under  Mexico,  and  creating 
thereby  a  vacancy  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  Governor 
Alvarado  being  then  President  of  the  Departmental  As- 
sembly, became  by  the  constitution  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia ad  interim^  was  confirmed  as  such  by  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  subsequently,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  Constitution 
of  Mexico  provided  that  the  people  of  each  and  every 
Territory  represented  by  the  Departmental  Assembly 
should  recommend  three  citizens,  one  of  whom  should  be 
selected  and  receive  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  Governor  of  his  respective 
Territory.  The  Territory  of  Alta  California,  in  pursuance 
of  said  provision,  recommended  for  Governor  three  of 
its  most  distinguished  and  prominent  citizens,  namely: 
General  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo,  General  Jos6  An- 
tonio Carrillo,  and  Don  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado.  His 
Excellency  Don  Anastasio  Bustamente,  then  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  selected  of  the  three  names 
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thus  presented  to  him  for  the  higWy  importaut  position 
of  Constitutiontil  Governor  of  Altii  California,  Don  Juan 
Bautista  Alvarado. 

In   the  year  1842,   the   native   Culifornians   showed 
s)Tiiptom8  of  discontent  and  dissitisfaetion  witli  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  tlteii  Prt'.sident  of  Mexico,  General 
Sant-a  Anna;  who,  having  by  fiireo  of  amis  overthrown 
the  constitntional  President  of  ilexioo,  Anastasiu  Bustu- 
mente,  attempted  the  ovorthruv;  of  tlie  repuldieun  1'orm 
government  and   the   estaldit^hment  of  a  nioTuirchy,  • 
overnor  Alvtirado  was  aincoiji:  tlie  tinst  and  foremoi^t  iii 
repudiating  and  denouncing  the   illegal   course   adapted 
by  Santa  Anna;  and  assisted  liy  his  uncle,  General  Mari- 
ano  G.  Valk*jo,  and   his  personal   friend.   General  Jose 
^Castro,  initiated  revolutionary  st«.'ps.  raising  the  cry  of 
Hbar  against  Santa  Anna  and  his  monarehieal  coadjutors, 
^leaking  at  all  hazards  to  Miainhiin  and  uphold  tlie  repub- 
^lican  form  *^)f  government  in  (Ailifornia. 
^B     Santa  Anna,  upon  being  apprised  of  this  niovement, 
^waded  by  such  intluontial  men  as  Alvarado,  Yallejo,  anil 
pEastrOf  and  anticipating  serious   results,  sent  post  haste 
his    confidential    and    personal    frieorb    General    Manuel 
Mieheltorena,    with    suiEcient    forces    to    California,    in 
order    to    overthrow   and    defeat    the    leaders    of    such 
movement,    and   to   proclaim    Santa  Anna   Dictator   of 
Mexico,     The  Californians,  laboring  under  the  !m|)ression 

Mhat    Micheltorena,    Inipelled    by  motives    of   friendship 
Ipwards  them,  had  accepted  the  mission,  permitted  him 
o  assume  tlie  reius  of  government,  and  lie  was  Gtjvernor 
of  California  during  two  years.     All  this  while,  Michel- 
torena kept  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Cali- 
fornians  the  true  and  sole  object  of  his  mission. 
^^     The  Calilbrnians,  immediately  upon    discovering  the 
^■ecret  plots  concocted  by  Santa  Anna  and  Micheltorena, 
farmed  themselves;  and,  led  l>y  Governor  Alvamdo,  Gcn- 
^^ral  Vallejo,  and   General   Castro,  overthrew  and   com- 
^■letely  routed  Micheltorena,  who  was  compelled  to  flee 
^Daek  to  Mexico  for  safety. 

In  the  3' car  1845,  Don  Fio  Pico  was  appointed  Con- 
stitutional Governor  of  Calilbrnia.     In  1845,  Governor 
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Pico  conferred  upon  Governor  Alvarado  the  appointment 
of  Collector  of  the  Custom  House  at  Monterey,  which 
appointment  Governor  Alvarado  only  accepted  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Governor  Pico  and  other  prominent 
citizens  and  friends,  and  for  the  second  time  held  that 
oflBce  only  during  a  short  time. 

A  general  election  took  place  about  this  time  in 
California  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  form 
a  convention  to  select  a  representative  to  the  Mexican 
Congress.  Gov.  Juan  B.  Alvarado  was  the  choice  of  the 
people,  and  was  elected  representative  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  from  California  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Gov.  Alvarado  being  about  to  depart  for  Mexico  to 
take  his  seat  in  Congress,  war  was  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  he  was 
prevented  from  proceeding  thither  in  consequence  of  all 
the  Mexican  ports  having  been  blockaded  by  the  United 
States  war  vessels. 

Matters  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged  between 
the  two  governments,  and  the  United  States  troops  hav- 
ing landed  and  taken  possession  of  California,  a  consult- 
ation took  place  between  Gov.  Pico,  General  Castro,  and 
Gov.  Alvarado,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  that 
critical  moment.  The  two  former,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, concluded  to  leave  the  country,  and  left  for  Mexico; 
while  Gov.  Alvarado  decided  to  remain  friendly  towards 
the  United  States,  in  his  native  home.  He  was  placed 
under  parole,  and  removed  quietly,  and  without  partici- 
pating in  any  movement  against  the  United  States,  to  his 
present  home,  San  Pablo. 

General  Kearney,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  in  California,  seeing  and  ap- 
preciating the  faithfulness  with  which  Gov.  Alvarado, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  invitations  to  levy  war 
against  the  United  States,  kept  his  parole,  offered  and 
tendered  to  him  a  prominent  and  influential  position 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Governor 
Alvarado,  however,  declined  the  honor,  assigning  as  a 
reason  for  his  refusal,  that  he  was  a  paroled  officer,  and 
could  not  honorably,  and  while  owing  allegiance  to  the 
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Mexican  c^overDmont,  accept  an  office  at  the  hands  of  the 
<7nited  iStates  gnverniiieiii;  at  the  same  time  highly  ap- 
preciating and  thankfolly  acknowledging  the  honor. 

Governor  A!varurh/s  six  years  of  adniini^^tration  as 
Governor  of  CaHfornia  gave  imbonntletl  satistaction  to 
the  Californians,  A  man  of  generous  iind  extremely 
liberal  disposition,  c'cmrteous  and  aflable,  always  prompt 
and  ready  to  render  assistance  to  the  m^edful,  al- 
ways acting  with  an  honesty  and  purity  of  purpose, 
perhaps  n(me  of  his  predecessors  ever  possessed  the 
^hearts  of  his  people  in  so  gix'at  a  measure  as  he.  He 
ms  universally  esteemed  and  respected  by  all,  natives 
and  foreigners.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  Mexican  grants 
of  land  were  issued  in  California  by  him,  all  of  which 
ive  been  more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  As  the  head  of  administration  in 
California,  Governor  Alvarado  scattered  among  the  people 
the  commodities  of  justice,  liberty,  and  prosperity. 

The  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of  Gov. 
Alvarado  during  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Alta 
California  were  his  utter  disregard  and  great  disinterest- 
edness towards  advancing  and  benefiting  liis  pecuniary 
condition,  and  his  exceedingly  unostentatious  disposition* 

Since  1845,  though  repeatedly  asked  to  accept  public 
offices  and  trusts,  he  has  positively  declined  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  preferring  solitary  and  quiet  retirement  amid 
the  rural  shades  of  private  life. 

Governor  Ahiirado  w^as  married,  in  the  year  1839,  to 
Senorita  ilartina  ( 'astro,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
Californian,  Colonel  Don  Francisco  M.  Castro,  Nine 
children  have  been  l)orn  to  them:  of  these,  three  have 
^mce  died,  and  six  arc  living. 

The  Governor,  although  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
^ge,  is  hearty  and  robust,  and  would  be  taken  for  a  man 
of  forty-five  years  of  age  by  those  unacquahited  with 
him.  lie  resides  at  present  with  his  family  in  his  rural 
mansion,  situated  in  the  village  of  San  Pablo,  in  Contra 
Costra  county,  where  he  has  dwelt  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years. 


Il 


I 
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TPIOMPSON  CAMPBELL. 


^  fKANK  f.    Jaylor. 


ILLixois  can  claim  the  honor  of  having  been  more  pro- 
lific of  distinguished  men  during  the  last  decade  than 
any  other  State  of  tlic  Union,  Certainly,  from  no  other 
State  have  as  many  men,  conspicuous  for  signal  ability 
and  great  talent,  emigrated,  and  become  the  adopted  sons 
of  California, 

TuoMi^oN  Campbell  was  one  of  those  whose  fame  was 
established  in  Illinois  before  California  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1812.  In  that  State  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  received  a  good  education  and 
studied  law.  f^hortly  after  his  admission  to  tlie  bar^  he 
removed  to  Galena,  in  Jo.  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  where, 
in  a  few  years,  he  became  famous  for  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers, and  where  he  acquired  great  distinction  as  a  crim- 
inal lawyer.  From  1838  to  1853  he  practiced  at  a  bar 
which  numbered  among  its  members  many  able  men — 
Hon.  E,  B.  Washburiie,  present  Minister  to  France,  Uon, 
Thos,  Drummond,  present  U.  S,  Circuit  Judge  of  Illinois, 
and  others  (who  have  since  become  noted  in  California) 
prominent  among  whom  are  Hons.  J.  P.  Hoge,  0.  C* 
Pratt,  and  S.  M.  Wilson. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ford 
of  lllinoi*^,  Secretary  of  State^  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  one  term.  In  184G,  he  was  elected  a  deleg'ate  to  the 
convention  called  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  his  Stiite. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
In  1850,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Nationul  House  of 
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Representatives,  to  succeed  Hon.  E.  D.  Baker.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  in  the  spring  of  1853^  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Pierce  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner 
for  the  State  of  California,  and  immediately  thereafter 
removed  with  his  family  to  San  Francisco.  He  did  not 
long  discharge  the  duties  of  this  position,  but  resigned  in 
order  to  practice  his  profession  in  the  new  and  inviting 
field  which  San  Francisco  then  presented. 

He  achieved  marked  success  in  the  practice  of  law, 
and  maintained  iljg  high  reputation  he  had  won  in  Illi- 
nois. He  returned  to  the  latter  State  in  1859,  and  re- 
sided in  Chicago  for  about  two  years.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  on  his  return  to  Illinois  by  numerous  personal 
friends;  and  the  Democracy,  then  about  to  divide  into 
two  hostile  factions,  watched  his  course  with  anxious  in- 
terest. He  was  not  long  in  deciding  under  which  standard 
he  would  march,  but  espousing  the  cause  of  the  weaker 
branch,  threw  the  great  weight  of  his  name  and  influence 
against  tiie  **  Little  Giant." 

In  the  campaign  of  1860  he  was  one  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge Presidential  electors.  Soon  after  the  result  of  that 
contest  was  known,  Mr.  Campbell  made  a  tour  through 
Europe,  after  which  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and 
resumed  legal  practice.     A  man  of  his  temperament  and 

i)atri()tism  could  not  be  silent  while  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
ion  was  raging.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  struggle  he 
promptly  and  enthusiastically  gave  his  support  to  the 
Union  cause,  and  throughout  its  continuance  he  advo- 
cated, on  every  proper  occasion,  the  principles  of  the 
Union  party,  and  labored  for  their  vindication  with  una- 
bated zeal.  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  a  life-long  Demo- 
cnit;  and  suddenly  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  party 
must  have  cost  him  much  painful  effort:  but,  possessed 
of  a  bold,  comprehensive  mind;  of  patriotic  impulses, 
which  made  him  disregard  the  ungenerous  and  sometimes 
severe  criticisms  of  his  old  partisan  friends,  he  was  un- 
daunted, and  strode  like  a  giant  into  the  conflict  with 
those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  disunion. 

In  18G3,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  condition  of 
public  aflairs,  which  was  a  meritorious  and  masterly  effort, 
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id  caused  many  hearty  congratulatioiiB  throughout  the 
State,  that  the  Union  cause  had  in  CaUfomia  so  fearless, 
earnest,  and  eloquent  a  champion.  So  widely  did  his 
"ime  as  an  orator  and  a  thinker  cxtendj  and  so  eagerly  were 
lis  counsels  sought,  that  iu  July,  18G3,  tlie  proprietors 
of  the  J^acramcnto  Umon  proposed  to  him  that,  if  he  would 
visit  Sacramento  and  there  deliver  a  speech  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  they  would,  at  their  own  expense  have  it 
reported  stenographically,  and  printed  in  full  in  the  col- 
umns of  their  popidar  journal.  This  ofler  was  accepted, 
and  in  the  month  named,  Mr.  Campbell  made  one  of  his 
ablest  and  most  convincing  speeches,  in  the  Assembly 
chamber  of  the  CapitoL  Although  he  possessed  the  rare 
and  happy  faculty  of  readily  extemporizing  as  well,  yet  this 
particular  cftorfc  was  evidently  the  result  of  careful  and 
thorough  prcjiaration.  The  gubernatorial  canvass  was  then 
progressing  with  great  animation:  Hon.  F.  F.  Low  being 
the  Union,  and  Hon.  J.  G,  Downey  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. On  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  Mr,  Campbell, 
owing  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  time,  commenced  his 
speech  at  8.45  o'clock,  P*  M.»  and  closed  at  12.30^  A.  M., 
msuming  three  and  three-quarters  hours  of  time.  Being 
icn  in  bad  health,  it  was  a  subject  of  common  surprise 
that  he  could  si>€ak,  with  voice  clear  and  unbroken,  for 
long  a  time.  His  speech  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
TniOiij  occupying  nearly  nine  columns  of  that  paper.  The 
State  Central  Committee  ordered  10,000  copies  to  be  print- 
ed in  pam|>hlet  form,  but  soon  raised  the  number  to  50,- 
100,  for  general  circuUition.  It  was  widely  circulated  and 
received  as  a  text-book  of  the  party,  and  as  the  most  able, 
instructive  and  exhaustive  argument  that  had  been  or 
jould  i)e  made  on  the  subject  upon  which  it  treated.  It 
18  generally  agreed  that  the  decisive  victory  soon  after- 
wards achieved  liy  the  Union  party  in  California,  was  ow- 
^ng  as  mucli  to  the  ellbrts  of  ilr.  Campbell  as  to  those  of 
ly  other  leader  of  the  party  in  the  State. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  which 
lention  has  just  been  made,  Mr.  Campbell  was  nominated 
a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  by  his  party  in  San  Fran- 
^sco.    He  was  elected ;  and  when  the  Legislature  convened 
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in  December,  1863,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  lower  house.  His  influence  in  that  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Assembly  chamber  was  remarkable,  and 
equaled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  any  man  who  has  ever 
held  a  seat  in  the  California  Legislature. 

During  that  session  of  the  Legislature  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  party  met  at  Sacramento  in  State  con- 
vention, to  choose  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
at  Baltimore,  called  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Campbell 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  dele- 
gate except  Gen.  Bidwcll.  His  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form, and  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  elicited  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  applause.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  war  then  raging  was  intense. 
One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  public  discussion  through- 
out the  State  was  the  declaration  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Union  convention,  that  the  volunteer 
soldiers  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  election  in  Cal- 
ifornia, although  they  happened  to  be  without  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  at  the  time.  Addressing  himself  to  this 
topic,  Mr.  Campbell  electrified  the  convention  with  a 
speech  at  once  argumentative  and  eloquent.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  his  happiest  vein.  The  magnificence  of  his  style, 
the  beauty  and  finish  of  his  periods,  the  perfect  harmony 
existing  between  his  own  feelings  and  the  general  senti- 
ment of  his  party,  the  vast  and  appreciative  audience,  and 
the  impassioned  mood  of  the  speaker,  all  joined  to  height- 
en the  effect  of  this  splendid  effort.  He  spoke  of  the 
lofty  valor,  heroism  and  unfaltering  devotion  of  the  Union 
soldiers,  **  which  would  hereafter  render  their  posterity 
more  proud  of  them  than  if  they  had  sprung  from  a  race  of 
kings,"  and  that  *^  we  will  send  theballot,  if  necessary,  round 
about  the  pendant  globe,  but  what  it  shall  reach  them." 

Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Campbell  departed  for  Balti- 
more, and  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention which  renominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  in  June,  1865,  he  ad- 
dressed a  public  meeting  in  that  city,  on  the  question  of 
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Mexican  indepeTidenoGy  sternly  denouncing  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Maximilian,  and  advocating  witli  great  zeal  the 
application  of  the  **  Monroe  Doclrine"  in  our  relations 
with  that  country.  He  was  always  earnestly  in  favor  of 
the  introduction  of  the  national  currency  into  California. 

His  political  sagacity  was  remarkable.  In  the  spring 
of  18G5,  on  his  return  from  the  Atlantic  States,  he  told 
his  party  friends  plainly  and  emphatically  that  the  elect- 
ive franchise  must  and  would  be  extended  to  all  the  ne- 
groes in  the  States  which  had  engaged  in  the  Rebellion, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  that  class  of  the  population 
could  protect  themselves  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
ballot.  Ho  astounded  many  of  those  to  whom  he  thus 
spoke,  and  Init  few  agreed  with  hirn  until  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  events  attested  his  foresight. 

Mr,  Campbell  died,  after  a  short  illness^  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, leaving  a  widow,  son  and  daughter,  who  have  since 
returned  to  the  East.  Owing  in  a  great  degree  to  his 
disease,  he  lacked,  in  his  latter  years,  that  suavity  and 
genial  temper  which  were  among  the  most  attractive  char- 
acteristics of  his  early  manhood. 

In  former  years  he  had  great  vivacity  and  personal 
magnetism^  and  delighted  his  hearers  with  entertaining 
conversations  and  amusing  anecdotes.  He  sought  no  indi- 
vidual allianees  or  support;  and  yet  such  was  his  great  pow- 
er, aided  Ijy  the  prestige  of  his  former  achievements,  that 
his  influence  was  almost  unbounded.  Until  the  last  two 
days  of  tlie  term,  not  a  bill  or  law  was  rejected  whir-h  was 
iatroduced  or  advocated  by  him,  and  his  frown  was  fatal 
to  every  measure  which  he  opposed.  This  is  stated  not 
as  mere  flattery  or  even  eulogy,  but  as  an  instance  of  the 
extent  of  the  influence  which  one  legislator,  noted  for  his 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  eloquence  could  exert  over  his 
fellows. 

During  the  year  1867,  he  several  times  addressed  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
what  is  kncjwn  as  *Hlie  outside  lands,''  in  which  he  be- 
came involved  in  an  exciting  controversy  with  Mr.  Con- 
ness,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  California;  also,  in  the 
gabernatorial  canvass  of  that  year,  in  which  he  closed  a 
33 
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masterly  speech,  by  saying  that,  "he  should  support  Mr. 
GorhHia  on  patriotic  grounds,  and  none  other." 

As  an  orator,  in  particular,  it  is  most  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Campbell ;  only  those  who  have  seen  him 
in  the  various  moods  of  passion  and  thought,  which  lit  up 
his  classic  countenance  as  with  a  flame  of  light;  who  have 
heard  the  sweet,  deep-sounding  cadences  of  his  voice, 
and  witnessed,  in  his  great  earnestness,  his  grand  and 
magnificent  gesticulation,  who  have  listened  to  his  pro- 
found arguments,  and  witnessed  the  effect  of  his  glowing 
words,  the  winged  messengers  of  his  enthusiastic  soul, 
can  fully  comprehend  the  inadequacy  of  any  description 
of  his  character. 

Well  was  he  described  by  a  leading  political  paper  of 
California,  in  January,  1864,  as  **  That  just  less  than  sov- 
ereign intelligence  Thompson  Campbell." 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell,  an  estimable  and  devot- 
ed wife,  and  an  interesting  daughter  and  son,  of  mature 
years,  lost  a  loving,  tender,  and  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  whose  fame  and  public  virtues  threw  around  them 
the  protective  glory  and  shield  of  an  honored  and  great 
name.  California  lost  a  noble  son,  who  had  reflected 
honor  upon  her  escutcheon.  His  circle  of  admiring 
friends  lost  in  him  a  friend  indeed,  and  the  bar  and 
public  forum  were  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  geniuses  and  most  profound  of  intellects. 

The  following  extract  from  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr. 
Campbell  which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Bvening 
Bulletin,  on  the  day  after  his  death,  will  fitly  conclude  this 
brief  and  imperfect  sketch. 

Mr.  CampbeH's  voice  has  often  been  heard  in  the  discussion  of 
public  affieiirs,  and  always  on  the  side  of  liberal  principlea  None 
who  ever  heard  him  will  forget  his  pale  face,  set  in  a  frame  of  long 
dark  hair,  his  glowing  eyes,  his  nervous  energy  of  gesture,  his  half- 
absorbed  yet  electrical  manner,  his  compact  logic,  his  faultlessly 
correct  and  felicitous  language,  rising  often  to  a  natural  eloquence, 
and  his  fervid  expressions  of  patriotic  sentiment  At  the  bar  he 
was  especially  distinguished  for  closeness  of  logic  and  clearness  of 
analysis.  These  qualities,  and  his  command  over  the  attention  of 
a  jury,  were  remarkably  displayed  in  a  lato  important  land  case  in 
San  Francisco. 
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Tms  gentleman^  fur  many  years  a  prominent  piiblie 
man  in  California,  and  the  fonrth  Governor  of  the 
State,  was  horn  on  the  22(1  day  of  Fel)ruary,.lS12.  His 
parents  were  of  German  (lescerit»an(l  natives  of  the  Stiite 
of  New  York*  They  movefl  from  t!ie  county  of  Orange, 
in  thai  State,  to  Ohio^ -about  the  year  181 0^  and  .settled  in 
Uamiitou  county,  some  twelve  niiloe  from  Ciueinnati. 
There,  in  the  village  of  Montgomery,  John  B.  Weller  was 
bom. 

When  he  wa.s  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  his  parents 
removed  to  Oxfijrd,  Rutler  county,  the  seat  of  Miami 
Tniversity.  At  this  institution,  John  B.  was  educated. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  liis  studies  at  college, 
he  beeame  a  pupil,  in  the  study  of  law,  of  Jesse  Corwin, 
brother  of  Hon.  Tom  Corwin,  whose  name  is  st>  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  entire  Union.  Jesse  Corwin's  office 
and  residence  were  at  Ilamilton,  the  county-seat  of  Rut ler 
county.  In  that  town,  John  prosecuted  his  legal  studies 
until  his  friend  and  preceptor  considered  him  tiuiditied  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  law,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  he  Innl  attained  liis  majority. 

He  had  been  practicing  liis  profession  but  a  short  time, 
when  tlie  Democratic  County  (\»nvention  of  Jiutler  county 
nominated  him  for  Prosecuting  Attorney.  His  opponent, 
the   Whig  candidate,   was  his  old   tutor,  Jesse  Corwin, 
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whom  he  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  About  this  time, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Ryan,  a  daughter  of  the  leading 
merchant  of  Hamilton 

In  1838,  he  was  elected  by  the  Democracy  of  his 
district  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  representing  the 
counties  of  Butler,  Preble,  and  l3arke — these  counties 
constituting  what  was  then  the  second  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio.  His  readiness  in  debate,  and  his  orator- 
ical powers,  which  were  considerable,  immediately  gave 
him  prominence  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  was  con- 
spicuous in  nearly  every  important  partizan  struggle 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  his 
service  as  a  member.  His  bearing,  while  the  celebrated 
New  Jersey  contested  election  case  was  convulsing  the 
House,  attracted  to  him  the  attention  of  tlic  Democratic 
leaders,  who  esteemed  him  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
champions  of  Democratic  principles.  When  he  addressed 
the  House,  attentive  auditors  from  both  parties  were 
always  eager  to  give  due  consideration  to  his  earnest  yet 
sober  utterances.  He  was  twice  reelected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  both  occasions  having  for  his  com- 
petitor the  Whig  candidate,  Hon.  Lewis  1).  Campbell, 
who,  in  later  years,  represented  the  same  district  in  Con- 
gress. 

Having  lost  his  first  wife  a  few  years  after  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Weller,  during  his  first  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, married  Miss  Bryan,  daughter  of  John  A. 
Bryan,  then  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Tliis  lady 
was  a  sister  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bryan,  formerly  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  Bigler.  Two  years  had  barely  elapsed,  when  Mr. 
Weller  suffered  a  new  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  second 
wife.  Near  the  close  of  his  third  term  in  Congress, 
(1845)  he  married  Miss  Susan  McDowell  Taylor,  daughter 
of  Hon.  William  Taylor,  then  a  congressman  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  niece  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

Mr.  Weller,  when  his  third  term  as  a  representative 
had  expired,  determined  to  resume  the  practice  of  law. 
His  party  desired  to  continue  him  in  Congress,  and  ten- 
dered him   the  nomination  again,  but  he  declined,  and 
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evoted  himself  to  his  profession,  until  the  war  broke 
out  between  this  country  unci  Mexico,  Then  he  left  his 
"business  to  others,  and  volunteered  as  a  jnnvate.  He 
,s  chosen  captain  of  his  company,  which  became  a  part 
of  the  First  Ohio  regiment,  and  afterwards  he  was  elected 
"peuteniiiit  colonel  of  thi8  regiment^ — 0-  M.  ^ritcliell  be- 
g  cohmeL  lie  distingiushed  himself  for  his  gallantry 
at  Monterey,  and  when  Colonel  Mitchell  was  wounded 
and  disabled,  CoL  Weller  commanded  his  regiment  in  the 
hottest  [iart  of  the  fight. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Ohio,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,     lie  was  not 

lOng  allowed  the  comforts  of  private  life.  In  1848,  he 
s  nominati-d  by  his  party  as  tlieir  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor*  Tlio  Whig  candidate  was  Seabury  PWd,  The 
memorable  struggh:  between  these  two  men  was  the 
inoi>t  bitter  ami  animated  political  contest  that  ever  dis- 
turbed the  [jublic  mind  in  the  Buckeye  State.  Crdonel 
K^'eller,  then  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  possessed  of  a 
obust  constitution  and  excellent,  untiring  speaking 
ibilities,  opened  the  campaign  at  an  early  day;  iind 
liroup;hout  its  continuance  bent  his  whole  strength  to 
the  attainment  of  success.  The  great,  main  purpose  of 
the  Democracy  was  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  State  frir 
Gen*  Cass  at  the  approaching  presi<lential  elecliiui.  If 
Cob  Weller  should  be  elected  Governor,  it  would  fullow 
as  almost  beyond  doubt  that  Ohio  would  cast  her  vote 
for  Gen.  Cass  in  the  fall  election.  Col.  Weller  fully  ap- 
preciated the  importimce  of  the  position  he  occupied, 
and  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  him.  The 
office  for  which  he  was  nominated  was  not  a  desirable 
one,  so  far  as  its  emoluments  were  concerned,  twelve 
hundred  dollars  ($1200)  per  annum  being  the  salary  at- 
tached to  it.  The  candidate  was  fighting  for  his  party, 
and  looking  to  a  natiomil  victory.  lie  made  speeches  in 
aeventy-eiglit  counties  of  Ohio.     He,  at  no  time,  relaxed 

is  exertions,  nor  faltered  in   Ids  great  work  until  the 

lampaign  closed.     He  took  the  bohl  stand,  everywhcrej 
that  if  he  were  elected  by  votes  of  those  who  endorsed 

he  principles  of  the  new  Abolition  organization,  and  the 
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fact  could  be  determined,  he  would  not  accept  the  office. 
The  prejudice  at  that  time  against  Abolitionists  was  gen- 
eral among  conservative  men  who  acknowledged  allegiance 
to  no  political  organization,  and  pervaded  the  entire  Dem- 
ocratic party. 

The  campaign  ended  amid  intense  excitement,  which 
extended  not  only  throughout  Ohio  but  the  whole  country, 
which  awaited  the  issue  anxiously.  For  weeks  after  the 
election,  the  result  continued  in  doubt:  the  race  was  so 
closely  contested  that  the  official  count  was  required  to 
definitely  settle  the  question  of  who  was  the  people^s 
choice  for  Governor.  In  an  aggregate  vote  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousajid^  Seabury  Ford  was  declared  elected 
by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  forty-jive.  In  one 
count}^  however,  more  than  four  hundred  votes  had  been 
cast  for  John  Weller,  which  were  of  course  intended  for 
the  Democratic  candidate,  as  there  was  no  man  of  the 
name  of  JbA^  Weller  before  the  people;  and  the  Demo- 
■  cratic  committee  of  that  county  having  omitted  the 
middle  initial  of  their  candidate's  name  in  making  up 
the  ticket  for  the  voters  of  that  county,  Col.  Weller  lost 
the  office  for  which,  not  only  on  his  own  account,  but  for 
the  interests  of  his  party,  he  had  made  so  determined 
and  gallant  a  figlit.  The  great  end  was  nevertheless  at- 
tained. At  the  presidential  election  which  followed,  the 
electoral  vote  of  Ohio  was  cast  for  Gen.  Cass. 

In  January,  1849,  President  Polk  tendered  Col.  Wel- 
ler the  appointment  of  Commissioner,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  to  run  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. Having,  a  month  previous,  for  the  third  time 
laid  in  the  grave  the  chosen  and  beloved  companion  who 
had  augmented  his  pleasures  and  lessened  his  anxieties, 
his  mental  condition  was  such  as  to  render  new  scenes 
and  a  change  of  pursuit  particularly  inviting.  With  a 
force  of  thirty  men,  he  left  New  Orleans,  a  month  after 
his  appointment,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  arriving  at  San  Diego  m  June. 
He  proceeded  at  once,  with  the  Mexican  Commissioner, 
to  &SL  the  initial  point.     He  had  barely  completed  this 
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portion  of  the  work  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  new 
administration.  Gen.  Taylor,  very  soon  after  his  inaug- 
uration, (March  4tl^  1849)  appointed  John  C.  Fremont  to 
supersede  CoL  Weller.  The  new  appointee,  however, 
did  not  enter  upon  his  duties,  being  engaged  in  pressing 
hi»  claims  to  an  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
whieh  he  %vas  successful,  Mapr  Kmory,  the  topographi- 
cal engineer  of  the  commissionj  prosecuted  the  work  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr,  Bartlett,  Gen.  Taylors  second  ap- 
pointee. 

By  way  of  excuse  for  removing  Col.  Weller,  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  defaulter »  before  he  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  his  accounts.     The  charge,  started  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Thomas  Evving,  was  re- 
eatcd  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Truman  Smith,  of 
bnnecticut,    After^'iirds,  from  his  seat  as  a  senator  from 
iilifc»rnia,  Col,  Weller  had  the  gratifying  opportunity  of 
vindicating  himself  and  demonstrating  the  utter  falsity 
f  the  accusation.      Scarcely   two    months   had    passed 
nee  this  (*har^e  was  so  buklly  made,  when  a  settlement 
with  the  government  showed  a  balance  of  several  thous- 
ands of  dolhirs  in  favor  of  CoL  Weller,  which  was  paid 
him  up(ni  hh  arrival  at  Washington  to  take  his  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Tlie  Legishiture  of  1851-2  elected  CoL  Weller  to  the 
^TJnited  States  Senate,  to  succeed  John  C.  Fremont.  He 
^■Dok  his  seat  early  in  1852.  In  the  following  session  he 
^H^as  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  .\Jlairs, 
^■md  served  as  such  during  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

The  Legislature  of  California  which  convened  in 
January,  1857,  was  called  upon  to  elect  two  United 
States  senators,  one  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  succeed 
Dr,  Gwin,  and  one  for  the  full  period  of  six  years,  to 
lucceed  Cf>l.  Weller,  whose  term  of  office  expired  on  the 
th  of  March  following.  The  latter  gentleman  was  a 
candidate  for  reclectionj  but  instead  of  returning  home 
to  proscHnitc  liis  clainis,  remained  at  his  post  at  Washing- 
ton—preferring the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed to  success  at  the  price  of  neglect  of  public  trust. 
The  result  was  liis  defeat  by  David  C.  Broderick,  who 
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received  a  small  majority  of  votes  in  the  Democratic 
caucus — ^Dr.  Gwin  being  afterwards  chosen  as  his  own 
successor. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Broderick,  Col.  Weller  re- 
turned to  California.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco,  he  was 
met  at  the  wharf  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  who  desired  his  continuance  in  public  life. 
He  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  at 
first  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  Governor.  The 
unanimity  with  which  his  party  demanded  liis  nomination 
for  that  office  attested  his  great  popularity  tliroughout 
the  State,  and  induced  him  to  accept.  His  nomination 
was  tendered  almost  unanimously,  and  he  was  elected 
by  an  unusually  large  majority  over  Edward  Stanly,  Re- 
publican, and  G-.  W.  Bowie,  American,  or  Know-Nothing. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  the  first  week  in  January,  1858, 
and  held  the  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Milton  S.  Latham. 

Gov.  Weller,  upon  leaving  the  office  of  Governor, 
retired  to  his  country  seat  in  Alameda  county,  with  his 
family,  having  in  1854  married  his  fourth  wife.  He 
wished  and  expected  to  enjoy  in  his  quiet  and  beautiful 
retreat  the  sweets  of  private  life  and  agricultural  pursuits 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  less  than  six  months, 
however,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  by 
appointment  of  President  Buchanan.  He  was  recalled 
in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  LincoWs  administration,  Hon. 
Tom  Cor  win  succeeding  him.  He  then  returned  to  his 
farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  proper  cultivation  and 
adornment  for  a  few  years.  At  the  height  of  the  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  rich  silver  de- 
posits at  Reese  river,  Nevada,  he  was  tempted  to  visit  the 
new  mines,  in  the  effort  to  better  his  condition  pecuniar- 
ily. He  remained  there  only  a  few  months,  and  met  with 
no  success  worthy  of  mention.  He  had,  however,  al- 
though advanced  in  life,  become  imbued  with  a  love  of 
mining  and  the  adventures  and  excitements  attending 
life  in  the  mines. 

Returning  home,  and  making  proper  disposition  of 
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iis  family,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  extended  *'pros- 
cting '  tour.  He  proceeded  to  Orej^on*  thence  to  Idaho, 
and  afterwards  through  Idaho  and  Utah  Territories  to 
Great  Salt  Lake  city.  In  the  ''  City  (»f  the  Saints/'  ho 
practiced  law  for  several  mouths.  Becoming  employed 
in  a  murder  ease  which  compelled  him  to  prosecute  and 
denounce  certain  of  the  Mormons  who  were  implicated 
in  the  murder,  liis  course  excited  tlie  open  hatred  of  the 
*' Saints/'  who  marked  liim  as  one  of  the  future  victims 
of  the  ^*  Destroying  Angel."  He  concluded,  very  sens- 
ibly, to  resume  his  travels.  lie  returned  to  the  Eastern 
States,  and  sojourned  for  a  while  in  Washingtou  city* 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  lie  visited  Kew  Orleans;  and 
falling  in  love  with  the  climate,  pleased  with  the  business 
prospectSj  and  having  faith  in  the  future  of  that  beautiful 
city,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  liome.  He  is  now 
actively  engaged  at  that  place  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

During  his  long  public  career,  Cob  Weller  has  ever 
niaintaiued  his  popularity  with  his  constituentSj  and  his 
putation  for  fidelity  and  honesty.  Although  he  has 
Iways  led  a  life  of  frugality,  he  has  never  accumulated 
wealth.  As  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  Governor  of  the  State,  his  conduct  was 
distinguished  by  unflagging  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  yet  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  and  his  old  constituents  wish  him  many  years  of 
happiness  as  the  reward  of  his  public  labors. 


HON  CORNHLTUS  COLE 
5  nKATOI^  f 'ROM  CALlFOfimA. 


CORNELIUS   COLE. 


CORNELH's  Cole  was  born  at  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  Kew 
Yorkj  September  17lh,  1822,  the  seventh  of  twelve 
children.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  natives  of  New 
Jersey^  of  English  origin,  mingled  in  marringe  with  the 
German  family  of  Van  Zant.  Ilis  maternal  ancestors 
were  also  English,  named  Townsend,  joined  in  marriage 
with  the  family  of  Ganong.  As  the  time  of  tlie  arrival  uf 
any  is  at  present  unknown,  all  must  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica at  an  early  date.  They  were  generally  farmers  and 
thrifty  citizens,  the  later  generations  residing  near  Towns- 
endville.  New  York,  a  small  village  named  for  his  grand- 
father, its  lirst  settler.  A  few  months  Inter  followed  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  settled  netir  by,  and  here  these 
sturdy  pioneers  l^attled  with  adversity  in  the  wilds  of 
their  forest  home,  conr|uering  all  op|)osition  by  the  same 
indomitable  perseverance  and  earnest  ettbrt  that  have 
charaetei'ized  their  descendants,  and  especially  tlio  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Here  was  passed  the  tatter's  earlier  years, 
thougli  surrounded  by  scenes  very  ditlerent  from  those 
with  whieh  Ills  ancestors  had  been  familiar  ;  the  howls  of 
wolves  had  given  place  to  the  ''church-going  bell,*'  the 
gloomy  savage  and  the  wandering  himter  had  been 
changed  as  l*y  a  magician's  wand,  into  a  circle  of  society^ 
justly  celebrated  then,  and  pleasantly  remembered  for 
its  purity,  intelligence,  and  excellence*  Not  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  wealth,  nor  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  his  sum- 
mers were  spent  in  assisting  liis  father  in  the  labors  of 
the  farm,  and  his  winters  in  attendance  upon  the  district 
school,  where  he  was  early  distinguished  for  Ids  profici- 
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ency  in  mathematics.  Later  winters  were  devoted  to 
teaching  school  in  neighboring  districts,  and  thus  in  part 
he  earned  the  means  to  complete  a  classical  education,  upon 
which  he  had  long  Ijeen  determined.  A  limited  practice 
in  the  art  of  surveying  also  aided  him  somewhat  in  his 
efforts  at  self-roliunce.  For,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  his 
desire  to  help  himself,  and  thus  allow  the  resources  of  his 
father  to  extend  to  the  education  of  his  younger  sisters, 
was  the  motive  power  of  his  actions,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent inability  of  his  father's  means  to  supply  him.  His 
first  winter  away  at  school  was  spent  in  the  Academy,  at 
Ovid,  Seneca  county,  whence,  though  some  seven  miles 
from  home,  his  drafts  for  board,  though  not  the  lightest, 
were  always  duly  and  promptly  honored  ;  not  on  some 
bank,  but  uj)on  his  mother's  well  stocked  cellar ;  as  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  he  '*  boarded  himself,"  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Vividly  does  the  writer  remember  the  Monday 
mornings,  when  about  to  leave  for  school,  the  worthy  ma- 
tron would  insist  on  absolutely  loading  the  sleigh  with 
stores  of  solid  viands,  regardless  of  her  son's  smiling  re- 
monstrances, and  the  last  article  was  generall}^  a  few  mince 
pies,  or  a  l)asket  of  apples.  And  well  does  he  remember 
the  glow  of  love  and  pride  that  flushed  the  broad  brow 
of  the  mother,  and  beamed  so  kindly  from  her  moist  eye, 
as  she  smiled  a  good  bye  to  her  son  in  the  distance. 
Who  can  estimate  the  effect  of  such  a  mother  s  affection 
on  a  youn}:^;  man's  future  ?  Upon  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
it  has  boi  lie  its  fruit.  Early  manifesting  a  fondness  for 
learning,  being  of  a  thoughtful  and  studious  disposition, 
he  soon  took  place  among  the  first  for  good  conduct  and 
ability. 

After  leaving  Ovid,  he  entered  the  celebrated  Genes- 
see  Wesleyan  Seminaiy,  at  Lima,  New  York,  where  he 
vigorously  i)ursued  his  course  of  study,  taking  active  part 
in  the  literary  societies,  and  obtaining  at  that  early  age  a 
good  reputation  as  a  sound  debater  and  logical  reasoner, 
rather  than  as  a  celebrity  in  high-sounding  periods  and 
classical  allusions.  His  efforts  were  directed  rather  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  and  value  of  a  position,  than  to 
tickle  the  ear  of  the  multitude.     Having  acceptably  and 
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thoroughly  prepared  himself  for  college^  he  entered  the 
Wesleyan  University  of  Middletowii.  Oonii.^  wheneej  after 
three  years  of  collegiate  life^  he  graduated  with  honor. 
While  here  the  writer  was  his  room-mate,  the  last  year  of 
his  roUege  life,  and  many  pers*jnal  in<Mdents  occurred, 
now  dimly  shadowed  by  time.  They  peep  (»ut  from  the 
dark  enrtuiu  of  past  memories,  too  faint  in  outline  for 
even  a  willing  pen  to  portmy,  but  often  the  subject  of 
pleasant  nun^ing*  At  the  close  of  the  lirst  term,  wq  found 
our  funds  running  alarmingly  short.  An  iiivet^tigation 
showed  Ihat  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and  in  conse- 
quence purse-bearer,  had  made  very  frequent  investments 
in  loans  to  inipeennious  students,  wlucli  proved  very  gen- 
erally permanent,  and  necessituted  extreme  economy  for 
some  time  to  come;  this  was  accomplished  by  hiring  an 
old  womjui  to  cook,  and  buying  our  food  in  ludk  ;  even 
yet,  a  pang  of  regret  comes  at  the  reecdh'Ction  of  a  tub 
of  butter  purchased  cheap,  but  only  superiicially  good. 
Its  deptlis  were  strong  as  Hcmier's  heroes,  Tlie  answer, 
too,  of  our  butcher,  to  a  rernonstmnee  against  tough  beef, 
''that  we  didn't  buy  much,  and  he  wanted  it  to  last,"  did 
not  apjjear  lialf  as  witty  then  as  it  tloes  now.  After 
awhile  the  writer,  as  junior  member,  wtis  compelled  to  car- 
ry the  money,  from  the  fact  that  an  inaljility  to  say  No 
seemed  chronic  with  his  senior,  and  the  two  students  were 
consequently  enabled  to  board  again.  At  the  levee  of 
the  ginxduating  class  at  the  house  of  President  Olin,  the 
Rev.  Doctor  asked:  ^* Mr,  Cole,  what  do  yon  jmrpose  to 
do?'*  The  answer  was;  *4  intend  to  study  law,  sir!*' 
*'Well,  said  the  Doctor,  a  man  7nay  be  a  good  lawyer  and 
a  good  Christian,  but  it*s  a  pretty  tiglit  squeeze.'* 

After  graduating,  the  law  student  was  for  some  time 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  at  Auburn,  New 
York,  where  be  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  .Alay  1st,  1848.  In 
1849  he  started  overland  to  California,  arriving  there  in 
July  of  that  year,  liaving  sufFered  severe  liardships  upon 
^* the  plains.''  After  mining  some  months  in  El  Dorado 
county^  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  wdiere  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  about  two   years.     He 
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then  removed  to  Sacramento,  where  he  practiced  over 
ten  years. 

While  in  Sacramento,  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  organizers  and  supporters  of  the  Republican 
party,  when  Republicanism  was  sufficient  cause  for  per- 
sonal injury  and  unlimited  abuse  of  its  advocates ;  of 
which  he  received  a  full  share,  including  personal  threats, 
and  persistent  efforts  to  injure  his  business.  Much  of  the 
subsequent  success  of  Republicanism  is  doubtless  due  to 
his  persistent,  fearless,  and  honest  support,  in  those  hours 
of  trial.  He  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  1856,  during  which  year 
he  edited  and  published  the  Sacramento  DaUy  I^mes,  the 
leading  Republican  paper  in  the  State,  in  the  Presidential 
contest  then  pending.  He  was  District  Attorney  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Sacramento  in  1859,  1860  and  1861. 
He  afterward  resided  a  year  in  Santa  Cruz,  California, 
still  engaged  in  his  profession. 

He  was  married  January  6th,  1853,  to  Miss  Olive  Cole- 
grove,  of  Trumansburg,  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  an 
estimable  lady,  with  whom  he  has  since  li^'xjd  in  great  do- 
mestic happiness,  the  union  being  blessed  with  numerous 
offspring. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Cole  was  elected  to  Congress  by  ballot 
through  the  whole  State,  receiving  64,985  votes.  He 
served  in  the  thirty-eighth  Congress,  on  the  Committees 
on  Post  Offices,  and  Post  Roads,  and  on  the  Pacific  Rail 
Road.  He  introduced  and  carried  through  Congress  the 
important  bill  establishing  a  Steam  Mail  Line  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  several  other  prominent  measures. 

In  December,  1866,  Mr.  Cole  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  succeed  Hon.  James  A.  McDou- 
gall,  receiving  on  first  ballot  in  Republican  caucus  sixty 
votes  to  thirty-one  cast  for  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  and  on  first 
ballot  in  joint  legislature  ninety-two  votes  against  twen- 
ty-six for  W.  T.  Coleman,  the  Democratic  candidate.  He 
entered  the  Senate  March  4th,  1867,  and  served  on  Com- 
mittees for  Appropriations,  Claims,  Manufactures,  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  Revision  of  Laws. 

As  will  be  inferred  from  the  above,  Mr.  Cole's  pecu- 
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liar  characteristics  are  unswerving  integrity  of  action  and 
intention,  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  contempt  for  wealth  and 
its  influences,  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  fidelity  in 
friendships.  Domestic  and  temperate  in  habit,  and  mod- 
est in  ambition,  his  honors  have  been  thrust  upon  him, 
rather  than  plucked  down  by  a  bold  hand. 


n 


JOHN  R.  MCCONNELL. 


pjT    ]VlI*LIAM   Ji    J?.HODEa 


JOHN.  R.  McCoNXELLj  the  leading  la\yyer  of  Northern 
California,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  the  year  182G. 
He  is  descended  from  Seoteh-Irish  stocky  and  his  ances- 
tors criginaliy  settled  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
an  early  day,  one  branch  of  the  family  removed  to  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  On  the  mother  s  side,  Mi\  McCon- 
nell  is  lineally  descended  from  the  family  of  the  CUirksons, 
who  are  of  English  origin,  and  originally  settled  in  the 
county  of  Albemarle,  in  old  Virginia,  He  was  the  twelfth 
child  in  a  family  of  thirteen* 

As  early  as  1833,  his  father  removed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois^  and  soon  settled  on  a  farm,  near  the  town  of 
Jacksonville^  the  county  seat  of  Morgan  county.  The 
next  year  his  father  died,  and  two  years  afterwards,  his 
mother  In  1841,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  resided 
in  the  family  of  a  brother-in-law,  in  Bourbon  county, 
until  1846. 

He  attended  several  respectable  institutions  of  learn- 
ingj  both  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky;  but  his  education 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  private  tutorship  of  Profes- 
sor Vaughn,  now  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  This  gentle- 
man now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  mathematicians  of  the 
West.  Under  his  tutor,  McConnell  made  rapid  strides  iu 
classical  studies,  but  became  eminent  in  matliematical 
and  metaphysieal  lore.  In  the  higher  mathematics  especi- 
34 
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ally,  he  excelled,  and  to  this  day  nothing  seems  to  afford 
him  more  pleasure  than  a  dash  into  the  mysteries  of 
curvilinear  and  conic  sections. 

In  the  year  1844,  abandoning,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
the  original  design  of  a  military  education  at  West  Point, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  under  the  tuition  of 
John  Martin,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  leading  member  of  the 
bar  of  Bourbon  county.  But  from  him  he  derived  only 
slight  assistance,  and  has  been  always  self-reliant  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  profound  knowledge  of  law  to  which 
he  has  attained.  Some  assistance,  however,  he  did  derive 
from  a  short  matriculation  at  Transylvania  University, 
where  his  studies  were,  for  a  time,  directed  by  such  mas- 
ters of  the  profession  as  Judges  Wooley,  Robertson,  and 
Thomas  A.  Marshall.  Ill  health,  however,  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  law  school,  and  he  was  again 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

In  1846,  removing  again  to  Illinois,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Two  years  after  this,  we  again  find  him  moving — for  early 
in  1848  he  was  located  at  Natchez,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  Mississippi,  that  young 
McConnell  commenced  laying  in  that  fund  of  useful  inform- 
ation on  some  branches  of  the  law  which  afterwards 
contributed  so  largely  to  his  benefit,  and  to  that  of  his 
adopted  State.  In  Natchez,  we  find  him  applying  himself 
to  the  study  of  Justinian*  s  Institutes,  and  that  splendid 
body  of  civil  law  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
age  of  Tribonian.  Before  he  had  time  to  avail  himself  of 
any  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  reached  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  early  in  1849,  in  company  with  his  friend  Col. 
E.  J.  Saunders,  (afterwards  so  well  known  in  Nicaragua 
and  during  the  Confederate  war)  he  started  across  the 
plains  to  California.  He  arrived  here  early  in  October, 
1849,  and  settled  as  a  miner  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville. 
It  was  bruited  abroad  that  he  was,  by  profession,  a  lawyer, 
and  he  soon  engaged  warmly  in  the  disputes  before  the 
various  Alcaldes'  courts  in  the  vicinity.      Here  he  met 
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Jiirtge  John  ITeard,  now  of  Sacramento,  and  tlie  Hon. 
Frank  M,  Pixloy,  of  San  Francisco,  There  not  being  a  giiigle 
hiw  book  in  the  wliole  district,  the  discussions^  and  the 
decisions  equally,  must  have  been  ratlier  erndo  and  ill 
digested;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  germ  of 
the  entire  mining  jurisprudence  of  California  sprang  from 
those  early  deliberations.  Finally  induced  to  abandon 
mining  l>y  tlie  growing  wants  of  the  community  tor  legal 
knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the  reputation  he  had  already 
aerjuired  as  a  jurist,  he  took  up  his  residence  early  in 
LSol  at  Nevada  City,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  the  opening  of  tliis  sketch,  we  have  characterized 
McConncll  as  the  Imding  lawyer  of  Northern  California. 
To  those  who  have  met  hiui  oftenest  at  the  bar,  and 
know  him  best  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession,  we 
need  adduce  no  proof  other  than  such  encounters  have 
furnished.  But  proof  is  not  wanting  of  a  more  reliable 
and  a  less  perishable  character. 

The  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  for 
many  years,  as  preserved  in  the  reports,  afford  ample 
testimony  upon  this  point.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
assert,  that  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  John  R.  McCon- 
nell,  before  that  tribunal,  have  done  more  towards 
building  up  the  mining  law  of  this  State  than  the  labors 
of  any  other  counselor  upon  this  coast.  To  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  learning,  he  added  indomitable  industry, 
and  a  perception  quick,  sure,  and  intuitive;  methodical 
almost  to  formalit}' ,  he  drilled  his  arguments  into  the 
forms  of  logical  sequence,  that  in  most  cases  amounted 
to  mathematical  demonstration.  But  his  memoiy  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  trait  of  a  most  rnmarkable 
mind.  It  seems  to  be  absolutely  infallible.  Piled  up  in 
the  deep  reservoirs  of  his  capacious  intellect,  he  calls 
fortli  tliese  argosies  of  wealth  at  a  moment^s  noticCj  and 
launches  them  upon  the  tide  of  learning  with  an  abandon 
that  produ<-*es  amazement. 

No  point  of  hxw  bearing  upjon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion seems  ever  to  be  overlooked  or  hidden;  and  very 
often  his  adversary  finds   that  he   is   more  thoroughly 
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versed  in  his  own  case  than  he  is  himself.      Nor  is  the: 
any  other  branch  of  learning  that  Mr.  McConnell  hi 
iioglectccL      Dr.   Johnson   said   of    Gibbon,    that    **n< 
man  could  casually  meet  him  under  an  awning,  during 
a   shower,   and   hear  him  speak  five   minutes,    withoui 
saying  at    once,  'Here  is  the    moat  remarkable    geniui 
in  Great  Britain.' ''     This  great  praise  can  also  be  applL 
almost  as  ftiithfiilly  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     H< 
appears  to    be   like   Macaulay,    almost    omniscient — a 
science,  art,  and  philosophy  are  equally  at  his  command^ 
lie  has  studied  almost  every  branch  of  human  learning — 
and  when  at  leisure^  seated  at  the  lireside  amongst  hia 
friends,  he  pours  forth  such  prolific  streams  of  informa- 
tion, that  his  mind  appears  inexhaustible.     He  is  withal 
an    acute    observer    of  nature,    as  well    as    a  profound 
student  uf  man  ;   and  in  political  ethics,  including  the 
history  of  party  in  the  United  States,  he  has  no  super- 
ior.    Nicholas    Biddle's  panegyric   on   the   true  lawyer, 
applies  with  great  force  to  McConnell,  '*  who^  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  litigation,  seeks  in  all  liberal 
arts,  in  all  sciences^  and  thrt>ughout  the  whole  domain  of 
learning,  whatsoever   may  dignify  and   adorn  his  noble 
occupation/' 

As  a  teacher  of  law,  McConnell  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice.  His  office  has  been  commonly  111  led  wit 
young  men  in  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  that  sciencej 
**  w^hose  seat/'  old  Hooker  declares,*'  is  the  bosom  of  Godj 
and  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world."  Among 
those  who  sought  the  instruction  of  McConnell,  wer 
Edward  Craig,  Esq.,  of  Placer  county,  and  the  Hon, 
Wm,  M.  Stewart,  at  present  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Nevada.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
able  lawyers,  as  wt41  as  renowned  politicians;  and  Stewart 
owes  all  bis  dialectic  skillj  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  to  the 
early  training  of  McConnell.  It  would  of  course  be 
expected  that  a  man  gifted  with  such  talents  as  McCon- 
neirs,  should  at  some  period  of  life  be  lifted  up  into 
public  station.  As  early  as  1853,  he  was  elected  Attor- 
ney General  of  California,  and  held  that  position  until 
1856.     Twice  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  his  politf 
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aspirations.  In  1861,  he  was  tlie  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  California,  on  a  peace  platform,  but  was 
defeated  by  Gov.  Stanford;  and  again  in  18G4,  he  ran  for 
the  Supreme  Judgesliip,  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Nevada,  but  failed  in  securing  his  election. 

In  political  opinion^  McConnell  may  be  classed  as  an 
old  gcliool  strict  constructionist.  He  gravitates  toward 
Calhoun  rather  tlian  toward  Stanton  or  Seward,  It  is 
true,  that  in  1800  he  endorsed  Judge  Douglas  for  the' 
Preaideney  instead  of  Breckinridge;  but  the  preference 
seems  to  have  been  more  the  result  of  personal  friendship 
than  of  party  affinity. 

Mr.  McConnell  has  been  thrice  married.  Ilis  first 
wife  was  Rebecca  Cross,  of  Nevada  City;  his  second, 
Ann  Eliza  Moore,  of  Fayette  county,  Kentucky;  and 
his  third,  Sallie  B.  Darby,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  J.Custis 
Darby,  an  eminent  physician  of  Lexington^  Kentucky^ 
With  this  lady  he  is  still  living  at  his  old  home  in  Nevada 
city,  the  centre  of  a  large  band  of  friends  and  clients. 

In  person,  Mr,  McConnell  is  of  medium  height,  and 
rather  spare  build.  His  complexion  is  sallow,  but  re- 
lieved by  one  of  the  blackest  and  briglitest  eyes  that  ever 
shot  forth  fiery  eloquence,  rapid  thought,  and  stern  denun- 
ciation upon  an  opponent.  Few  men  can  meet  that  glance 
without  quailing.  It  is  of  that  intense  magnetic  flame 
that  dazzles  and  consumes.  Of  late,  Mr.  McConneH's 
health  has  not  been  robust,  but  we  trust  that  he  will  live 
long  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  California. 


11 
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By  the  IIditor. 


THIS  gentleman^  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  California, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  IGth,  1822. 
His  ancestors  were  from  Holland^  and  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  His  iather,  lion. 
Ogden  HoSman,  was  long  one  of  the  most  iiiiUiential 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  He  possessed  the  graces  and 
powers  of  oratory  in  a  wonderful  degree;  was  unrivalled 
as  a  debater,  and  **  proudly  eminent"  on  the  hustings. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  la\n^ers  of  the 
Empire  State,  his  fame  eclipsing  even  that  of  hh  fnther, 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
Ma}^  1853,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  bar  was  held,  at 
which  Wm.  M.  Evarts  and  others,  who  had  witnessed  his 
forensic  triumphs  and  his  able  management  of  great  civil 
and  criminal  causes,  paid  feeling  tributes  to  the  nobility 
of  his  nature,  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  fullness 
of  his  learning. 

Mr.  Htjfluian,  our  subject,  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1840,  and  determined  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  l)ar.  He  studied  law  at  Dane  Law  School,  Harvard 
University,  for  about  two  years,  under  Judge  Story  and 
Simon  Greenleaf,  He  afterwards  read  law  under  Mark 
Sibley,  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  under  Benjamin 
D.  Silliman,  of  New  York  city.     After  being  admitted,  he 
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DR.  Isaac  Rowell  was  bom  in  Coos  county.  New 
Hampshire,  in  1818.  He  ib  descended  from  the 
Pilgrims,  his  ancestors  having  come  from  England  with 
that  historic  company  who  came  in  the  3fayfiower;  and 
through  successive  generations  his  family  have  been 
earnest  and  progressive  Republicans,  in  the  broad  and 
national  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  including  its  literary,  scientific,  and 
medical  courses,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Gardiner,  Maine*  In  1849,  he  joined  the 
great  procession  of  enterprise  and  adventure  moving  to 
the  farthest  West,  and  coming  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  IGth  of  June  of  that 
year.  He  at  once  announced  himself  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  opened  an  office  near  the  place  still  occupied 
by  him,  and  soon  became  a  popular  and  successful  prac- 
titioner. From  that  time  to  the  present,  his  office  ha» 
been  the  daily  resort  of  suffering  humanity,  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  attention  and  skill  being  devoted  to  the  puor, 
expecting  and  receiving  no  reward  save  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  having  sought  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  friendless  and  despairing. 

In  1852,  Dr.  Rowell  became  interested  in  military 
affairs,  and  raised  the  first  cavalry  company  organized 
on  this  coast — the  Eureka  Light-Horse  Guards — which 
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afterwards  became  the  First  Light  Dragoons,  and  which 
was  remarkable  as  one  of  the  finest  companies  in  the 
Union.  After  holding  command  several  years,  having 
been  unanimously  elected  captain  at  the  organization  of 
the  company,  the  First  Light  Dragoons,  the  National 
Lancers,  Capt.  Thomas  Hayes,  the  First  National  Guard — 
Light  Artillery — Capt.  Thomas  D.  Johns,  united  under 
the  organization  known  as  the  First  California  Mounted 
Battalion;  and  at  the  first  meeting,  every  member  being 
present,  every  vote  was  cast  for  Dr.  Rowell  as  com- 
mander— ^an  instance  of  that  popularity  which  he  has 
always  enjoyed  in  every  relation  of  life. 

In  1855,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry;  also  lecturing 
in  various  other  departments  of  the  institution ;  and  for 
one  full  term  occupying  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and 
Surgery  with  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Faculty ;  while 
at  the  same  time  performing  the  duties  of  an  extensive 
and  increasing  practice;  affording  an  illustration  of 
physical  endurance  and  executive  capacity  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  his  profession,  and  which 
could  be  performed  only  by  the  most  vigorous  and  reso- 
lute .  mind.  At  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Re- 
bellion, this  institution  was  broken  up;  many  of  the 
students  betook  themselves  to  the  field,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  reports  as  army-surgeons,  attesting  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction  received  of  Cooper, 
Rowell,  and  the  other  earnest  and  devoted  men  who  had 
founded  a  college  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  among  the 
first  public  institutions  of  their  young  State. 

In  1866,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Supervisors,  having  been  an  independent 
candidate,  and  received  a  large  majority  of  the  popular 
vote.  That  position,  hardly  less  important  than  a  mem- 
bership of  the  State  Legislature,  was  sought  in  order  to 
correct  abuses  and  errors  existing  in  the  City  and  County 
Hospital,  to  which  Dr.  Rowell  gave  his  earnest  attention 
during  his  term  of  office.  Having  served  in  that  capacity 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  accomplished  the  desired  re- 
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form^  he  declined  a  renomination;  and  on  his  retirement 
from  office  was  publicly  presented  with  a  magQificent  set 
of  silverware  by  a  number  of  leading  citizens,  who  de- 
sired to  express  their  approbation  of  his  fhithfnl  and 
public  spirited  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  local  Leg- 
islature. It  was  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gift 
ever  received  by  any  private  citiisen  of  San  Francisco, 
and  was  so  referred  to  by  the  public  journals  of  that 
time. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  rebellion,  Dr. 
Rowell  had  been  an  active  and  conspicuous  member  of 
the  Democratic  party;  but  at  that  timCj  together  with 
thousands  of  earnest  and  patriotic  men  who  held  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  at  once  took  a  fore* 
most  and  resolute  stand  for  the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  lie  supported  the  second  election 
of  Mr,  Lincoln,  made  liis  lirst  political  i^peceh  in  behalf 
of  that  illustrious  man,  and  abandoning  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  traversed  the  State  at  his  own  expense, 
and  took  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  His  political  speeches  were  earnestj  inspiring, 
and  eflective,  and  perhaps  no  single  citizen  did  more  to 
create  and  give  direction  to  public  sentiment  during  the 
cloudy  and  perilous  days  of  our  country.  Everywhere 
the  sturdy  and  enthusiastic  doctor  communicated  the 
electrism  of  his  own  strong  and  earnest  soul  to  the 
people;  and  he  returned  with  honor  and  distinction  from 
a  turbulent  and  even  dangerous  canvass,  to  resume  his 
gentler  rounds  among  the  children  of  aflliction^  having 
obeyed  the  irresistible  impulses  of  his  hereditary  nature, 
and  struck  a  blow  for  Union,  freedom,  and  the  rights  of 
men. 

In  1868,  he  was  elected  Ilealth  Officer  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  and  in  that 
capacity,  during  an  alarming  and  desolating  epidemic, 
displayed  a  characteristic  energy  and  devotion^  giving  him- 
self up  wholly  to  the  duties  of  a  perilous  and  thankless 
office,  visiting  the  dreary  abodes  of  the  pestilence,  con- 
tributing to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  as  ever,  earnest, 
active,  conscientious,  and  untiring.     We  believe  he  made 
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the  oulyjtx^fTnorfewi  examination  of  small-pox  that  occurred 
during  the  prevalence  of  that  awful  scourge. 

Having  glanced  rapidly  over  the  public  services  of  one 
of  the  most  noted  and  valuable  of  private  citizens,  it  may 
be  added  that  Dr.  Rowell  ranks  high  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons  of  San  Francisco. 
Being  one  of  the  oldest,  he  is  also  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular,  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
but  likewise  with  the  members  of  his  profession.  In 
private  association  he  is  social,  generous,  and  sympathetic, 
ambitious  of  popularity  and  of  distinction  as  a  man  of 
liberality  and  public  spirit;  caring  far  more  for  the  good 
opinion  and  friendship  of  his  fellow-men  than  for  all  the 
golden  treasures  that  could  be  heaped  around  him.  In 
the  lecture-room,  he  is  versatile,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining, giving  apt  expressions  to  thoughts  original,  philo- 
sophical, or  humorous,  as  the  circumstances  and  fancy  of 
the  moment  may  suggest.  The  structure  of  his  mental 
organism  leads  to  inquiry,  analysis,  and  invention ;  and 
perhaps  no  member  of  the  Faculty  in  this  State  is  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  lecture-room  in  a 
medical  institute.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  well  informed, 
public  spirited,  and  liberal,  closely  observing  every  new 
movement  of  the  public  mind,  taking  part  in  every 
worthy  enterprise,  and  contributing  freely,  generously, 
and  almost  though tles5»ly  to  the  appeals  of  charity ;  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  greater  professional  success  and  fame 
being  the  multiform  and  eclectic  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tions, and  his  irresistible  desire  to  take  part  in  every 
great  public  enterprise,  and  to  be  personally  identified 
with  every  great  work  of  progress  and  reform.  The 
physician's  highway  to  eminence  is  through  the  quiet 
and  sorrowful  places  of  affliction,  and  it  is  a  long  dis- 
tance ;  but  in  the  scale  of  an  unselfish  philanthropy,  it 
may  claim  precedence  in  the  loftiest  occupations  of  man- 
kind. To  breast  the  beating  storm  at  midnight,  and 
linger  till  gray  dawn  in  the  abode  of  poverty,  in  spite  of 
the  invocations  of  sleep,  and  with  scarcely  any  hope  of 
reward  other  than  the  intangible  fees  of  conscience,  are 
acts  of  the  sublimest  heroism. 
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Professor  Rowell  is  still  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  life, 
as  appears  from  the  excellent  portrait  preceding  this 
sketch.  In  personal  presence  he  is  as  manly  and  noble 
as  he  is  refined,  humane,  and  generous  in  the  structure 
of  his  mind.  And  whether  in  social  companionship  with 
his  friends,  in  the  public  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
or  in  the  abodes  of  threatening  death  or  friendless 
poverty,  he  is  always  recognizable  among  the  highest 
types  of  enlightened  mankind  and  the  truest  of  American 
citizenship. 


NATHANIEL  BENNETT. 
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rs  gentleman  is  one  of  the  oldest  practitionorB  at  the 
5tin  Fniiii'i.sco  !>ar.  For  nearly  twenty  yetu's^  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  time  when  he  occnpied  a  seat  upon 
the  Supreme  IJeneh  of  California,  and  the  further  period 
of  nciirly  five  years  passed  in  two  vhiU  to  tlie  Eastern 
States,  lie  has  been  actively  enp^ngcd  in  tlie  practice  of 
law  in  the  inolropolis  of  the  Pacific. 

Judge  Jiennett  is  of  regular  old  Puritan  stock.  His 
father  and  mother  were  born  and  married  in  FairfieUl 
county,  i'onnecticut^  where  their  ancestors  had  resided 
for  several  generations.  A  j?hort  time  after  their  mar- 
riage, his  parents  removed  to  Caat skill,  tlien  a  village  just 
beginning  to  {loin'ish  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
where  Ids  father  engaged  in  tlie  mercantile  luisiness  for 
some  years.  The  hitter  al'terwards  moved  to  Clinton, 
Oneida  county,  at  wliicli  place  Uaniilton  College  had  tlien 
lately  been  eslublished.  Uis  object  in  moving  to  Clinton 
was  to  emljmce  the  better  opportunities  which  oflered  for 
the  education  of  his  children. 

Two  of  his  sons,  older  brothers  of  Xatlianieb  gradu- 
ated at  Ilamillon  College,  One  of  them  was  for  nnmy 
years  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Erie 
county^  New  York,  The  otlier  was  also  a  lawyer,  and 
practiced  his  [jrofession  in  New  York  city,  in  partnership 
witli  Hugh  ihixwell,  Esq.,  at  that  time  District  Attorney 
of  the  city.  This  brother  died  when  quite  a  young  man. 
35 
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Nathaniel  Bennett  was  born  at  Clinton,  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1818.  When  he  was 
three  or  four  years  old  his  father  purchased  several  tracts 
of  land  of  considerable  extent,  in  Erie  county.  On  one 
of  these  tracts  he  settled  as  a  farmer,  moving  his  family 
thither  from  Clinton.  Nathaniel  passed  his  early  boy- 
hood on  this  farm,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  was  sent  to 
Buffalo  to  a  military  school,  then  lately  established  by 
the  celebrated  Captain  Partridge,  v/ho  had  been  for  more 
than  twelve  years  principal  of  West  Point  Academy. 

Nathaniel  was  at  school  at  Buffalo  for  over  two  years. 
The  pupils  of  this  school  were  daily  subjected  to  regular 
military  drill  and  exorcise,  after  the  fashion  at  West  Point. 
From  Buffalo,  young  Bennett  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at 
Canandaigua,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howe,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  for  about  a  year.  One  of  his  school- 
mates at  Canandaigua  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  then 
gave  no  indication  of  his  subsequent  renown.  After 
leaving  the  Academy,  young  Bennett  was  sent  to  Hamil- 
ton College,  where  he  remained  one  year;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  entered  Yale  College. 

Mr.  Bennett  read  law  at  liuffalo,  New  York.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  1840,  and  as  a 
counselor  in  1843.  He  practiced  at  Buffalo  from  1840 
until  the  fall  of  1842,  in  partnership  with  Eli  Cook,  a 
brother  of  Elisha  Cook,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco.  He  then 
determined,  as  his  health  was  somewhat  impaired,  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  Southern  States.  In  1838-0,  he  had 
traveled  through  Ohio,  and  visited  many  parts  of  Indiana 
and  Kentucky,  but  had  beheld  no  spot  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  exchange  his  own  home — Buffalo.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  starting  upon  his  second  and  longer  journey, 
Mr.  Bennett  had  always  been  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  the  South  and  southern  institutions.  A 
radical  change  was  soon  to  come  over  his  feelings.  He 
passed,  on  horseback,  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisana,  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  spent  the  whiter  of  1 842-3.  In  the  following  spring,  he 
started  upon  his  return  trip.  He  rode,  on  horseback, 
through  eastern  Louisiana,  through  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
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Tennessee,  Kentucky j  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  to  Biidalo,  In  rcferriiij;  to  this  tourj  Judge  Ben- 
nett has  stated  that  it  wrought  a  great  idiange  in  his 
views  concerning  southern  institutionSj  country ^  and 
people. 

Upon  his  return  home,  Mr.  Bennett  applied  himself 
closely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession.  When 
the  political  organization  known  as  *'  Barnburners''  first 
arose,  under  the  leadership  of  Silas  Wright,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  Joseidi  White,  John  Van  Buren.  and  otliers,  Mr. 
Bennett  emi»raced  the  principles  of  the  new  party  with 
enthusiasm.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Barn- 
burnera  convention  which  met  at  BufTato  in  the  summer 
of  1848.  In  addition  to  the  men  just  named  above, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles  Sedgwick,  Alvin  Stewart, 
of  Utica,  and  James  W.  Nye,  now  U.  S.  Senator  of 
Nevada,  were  delegates  to  the  convention;  and  a  great 
many  others,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  noted 
men  of  the  Democratic  party,  wlio  had  dctormined  to 
sever  their  connection  with  the  latter  organization,  if  it 
continued  in  the  course  which  it  was  pursuing.  The  con- 
ventitin  nominated  Martin  Van  Burcn  fcjr  the  presidency. 
The  result  of  the  election  is  known.  Silas  Wright,  truly 
a  great  man,  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  prin- 
ciples. Although  wedded  to  political  tenets  repugnant 
to  a  very  large  majority  of  liis  fellow-citizens,  and  dying 
in  the  elFort  to  engraft  his  views  upon  hostile  public 
sentiment,  millions  of  devoted  friends  and  magnauimoua 
foes  lamented  his  death,  and  the  flag  of  his  country 
drooped  in  melancholy  appreciation  of  the  national  loss. 
Judge  Bennett  is  one  of  those  whose  hearts  w^ere  cast 
down  by  the  tidings  of  his  death,  and  who  have  labored 
patiently  and  rpiietly  for  tlie  vindication  of  his  political 
principles^ and  the  establishment  of  agreatnatiimal  parly^ 
whose  controlling  purpose  should  be  the  fulfilment  of  liis 
prophecies  and  the  execution  of  his  high  designs. 

From  1843  to  the  summer  of  1848,  Mr.  Bennett  was 
exclusively  engaged  in  practicing  law.  Uis  success  was 
ver}-  considerable.  By  long  and  continued  labor,  and 
the  sacrLQce  of  personal  comibrts  and  enjoyments,  he  had 
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acquired  a  competency;  but  his  health  had  become  great- 
ly impaired.  He  was  closing  up  his  business  affairs,  with 
the  intention  of  spending  the  following  winter  in  Europe, 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  directed  his  attention  to 
California.  His  physicians  had  advised  him  to  take  a  sea 
voyage,  and  as  he  had  lost  his  health  in  the  pursuit  of 
gold,  he  hoped  in  like  manner  to  regain  it. 

About  the  time  ^Ir.  Bennett  determined  to  leave 
for  California,  a  few  of  his  friends  made  the  same  resolu- 
tion, and  their  united  efforts  got  together  a  pleasant  party 
of  twelve  persons,  mutual  acquaintances,  who  agreed  to 
make  the  long  sea  voyage  in  company.  Before  com- 
pleting the  arrangements  for  their  departure,  they  heard 
of  an  old  ship  announced  to  leave  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, for  San  Francisco.  Believing  that  a  vessel  leav- 
ing that  port  would  be  less  crowded  than  one  from  New 
York  city,  Mr.  Bennett,  on  behalf  of  his  little  party  of 
friends,  visited  New  London  and  inspected  the  ship.  She 
pn>veil  to  be  the  Mentor^  a  whaling  vessel,  which  had 
Ihxmi  built  by  Stephen  Girard  thirty-eight  years  before,  had 
made  several  long  voyages,  and  now  presented  a  sorrow- 
ed appearance.  Mr.  Bennett  was  not  fascinated  at  the 
sight  of  the  old  hulk  on  her  beams,  dismasted,  stanch- 
ions rotten,  and  innocent  of  paint.  Like  many  of  his 
ohl  writs  and  sunnnonscs,  he  thought  her  functus  officio. 
But,  upon  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  her  timbers  were 
strong,  and  that  the  necessary  repairs  could  be  made  so 
as  to  render  her  entirely  sea- worthy.  Accordingly,  he 
en^^igod  passage  for  his  party.  The  owners  of  the  MeiUor 
at  once  proceeded  to  fit  her  up  in  proper  manner;  they 

|>ainted  her,  put  up  her  masts,  made  two  cabins,  one 
laving  capacity  for  fifty  steerage  passengers,  the  other 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  Mr.  Bennett  and  his 
iviends,  and  a  few  others,  making  twenty-five  in  all. 
Tlie  Mentor  sailed  from  New  London  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  1849.  Our  little  band  of  pioneers  were  well 
provided  wntli  tents,  clothing,  provisions  and  every  variety 
of  implement  then  deemed  necessary  in  mining.  On  the 
first  (lay  out,  the  ilieyi/or  encountered  a  violent  gale,  which 
severely  tested  her  strength  and  fitness  for  the  voyage 
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nhe  had  undertaken.  S!ie  behaved  splendidly,  but  hav- 
ing sprung  her  main  etq>  t^he  was  obliged  to  put 
in  to  Rio  Janeiro  fur  repairs.  After  a  week's  sojourn 
at  tliat  plaee^  enraptured  beiu>lders  of  natural  srenery 
which,  in  niagnilicence  and  grandeur,  is  surpassed  by  that 
of  no  spot  on  earth,  the  voyagers  renewed  their  journey. 
Swiftly  and  gallantly,  the  old  Mentor  swept  round  the 
^*  Horn/'  passing  every  one  of  the  many  vessels  sire  over- 
took on  the  way.  She  stayed  two  days  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, or  Robinson  Crusoe*s  Island,  where  tlie  passen- 
gers landed.  Mr»  Bennett  and  liis  conipaniuns  wandered^ 
with  feelings  of  pleasurable  cmotioUy  over  this  fimous 
island,  and  frer|uent  and  fervent  were  their  expressions 
of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Do  Foe^  whose  [Jen,  fuie 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  had  invested  this  lonely 
island  with  such  romantic  interest,  that  a  perpetual  charm 
will  linger  arruuid  it  and  pervade  its  silent  lodges. 

The  Mentor  landed  her  passengers  at  Ban  Francisco,  on 
June  SOtlu  1S40.  Judge  Bennett  has  stated  that  the  five 
months  consumed  in  the  vova^^e  round  the  ''Horn"  were 
passed  more  pleasantly  than  any  other  portion  of  his  life. 
The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Mentor  wove  old  whalers  and 
well-behaved  men;  the  cabin  passengers  were  supplied 
with  books,  chess-boards,  cards,  etc. ;  and  as  Mr,  Bennett 
spent  considerable  time  every  day  in  studying  the  Spanish 
language— ilia t  being  the  tongue  spokeik  by  the  native 
population  of  California^ — it  may  easily  Ije  perceived  how 
the  loug  ocean  voyage  was  rendered  agreealde,  and  even 
deliglitfol.  Besides,  Mr.  Bennett  enjoyed  a  happy  exemp- 
tion from  sea-sickness  during  the  entire  trij>. 

Upon  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Bennett's  com- 
pany determined  not  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  tlie  entire 
party  immediately  started  for  the  mines.  The  little  party 
did  not  cling  together  a  month,  but  broke  up,  like  all 
such  companies  in  those  times,  most  of  them  returning 
to  their  homes  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Beniiett  commenced  Ids  California  life  in  digging 
gold  on  the  Tuolumne  river,  on  a  bar  about  two  miles 
below  Jacksonvillcj  at  the  mouth  of  Wood^s  creek.  This 
bar  proved  very  rich,  and    being  worked   by  a  goodly 
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number  of  men,  yielded  an  immense  amount  of  gold. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  very  fortunate  at  mining:  he  continued 
at  his  new  occupation  for  about  three  months,  when  in 
response  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  a  friend  practicing 
law  at  San  Francisco,  he  determined  to  repair  to  that  city, 
and  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fall  of  1849,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
induced  him  to  leave  the  mines.  This  gentleman  was  the 
Hon.  John  Satterlee,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  Judge  Bennett's  earliest 
and  best  friends,  and  a  member  of  his  company,  but  who 
had  crossed  the  isthmus  in  advance  of  the  rest. 

During  his  long  sea  voyage,  Mr.  Bennett  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  study  of  the  Spanish  language ; 
and  after  commencing  practice  at  San  Francisco,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  until  he  could  read  Spanish  law-books 
with  facility.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  State 
constitution,  he  was  elected  a  State  senator  from 
San  Francisco.  He  had  been  in  his  seat  only  a  few  days, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  one  of  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  chosen  for 
the  longest  term,  six  years.  During  his  brief  senatorial 
career,  and  immediately  thereafter,  he  virtually  directed 
the  determination  of  an  important  question  then  agitating 
the  mind  of  the  legal  fraternity.  A  petition  signed  by 
many  practicing  members  of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  praying  that  that  body 
would  retain  **  in  its  substantial  elements,  the  system  of 
the  Civil  Law.*'  The  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  whom  this  petition  was  referred,  was  written  by  Judge 
liennett,  and  led  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  Common 
Law  by  the  Legislature  then  in  session.  This  lettered 
exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Civil  and  of 
the  Common  Law,  replete  with  arguments,  compactly 
marshalled,  in  fiivor  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  system, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  California  Law 
Ileports.  It  has  lost  no  tittle  of  its  original  merit,  and 
cannot  be  too  often  read  by  the  law  student. 

Judge  Bennett  continued  on  the  Supreme  Bench  for 
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about  two  years,  when  ho  rcsignerL  hi.s  salary  being  in- 
sufficient to  support  him  in  comlbrt.  The  nominal  sulary 
of  a  Supreme  Judge  was  ten  thousand  dolha^s  per  annum, 
payalile  quarterly;  Imt  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
State  government,  the  scrip  of  the  State  rapidly  declined, 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

Judge  Bennett  was  compelled  to  part  witli  large 
amounts  of  scrip  for  (ifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  some 
as  low  as  thirty-five  cents.  Upon  the  expectation  that 
the  paper  of  the  State  would  not  fall  much  below  par,  ho 
had  contracted  some  debts,  drawing  a  Iiigh  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  remain  in  office  would  be  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt.  He  therefore  resigned,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law. 

In  October,  1850,  when  tho  ghid  tidings  came  slowly 
over  the  waters,  that  California  Iiad  l>ecotne  a  sovereign 
State  in  the  federal  sisterhood,  the  enthusiastic  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  celebrated  the  event  with  great  pcnnp 
and  ceremony,  Jiulge  Beiniett  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
oration.  His  ellort  on  that  occasion  was  printed  in  full 
in  thec(dumns  of  the  Alia  OiiMfornia,  and  other  newspapers 
of  the  city.  It  is  rcmcndiered  with  allectionate  adnura- 
tion  by  the  surviving  pioneers  of  the  State,  and  is  treasured 
among  the  archives  in  the  Ctunity  Recorder  s  office  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  It  has  l(»ng  been  a 
favorite  piece  for  declamation  in  our  schools;  and  no 
matter  to  how  high  a  standard  the  literature  of  the  Pacific 
coast  may  in  future  attain^  must  ever  be  considered  and 
esteemed  as  a  California  classic.  This  f»ration  appears  in 
this  volume,  imiuediatcly  following  this  sketch. 

In  1852-3,  Judge  Bennett  was  absent  from  the  State 
for  eighteen  months,  on  a  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 
Upon  returning,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He 
devoted  himself  closely  to  his  profession^  and  paid  but 
little  attention  to  polities  until  the  formation  of  the 
Repul)lican  party.  He  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the 
first  Re|>ublican  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco;  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  Republican  State  convention  held 
at  Sacramento,  being  elected  president  of  that  body. 
He  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
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the  first  Republican  State  ticket  voted  for  in  California, 
when  Hon.  Edward  Stanly  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor.  Being  defeated,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Republican  nominees,  Judge  Bennett  paid  a  second  and 
longer  visit  to  his  old  home,  and  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  1860.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  been  in  continuous  practice  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bar.  From  1866  until  1868,  Judge  Bennett  was  in 
partnership  with  Elisha  Cook,  Esq.,  brother  of  his  former 
law-partner  in  New  York.  Later,  he  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  law-firm  of  Bennett,  Machin  &  Owen ;  and 
still  continues,  in  connection  with  the  last-named  gentle- 
man, the  practice  of  law. 

At  the  celebration  in  May,  1869,  of  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
Judge  Bennett  had  the  honorable  task  assigned  him  of 
delivering  the  oration  on  the  occasion.  In  grandeur  of 
thought,  splendor  of  diction,  and  beauty  of  expression, 
this  effort  will  compare  favorably  with  his  address  de- 
livered in  1850,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bennett  will 
be  intimately  associated  through  coming  time  with  the 
history  of  the  two  grandest  events  which  in  his  age 
affected  the  interests  and  destinies  of  his  adopted  State. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Judge  Bennetts  per- 
sonal qualities  or  professional  abilities.  He  is  known  by 
his  works.  An  able  bar  has  long  recognized  him  as  one 
of  the  first  of  counselors  and  jurists.  He  is  a  scholar 
of  high  classical  and  scientific  attainments;  and  as  Poe 
said  of  Bryant,  ^'  His  soul  is  charity  itself,  in  all  respects 
generous  and  noble." 
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(Ovation, 


Delivered  at  ih&  CelebratioD  of  the  Admis^iion  of  Califonm  inta  the  Umon, 
Tueeday,  October  'i^tli,  185U. 


FELLow-omzENs  I  The  human  heart  is  never  in  repose.  One 
moment  it  is  oppreBsed  with  gloom;  another,  enliveuetl  withgftyety. 
It  ^-ibrates  iinceftsijiglyj  between  the  pangs  of  dlKappointmenl  and 
the  cheerful  excitement  of  ^a*atjiied  dGsire.  These  viiryiug  emotions 
Boraetimes  npnng^  from  individual  causes,  limited  in  theii*  effects,  and 
rarely  extendinji,'  beyond  the  precincts  of  individual  interests;  at  other 
times,  their  Baurces  flow  from  some  great  national  blessing,  or  some 
great  national  calamity,  and  pervading  alike  all  jwrtions  of  the  laud, 
pour  their  flood  of  sweet  or  of  bitter  waters  through  every  heart. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  congregated  on  this  veiy  npot.  It  was 
a  day  of  moui*mng.'^  Tlie  head  of  the  nation  had  l>een  laid  low  in 
the  earth.  That  heart  which  beat  so  warmly  for  us  had  ceased  its 
friendly  throlis  in  the  embrace  ol  death.  The  wave  of  son*ow  starting 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  continentj  and  gathering  accumulated 
force  in  its  progress,  had  juat  burst  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Cab- 
fomia,  and  its  solemn  mui^muiings  were  mingled  T\'ith  the  sm-ge  of 
the  Paeitic.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  emblems  of  moui-ning 
sotldened  our  night*  The  pidl,  the  hearse,  the  drapeiy  of  black,  the 
strains  of  martial  music  borne  ujion  the  air  in  tone.s  of  woe,  and  the 
sad  thoughts  8])eaking  fi'om  the  melancholy  countenances  of  the  vast 
assemblage — all  proclaimed  that  the  cherished  hopes  of  a  whole  nation 
hiul  been  smitten  down,  and  that  the  wail  of  a  nation's  anguish  waa 
ascending  to  heaven. 

But  two  short  months  have  elapsed,  and  we  again  stand  ui)on  the 
le  spot.  But  how  changed  the  scene !  Cheerfulness  has  taken  the 
ce  of  sadness.  Buoyancy  of  spirit  has  succeeded  to  despondency 
d  regret.  Badges  of  rejoicing  everj^where  greet  the  eye,  and  ac- 
clamations of  pleaBLU'o  salute  the  ear.  Amid  yon  forest  of  a  thousand 
Blasts^  innumerable  ga^^  pennants  and  signals  are  flung  to  the  breeze, 
in  token  that  the  sons  of  ocean,  e(|iialh^  with  the  dwellers  upon 
land,  participate  in  the  general  jubilee.  Banners  and  musiCj  as  of  a 
triumphing  army,  mingle  in  our  march.  The  deep  voices  of  a  hun- 
dred cannons  proclaim  our  congratulations.  Bu.sines8  stands  still  in 
the  streets;  and  all  the  fair,  the  gay,  hoary -headed  age,  and  elastic 
youth,  and  vigorous  manhood,  have  gathered  here  to-day,  as  from  a 
strong  and  common  impidse,  to  testify,  in  this  imposing  manner, 
tlieir  deep  and  abiding  joy  that  California  at  length  stands  an  equal 
among  her  sisters,  the  thirty-flrst  State  of  the  American  Union. 

At  any  time  this  would  have  been  a  source  of  hearty  congi*atula- 
Jtion.     Kow,  it  is  peculiarly  so.    For  months  had  we  w^aited  in  painful 
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anxiety,  at  one  moment  elated  and  again  depressed,  as  each  succes- 
sive steamer  brought  tidings  of  the  prospect,  more  or  less  speedy, 
of  our  receiving  the  simple  justice  which  we  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  Congress.  And  our  anxiety  was  not  without  cause.  We  were 
placed  in  a  strange  and  anomalous  condition.  Possessing  within  our 
"borders  the  richest  mineral  region  of  the  world,  we  had  yet  but  a 
limited  control  over  it,  and  Congress  had  neglected  to  provide  the 
necessary  regulations  for  the  extraction  of  its  treasures.  The  agri- 
cultural lands  of  our  valleys  were  left  to  lie  waste  in  consequence  of 
xmcertainty  of  ownership,  and  of  doubt  as  to  their  ultimate  disposi- 
tion; and  no  pro^dsion  being  made  for  the  survey  of  government 
lands,  we  could  receive  the  benefit  of  no  preemption  laws,  p,nd  could 
acquire  no  title  to  any  portion  of  the  nationsJ  domain  within  our 
limits.  We  had  a  State  government  regularly  organized  in  all  its 
departments,  with  powers  sufficiently  enlarged  to  enable  it  to  i)erform 
all  the  requisite  functions  of  a  State  government  vndcr  the  federal 
constitution,  but  not  comprehensive  enough  to  subserve  the  i^ressing 
wants  of  an  indrpendcnt  community.  With  a  great  maritime  com- 
merce, we  yet  had  no  admiralty  courts;  with  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  States  and  amongst  ourselves,  the  postal  facilities 
were  miserably  inadequate.  Paying  into  the  national  treasury  a 
tribute  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  exjiense  of  the  whole  inili- 
tai^'  force  of  the  Union  in  this  State  and  in  Oregon,  and  the  whole 
naval  force  on  the  Pacific  station,  we  were  nevertheless  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  those  reciprocal  benefits  which  alone  could  render 
such  enormous  taxation  even  tolerable.  Wo  were  thus  compelled  to 
sustain  the  burdens  of  government,  without  being  admitted  to  a  jDar- 
ticipation  in  its  blessin^<^s.  AVo  were  taxed  without  representation; 
but  our  revolutionaiy  sii-en  resolved  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  du(i/  should  not  be  enforced, 
unless  the  correlative  lught  w\^s  granted.  Claiming  to  be  a  State 
ourselves,  and  the  administration  of  every  department  of  our  gov- 
<»mment  being  based  upon  such  assumption,  we  were,  nevertheless, 
not  recognized  as  such  by  Congress,  and  could  not  have  been  so 
considered  by  the  federal  judiciary'.  We  were  in  the  awkward  pre- 
dicament of  a  State  out  of  the  Union,  when  justice  dictated,  and 
imperious  necessity  demanded,  that  we  should  be  received  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  a  State  in  the  Union.  We  stood 
alone  amongd  the  republican  family  of  Anglo-Americans,  whilst,  nt 
the  f>amo  time,  we  were  not  ofihem.  In  addition  to  these  manifold 
sources  of  discjuiet  in  our  midst,  there  were  others  which  gave  rise 
to  no  less  apprehension.  The  poi-tenious  cloud  of  political  conten- 
tion bad  gathered  over  our  heads,  and  party  strife  and  sectional 
animosity  hung,  like  lurid  balls,  on  thosldrtsof  our  eastern  horizon. 
Ki^'ht  seemed  to  settle  upon  our  hopes.  Some  amongst  us  even  felt 
as  if  the  wave  of  necessity  must  drift  us  into  an  untried  and  danger- 
ous sea;  but  patriotism  still  stood  calm  at  the  helm,  and  hope  en- 
deavoi\?d  to  pierce  the  thick  darkness  of  the  future.  It  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  tidings  of  the  event  W'hich  we  celebrate  reached  us; 
and  the  rebound  of  our  feelings  to-day  is  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
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oiir  past  depresBion.  If,  Avhen  the  tempest  lias  pfatbereLl  over  the 
troubled  waters,  and  the  aiign^  bilhinvs,  lashed  into  fuiT,  rave  arinmd 
the  devoted  bark,  the  T;v'mds  arc  suddordy  lulled,  the  waves  hushed, 
And  the  warm  sunBbine  again  sleeps  upon  the  boaoin  of  the  tranquil 
"*"  ,  the  thrill  of  delight  which  the  hardy  mariner  feel?*  iw  euhaueed 
the  I'ecoUection  of  the  imminent  dangers  from  which  he  ha«  juBt 
escaped. 

To  the  i)eople  of  the  old  States  the  adiniasion  of  a  new  one  has 
always  been  a  soiu-ce  of  honest  pride.  They  behold  witli  gratifica- 
tion the  spread  of  the  empire  of  freemen;  and  their  welcumo  Aoice 
has  always  been  heard  in  the  past,  as  in  gay  and  glittering  proces- 

Kon,  and  laden  with  viu-ied  gifts,  State  after  State  haw  gone  throng- 
ig  up  for  admisKion  and  been  marshaled  into  the  listii  of  the 
nion.  How  then  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  California,  with  her 
)be  glowing  with  silver  and  a  diadem  of  gold  upon  her  brow,  had 
)  long  and  patiently  waited  for  the  2>i*i>'il^go  of  being  allowed  to 
participate  with  her  elder  Bisterhood  in  tbcii*  hnpcH  and  feai*B,  to 
share  with  them  tiie  common  benefits  and  hORtain  her  i)ortion  of  the 
common  burdens.  The  numerous  mnnife.^tatiuns  of  hindly  feeliugn 
from  oui*  brethren  of  the  East  prove  that  their  satisfactiou  is  inferior 
only  to  our  own — that  they  receive  us  into  their  embrace  wdth  shicere 
friendship,  and  with  warm  wishes  for  our  continued  prospenty  and 
^permanent  welfare-  The  notes  of  their  rejoicing  at  the  cousuuima- 
BBou  of  our  mutual  wishes  have  not  ceased  to  reverberate,  when 
BBalifoi-nia  takes  up  the  strain;  and  in  tones  not  less  Bincere  and 
r  perhaps  even  more  heartfelt,  sends  back  to  her  elder  sisters  a  pledge 
'  t  she  will  never  disgrace  that  Union  into  which  she  has  Ijeen  re- 
ived, but  will  for  ever  continue  to  revere  and  cherish  it,  not 
lerely  as  the  highest  honor  to  herself,  but  as  a  guaranty  of  bles*- 
igH  to  the  human  race.  This  is  due  not  only  to  hei-self,  to  the 
fnion,  and  to  humanity,  but  is  doubly  due  to  her  friends,  who, 
tether  in  piivate  life,  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  SUttes, 
in  the  national  coimcils,  have  defended  her  character  from  the 
se  and  impudent  aspersions  wliich  have  been  cawt  upon  it  even 
m  high  places,  and  have  asserted  her  rights  with  unfaltering  zeal 

I  and  detemiined  boldness.  To  all  such,  it  would  ho  ungrateful  did 
fce  not  remember  them  in  this  the  da^'  of  our  triuiuph,  and  return 
liem  our  hearty  thanks,  and  assui'O  them  that  the  plerlge  tljey  gave 
M  our  attachment  to  tlie  ITnion  was  well  founded.  Indeed,  it  is 
fcopossible  that  the  people  of  California  shoidd  be  otherwise  than 
levoted  to  the  Union.  They  are  not  outcasts,  w^hom  an  over* 
populous  society  has  thrown  from  its  bosom  in  order  to  secure  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  rest.  They  are  not  criminals,  lieeing 
from  punishment  for  ti-ansgression  of  law.  They  are  not  droneb, 
whom  an  industiious  community  has  chased  from  th©  common  hive, 
ey  do  not  eonsiyt  of  the  vicious  and  idle,  who  w^ere  incapable  of 
ocuring  an  honest  competency  upon  their  native  soil.  They  are 
lot  the  ignoi'ant,  banished  by  superior  knowledge  and  talents  and 
tainments  from  the  refinements  of  civilized  life.  Such  as  these 
ould  scarcely  have  had  the  energy  to  undertake,  or  the  persever- 
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act*  or  ability  to  accomplisli,  a  journey  to  this  rt  mutt  re^^Ion.  They 
I  L^onsist  of  the  intluRtrious  lalxjrer,  the  independent  mechanic,  the 
"Bhre^\d  and  intelligent  merchant,  the  skillful  phj^sician,  the  learned 
lawyer,  and  the  2>ious  divine.  They  embrace  as  much  of  eaterf^rise, 
an  much  of  intelligence  and  learning,  as  much  of  business  skill  and 
capacity,  as  much  of  morality  and  love  uf  good  order,  as  any  other 
community  of  equal  numljors  under  the  sun.  They  possess,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  the  peculiar  char- 
.gcteristics  of  Americans;  an  energ)'  that  never  flags,  and  an  in- 
''domitable  resolution  in  sui-mouuting  all  obstacles.  They  have  not 
come  from  one  State,  nor  from  one  section  of  the  Union,  but  from 
all.  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  almost  every  county  and  city, 
and  village  and  town,  of  each  of  the  tliirty  old  States,  have  their 
representatives  in  our  midst,  identified  with  our  weal  or  our  woe. 
Nay,  there  are  but  few  families  in  the  Eastern  States  whose  blood 
does  not  flow,  either  directly  or  collaterally,  through  the  veins  of 
some  citizen  of  California,  How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Union?  And  how  is  it  possible  that  the  %velfare  of  California  should 
not  be  bound,  more  cloBely  than  with  links  of  steel,  to  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  American  people?  The  electric  chains  of  human  sym- 
pathy,  from  tJie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  stretching  across  the  wide  interval  of  mountain  and  plain, 
not  a  link  weakened  nor  its  brightness  dimmed  or  tarnished  by  dis- 
tance, mu^t  for  ever  bind  the  two  portions  of  our  common  country 
indissolubly  together.  These  are  bonds  of  affection  stronger  than 
ties  of  mere  political  connection,  and  they  can  never  be  severed  by 
sectionid  jealousies,  nor  by  the  mad  schemes  of  disappointed  am- 
*Mtiou.  Wherever,  then,  the  Union  may  be  disparagingly  spoken 
or  aneeringly  Hcoffed  at— on  wliatever  spot  oiur  national  banner, 
which  floats  so  gallantly  in  war  and  so  gi*i;i*efiilly  in  peace,  may  be 
trailed  on  the  ground,  antl  its  glorious  folds  iguomlruously  ti*ampled 
in  the  dust — California  will  never  lift  a  sacrilegious  hand  to  sever 
the  common  ties  of  interest^  of  friendship,  and  of  kindred — she  will, 
to  the  last,  cling  to  the  Union,  not  merely  as  the  plank  of  her  safety, 
but  as  the  ark  freighted  with  her  brightest  hopes  for  the  future  and 
her  linliest  I'cmembrances  of  the  past. 

And  who  is  there  amongst  us  but  feels  proud  tliat  he  is  a  member 
of  this  grand  confedenicy  of  freemen?  Who  would  wish  to  sever 
his  earliest  patriotic  impulses  and  associations,  and  form  tmto  him- 
self new  and  strange  gods?  Who  would  chooBc  to  forget  the  warm 
impressions  of  youth,  when  his  ear  fii-st  caught  the  strains  of  our 
maj^tial  music  and  his  eye  learned  to  look  with  pride  upon  the 
emblem  of  imr  mitioiial  power  and  glory%  as  it  was  fliuig  to  tiie 
breeze  of  his  native  liills?  Let  us  indulge  the  anticipation  that  the 
patriotic  hopes  which  stiiTed  the  breast  of  cliildhood,  which  inspired 
the  heart  of  youth,  and  which  cheer  the  toils  and  struggles  of  man- 
hood, may  quicken  the  languid  pulse  of  old  age;  and  that  Time, 
who,  ill  Ilia  never-ceasing  and  yet  unpercex>tible  course,  gradually 
and  silently  steals  away,  one  by  one,  the  impulses  of  early  years. 
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eren  at  tJiree  score  and  ten,  leave  untouched  the  thrill  of  eu- 
;m«m  at  the  sound  of  onr  national  anthem h  and  the  sight  of  our 

onal  tlag. 

And  in  not  our  country  worthy  of  our  Bentiments  of  y^neration 
id  love?  Not  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  our  race 
first  planted  their  Bteps  on  American  soil.  Only  three  quarters  of  a 
century — a  period  which,  thou^^'h  conducting  the  individual  man  to 
old  aj^e,  ii^  but  a  day  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  existence — have 
passed  away,  since  we  took  our  phice  amongst  the  powers  of  the 
eaith  aa  a  distinct  and  inde2>endent  nation ;  and  yet,  durinjif  that 
brief  period,  we  have  made  advances  in  national  ^eatness  which 
have  required  witli  other  people  the  struggle  of  centurien  to  achieve. 
The  sparse  jjopulation  scattered  at  wide  inten^als  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  ha*?  grown  to  an  empire  of  twenty  inilhons.  The  thirteen 
States  which  formed  tlie  Constitution  have  been  multiphed  to  thii'ty- 
one.  The  narrow  belt  of  American  civilization  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  tho  Alleghanies  has  been  constantly  growing  wider  and  wider, 
and  pushing  its  bounds  farther  and  farther.  It  has  crossed  the 
Sabiu©  on  tho  south  and  the  Mississipju  on  the  west.  It  has 
ascended  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  snow-capped  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  have  been  no  impediment  in  its  coui'se.  At  length 
it  laves  its  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  Facitic.  It  spans  the  entire  con- 
tinent, and  the  base  of  it.s  arch  rests  on  the  shores  of  both  oceans. 
Wo  have  a  frontier  line  of  eleveu  thousand  mOes;  a  sea  coast  of  up- 
wards of  six  thousand;  a  lake  coast  of  more  tlian  two  thousand. 
We  have  rivers  twice  as  long  as  the  Danulje,  the  largest  river  in 
Europe,  and  l>a3'oua  and  creeks  that  shame  the  Thames  and  the 
Seine.  Wc  lia've  single  Htates  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  harbors  that  would  hold  all  the 
navies  of  Europe,  From  Maine  to  New  OrleauH,  or  from  Washing- 
ton to  San  Francisco,  is  farther  than  from  London  to  Constanti- 
liople — a  route  that  crosses  England,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Turkey. 

It  woidd  seem  that  the  progress  of  our  institutions  westward  was 
at  length  cflfectually  closed  by  the  ocean.  But  it  may  be  we  mis- 
calculated even  here.  The  peaceful  inlands  of  the  sea,  wliich  yield 
their  spontaneous  productions  witho'jt  toil,  with  a  cHmat«  as  if 
tempered  for  the  abode  of  the  godn,  where  to  live  is  pleasure  and 
to  breathe  the  pure  air  is  bliss — it  may  be  that  iu  the  lapse  of  time 
ibey  will  occupy  the  position  wliich  California  now  occupies,  and 
'become  to  the  American  people  what  we  ore  now  to  the  Eastern 
States.  Nay,  further:  the  vast  continent  which  lies  beyond,  teeming 
with  millions  of  semi-civilized  inhabitants^  and  reeling  tuider  tlie 
lieat  of  a  tropical  sun,  may  3'et  yield  to  the  influence  of  American 
institutions,  and  repose  lieneath  the  shelter  of  American  freedom. 
Empire  is  born,  increases,  wanes:  its  course  hitherto  has  been  woat- 
ward;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  iu  the  revolving  cycle  of  ages, 
the  seat  of  the  last  gi-eat  empire  may  be  on  the  verv'  spot  of  the  origin 
of  the  first,  and  the  plains  trodden  by  the  Chaldean  and  Assyiian 
despot  may  echo  the  songs  of  American  liberty. 
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WTiile  we  would  by  no  means  urge  the  spirit  of  conquest,  so  rife 
amongst  our  people,  but  would  use  all  legitimate  measures  to  repress 
it,  yet  when  the  field  is  ripe,  we  would  not  neglect  the  harvest 
through  fear  that  our  gamers  will  overflow.  We  are  not  amongst 
those  who  believe  that,  because  former  republics  and  kingdoms  have 
gone  to  wreck  when  iJieir  territory  became  extended,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  alone,  the  same  result  must  necessarily  or  wiU  prol»- 
bly  attend  our  system  also.  It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  rashness 
and  a  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  experience,  when  we  declare 
that  the  examples  so  often  cited  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Italian 
Republics,  thrust  forward  as  Procrustean  beds,  to  the  dimensions  of 
which  our  republic  must  be  cramped,  have  but  little  weight  upon 
our  mind.  Their  forms  of  government,  the  condition  of  civilization 
and  intelligence  amongst  their  people,  and  above  all  the  great  in- 
ventions of  modern  days,  unknown  to  them,  render  any  such  com- 
parison inappropriate. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  and  its  reduction  to 
practice;  the  discoveries  in  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  and  their 
application  in  a  thousand  ways  to  machineiy,  which  characterize  the 
present  age ;  have  rendered  valueless  the  political  theories  and  maxims 
and  principles  and  practice  of  ancient  States.  Steam ,  appLed  to  the 
propulsion  of  vessels  and  railroad  cars,  has  brought  the  remote  sec- 
tions of  our  country  into  close  proximity.  Forty  years  ago,  Cincin- 
nati was  a  month's  journey  farther  from  New  Orleans  than  San 
Francisco  is  now.  It  then  required  months  to  ascend  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  now  requires  days.  Intelligence  flies  on  the  wings  of  light- 
ning, with  the  rapitlity  of  thought.  The  magnetic  telegraph  whispers 
as  readily  and  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  as  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet.  In  point  of  rapidity  of  intelligence, 
Washington  is  as  near  to  New  Orleans  as  to  New  York,  and  with  a 
telegniph  from  San  Francisco  to  the  seat  of  government,  she  would 
W  as  near  to  the  Capital  as  either.  The  universal  intelligence  of  our 
jHH^plo,  amongst  whom  all  read  and  think,  and  to  theoretical  knowl- 
tnlgo  add  practical  experience  in  mattei-s  of  government,  is  another 
stixnig  safeguanl,  unknown  in  other  nations,  against  danger  from  the 
exi^insion  of  our  territory. 

Ag^iin,  another  great  and  distinctive  feature  of  our  system,  which 
ivndoiN  inapt  the  comparison  of  all  former  systems,  is  the  division 
of  jHnvoi*s  between  the  federal  government  and  the  local  govem- 
uieuts  oi  the  respective  States — whereby  the  former,  acting  within 
the  scope  of  its  limited  powers,  controls  the  general  interests  of  the 
whole,  and  pix)vides  such  measures  as  concern  the  welfare  of  all 
jH^rtious  alike;  whilst  the  latter  attend  to  the  distinct  wants  of  their 
own  st^jmrate  communities,  and  prescribe  such  laws  as  suit  the  pecu- 
liarities of  climate,  people,  manners,  and  institutions  of  their  re- 
spective States,  but  which  might  not  be  of  a  common  utility  to  all. 
'Uiustho  ouo  portion  of  our  system  is  indispensable  to  the"  perfec- 
tion of  the  otlier.  If  all  the  powers  of  legislation  and  government 
ovt^r  tho  gononil  interests  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  over  the  minute 
local  atVtvirs  of  the  difl!erent  sections,  were  entrusted  to  Congi-ess, 
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then  it  might  with  reason  be  feared  that  the  diversified  wants  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  conn  try  could  not  be  adequately  pro\4ded 
for,  and  that  Kecesfsion  or  revolution  might  be  the  result.  But  ^vith 
the  Federal  government  and  the  respective  State  governments  re- 
volvin;:?  each  in  its  apprt>pnate  epbere,  we  see  no  reason  %vhy  our 
STstem  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  f,^overnn}ent  of  the  whole  eon- 
tinent  as  it  was  to  the  frovemment  of  the  oiiginal  thirteen  States. 
It  is  tiie  mutual  adaptation,  each  to  the  other,  of  all  the  different 
j>arts  of  our  Hysk-ni  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Imrraonious  ad- 
justment of  tlie  planets,  attracts  and  restrains  each  in  its  appointed 
orbit,  and  impels  the  whole,  without  confusion  or  discord,  around 
the  common  centre.  We  see  but  little  dan^'er  of  a  diBiniption  of  the 
TTnion  merely  on  account  of  its  extent.  Other  causes  may  operate 
to  produce  that  result,  but  of  them  it  is  not  our  province  now  to 
speak. 

Califomians,  natives  of  the  soO  I  such  in  the  nation,  its  progi'ess 
in  the  past  and  its  prospects  for  the  future,  which  you  have  chosen 
to  adopt  for  youi-  eomitry.  You  and  ourselves  Mtand  on  common 
ground.  Born  and  reared  under  different  governments,  and  speak- 
ing different  toDfjuea,  we  nevertheless  meet  here  to-day  as  brothers. 
The  same  fratenml  roof  sheltcn*  us  all.  The  le^s  of  the  Constitu- 
tion guardn  ajid  protects  us  alike.  Thou*:^h  you  have  been  severed 
from  the  parent  tree,  your  ntrength  i^  not  sapped  nor  your  leaves 
withered;  but,  grafted  into  a  strange  branch,  you  never thelesa 
spring  forth  with  more  than  former  vigor,  and  flourish  with  fresh 
and  unwonted  luxuriance.  Hul>ject  to  no  other  restraints  than  our- 
selves, cherished  l>y  the  same  beneficent  laws,  enjopng  the  same 
rights,  pohtieal,  civil,  and  religious,  you  stand  amongst  us  in  all 
respects  our  equals:  than  this  we  can  say  no  more,  for  we  acknow- 
ledg'e  no  superiors.  Henceforth,  notwithstantling  difference  of 
origin  and  ]ierchancc  diversity  of  sentiments,  you  and  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  through  all  coming  time,  are  inseparably  united, 
whetlier  in  happiness  or  in  miseiy.  Henceforth,  our  fortunes  are 
embai^ked  on  the  same  voyage  and  destined  for  tlio  same  poi-t. 
Henceforth,  we  kneel  at  the  same  political  «hrine,  are  charged  with 
the  same  protectifui  oi  our  common  inntitution^i,  and  are  l)ound  by 
the  same  holy  ties  to  fan  the  flame  of  liberty  and  keep  its  sacred  fires 
for  ever  burning  upon  the  altar  of  oui*  common  country.  Henceforth, 
we  have  one  country,  one  hope,  one  destiny.  Your  hearty  ]mrtiei pa- 
tion  in  the  jovful  event  which  we  celebrate  in  common  to-day  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  if  the  day  of  trial  shall  ever  come,  wliou  the 
fountains  of  the  politi(nil  deep  shall  be  broken  up,  and  discord  rule 
the  hour,  30U  will  be  found  standinj:jf  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our- 
selves, putting  forth  all  your  exertions  in  maintenance  of  the  laws 
which  we  cherish  and  in  support  of  the  constitution  which  wo  revere. 

Fellow-citizens:  we  are  at  length  fairly  launched  upon  our  coiu-se. 
^' ith  a  State  constitution  ap]>roved  by  the  convention  unanimously, 
and  adopted  by  the  people  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice — n  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  favoring  none,  and  bi-ingingall 
the  officers  of  the  State  under  immetbate  rosponsihihty  to  the  people. 
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Uiere  in  no  rejison  to  doubt  our  eminent  success.     Judging  from  the 

East,  what  liave  we  not  a  ri^ght  to  expect  in  the  future.  The  world 
as  never  witnessed  any  tliin^*^  equal  or  similar  to  our  career  hitherto. 
Scarcely  two  yeai's  ago,  Califoniia  was  almost  an  unoccupied  wOd, 
'With  the  exception  of  a  presidio,  a  mission,  a  pueblo,  or  a  lonely 
ranch,  scattered  here  and  there  at  tiresome  distances,  there  waa 
nothing  to  show  that  the  uniform  stillness  had  ever  been  broken  by 
the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  The  agricultm-al  richness  of  her 
valleys  remained  unimproved,  and  the  wealth  of  a  world  lay  en- 
tombed in  the  bosom  of  her  solitary  mountains,  antl  on  the  banks  of 
her  unexplored  streams.  Behold  the  contrast!  The  hand  of  agri- 
culture is  now  busy  in  every  fertile  valley,  and  its  toils  are  re- 
munemted  with  rewards  which  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world 
can  be  credited.  Enteqirise  has  pierced  everj^  hill  for  hidden 
treasure,  and  has  heaped  up  enoi-mous  gains.  Cities  and  villagej 
dot  the  surface  of  the  whole  State.  Steamei^  dart  along  our  rivers, 
and  innumerable  vessels  spread  their  white  wings  over  our  bays, 
Kot  Constantinople,  upon  which  the  wealth  of  imperial  Rome  was 
lavished,  not  Bt.  Petersburg,  to  found  which  the  arbitrar^^  power  of 
the  Czar  sacrificed  thousands  of  his  subjects,  could  rival,  in  rapidity 
of  growth,  the  fair  city  which  lies  before  us.  Our  State  is  a  marvel 
to  ourselves,  and  a  iniracle  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  in- 
ftMjgo  of  California  coniined  i^ithin  her  oi^Ti  borders.  Mexico,  and 
tlie islands  nestled  in  the  embrace  of  the  Pacilio,  have  felt  the  quicken- 
ing breath  of  her  enterprise.  With  her  golden  wand  she  has  touched 
the  prostrate  coq>se  of  South  American  inihistry,  and  it  has  sprung 
up  in  the  freshness  of  life,  Sli©  has  caused  the  hum  of  busy  life  to 
be  heard  in  the  wilderness  *'  where  rolls  the  Oregon,'*  and  where  until 
recently  was  heard  *  *  no  sound  save  his  own  dasbings,"  Even  the  wall 
of  Chinese  exclusiveness has  been  broken  down,  and  theehildi-Bnof  the 
sun  have  come  forth  to  view  the  splendor  of  her  achievements.  But 
flattering  as  has  been  the  jiast,  satisfactoi^  as  is  the  present,  it  is  Inifc 
a  foretaste  of  the  future.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  we  live  in  an  age 
of  great  events.  Nothing  can  be  more  tiiie.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
events  of  the  present  age  is  at  hand.  It  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  predict  that  the  world's  tmde  is  destined  soon  to  be  changed* 
But  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the  commerce  of  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  instead  of  pursuing  the  ocean  track  byway  of 
Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even  tiddng  the  shorter 
route  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec^  will 
enter  the  Oolden  (late  of  California,  and  deposit  its  riches  in  the  lap 
of  our  own  city.  Hence,  on  bars  of  ii'on  ami  propelled  by  steam,  it 
will  ascend  the  mountains  and  traverse  the  desert,  and  having  agaia^ 
reached  the  coulines  of  civilization,  mil  he  distributed  through 
thousand  channels  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe, 
New  York  will  then  become  what  London  now  is,  the  great  central 
point  of  exchange — ^thc  heart  of  trade — the  force  of  whose  conti^action 
and  expansion  will  be  felt  throughout  every  arteiy  of  the  commercial 
world;  and  San  Francisco  will  then  stand  the  second  city  of  America, 
Is  this  visional^?    Twenty  years  will  determine. 
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With  all  these  elements  of  wealth  in  our  midst,  with  this  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  these  prospects  for  the  future,  it  would  be 
madness  should  we  prove  false  to  ourselves  in  the  career  upon  which 
we  have  but  just  entered.  Let  us  hope  that  the  foundations  of  our 
State  government  are  wisely  andskillhilly  laid,  and  let  us  endeavor 
to  rear  a  superstructure  thereon  which  shall  prove  worthy  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  we  are  called.  The  responsibility  rests  upon 
us  whether  this  first  American  State  on  the  Pacific  shall,  in  youth  and 
ripe  manhood,  realize  the  promise  of  infancy.  Wo  may,  by  unwise 
legislation,  by  unhappy  dissensions,  by  maladministration,  cramp 
her  energies  and  distort  her  form,  or  we  may  make  her  a  rival  even  of 
the  Empire  State  of  the  Atlantic.  The  best  wishes  of  Americans 
are  with  us — they  expect  that  the  fortunate  past  will  prove  but  the 
harbinger  of  a  still  more  glorious  future;  that  the  Herculean  youth 
will  grow  to  a  Titan  in  his  manhood.  The  world  is  interested  in  our 
success,  for  a  fresh  field  is  open  to  its  commerce,  and  a  new  avenue 
to  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  himian  race.  Let  us  then  en- 
deavor to  realize  the  hopes  of  America  and  the  expectations  of  the 
world.  Let  us  not  only  be  united  amongst  ourselves  for  our  own 
local  welfare,  but  let  us  strive  to  cement  the  common  bonds  of 
brotherhood  of  the  whole  Union.  In  our  relations  to  the  federal 
government  let  us  know  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West : 
wherever  American  liberty  flourishes,  let  that  be  our  common  coun- 
try— ^wherever  the  American  banner  waves,  let  that  be  our  home. 
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JAMES  King  of  Wm,  will  always  be  a  prominent  and 
honored  name  in  the  history  of  California,  and  espec- 
ially in  the  annals  of  its  chief  eity.  His  was  the  head  that 
planned  the  regeneration  of  California  society,  the  heart 
tliitt  periled  life  to  achieve  it.  From  his  assassination,  as 
from  the  ljh>od  of  a  martyr^  sprang  a  great  political  and  so- 
cial movement,  or  revolntion,  as  it  may  be  better  termed,  in 
San  Francisco,  That  solemn  and  irresistible  rising  of  the 
masses  for  virtual  liberty*  will  be  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rian, and  pointed  out  by  statesmen  and  by  philosoi)hcr3 
as  one  of  the  most  signal  and  instructive  triumphs  of  an 
outraged  people  over  men  who  had  long  violated  the  right 
of  suffrage,  usurped  the  powers  of  government,  made  the 
Constitution  and  law  a  farce,  and  polbited  public  mor- 
als. Ilis  life  how  short,  yet  how  eventful!  He  beheld 
Siiu  Francisco  rise  like  Venice,  *'a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from 
ocean,"  In  1851,  he  beheld  it  the  abode  of  crime,  and 
was  among  the  earliest  and  most  effective  of  those  who 
formed  the  celebrated  Vigilance  Committee  in  that  year. 
But  he  never  violatod  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  was 
always  ready  to  uphold  them  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Many  members  of  the  old  Committee  remember  how  man- 
fully he  interceded  for  a  susi*ected  prisoner,  before  that 
body,  and  actually  armed  himself  to  defend  him — believ- 
ing that  none  but  the  vicious  should  be  accusedj  and  none 
but  the  guilty  punished. 

Who  can  forget  his  holy  wars?     No  crusader  ever  en- 
gaged Mussulman  beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with 

•  For  oxplflnatory  note,  eee  Preface. 
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sterner  resolution  or  more  glorious  chivalry,  than  he  did 
the  dastardly  pests  who  for  years  had  hovered  like  carrion 
crows  over  the  decomposing  elements  of  California  soci- 
ety. No  Kentucky  rifleman  ever  sent  the  death  messen- 
ger with  an  aim  so  sure  as  his,  when,  with  steady  nerve 
and  fixed  eye,  he  discharged  the  terrors  of  his  pen  at  vil- 
lainy, vice  and  corruption.  There  was  no  blanching  in 
his  features ;  no  quailing  in  his  heart.  He  knew  well  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  him,  but,  inspired  by  the  justice  -= 
of  his  cause,  he  despised  them  all. 

James  King  was  born  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Co 

lumbia,  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1822.  He  was  of^^ 
respectable  parentage,  and  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  a=mm 
numerous  family.     His  father  died  in  June,  1854,  at  thr— » 

ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years.     Mr.  King  received  a  lib 

eral  education,  and  proved  himself  an  apt  scholar.     Tc^ 
the  last  of  his  life  he  was  a  student,  eagerly  seeking  knowl — 
edge  of  every  kind  wherever  it  could  be  found.     He  had 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  classics,  and  was  well 
read  in  the  best  English  and  American  writers.     In  later 
years,  he  spoke   fluently  the  French   and  *  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  was  moderately  acquainted  with  the  German. 
About  the  age  of  sixteen  he  assumed  the  term  *'of  AVm.," 
which  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  number  of  other  James  Kings  then  living 
at  Georgetown.     William  was  his  father's  name.     Some 
men  distinguish  themselves  from  others  of  the  same  name 
by  using  the  word  ^^senior"  or  ^^junior,"   *^  1st,"  ^^2d," 
and  so  on.     The  same  end  was  obtained,  in  this  instance, 
by  adopting  the  aflBx  of  ^^  Wm."     It  is  a  custom  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Maryland, 
thus  to  take  the  father's  given  name  as  a  portion  of  the 
son's. 

When  about  fifteen  years  old,  in  1837,  Mr.  King  left 
the  parental  home  to  push  his  fortune.  He  went  first  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  a  twelvemonth,  as  clerk 
in  a  store.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Berrien  and  St. 
Josephs,  Michigan,  at  each  of  which  places  he  stayed  a 
short  time.  Towards  the  close  of  1838,  becoming  sick  of 
fever  and  ague,  he  returned  to  Georgetown.     The  next 
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year  he  entered  the  Post  Office  there,  as  a  clerk,  where 
he  served  a  few  months.     In  the  lidl  of  1839-40,  during 
^ihc  Presidential  contest  bet^veen  Mr.  Van  Bur  en  and  (len- 
^BJ'al  Harrison,  Mr.  Kinj^  (now  ^'t>f  Wm/')  became  con- 
^■lected  with  KendalTs  Krpfmtar,  a  Dcmoeratie  eam|>aign 
^^aper.     His  connection  with  that  journal  lasted  for  lialf  a 
year,  after  wliich  period  lie  engaged  for  a  few  niontlis  on 
the  Washington   OMa*,     In  184L  he  entered^  as  book- 
^J^ceper,  the  banking  estidjlislnnent  of  ilussrs.  Corcoran 
^pk  Rigg^t  bankers  in  WashingtoiL     He  remained  in  the 
cmphiyment  of  these  gentknnen  till  1848,  when  he  de- 
termined to  migrate  to  California.     He  was  married  in 
1843  to  Miss  Charlotte  3L  libbey,  of  Georgetown,    About 
the  time  of  Mr.  Kings  departure  for  (^idifornia.  a  gentle- 
man  who    now   resides   in   l^an   Francisco   called   upon 
Messrs,  Corcoran  &  Riggs,  and  asked  the  latter  what  he 
thought  of  Mr.  King.     ''He  is  a  very  clever,  steady  sort 
)f  a  man/*  Raid  Mr,  Riggs;  ^'but  Idont  believe  he  icill  ever 
the  Parijrx  oh  fire  J' 

When  Mr,  King  resolved  to  emigrate,  the  gohl  discov- 
ries  of  California  had  not  been  made,  or,  rather,  the 
^ews  of  them  had  not  yet  reached  the  Atlantic  border, 
Ln  elder  brother,  who  had  been  engaged  in  Cub  Fre- 
lont's  expedition  across  the  Rocky  ^fountains,  had 
visited  California  in  1840,  and  had  snbsecpuMitly  hllcd 
the  mind  of  Mr,  King  with  glowing  prospects  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  country.  This  brother  was  also 
in  thu  exijcdititm  of  CoL  Fremont  in  1848;  and  it  was  to 
meet  him  in  San  Francisco,  in  order  that  tliey  niiglit  en- 
ter into  Ijusiness  together,  that  Mr.  King  sought  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  Unljappily,  the  brother  j>erished 
during  Fremont's  disastrous  trip  of  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, Mr,  King  left  Washington  in  May,  1848,  and  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  him  l»y  his  brother  w^hile 
he  was  in  New  York  waiting  for  the  vessel  to  sail,  shows 
tlie  condition  of  things  in  California,  immediately  after 
the  Mexican  war.     He  w^rites: 

"You  mast  recollect  that  society  is  not  formed  yet  properly 
in  Califrji'iiia,  and  as  the  populatioa  increases  tliey  will  f^-aduaUy 
form  laws,  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  circym&tances.     I  thiak  it 
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would  bo  well  to  inform  yourself  of  the  situation  of  the  country  and 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  ratified,  pub- 
lic attention  there  will  be  at  once  turned  to  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  government "  *  *  *  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  invest 
your  money,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  a  good  rancho,  and  if  you  can 
purchase  Joachim  Estrada's,  near  the  mission  of  Si  Louis  Obispo 
anyways  reasonable,  with  the  stock,  do  it  by  all  means.  Only  have 
the  tiUe  examined.  This  last  advice  I  give  upon  the  supposition 
that  you  would  like  an  agricultural  life.  If  you  can  buy  a  lot  or  a 
few  yai-ds  of  the  Quicksilver  mine  you  had  better  do  it  The  best 
one  is  about  six  miles  from  the  Puebla  San  Jos?,  near  Mr.  Cooke's 
rancho.  If  you  travel  by  land  between  San  Francisco  and  Monte- 
rey, you  will  pass  through  San  Jos^,  and  it  is  but  a  short  ride  to  th^ 
mine.     Visit  it  by  all  means  if  you  are  in  the  neighborhood." 

He  left  New  York  on  the  24th  of  May,  1848,  and  in. 
due  time  reached  and  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
From  thence  he  could  find  no  opportunity  of  proceeding- 
direct  to  California.      He  accordingly  sailed  to  Valpa- 
raiso, with  the  view  of  getting  a  vessel  there  bound  for 
California. 

The  news  of  the  gold  discoveries  had  by  this  time 
reached  Chile.  He  was  ready  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
startling  intelligence.  Ho  purchased  some  goods  at  A^'al- 
pamiso,  and  hired  nine  Chilenos  to  proceed  with  him  to 
the  mines  in  California,  and  work  for  him  for  a  specified 
time  at  fixed  wages. 

He  reached  San  Francisco,  November  10th,  1848, 
when  every  body  in  the  place  was  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. Six  of  the  Chilenos  immediately  deserted  him. 
With  the  three  who  remained  he  hastened  to  Hangtown, 
now  called  Placerville,  and  commenced  mining.  In  three 
weeks  time  he  found  gold  enough  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  his  original  large  party  from  Valparaiso.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Sacramento,  and  engaged  in  business  with  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Messrs.  Hensley,  Reading  &  Co.  He 
could  not,  however,  be  satisfied,  while  so  foir  an  opening 
presented  itself  for  the  exercise  of  his  proper  profession 
of  banking.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  sacrificed  large 
pecuniary  interests  which  he  had  acquired  in  business, 
and  left  for  the  East  to  make  corresponding  arrange- 
ments there  for  the  banking  establishment  which  he  pro- 
posed to  form.     He  speedily  retui'ned  to  California,  and 
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on  Oecember  5th^  1849,  opened  a  luink  hi  San  Francisco, 
in  a  small  frame  building  on  ilontgomery  stn^elT  between 
Clay  and  Merchant  streets,  inider  the  name  of  James 
Kinoj  of  Wm.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  bankin'^c 
Jiouses  in  the  city.  Afterwards  he  built  the  brick  build- 
^pg  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Commer- 
cial streets,  which  was  long  kno^m  as  Iiis  banking  house* 
^.  Afr.  King  was  widely  known  as  a  banker  over  I  be 
Bfaolc  ??tate.  He  long  carried  on  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive business,  and  was  imiversally  respected  as  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity  and  the  highest  moral  worth.  His 
presence  was  an  ornament  to  society,  his  friendship  a 
prize  which  good  men  rejoiced  to  possess,  and  his  personal 
acquaintance  esteemed  an  honor  by  the  most  intellectual 
and  inlluential  persons.  He  was  straightforward,  earnest, 
practicul  and  intelligent  in  all  things.  His  wife,  and  their 
family  of  four  children,  rejoined  him  in  1851,  and  lieiice- 
forth  San  Francisco  became  their  home.  He  continued  in 
the  banking  business  until  June,  1854.  He  had  made  -so 
large  prulits  in  it  that  about  the  middle  of  1853  he  esti- 
mated his  clear  means  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
But  riches  take  wings  and  tlee  away.  He  had  entrusted 
large  sums  to  a  person  to  buy  gold  dust  in  the  interior 
for  hinij  when  the  agent,  without  his  principars  consent 
or  knowledge,  invested  the  monies  in  a  mining  water 
stock.  Tliis  unexpected  speculation  turned  out  ill.  In 
the  attempt  to  save  some  part  of  the  original  expenditure, 
Mr.  King  was  induced  to  venture  a  great  deal  iulux*  money 
in  the  same  stock,  amounting  in  the  end  to  about  $100,- 
OUO,  All  this  proved  a  total  loss  to  him.  This  unfor- 
tunate investment,  find  the  depreciation  of  other  stocks 
in  wliirh  he  was  interested,  inducctl  him  to  close  his 
bank.  He  did  not  ftfil,  however,  for  he  sacrificed  all  that 
ho  possessed,  and  paid  his  creditors  to  tlie  utmost  far- 
thing. He  even  refused  to  retain  the  homestead  allowed 
hira  by  law.  He  turned  over  tlie  water  stock  to  the 
biinking  and  exjircss  lirm  of  Adams  it  Co.  for  literally 
nothing,  (but  out  of  wliieli  they  afterwards  cleared  a  con- 
siderable sum)  transferred  his  banking  business  to  them, 
and  entered  their  establishment  as  managing  clerk  of  the 
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banking  department,  at  a  liberal  salary.  No  man  could 
say  that  he  lost  one  dollar  by  trusting  Mr.  King  as  his 
banker.  He  satisfied  every  obligation,  and  began  to  seek 
fortune  anew. 

On  February  22d,  1855,  Adams  &  Co.  failed.  The 
consequences  of  their  failure  were  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  thousands  of  industrious  persons  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State.  Mr.  King  retired  from  the  ruined  firm 
without  a  shadow  of  stain  upon  his  personal  reputation. 
He  had  done  his  duty  to  his  employers,  and  had  acted  in 
good  faith  and  honorably  towards  the  creditors.  He  was 
next  to  seek  justice  for  them,  or  at  least  avenge  them  on 
their  betrayers.  After  the  failure  of  Adams  &  Co.,  and 
in  March,  1855,  he  endeavored  to  create  a  new  banking 
business  for  himself,  but  without  success.  Public  opin- 
ion ran  strongly  against  all  banks,  and  general  distrust 
was  excited  against  making  deposits  in  any.  He  had  no 
capital  but  his  good  name,  and  that  could  not  be  coined 
into  money  to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  necessary  finan- 
cial operations.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  close  his 
establishment  in  the  month  of  June  following.  He  pre- 
served his  credit  and  reputation  for  personal  probity, 
throughout;  and  nobody  had  yet  sustained  any  loss 
through  him.  While  diligently  pursuing  his  profession, 
he  ever  sought  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  good 
citizen.  As  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  as  a  leading 
agent  in  whatever  public  and  private  movements  were 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  peace,  purity  and 
prosperity  of  San  Francisco,  he  rendered  much  valuable 
and  effective  service  to  the  community. 

It  was  the  Grand  Jury  of  November,  1853,  of  which 
he  was  foreman,  that  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  City  Treasurer.  For  the  fearless  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties Mr.  King  received  much  newspaper  abuse,  and  a 
warning  that  if  he  did  not  desist,  his  life  would  be  in  dan- 
ger. In  reply  to  an  abusive  article  published  in  a  daily 
paper,  after  stating  his  reason  for  not  more  fully  giving 
the  evidence  that  was  brought  before  the  Jury,  he  says: 

"  I  will  say,  however,  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings against  one  of  the  parties  accused,  threats  were  made  to  the  ef- 
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feet  that  if  we  found  a  tnio  bill  against  that  gentleman,  at  least  fiT6 
or  six  of  U9  would  certainly  he  shot,  and  that  a  certain  newspaper 
in  this  city  would  be  *  *  down  "  upon  us.  *  *  ♦  j  have  been 
ifsalled  npnn  by  several  of  my  friends,  and  requested  to  arm  myself 
ag-ainst  an  attack  I  have  not  and  do  not  intend  to  caiiy  any 
-weapon.  I  shall  have  no  fears  for  anything  that  may  occur,  and  in 
conclusion  will  add,  that,  thong"h  I  shall  feel  l)onnd  to  defend  my- 
self as  I  can,  if  assaulted,  yet  I  know  my  position  too  wvU  to  allow 
any  threats  or  editorial  remarks  from  a  certain  quarter  to  tempt  me 
from  my  present  position.  I  went  on  this  Grand  Jury  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Duiing  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  have  nofc 
absented  myself  so  much  fix^m  my  business  as  I  have  duiin^,'  its  ses- 
sion. I  til  ink  I  am  within  bounds  in  sayiuf,*"  $2,000  would  not  repay 
me  for  that  net^lect  I  asked  to  be  excused^  and  the  Jud^e  would 
not  do  it;  but  tined  me  $50  for  not  being  more  punctual.  The  hue 
T^as  aftei-wards  remitted.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  faith- 
fully. I  truHt  the  public,  even  if  it  does  not  think  as  I  do,  will  g^ive 
me  credit  for  my  intention;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  I  cannot  ca- 
t^r  to  that  public's  taste  to  the  violence  of  my  oath.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  their  sense  of  justice;  whether  they  approve  or  dissent,  I 
can  m^et  the  eye  of  any  man  living,  and,  what  is  sweeter  still,  am 
at  peace  with  my  own  conscience,  and  can  look  around  in  my  family 
circle  and  know  that  the  mother  and  six  little  ones  need  not  blush 
for  me/' 

At  the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  events  be- 
fore narrated  in  this  sketch,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  Mr. 
King s  puldished  statement  of  the  relations  that  existed 
between  Adams  k  Co*  and  liimself :  showing  how  he  stood 
with  them,  and  how  earnestly  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
failure  which  be  saw  would  inevitably  befall  them  unless 
they  jnu'sued  a  diflerent  business  policy.  Mr.  King  says, 
in  answer  to  queries  addressed  to  him  through  the  news- 
papers : 

'*  Through  the  imprudence  of  a  banker  at  Sonora  (who  had  been 
my  cashier  during  neaiiy  the  whole  of  the  years  1850-51,  and  in  wboaa 
judgment  and  discretion  I  had  the  utmost  confidence)  a  lai^e 
amount  of  funds  plated  by  me  in  his  hands  for  the  purchase  of  gold 
dust,  was,  without  my  knowledge,  taken  for  the  uses  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne Hydraulic  Assaociation,  of  which  he  wiib  the  Ti'easuren  The 
Btockholders  refusing  to  ratify  certain  extraortlinai^  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  suit  was  instituted,  whirli  was  de- 
cided against  the  stockholders,  aod  the  canal  was  bought  in  at 
Sheriff's  sale,  to  secure  the  debt^  Unable  to  meet  my  can  for  funds, 
the  parties  in  question  did  all  they  could,  and  gave  me  the  entire 
works  for  security.  Month  after  month  I  waited  anxiously  for  the 
receipts,  which  did  not,  by  any  means,  equal  the  anticipations  of 
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those  familiar  with  the  work.  During  all  this  time  I  was  a  prey  to 
the  most  agonizing  doubts  and  fears. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  po- 
sition where,  in  the  event  of  a  run,  I  could  not  possibly  meet  my 
engagements.  No  one  that  has  not  been  similarly  situated  can 
imagine  the  agony  I  endured  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
as  I  saw  persons  walk  into  my  office  and  deposit  money  which,  in 
the  event  of  a  panic,  before  I  could  turn  my  property  into  cash,  I 
knew  I  could  not  return.  I  saw  it  all,  felt  it  all,  and  dared  not  open 
my  lips.  I  cared  not  about  being  poor.  All  I  aimed  at  was  to  be 
able,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  return  what  had  ))een  entrusted  to 
me.  I  was  afraid  to  attempt  borrowing  money,  lest  it  should  hasten 
the  very  crisis  I  wished  to  avoid.  I  consulted  ^vith  a  few  friends, 
showed  them  my  books,  and  asked  their  advice.  "Why,"  said  one 
of  the  firm  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  **  IVIr.  King,  I  don't  see  that  you 
areas  bad  off  as  you  represent;  you  are  stronger  than  any  banker 

in  the  street  excepting,  perhaps,  Messrs.  and  Messrs.  ." 

**Then,  heaven  help  us  all,"  I  replied,  **for  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
get  along  without  borrowing,  and  that  would  never  answer  for  a 
Banker.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  I  was  offered,  if 
needed,  $50,000  by  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  $50,000  by  Mr.  Haskell, 
of  Adams  &  Co.  As  I  hesitated  about  accepting  this  offer,  one  of 
the  friends  urged,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Haskell  (of  Adams 
&  Co. )  considered  himself  under  obligations  to  mo  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  I  had  managed  their  affairs  at  Stockton,  where,  by 
pledging  myself  for  coin  advanced  them  to  aid  their  house,  I  had 
stopped  the  run  at  that  point  and  saved  the  other  country  offices  as 
well  as  the  parent  house  here.     That  my  commission  as  receiver 

•  would  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  which  I  had  refused  to  accept, 
and  declining  any  compensation  for  my  time  and  sei-^'ices,  received 
back  only  the  actual  amount  of  my  expenses — some  §1G0,  or  $170. 
This  decided  me,  and  T  told  them  I  would  call  on  them  in  case  I 
needed  any  assistance.  I  set  myself  earnestly  at  tlie  work  of  sell- 
ing off  my  property,  calling  in  loans,  and  converting  even-thing  into 
cash,  when  I  received  the  following  offer  from  Mr.  Woods  (of  Adams 
&  Co. )  through  Mr.  Park :  1st.   On  my  transferring  to  them  a  cer- 

;  tain  amount  of  property,  part  in  cash,  part  in  bills  receivable,  and 
the  balance  in  certain  pieces  of  real  estate,  they  would  undertake 
to  assume  all  my  liabilities  of  every  kind,  provided  they  did  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  an  amount  before  stated  by  me  from  memon*. 
2d.  I  should  remain  in  their  employ  for  the  space  of  two  years,  for 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  me  the  stun  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 

I  month,  and  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  their  interest 
account,  regardless  oi  any  losses  or  gains  either  on  said  interest  or 
t  any  other  account. 

I  declined  giving  Mr.  Park  any  answer  until  the  offer  was  made 
in  writing;  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  a  half  hour,  and  ac- 
cepted by  me  without  hesitation;  for,  though  it  left  me  penniless, 
it  enabled  me  to  meet  all  my  engagemente,  and  I  was  assured  of 
their  ability  to  advance  the  amount  required  without  any  detriment 
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to  their  own  depositors.  After  the  bargain  was  ooncliuled,  and 
whilst  the  lawyers  were  dra^^iug  the  papei-s,  lSli\  "Woods  called  on 
me,  and  asked  how  I  lilted  the  bar^-'ain.  I  replied^  '*  Veiy  much,  in- 
deed. And  what  do  you  think  of  it?''  **W€41,"  he  said,  * *I  like  it 
80  well  that  I  would  not  undo  it  for  $100,000."  **And  I  assure  you,** 
I  rejoined,  **that  even  if  I  were  Bure  your  must  san^iine  expecta- 
tions would  be  realized,  I  would  not  undo  it  for  a  like  Bum. " 

After  receiving  the  details  of  my  assets,  Mr.  Woods  expressed 
lilmfieli  hif^'hly  pleased  at  the  result,  and  said  to  a  mutual  friend: 
*'King  is  entirely  too  honest;  he  undeniited  evervi:hin<^'  he  hatl,  and 
though  he  had  become  so  tliB^usted  witli  the  canal  an  not  to  ^et  any 
Toluation  at  all  on  it,  I  am  satisfied  I  Bhall  make  froix  $100,1)00  to 
tl60»000  out  of  it';  and  when  I  get  through,  we  shall  make  King  a 
present  of  $10,000  or  $20^000.  I  am  ported  on  canals,  and  he  knows 
nothing  about  them. '' 

Among  the  assets  thus  conveyed  by  me  to  Adams  &  Co.,  were ; 
The  three  story  fire-proof  Building,  at  the  comer  of  Mout- 

gomeri'  and  Commercial  Streets,  valued  at, .$30,000  IHI 

Lot  on  Stockton  Street,  for  which  I  had  been  offered, . . .     7,(M>0  00 

Water  Lot  No.  273, 15,000  00 

Three  small  LoU  valued  at  $250,  each, 750  00 

Loan  to  Oqjhan  Ayylum,  on  mortgage, 500  OO 

Eighty  Acres  of  Land  on  the  Count}'  road,  with  dwell- 

ILing-Houae,  Barn,  Carriage  Hu use,  *S:c.,  and  all  the 
■  Stock  thereon,  as  well  as  Furniture  in  the  house^ . . , .     8,000  00 
nggy,  pair  of  Horses^  Harness,  &c,, 1,000  (►O 

$l,tk»6,  f  if  old  Stock,  Bradley,  BerdanACo.,   cost  $1200,     1,U0U  00 

$3,000,  Plank  Buad  Stock,  at  55cts., l,(j.30  00 

$15,100,  Central  Wharf  Stock,  at  ^Octs.. 4,530  UO 

1st  Class  Bills  Receivable,  all  since  paid, 37,189  00 

^ebt  of  A.  A.  Cohen,  since  paid, 1,200  00 

nrer  Drafts,  since  paid, 17,472  55 

'Sremont  Drafts,  since  paid , .  14, 125  00 

Caah, 49,548  87 


$104,905  42 

To  this  should  be  added  one  gc  od  Note,  payment  of ...  . 

which,  by  request,  was  not  pressed, ..,,.......,...,     3,312  00 

And  the  Loans  ma<le  t^u  Aecnuiit,  and  by  Note, as  seeu- 

■  rity  for  which,  I  held  the  Tuolumne  Hydraulic  Canal, 
iirhieh  cost  upwards  of  $350,000,  and  which  X  am  now 
informed  is  i)aying  §1^2,000,  per  month, 80,055  35 

On  which  had  accrued  at  the  time  I  cloyed  business^  an 

average  of  about  Jive  months,  interest,  say. ...,,....  12,0(K1  00 
In  addition  to  this  amount  of  $290,332.77,  I  handed  over  sun- 
dry Bills  Receivable,  nut  considered  good,  amonntiug,  to  $22,580. 15, 
but  which  were  not  counted  at  the  time.     The  whole  amount  of  my 
liabilities,  here  and  elsewhere,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $278,951.29, 
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From  the  Bulletin  of  November  3d,  1855,  we  take  the 
following,  entitled 

To  (he  San  Francisco  Public : 

A  Card  over  the  signature  of  the  Financial  Conductor  of  the 
Chron'wle  newspaper,  and  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  issue  of 
that  journal,  being  the  first  effusion  of  that  kind  over  the  real  name 
of  the  author,  demands,  I  think,  a  notice  from  me.  Passing  over 
the  abusive  terms  applied  to  me  by  the  writer  referred  to,  I  come 
at  once  to  the  direct  charges  made  against  me  by  a  man  of  whose 
person  I  am  totally  ignorant,  with  whom  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
yet  exchanged  a  word,  and  of  whose  very  name,  until  within  the 
past  week,  I  was  wholly  unconscioua  And  first,  as  to  the  charge  of 
living  extravagantly  and  beyond  my  means.  I  lived  well,  but,  for 
my  means,  not  extravagantly.  My  house  was  a  good  one.  I  aimed 
to  have  it  such.  It  was  not  larger  than  I  needed,  and  was  fur- 
nished well,  without  having  unnecessary  display.  Those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  there,  will  judge  from  the  following  table 
whether  my  style  of  living  was  beyond  my  means. 

I  made  it  a  point  to  balance  my  profit  and  loss  account  once  a 
month  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  my  affairs  stood,  and  regulat- 
ing my  expenses  accordingly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  profit  of  my  banking  business, 
over  and  above  salaries  and  all  office  expenses,  for  a  series  of 
months. 

For  the  month  ending  April  30,  1852, $6,591  56 

May    81,  **     3,535  01 

June  30,  **     4,183  08 

July  31,  "     5,075  08 

Aug.  31,  **     922  87 

Sept  30,  ''     2,702  57 

Oct    31,  *'     830  U 

Nov.    30,  "     1,048  14 

Dec.   31,  "     5,033  91 

Jan.    31,  1853, 1,619  48 

Feb.    28,  **     3,726  35 

Mar.    31,  *'     2,695  92 

Apr.    30,  "     970  34 

May    31,  **     4,557  68 

June   30,  "     524  31 

July   31,  '*     3,257  22 

Aug.   31,  "     5,483  54 

Sept  30,  " 4,101  44 

Oct.,  Nov.  and  to  Dec.    31,  **     4,104  89 

Making  for  twenty-one  months,  the  sum  of $60,963  53 

and  an  average  for  the  whole  period  of  $2,903. 03  per  month.     This, 
be  it  remembered,  was  my  income  from  my  regular  banking  busi- 
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id  did  not  include  my  profits  from  sales  of  renl  estate,  of 
which  a  separate  account  was  kept  As  to  the  ** parties*'  alluded  to 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Chnmkh%  I  never  gave  but  one  duriii^^  my 
^ven  year  8  residence  in  California,  So  much  for  the  private  affairs 
of  a  household  thua  unceremoniously  drag^ged  into  tlie  public  prints 
by  a  man  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  seen. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  charge  of  betraying  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me  by  the  tii'm  of  Adams  A:  Co. ,  in  whose  employ 
I  once  waH.  Thia  charge  I  fully  answered  in  my  letter  to  I.  C\  AVttods, 
dated  the  2Gth  of  July  last,  and  published  in  the  Sun  and  JUa, 
wherein  I  showed  that,  notwithstanding  tbo  quarrel  then  going  on 
between  Woods  and  Cohen,  on  the  one  mde,  aod  myself  on  the 
other,  1  nfuiied  to  give  any  information  about  matters  obtained  by 
me  whikt  in  their  employment,  and  prefeoed  the  loss  of  my  best 
friends  rather  than  betray  the  tnist.  IVhen  announcing  my  determ- 
ation  to  Mw  Woods,  I  said :  **  This  sir,  is  the  most  painful  duty 
ever  hud  to  pex-fonn.  My  honor  forces  mo  to  keep  your  seci-et, 
hilst  by  so  doing  I  am  »ure  to  lose  my  best  friends,  and  you  and 
Cohen,  my  worst  enemies,  knowing-  the  dilemma  in  which  I  am 
placed,  chuckle  with  delight  at  the  pain  that  decision  gives  me." 
Profoundly  ignorant  of  the  rascality  of  Woods,  thai  has  since  been 
told  me,  I  never  opened  my  lipB  to  any  one  about  the  private  aiiairs 
of  Adams  t^'  Co.,  until  the  attorney  of  one  of  the  partners  (Mr. 
Adams)  asked  for  a  statement  of  what  I  knew  about  the  business  of 
the  firm,  aud  I  told  cveiything  I  knew  to  that  pai-tner,  because  he 
had  a  right  to  know  it 

The  public  have  alreatly  been  informed  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  my  emphjyment  by  Adama  it  Co.  After  completing  the  changes 
necessaiy  to  the  system  of  accounts  introduced  hy  nie  into  that  of- 
fice, I  set  myself  to  work  to  find  out,  as  far  as  the  books  in  my  pos- 
se ssion  would  show,  what  the  real  condition  of  the  house  was,  and 
soon  made  up  my  mind  it  was  insolvent  I  immediately  reported 
the  fact  to  Mr.  Woods,  who  at  first  affected  to  laugh,  and  then  be- 
coming seriously  alarmed,  asked  me  what  I  meant?  I  replied  :  **to 
diseharige  my  duty  to  my  employers,  and  by  warning  you,  sir,  of  the 
condition  of  the  house,  if  possible,  f^ave  it  from  ruin,  and  its  de- 
positors froui  heavy  losses. "  The  result  of  that  conversation  was, 
that  he  prt^mised  to  sell  off  what  projjerty  the  firm  owned,  and  con- 
Tert  everything  into  cash  ;  to  lUlownie  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bills 
receivable  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  hantlred  thousand  dollars; 
to  build  no  more  offices  aud  buy  no  more  property  ;  but  to  sell  off 
his  ranch,  as  well  as  all  his  other  private  *' property"  so  called, 
and  generally  take  the  measures  proposed  by  me  for  placing  the 
house  in  a  condition  to  meet  any  crisis  that  might  arise.  Had  Mr* 
Woods  adhered  to  my  advice,  the  house  would  have  been  in  far 
better  condition  to  8taud  the  crisis  that  awaited  it.  But  every  move 
I  made  for  the  good  of  the  house  w  as  thwarted  by  a  contrary  one 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wooda  With  all  the  exertions  I  could  make^ 
it  took  mo  nearly  a  whole  month  to  reduce  the  loans  $60,1100,  and 
in  Jivti  minutea^    Woods  had   arranged  for  loans  to  the  extent  of 
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$125,000,      What  could  J  dot    I  was  but  a  clerk;  he  the  sole  part* 
ner  resident  here. 

The  cjuestiou  now  arises  naturally,  why  it  was,  when  I 
covered  the  house  was  iusolvent,  I  did  not  resicpi  and  leave  it 
My  answer  is,  that  by  contract  I  was  bound  to  remain  with  them  for] 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  nould  not  get  away.     In  addition  i 
this,  let  me  ask  what  (jooil  cuultl  I  have  accomplished  by  leaving  th^ 
firm  iii  tlic  lurch,  as  it  were,  and  in  so  doing  alanu  some  of  the  d 
pusitui  B  and  hasten  the  ruin  ?     By  remaining'  I  not  only  fulJjlled  m; 
cuutmct :  but  as  Woods  spoke  of  going  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
had  Home  hopes  of  having  laore  power  j>hiced  in  my  hauds^  antf 
with  him  out  of  the  way,  might  possibly  save  the  house. 


On  tlie  17th  of  July,  1855,  Mr. ,  now  a  ve 

wealthy  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  witli  wlumi  Mr.  King 
had  been  uu  hostile  termSj  and  the  latter  met  on  Mont^ 
gomery  street,  opposite  Barrett  &  Sherwood's  jewelry 
store,  and  a  few  weirds  ensniiig^  the  nature  of  which  wai 
iinknowa  to  any  beside  the  ])artiei:!i  themselves.  Mr.  Kin^ 

struck  ^ several  times  about  the  lieadand  shoulders, 

and  considerably  worsted  his  adversary.     This  led  to  the" 
following  challenge  by  Mr. — ,  and  reply  by  Mr*  King. 

Saji  Fbocisco,  July  17th,  1855. 
2b  James  Kinrf  of  Wm . , 

Sra :— I  liereby  demand  satisfaction  from  you,  for  your  con-' 
duct  toward  me  this  afternoon.     I  refer  you  to  my  friend. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


nr*  * 


Mr. 


San  Francisoo,  July  18th,  1855. 


Sm : — I  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  reply  to  the  note  you 
handed  me  last  night.     And  first,  waiving  other  iunuperable  objec- 
tions to  the  made  indicated  of  settling  such  difficulties,   I   coul<f 
not  consent  to  a  hostile  meeting  with  Mr.         -  -  -.     The  x>ubhc 
have  already  been  fully  advised  of  my  estimate  of  his  character.  ^ 
The  relative  positions  of  Mr.  -^ —  and  myself  are  entii-ely  tine 
qiial  in  worldly  fortune,  and  domestic  relatiou.     He  is  understood 
to  be  jiossessed  of  an  abundant  fortune.     In  the  event  of  his  fall, 
he  wonhl  leave  ample  meanH  lor  the  support  uf  his  "wife  and  child. 
Recent  eventH  have  et ripped  me  entirely  of  what  I  once  possessed. 
Were  I  to  fall,  I  should  leave  a  hirge  family  without  the  means  of  : 
support.     My  dutickj  and  obligations  to  my  family  have  much  more  J 

weij^dit  with  me  than  any  desire  to  please  Mr.  • or  his  friends,  I 

in  the  nmnner  proposed.     I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  duelling"  OD. 

moral  g^ounda     My  opinions  were  known  to  Mr. ,  and  when 

he  addressed  me  the  note  which  you  had  tho  impudence  to  deliveii  J 
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be  was  well  aware  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  or  answered  afifirm- 
tttiTely.  That  fact  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  contemptible  cow- 
ardice in  this  silly  attempt  to  manufacture  for  himself  a  reputation 
for  *'  chivalry/* 

Whilst  nothinnr  could  induce  me  to  change  my  principles  upon 
the  subject  of  duellinfj,  my  conncience  is  ^lerfeetly  easy  as  to  my 
right  and  the  propriety  of  defendin<^  myself  should  I  be  assaulted* 

Dy  not  flatter  yourself,  sir,  that  this  communication  is  made  out 
of  regard  either  to  yourself  or  to  Mr.  — .  I  write  this  for  pub- 
lication in  the  newspapers.  I  avow  piinciples  of  which  I  am  not 
ashamed,  and  shall  abide  the  result  James  Kino  of  Wh, 

This  wtis  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia that  any  one  had  harl  the  moral  cournfice  to  refuse  to 
light  u  duel  when  L-hallenged;  and  among  other  evidences 
which  llr.  King  received  nf  the  high  ijppreclatinn  whirlx 
the  better  class  nf  society  placed  npon  his  conduct,  was 
the  following  commimication  addressed  to  him,  which 
was  signed  by  many  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
the  city. 

Jamea  King  of  Wm, ,  i^^,, 

Sib: — Your  fellow  citizens,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to 
this  letter,  desire  to  eipress  to  you  their  admiration  of  the  moral 
courage  and  sound  principle  manifeeted  in  your  refusal  to  accept 

the  challenge  of  Mr.  ,   to  meet  him  in  a  ducL     Wo  believe 

that  the  so-called  code  of  honor  Avhich  requires  all  who  consent 
to  be  governed  hy  it  to  eubmik  every  iiijiny,  in«ult,  miBreproaen- 
tation  or  miBund  erst  an  ding  to  the  decit^iou  of  the  piHtol  or  the 
knife,  to  be  in  \iolation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  of  thoHe  sacred  obligations  which  a  man  owes  to  his 
family,  his  i-elativea  and  dependents,  and  to  society. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  this 
community  could  be  had  upon  this  s^ibject,  a  veiy  lar^^e  majority 
woiihl  bo  found  to  view  with  abhoiTenco  the  riskiug  of  life  for  in- 
sufficient cause,  and  often  upon  a  mere  pimctilio;  and  that  we  ex- 
press the  feeliuf^'  common  to  them,  as  well  as  oui">4elve8  when  wo 
thank  you  for  the  Ixdd,  manly,  and  uDeonipromisiD|Tf  manner  in 
which  you  have  refused  to  sanction  the  practice.  With  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  hope,  that  if  no  hijj^her  principle  shuuld  govern 
our  fellow  citizens,  a  regard  for  their  interest  may  soon  induce  them 
to  see  to  it  that  guod  laws  well  administered  shall  in  future  save  us 
from  violence  and  bloodshed  ;  and  with  assiu'imcea  of  our  high 
esteem  and  regard,  we  remain,         Your  obedient  Hervants. 

(Here  foUow  some  seventy  signatures,) 

On  the  8th  of  October,  of  the  punie  year,  Mr.  King 
started  and  edited  the  Dailif  Ecening  Builetin^  a  newspaper 
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which  suddenly  rose  to  the  most  unbounded  popularity, 
and  which  has  had  a  wide  sway,  and  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  community.  As  stated  by  himself,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  at  the  establishment  of  this  paper 
was:  '^  Would  the  San  Francisco  public  sustain  a  truly  in- 
dependent journal — one  that  would  support  the  cause  of 
morality,  virtue  and  honesty,  whether  i]i  public  service  or 
private  life,  and  which,  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
would  fearlessly  and  undauntedly  maintain  its  course 
against  the  political  and  social  evils  of  the  day?"  The 
answer  Yes!  was  soon  and  loudly  made,  and  enthusiastic- 
ally echoed  from  every  town  and  mining  camp  in  the 
country.  The  services  rendered  by  James  King  of  Wm., 
in  the  Bulletin,  to  the  cause  of  political  integrity,  and 
public  and  private  morals,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  the  State.  He  attacked  the  vicious  and  crimi- 
nal wherever  he  found  them.  Corruption  in  higli  places 
met  in  him  a  relentless  foe. 

A  notorious  and  professedly  banking  house,  but  which 
was  virtually  a  political  institution,  that  had  long  overrid- 
den the  Constitution,  and  made  and  unmade — against  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  by  the  most  disreputable  means — 
nearly  every  officer  of  the  city  and  State,  was  assailed  by 
the  Bulletin  in  regular  form  ;  and  its  corruption,  its  inso- 
lent and  dangerous  usurpation,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
inherent  weakness,  exposed.  The  wrongers  and  swindlers 
of  the  unfortunate  creditors  of  Adams  k  Co.  were  piti- 
lessly attacked  and  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation 
of  the  people.  The  demoralizing  system  of  bestowing 
Federal,  State  and  city  appointments  chiefly  on  profes- 
sional gamblers,  duelists,  rowdies  and  assassins — on  the 
debauched,  illiterate,  idle,  criminal,  and  most  dangerous 
class  of  the  mixed  population  of  the  country — ^was  forci- 
bly pointed  out  and  indignantly  condemned.  A  high 
standard  of  honesty  was  laid  down  for  all  public  men. 
The  law's  cruel  delay,  the  baseness  and  corruption  of  its 
ministers,  the  dishonorable  professional  conduct  of  lead- 
ing pleaders  in  the  courts,  all  were  made  plain  to  the 
honest  and  unsuspecting,  and  properly  stigmatized.  In 
short,  the  glaring  evils  of  the  body  politic,  the  denial  and 
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perversion  of  justice,  and  the  imwarthy  porsonid  chnrac- 
ter  and  incapability  of  the  general  class  of  men  who  lield 
office,  or  who  were  connected  with  the  courts  of  law,  were 

ioudly  and  unsparingly  denounced.  Mr.  King  did  not 
raste  hin  energies  by  uttering  smooth^  genond  liomilies 
►n  evil  doings  ;  he  struck  directly  at  tlie  evil-doer.  If  a 
tkim  whose  conduct  required  to  he  publicly  exposed  ^vere 
•eally  a  swindler,  a  gainltler  or  duelist,  a  common  elieat, 
a  corrupt  judge  or  a  political  trickster,  the  Bufhtin^  stand- 
ing  alone  in  this  respect  among  the  timid^  time-serving  or 
bribed  city  press,  dared  so  to  style  him.  But  not  only  did 
Mr.  King,  in  his  paper,  expose  scoundrelism,  vice  and 
crime,  and  smite  their  votaries  wherever  he  detected 
them;  he  also  endeavored,  and  not  in  vain^  to  aid  in 
whatever  could  restore  and  strengthen  the  moral  time  of 
society.  He  urged  the  decent  oliservaiice  of  the  Sabbath; 
he  recalled  public  attention  to  the  plainest  aud  most  nec- 
essary dictates  of  religion;  he  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  and  dwelt  on  tlie  blessings  of  a 
sound  and  liberal  education;  he  frowned  on  gambling, 
dueling,  and  willful  idleness;  he  sought  to  soothe  and  re- 
inspire  the  desponding  who  had  the  desire  Init  lacked  the 
opportunity,  and  especially  the  energy  and  perseverance, 
to  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow;  ho  strove  to 
free  the  city  from  the  unblushing  presence  of  the  lewd 
who  had  so  long  assumed  insolently  to  follow,  if  not  often 
to  lead,  the  virtuous  and  decent  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  political  knave,  the  dishonest  office-holder,  the 
gambler^  swindler,  loafer  and  duelist,  the  base  chjss  of 
lawyers — in  brief^  the  vicious,  lewd  and  criminal  of  every 
kind,  were  in  consternation;  their  unhallowed   practice 

Htnd  gains  were  disappearing. 
[     A  conspiracy  was  formed:  and  the  end  of  it  all  was 
he  public  assassination  of  this  brave  champion  of  the 
^neople's  rights.     The  conspirators  resolved  and  swore  to 
^■j^eure  impunity  to  the  guilty  doer.     A  base,  illiterate 
^man — a  convicted  felon,  who  had  served  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment   in  Sing  Sing   penitentiary,   but  ^vho   yet 
held  a  high  municipal  office  in  San  Francisco,  into  which 
le  had  been  stulTed  by  ballot-box  fraud — wa^the  WTetched 
37 
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tool  of  the  secret  murderers.  The  professed  cause  of  the 
deed  was  that  James  King  of  Wm.  had  told  the  irtrf^  con- 
cerning him. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  assassination,  and  the 
events  which  followed,  will  ever  appear  as  fixing  a  grand 
epoch  in  the  history  of  California,  and  from  that  day  will 
date  the  regeneration  of  public  virtue,  if  not  also  of  private 
morals,  in  the  State. 

Mr.  King  was  taken  unawares,  and  deliberately  shot 
down,  about  five  o^clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
the  14th  day  of  May,  1856,  on  the  public  thoroughfare, 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Washing- 
ton streets.  A  ball,  fired  from  a  navy  revolver,  entered 
the  left  breast  and  passed  through  his  body.  After  lin- 
gering in  much  pain,  and  for  some  time  affording  strong 
hopes  of  recovery,  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  of  the 
wound  shortly  after  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, the  20th  of  May. 

His  death  was  universally  regarded  (except  by  the 
miserable  faction  whom  he  had  pursued)  as  a  national 
calamity,  and  every  honor  that  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow was  heaped  on  his  memory.  A  public  subscription, 
amounting  to  nearly  $32,000,  was  raised  throughout  the 
city  and  State,  and  presented  to  his  widow  and  family  of 
six  children.  He  was  thirty-four  years  and  a  few  months 
old  when  he  died.  His  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned,  manly 
form.  The  keenness  of  his  eyes,  his  handsome  black 
beard,  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  countenance — the 
index  to  his  heroic  character — were  vividly  remembered 
by  all  who  saw  him  but  only  once.  His  body  lies  buried 
in  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  mid-way  between  the 
city  and  the  ocean. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  May, 
the  assassin,  James  P.  Casey,  was  hanged  before  a  vast 
multitude  by  the  Vigilance  Committee.  At  the  same  in- 
stant of  time  that  a  solemn  dirge  was  being  chanted  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  victim,  previous  to  the  funeral  pro- 
cession leaving  the  old  Unitarian  Church,  on  Stockton 
street,  for  the  cemetery,  the  murderer  was  struggling  with 
death.     That  day,  May  22d,  1856 — in  which  also  news 
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phed  San  Francisco  of  a  dreadful  railway  accident  on 
he  Isthmus  of  Panama- — was  one  of  manifold  horrors  to 
be  citizens. 

Among  the  numerous  tributes  ofiered  to  the  memory 

if  James  King  of  Wm*  were  the  following  verses,  written 

>y  W.  IL  Rhodes,  Esq.^  (better  known  by  the  nomdepimuey 

Caxtcm,*')  which  were  appropriately  set  to  music  by 

^of,  Rodolph  Herold. 

"He  Fell  at  HIb  Post  Doing  Duty," 

The  patriot  sleeps  in  the  land  of  his  choice, 

In  the  robe  of  a  martyr,  all  gory, 
And  heeds  not  the  tones  of  the  world-waking  voice, 

That  cover  his  aebea  with  glory. 
What  reckn  he  of  riches?  what  cares  he  for  fame, 

Or  a  world  decked  in  grandeiir  or  beauty  ? 
If  the  marble  shall  speak  that  records  his  proud  name, 
**  He  died  at  his  post,  doing"  duty  I " 

The  pilot  that  stood  at  the  helm  of  our  bark, 

Unmoved  by  the  tempest^s  commotion, 
Was  swept  from  the  deck  in  the  storm  and  the  darkj 

And  sank  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
But  little  hell  grieve  for  the  life  it  has  cost. 

If  oui*  banner  shall  still  lloat  in  beauty, 
And  emblaze  on  its  folds,  of  the  pilot  we  lost, 
**He  died  at  his  post  doing  duty  V* 

The  warrior-chieftain  has  sunk  to  his  rest— 

The  sod  of  Lone  Mountain  his  pillow  ; 
Por  his  bed,  California  has  opened  her  breast ; 

His  dirge,  the  Pacific's  sad  billow! 
As  long  as  the  ocean- wave  weeps  on  our  shore, 

And  our  valleys  bloom  out  in  their  beauty. 
So  long  %vill  our  country  her  hero  deplore, 

Who  fell  at  his  post  doing  duty  I 
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IT  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia diiruig  the  last  twenty  years,  without  recognizing 
the  influence  of  the  learned  callings  in  the  devclo|jment 
of  the  State  J  and  this  has  been  particuhirly  the  case  as 
regards  members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  Xot  only  in 
an  intense  application  to  tlie  details  of  the  profession  has 
this  been  seen,  but  men  of  classical  education  have  been 
a  potent  element  in  the  progi'ess  of  communities^ — in  their 
political,  scientilic  and  general  advancement.  This  is 
owing,  not  more  to  the  energy  essential  to  the  successful 
physician,  than  to  the  direction  which  the  eventful  cir- 
cumstances of  the  early  days  gave  to  character,  which, 
among  less  exciting  surroundings,  might  not  have  pro- 
duced the  impatient,  practical  activity  distinguishing  men 
of  scholarly  altainnients  in  this  new  lield  of  adventure. 
Numbers  of  valuable  institutions  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  originated  in  the  sagacious  counsels  and  welbdirect- 
ed  eflbrts  of  physicians.  A  principal  among  these  pro- 
moters has  been  the  present  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  at  San  Francisco,  Dr.  J.  0.  Tucker,  who,  per- 
haps, more  than  most  other  men,  has  given  an  impulse  to 
sanitary  legislation  in  California,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
liis  influence  has  been  felt  in  a  w^ide  variety  of  useful 
public  enterprises* 

Dr.  Tucker  was  born  in  1828,  in  New  York  cityj  w'here 
the  family  name  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  the  State. 
His    grandrather,    father,  and    only   brother,   the    lion. 
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Gideon  J.  Tucker,  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  present 
Probate  (Surrogate)  Judge  of  New  York,  have  all  been 
actively  prominent  men.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Doctors  Robert  M.  Cairnes  and  WiUard 
Parker,  and  graduated  in  1848,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  the  old  Crosby  street  Medical  College  in  New  York.  He 
early  excelled  as  a  student  in  surgery,  having  a  firm,  bold 
hand,  and  inflexible  nerve.  About  the  time  he  obtained 
his  majority,  the  famous  suit  (well  remembered  in  legal 
annals)  respecting  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Hon.  Gid- 
eon Tucker,  and  involving  one  of  the  largest  properties 
in  New  York  city,  was  decided  against  the  grandchildren. 
The  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes,  together  with  the 
fascinations  of  the  gold  discovery,  impelling  him  towards 
the  newly-acquired  California,  he  embarked  in  January, 
1849,  as  surgeon  in  the  ship  Tarolinta^  for  San  Francisco, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  first  of  July  following.  The 
company  in  which  he  was  interested  sensibly  following 
the  then  general  rule,  dissolved,  and  the  Doctor  visited 
the  gold  regions,  leading  the  life  of  a  miner,  and  working 
in  the  placers  of  the  American  river  until  the  ensuing 
winter,  when  we  find  him  practising  his  profession  in 
Sacramento  city.  The  ^^Gold  Lake'' excitement  in  the 
following  spring  carried  him  into  the  mountains,  with 
innumerable  other  ardent  young  adventurers,  in  quest  of 
alleged  marvellous  deposits  of  gold;  but  detained  at  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  by  impassable  snow  fields,  the 
party  encamped  at  Bid  well's  Bar,  where  the  Doctor  prof- 
itably occupied  himself  in  surveying  and  running  the 
present  town  limits  with  chain  and  compass,  and  erecting 
upon  the  most  desirable  site  the  first  house — the  Empire 
Hotel. 

Returning  to  Sacramento,  he  organized  a  second  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  the  Gold  Lake  myth,  which,  after  weari- 
some and  perilous  adventures  among  the  pathless  mount- 
ains, resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  the 
return  of  its  members  in  great  destitution.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  fabulous  mine  of  wealth,  however  chimerical 
it  may  now  appear,  was  at  that  primitive  time  firmly  be- 
lieved in,  and  the  search  was  prosecuted  by  hundreds  from 


nous  points,  lured  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  the 
Jpyst4?ry  that  yet  hung  over  the  snowy  solitudes,  where, 
Hb  the  adventurers  not  unreasonably  conceived^  immense 
treasures  might  exist,  which  were  the  sources  of  the  rich 
jjlacers  in  the  regions  below,  lleturningj  the  Doctor 
found  his  way  to  Dobbin  s  Rancho,  on  the  Yuba  river, 
and  located  a  large  tract  of  land,  with  a  U>g  trading  housey 
where  the  *' Keystone  Kancho  House'-  now  stands.  Dis- 
covering through  the  Indians  with  whom  he  traded,  the 
first  dry  guhdi  diggings  known  in  that  vicinity,  ho  quietly 
employed  tlieni  in  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  gold  dust 
before  their  existence  became  known  to  other  white  men. 
Selling  his  fine  estate,  now  worth  a  fortune,  for  $1,000, 
the  Doctor,  tired  of  his  lonely  mountain  life,  returned  to 
Sacramento  city,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  1851-2,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  Dur- 
ing both  of  these  terms  he  took  a  leading  part  in  va- 
rious exciting  issues,  embracing  most  of  the  import- 
ant questions  of  that  period.  lie  was  identified  with 
what  was  called  the  anti-Broderick  wing  of  tlie  De- 
mocracy, and  was  known  as  tlie  friend  of  Gwin,  Weller, 
Denver,  and  other  leailers  of  that  branch  of  politics,  lie 
was  also  an  early  friend  and  companion  of  CoL  Fremont. 
By  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  unobtrusive  managing 
talent  among  liis  fellow-members ,  he  was  a  recognized 
power  in  directing  the  course  of  legislation.  During  the 
menu  arable  session  of  capital  removals,  lu^  framed,  intro- 
duced, supported  in  strong  argument,  and  fmally  passed  the 
first  hill  providing  for  the  State  care  of  insane  persons. 
The  bill,  as  drawn  by  him^  proposed  to  locate  the  Asylum 
on  the  high  lands  near  Ban  Francisco,  within  tlie  influence 
of  the  sea  breezes;  but  political  considerutionSj  and  swap- 
ping upon  the  then  pending  t^enatorial  (Hmtest,  carried  it  to 
it3  present  unsuitaljle  and  malarious  location  at  Stockton. 
Prominent  upon  the  Legislative  State  Ibjspital  t\)mmittee, 
tlie  Doctor  then,  as  ever  since,  devoted  himself  ahnost  ex- 
clusively U>  politico-medical  sulyccts.  He  was  elected  at 
the  close  of  the  session  to  the  position  of  State  Quanmtine 
officon    Immediately  following  his  appointment  came  the 
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first  visitation  of  small  pox  to  California,  and  although 
less  fatal  than  the  subsequent  one  of  1869,  there  were 
at  one  time  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  of  it  in  the 
Quarantine  Hospital  under  his  charge. 

When  the  State  hospitals  were  abolished,  in  1854,  and 
each  county  was  required  to  provide  for  its  own  sick, 
Dr.  Tucker  was  elected  by  the  municipal  government  of 
San  Francisco  its  city  physician.  He  was  a  prominent 
and  successful  member  of  the  profession,  and  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of,  and  adviser  with  the  lamented  Dr.  H.  M. 
Gray — the  two  young  practitioners  having  commenced 
their  professional  career  about  the  same  time,  in  New 
York.  They  usually  acted  together  in  the  meetings  of 
the  California  State  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Society  of  San  Francisco,  of  both  of  which 
Dr.  Tucker  was  Vice-President,  as  he  was  also  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  New  York. 

He  became  connected,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  with  an 
enterprise  which,  for  a  while,  was  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  his  energies.  The  writer  of  the  present  sketch  had 
lately  returned  from  Central  America,  where,  during  his 
sojourn  in  Ilonduras,  he  had  secured  from  the  govern- 
ment of  that  Republic  important  mining  and  commercial 
privileges,  embracing  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  cer- 
tain rivers ;  to  export  and  import  goods  free  of  duty,  to 
establish  trading  posts  along  the  coasts  and  mahogany- 
cuttings  in  the  interior;  together  with  valuable  conces- 
sions of  lands  and  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  department 
of  Olancho,  which  were  exempted  from  the  taxes  and  ex- 
actions customary  in  that  country.  There  was  a  dash 
of  romance  and  adventure  in  the  affair  that  naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Doctor,  whose  broad  views 
and  keen  perceptions  foresaw  in  this  enterprise  the  possi- 
ble extension  of  our  institutions  into  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  their  eventual  annexation  to  xhe 
United  States.  The  grants  which  had  been  procured 
after  long  and  patient  negotiation,  were  taken  to  New 
York,  and  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists 
by  their  extraordinary  liberality  and  extent.  Together 
w^ith  the  Honduras  Inter-oceanic  Railroad  grant  made  by 
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same  govertiment  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  and  his  New 
York  aissueiates,  it  was  seen  that  these  concessions  were 
virtually  a  transfer  of  the  Republie,  with  its  vast  mineral 
and  agricultural  resourceSj  to  t!ie  two  companies,  thuB 
establisliingan  association,  resembling^  in  many  respects, 
the  Engli:?h  East  India  Company.  Throwing  his  whole 
energies  into  the  new  channi.d,  Dr.  Tucker  repaired  to 
New  York,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856,  in  connection  with 
this  enterprise,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Pierce,  U, 
'^^  Consul  General  and  Conimiasioncr,  with  special  powers, 
the  Government  of  Honduras. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Walker,  the  afterwards  cel- 
ebrated lilibuster,  availing  Inmsolf  of  information  obtained 
from  the  wi'iter  hereof,  had  raised  a  party  of  adventurers, 
and  landing  in  Nicaragua  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Liberals  there,  and  virtually  obtained  possession  of  the 
country.  The  adjuining  Republics,  alarmed  at  this  irrup- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxons  in  their  vicinity,  were  naturally  sus- 
picions of  Americans.  Dr.  Tucker,  albeit  armed  with 
the  credentials  of  bis  diplomatic  mission,  was  sulyected 
to  infinite  annoyances  and  hostilities  by  petty  officials  on 
his  route  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  among  the  secluded 
pulations  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  to  which  were 
xled  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  a  lonely  journey 
rough  dense  forests  and  uninhabited  regions,  across 
formidalde  rivers,  swollen  by  tcnuiests,  and  among  the 
gloomy  defiles  of  the  Central  American  Cordilleras.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate 
him,  instigated  by  the  jealousies  of  the  local  authorities 
in  Chontales  and  Segovia,  who  had  been  apprised  fd'  the 
approach  of  his  little  cavalcade,  and  associated  it  with  the 
Nicaragua  iilibusters.  By  the  exercise  of  address  and 
vigilance  acquired  by  an  early  familiarity  with  mountain 
life  in  California  he  eluded  these  dangers,  and  reached  the 
city  of  Tegucigalpa  in  May,  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Comayagua,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  where  the  new- 
elected  and  reactionary  Indian  President  Guardiola 
fused  to  recognize  him  under  the  pretense  that  his 
credentials  were  forged^  Argument  would  have  been 
useless  and  resistance  foolish.     To  attempt  to  prove  the 
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authenticity  of  his  papers  would  have  been  undignified. 
The  commissioner,  therefore,  decided  to  leave  the  country, 
and  reaching  Omoa,  a  small  port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  he 
chartered  a  coasting  vessel  and  embarked  for  Truxillo  and 
Havana,  whence  he  returned  to  New  York,  arriving  in 
June,  1855,  thus  terminating  a  series  of  adventures  of 
continuous  excitement  and  peril.  Although  the  mission 
was  a  failure  as  far  as  its  legitimate  objects  were  concerned, 
the  Doctor  obtained  much  interesting  knowledge  of  the 
American  tropics,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  unfrequent- 
ed portions  of  which  he  had  penetrated.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  a  strange  and  decadent  race,  living  in  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  by-gone  centuries;  the  majestic  symmetry 
of  the  volcanoes,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  verdm^e; 
the  mysterious  solitude  of  the  forest ;  the  splendid  plum- 
age of  its  denizens,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  and  gaudy 
hues  in  which  tropical  Nature  robes  herself,  indelibly  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  a  mind  keenly  sensitive  to  such 
influences. 

Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  already  sufficient- 
ly embarrassed  with  the  Walker  raid  in  Nicaragua,  foiuid  it 
convenient  to  overlook  the  insult  to  the  American  flag 
implied  by  the  non-recognition  of  his  special  commis- 
sioner, and  the  latter  had  the  good  sense  not  to  weary  the 
Secretary  with  pertinacious  applications  for  redress,  al- 
though he  had  been  a  heavy  sufferer  pecuniarily.  The 
important  commercial  results  which  had  been  anticipated 
from  the  Olancho  enterprise  were  never  realized,  owing  to 
the  fears  engendered  by  the  devastations  committed  by 
Walker's  filibusters;  and  a  government  which  had  been 
on  the  eve  of  placing  itself  permanently  as  a  protectorate 
jmder  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  absorp- 
tion by  us,  withdrew  into  its  customary  seclusion  imbued 
with  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  American  faith. 

Dr.  Tucker  returned  to  California  in  1857,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U.  S.  Examin- 
er of  Drugs  and  Medicines  in  San  Francisco.  While 
holding  this  official  position,  he  imported  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  magnificent  laboratory,  and  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  favorite  study  of  analytical  chemistry.     His  atten- 
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Ion  being  called  to  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  and  efficient 
ibstitiite  for  bone-black  in  discoloring  sugar  liquids,  he 
ter  man}^  experiments  perfected  and  patented  the  pro- 
cess now  universally  used  in  sugar  refineries,  of  hydrated 
alumina.     In  connection  with  the  sale  and  employment  of 
this  patent  he  visited  the  principal  sugar  relineries  in  the 
United  States  and  Cuba, 
^^      Visiting  Xcw  York  the  following  year,  on  official  busi* 
^■aess  from  California,  he  resigned  his  position  in  AVuish- 
Bfcgton,  and  accepted  that  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  of 
rT^'ew  York,  which  in  turn  he  resigned  in  December,  1859, 
and  returned  by  the   Southern   Overland  Route  to   San 
Francisco  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  w^iich  he  had  long 
had  in  contemplation — building  street  railroads.     At  the 
session  of  the  Legi>i!ature  of  1861^  the  bill  incorporating 
the  ''  North  Beach  and  Mission  Railroad/'  which  he  had 
proposed,  wns  introduced  ;  and  at  once  encountered  the 
venomou3    opposition  of  rival    companies,    lobby  mem- 
bers  and  interested  parties  in  San  Francisco.     The  war 
was  virulent  and  bitter.     The  progress  of  the  bill  was 
fought  at  every  step^  its  passage  impeded  in  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  obtain  the  Kxecutive  veto.     It  was  urged  that  the  proj- 
ect was  a  mere  swindling  job,  and  would  be  no  accommo- 
dation to  the  traveling  public.     Signatures  to  petitions 
L^K^hist  the  railroad,  were  industriously  hunted    up  by 
Hl^ents  hired  to  oianufticture  opinion  hostile  to  the  ''iu- 
fomous  Tucker  Bill."     To  meet  objections  raised  against 
the  road  tlirough  so  narrow  a  street  as  Kearny,  he  drew 
\i[K  tind   caused  to  be  offered,   a  bill  providing  for  the 
widening  of  that  street.     This  proposition,  now  so  suc- 
cessfully consummated,  brought  upon  his  heail  anew  the 
anathemas  of  the  property  holders  along  the  route,     Al- 
I     though  opposed  and  discouraged   by  those  who  should 
have  aided    him,   he  persevered,  finally  organizing  and 
^building  the  now  most  prosperous  railroad  in  the  city — its 
^■tissenger  traffic  fiir  exceeding  that  of  any  other,  thus 
^^roving  it  t(j  have  l>een  a  work  of  the  first  public  utility. 
About  this  time  his  health  fading  him.  Dr.   Tucker 
took  the  position  of  Surgeon  on  the  Nicaragua  Steamship 
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line.  Visiting  New  York  again  in  1863,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  while  in  ELavana, 
three  years  before — the  daughter:  of  Albert  Havemeyer 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  returned  to  California.  Having 
some  mining  interests  on  the  Comstock  vein,  he  went  to 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  being  offered  the  care  of  the 
hospital  at  that  place,  remained  and  entered  into  a  large 
and  lucmtivc  practice,  holding  at  different  times  the  po- 
sitions of  Physician  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Coroner 
of  Storey  County,  and  City  and  County  Physician  of  Vir- 
ginia, llerc.  when  cutting  and  shooting  were  daily  occur- 
ences, he  performed  many  bold  and  successful  surgical 
operations.  During  the  war,  as  Commissioned  Assistant 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  at  that  poH,  he  had  charge  of  the  Bar- 
rack hospital  and  examination  of  recruits,  and  always  has 
been,  in  act  and  word,  an  undeviating  friend  to  the  Union. 

In  the  spring  of  18G5,  with  his  family  he  left  Virginia 
City  and  passed  the  summer  in  the  East.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  San  Francisco  the  ensuing  fall,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital,  a  position  he  still  holds  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  At  the  time  of 
the  memorable  earthquake  in  October,  18G8,  being  then 
in  charge  of  this  hospital,  his  utmost  presence  of  mind 
was  called  into  requisition.  The  structure,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  was  racked  and  shattered.  As  there 
was  every  indication  that  the  hospital  would  fall  under 
repeated  shocks,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  removing 
the  patients  to  safer  quarters  at  his  own  exi)ense,  a  pro- 
cedure which  was  approved  by  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  building  was  subsequently  condemned 
by  the  government  architects. 

Another  of  his  projects  of  public  beneficence  was  the 
purchase  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  Alameda,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  where  in  the 
spring  of  18G7,  he  established  a  private  Insane  Asylum. 
Conducted  on  humane  and  philanthropic  principles,  it  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  afflicted,  where  in  many  cases, 
delicacy  seeks  for  that  shelter  in  a  private  institution 
which  a  public  State  establishment  cannot  afford.     The 
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*oc-torj  in  his  leisure  hours,  has  iodulged  a  taste  for  me- 
chanics^ and  umoDg  other  trines  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
macliine  sewing  simultaneously  two  seams,  or  parallel  rows 

if  stitching. 

Our  sketch  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  mere  brief 
allusions  to  the  many  public  measures  of  which  Dr.  Tuck- 
er is  the  originator.  liis  life  has  been  one  of  continual 
activity,  and  the  talisman  of  his  uniform  success  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  happy  coraI>ination  of  an  aflable  address 
with  great  persistency  of  purpose,  and  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  men.  He  had  hardly  become  of  age  when  he 
arrived  in  California,  but  his  intrinsic  merits  speedily 
raised  him  to  an  eminence  seldom  reached  except  through 
painful  toiling  and  experience.  A  nervous  restlessness 
of  temperament,  and  tlie  courageous,  almost  reckless, 
spirit  of  adventure  which  has  ever  impelled  him  to  rapid 
achievement  in  a  multiplicity  of  enterprises,  is  not  at  first 
apparent  under  a  quiets  unaffected  exterior.  His  tastes 
at  once  refined  and  manly,  arc  equally  displayed  in  art 
subjects  and  yatching,  in  which  latter  amusement  he  is  an 
enthusiast  and  skillful  amateiu^.  As  a  friend,  he  is  faith- 
ful and  companionable.  Entertaining  in  conversation,  he 
is,  as  well,  a  forcible  writer,  having  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  press,  generally  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
wielding,  like  his  brother  in  New  York,  a  vigorous  and 
caustic  pen.  Enjoying  an  enviable  popularity,  surrounded 
by  the  most  charming  domestic  influences,  and  having 
earned  by  years  of  public  service  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  his  usefulness  in  the  future  promises  to  be 
as  positive  as  his  power  for  good  has  hitherto  been  wide- 
reaching  and  acknowledged. 
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A  NAME  radiant  with  revolutionary  glories,  a  lioeage 
ftiined  for  great  men  in  great  causes,  for  more 
than  five  generations,  Edraund  Randolph  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  the  year  1818,  and  died  at  San  Francisco  at 
the  early  age  of  forty- two.  He  was  an  ofiFshoot  of  the 
Virginia  Randolphs,  and  inherited  the  chief  traits  of 
character  of  those  extraordinary  men.  His  fother,  grand- 
father, and  great  grandfather^  were  law^^ers,  and  lie  him- 
self early  studied  the  same  profession.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  having  graduated  at  William  and  Mary's  Col- 
lege shortly  before  settling  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
read  law,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  Circuit  of 
Louisiana.  During  his  residence  in  New  Orleans,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  leading  physician  of  that  city, 
Dr,  Meau^c, 

He  continued  to  practice  law  until  the  news  from 
California  woke  up  within  him  aspirations  of  a  broader 
usefulness  and  a  loftier  ambition  than  he  could  gratify  at 
home;  and  early  in  1849  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
West,  and  reached  these  shores  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  Before  he  left  New  Orleans,  he  began  to  exhibit 
talents  of  a  very  superior  order,  both  as  a  learned  lawyer 
and  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  gave  promise  of  those 
splendid  attributes  of  a  finished  debater  that  lifted  him 
above  all  competitors.     He  had  scarcely  landed  in  Call- 
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fomia  ere  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  first  Legislature  that  convened  under  the  State 
constitution. 

But  his  heart  was  not  in  politics.  His  mind  looked 
more  lovingly  at  the  honors  of  his  profession  than 
towards  those  gathered  in  the  political  arena.  He  was 
very  often  importuned  by  those  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  who  knew  his  great  parts,  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  high  legis- 
lative offices  in  this  State,  but  always  ineflFectually.  He 
became  a  partner  of  the  noted  lawyer,  R.  A.  Lockwood, 
Esq.,  and  of  Frank  Tilford,  and  the  firm  soon  led  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  most  significant  acts  of  his  life  was  his 
opposition  to  the  first  Vigilance  Committee  in  this  city, 
in  1851.  He  publicly  and  boldly  denounced  that  organ- 
ization, its  leaders,  abettors,  and  sympathizers;  and  so 
terrible  became  his  anathemas  that  a  sub-committee  from 
that  body  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  and  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  and  request  them  to  cease  their  denunciations,  or 
quit  the  city.  The  reply  received  by  the  parent  com- 
mittee was  such  that  the  request  was  not  renewed,  nor  the 
penalty  imposed, 

Edmund  Randolph  hated  oppression,  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  wrong,  with  a  vehemence  that  bordered  upon  sub- 
limity. It  looked,  to  some  of  his  more  prudent  friends, 
like  a  species  of  insanity.  In  the  argument  of  his  cause, 
if  the  testimony  brought  out  any  fact  that  threw  a  sus- 
picion of  corruption  upon  his  opponents,  the  floodgates 
of  his  soul  were  at  once  opened,  and  he  broke  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  indignant  eloquence  that  bore  away  every  im- 
pediment in  its  course.  But  his  heart  was  just  as  sus- 
ceptible to  the  kindlier  emotions,  and  he  would  plead 
the  cause  of  innocence  with  a  tenderness  and  sincerity 
that  drowned  his  audience  in  tears. 

His  familiarity  with  the  early  history  of  California 
gave  him  great  advantages  over  most  of  his  brethren  at 
the  bar,  and  he  was  usually  retained  in  all  the  important 
suits  where  such  knowledge  was  most  valuable.  It  was 
this  superiority,  as  much  perhaps  as  his  fame  as  an  ad- 
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vocate,  that  secured  for  hini  a  retainer  in  the  came  celSm 
of  the  United  States  vs,  Castillero;  usually  known  as  the 
New  Almiiden  Quicksilver  Case,  Tlie  trial  ui  tliin  stu- 
pendous suit — tur  it  was  gigantic  in  all  its  parts:  in  the 
amount  involved,  in  the  principle  at  stake,  in  the  number 
and  reputJitton  of  the  counsel  ejiiployed,  and  in  the  length 
and  duration  of  its  various  sessions — ^was  the  acme  and 
the  tlowcr  of  his  fame. 

Titans  were  fdl  around  him.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the 
greatest  civilian  in  the  United  States,  w^as  his  chief  op- 
ponent. At  his  riglit  hand  sat  Reverdy  Johnson,  the 
worthy  successor  of  William  Pinckney  at  tlie  Baltimore 
bar;  on  his  left,  tJie  ntJ  less  renowned  champion  of  the 
Fliiladelphia  f(uiun,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  his  coadjutor  in 
the  cause.  The  most  noted  men  of  the  coast  were  his 
auditors.  lie  rose  fully  up  to  tlie  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  and  vindicated  liis  right  to  be 
there.  Indeed,  for  a  full  mastery  of  his  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  for  varied  and  useful  learning,  for  quick  and 
unsleeping  vigiUnicCj  for  powerful  and  splendid  oratory, 
and  above  all  for  success,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  either 
of  tlie  giTiit  advocates  about  him.  The  government  took 
the  wise  precaution  to  have  the  entire  [iroeecdings  re- 
ported and  printed.  They  form  in  themselves  almost  a 
whole  library  on  the  sutijects  discussed;  and  lie  who 
wx>uld  study  the  ancient  mining  codes  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  consequently  of  California,  cannot  find  so 
rich  nnd  exhaustive  a  treatise  in  any  other  repository. 
But  the  most  precious  portions  of  that  vast  magazine 
must  be  sought  in  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  Ed- 
mund Kan(h>lph.  Ilis  early  indoctrination  into  the 
Justinian  (Jode,  which  indeed  lias  formed  the  mhstnttmn 
of  the  jiiris[>rudenco  of  all  Europe,  except  England,  for 
two  tliousand  years,  fitted  him  ])eculiarly  for  the  task 
before  hiui.  But  to  this  he  superadded  perfect  familiar- 
ity with  the  modern  codes  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  in  the 
original  tongue;  and  thus  armed,  defied  the  entire  arsenals 
of  his  opponents.  No  other  cause  has  ever  attraeted  so 
much  attention  on  tliis  coast,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert 
that  none  hencefortti  ever  wilK  It  forms  the  most  en- 
38 
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dviring  monument  to  his  fame,  and  like  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  constitutes  an  epoch  in  judicial  history. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  Castillero  suit 
were  so  untiring  and  self-sacrilicing  that  they  left  him  with 
a  weakened  constitution  and  an  incipient  disease.  Ag- 
gravated by  two  or  three  other  conflicts  at  the  bar  hardly 
less  laborious,  it  soon  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  and 
he  became  conscious,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  dis- 
order, that  pulmonary  consumption  had  set  in.  Brave, 
buoyant,  and  hopeful  to  the  last,  he  fought  his  distemper 
with  the  same  fortitude  that  he  ever  exhibited  in  his 
great  moral  combats,  but  unfortunately  with  less  success, 
lie  continued  to  fail  monthly  until  the  fatal  day  ap- 
proached (September  8th,  18G1);  then  folding  his  arms 
in  mute  but  dignified  repose,  he  slept  with  liis  fathers. 

The  annals  of  California  do  not  furnish  a  more  bril- 
liant name  than  that  of  Edmund  Randolph.  His 
historical  studies  can  be  best  appreciated  by  consulting 
the  case  above  named,  and  by  a  perusal  of  liis  Address 
TO  THE  Pioneers,  portions  of  which  follow  this  sketch. 
This  was  afterwards  republished  in  pamphh^t  form,  and 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Randolph's  career,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  make  a  few  political  speeches,  especially 
in  the  great  conflict  between  the  Lecompton  and  anti- 
Lecompton  wings  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  this  con- 
troversy he  warndy  espoused  the  cause  of  Douglas,  in 
opposition  to  the  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
James  Buchanan;  and  in  1859  was  defeated  as  the  anti- 
Lecompton  candidate  for  Attorney  General  of  California. 
But  as  the  country  was  evidently  drifting  into  war — a 
war  of  sections,  a  fight  for  supremacy  betwixt  North  and 
South — true  to  his  hereditary  instincts,  to  the  home  of 
his  youth  and  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  lie  did  not, 
could  not  hesitate  where  he  was  to  be  found.  He  bitterly 
opposed  the  successive  measures  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration, and  denounced  them  with  terrific  energy.  His 
whole  soul  seemed  to  become  one  vast  volcano  of  molten 
rage,  and  he  spoke  more  vehemently  than  ever  before 
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during  hi.^  whole  life.  The  last  speech  he  ever  delivered 
ill  ]mhlit*  was  [>erliaj»s  tlio  greatest  proof  which  lie  ever 
displayed  of  his  power  of  language  wlien  aroused.  It  was 
delivered  at  Saeramento  on  tlie  5tli  day  of  August,  18(il, 
and  on  the  8th  of  Sei>teml)er  following  he  was  u<j  more. 

The  writer  of  this  sketeh  was  |>resent  at  the  time  llie 
speech  was  delivered,  in  company  witli  the  late  Judge 
Bahlwin  of  the  Supreme  Court,  During  the  mi<l-diiy  reeens 
of  the  Court,  we  strolled  into  the  Democratic  eouveutiou 
then  in  session,  and  reaehed  there  just  in  time  to  witnens 
the  terrible  invective  of  Mr,  Randolph — concentrating  in 
itself  the  fury  f^f  an  inllamed  patriot  and  the  frenzy  t»f  au 
inspired  pro])liet,  Tlie  tone,  the  gesture,  the  action,  the 
expression  of  lip  and  eye,  can  ne'er  be  forgotten,  ^Mirrat 
God!*'  exclaimed  .Judge  Baldwin,  **did  you  ever  hear  elo- 
quence like  that?  Randolph  seems  to  he  on  lire/'  And 
so  indeed  he  was,  J?iit  tlie  flame  was  the  last  Hickerings 
of  life's  candle.  The  intensity  *>f  the  passion,  uttered  in 
half  liysti^ric  shrieks,  overcame  llie  shattered  bulwarks 
of  a  constitution  almost  gone,  and  from  that  hour  he 
sank  rapidly  to  tire  t<unl). 

Bitter  as  were  partixans  at  the  period  when  he  died, 
no  one  could  And  it  in  liis  heart  to  censure  the  dead 
Virginian  in  his  grave.  Even  his  political  foes  paused 
over  his  remains,  ami  gave  a  tear  to  the  splendid  genius 
and  the  lirave  lieart  that  liad  perished.  All  men  believed 
in  liis  sincL»rity,  and  knew  but  too  well  that  if  he  h>vpd 
the  Federal  government  less  than  his  native  Virginia,  it 
was  tlie  fault  of  early  prejudiceSj  the  Inas  of  ])olitical 
training,  and  the  recollections  of  ancestral  ])artiality. 
In  the  grave,  the  fault — if  fault  it  be — -lies  buried.  Amid 
the  dazzling  efllilgence  of  so  mucli  to  commend  and  so 
little  to  reprcive,  we  can  well  afford  to  pardon  one  sliglit 
speck  upon  his  lame. 

In  domestic  life,  ilr,  Randolidi  was  eminently  Idest. 
His  wife  sympathized  with  hiui  in  all  his  toils  ami  all  his 
triumphs,  h^lie  still  survives  him^  with  a  bevy  of  lieauti- 
ful  children,  whose  inheritance,  though  it  were  a  throoe, 
Could  not  be  greater  tlian  that  wliich  they  now  enjoy — 
the  heritage  of  their  father^s  glory. 
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On  THE  History  of  California,  delivered  before  the  So- 
ciety OF  California  Pioneers,  at  their  Celebration  of 
the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Ad^hssion  of  California 
INTO  THE  Union,  September  10th,  1860. 

Pioneers: 

From  the  importunities  of  the  active  Present  which  surrounds 
us,  wo  turn  for  a  brief  space  to  the  Past  To-day  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  memory. 

And  first,  our  thoughts  are  due  to  those  who  are  not  here  assem- 
bled with  us;  whom  we  meet  not  on  street  or  highway,  and  wel- 
come not  again  at  the  door  of  our  dwellings;  upon  whom  shines  no 
more  the  sun  which  now  gladdens  the  hills,  the  plains,  the  waters 
of  California:  to  the  Pioneers  who  are  dead.  To  them,  as  the  laurel 
to  the  soldier,  you  will  award  the  honor  of  this  triumph,  marked  by 
the  marvellous  creations  which  have  sprung  from  your  common  en- 
terprises. To  them,  you  will  consecrate  a  success  which  has  sur- 
passed the  boldest  of  the  imaginations  which  led  you  forth,  both 
them  and  you  to  a  life  of  adventures.  Your  companions  died  that 
California  might  exist  Fear  not  that  you  will  honor  them  over- 
much. But  how  died  they,  and  where  do  they  repose — the  dead  of 
the  Pioneers  of  California? 

Old  men  amongst  you  will  recall  the  rugged  trapper;  his  frame 
was  strong;  his  soul  courageous;  his  knowledge  was  of  the  Indian's 
trail  and  haunts  of  game;  his  wealth  and  his  defence  a  lifle  and  a 
horse;  his  bed  the  earth;  his  home  the  mountains.  He  was  slain 
by  the  treacherous  savage.  His  scalp  adorned  the  wigwam  of  a 
chief.  The  wolf  and  the  vulture  in  the  desert  feasted  on  the  body 
of  this  Pioneer.  A  companion,  wounded,  unarmed  and  famishing, 
wanders  out  through  some  roclry  canon,  and  lives  to  recount  this 
tale — lives,  more  fortunate  in  his  declining  years,  to  measure,  per- 
haps, his  lands  by  the  league,  and  to  number  his  cattle  by  the 
thousand.  And  the  sea,  too,  has  claimed  tribute;  the  remorseless 
waves,  amid  the  terrors  of  shipwreck,  too  often  in  these  latter  days 
have  closed  over  the  manly  form  of  the  noble  Pioneer.  The  monsters 
of  the  deep  have  parted  amongst  them  the  flesh  of  our  friends,  and  their 
dissevered  members  are  floating,  suspended  now  in  the  vast  abysses 
of  the  ocean,  or  roll  upon  distant  strands — play-things  tossed  by 
the  cun-ents  in  their  wanderings.  And  here  in  San  Francisco,  ex- 
acting commerce  has  disturbed  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Pio- 
neers. Ten  years  and-a-half  ago,  pinched  by  the  severities  of  a 
most  inclement  winter,  under  the  leaky  tent  which  gave  no  shelter, 
they  sickened  and  died — and  then  women  and  children  were  Pio- 
neers too — by  scores  and  by  hundreds  they  sickened  and  died. 
With  friendly  hands,  which  under  disastrous  circumstances  could 
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aLlminister  no  relief,  you  yet  did  buiy  them  piously  in  a  secluded 
Rpot  upon  the  lull -side  or  in  the  y  alley,  and  planting,'  n  rude  erom 
or  board  to  niark  the  ^lye,  did  hope,  yierhaps,  iii  a  more  prosper- 
ous day,  to  replace  it  Ayith  a  token  in  cndming  ntone.  But  the  hill 
and  the  valley  ahke  disappear  hourly  from  our  si^ht  The  city 
niarcheHwith  tremendous  Btrides,  Extending  Btreots  and  lengthen- 
ing rowrt  encroach  upon  the  Bimple  burial  ground  not  wisely  chosen. 
The  dead  give  place  to  tlie  living.  And  now  the  builder  witli  his  uiox'- 
tar  and  his  bricks,  and  the  din  of  his  trowel,  erects  a  mansion  or 
store-house  for  the  new  citizen,  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  Pio- 
neer was  laid  and  his  sorrowing  friend  dreamed  of  erecting  a  tomb- 
stone. Meanwhile,  by  virtue  of  a  municipal  order,  hirelings  have 
dug  up  and  carted  away  all  that  remained  of  the  Pioneers,  and  have 
deposited  them  in  some  common  receptacle,  where  now  they  ai'e 
lying  an  imcUstinguishable  heap  o!  human  bones. 

Pursuing  still  this  sa<l  review,  you  well  remember  how  with  the 
eftger  tide  along  and  up  the  eourne  of  rivoi-s,  and  over  many  a  ytony 
ascent,  you  wore  swept  into  the  heart  of  the  difficult  regions  of  the 
gold  mines;  how  you  there  encountered  an  equal  stream  pouring  in 
from  the  East,  and  in  a  summer  all  the  l>ars  and  Hats,  and  gulches, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast  tract  of  hills,  were 
flooded  with  human  life.  Into  that  rich  harvest  Death  (fuickly  put 
bis  sickle.  Toil  to  those  who  had  never  toiled;  toil,  the  hardest 
toil,  often  at  once  beneath  a  torrid,  blazing  sun,  and  in  an  icy 
stream;  congestion,  typhus,  fevers  in  "whatever  form  most  fatal;  and 
the  rot  of  scurvy;  drunkenness  and  violence,  despair,  suicide  and 
madness;  the  desolate  cabin;  houseless  starvation  amid  snows;  all 
these  bring  back  again  uj^on  you  it\  a  frightful  picture,  many  a 
death  scene  of  those  days.  There  feJU  the  Pioneers  who  peri.^hed 
from  the  van  of  those  who  lirst  hea7nd  back  the  bolts  that  barred 
the  vaulted  bills,  and  poured  the  millions  of  the  treasures  of  CaU- 
fomia  upon  the  World  I 

Wan  and  emaciated  f  I'om  the  door  of  the  tent  or  cabin  where  you 
saw  him  expire ;  bloody  and  mangled  from  the  gambling  saloon 
where  you  saw  him  murdered,  or  the  roadside  where  you  found  him 
lying;  the  coijtse  you  bore  to  the  woods  and  buried  beneatli  the 
trees.  But  you  cannot  tell  to-day  which  piue  sings  the  requiem  of 
the  Pioneer, 

And  some  have  fallen  in  battle  beneath  our  Country*s  flag* 

And  longings  still  unsatistied  led  some  to  renew  their  adven- 
turous career  upon  foreign  soils.  Combating  for  strangers  whose 
quarrels  they  espoused,  tliey  fell  amid  the  jungles  of  tlie  Tropica 
and  fatted  the  rank  soil  there  with  right  precious  blood.  Or  upon 
the  sands  of  an  accursed  wasto,  were  bound  and  slaughtered  by  iu- 
buman  men  who  lured  them  with  promises  and  repaid  their  coming 
with  a  most  cruel  assassination.  lu  the  til  thy  purlieus  of  a  Mexican 
village,  swine  fed  upon  all  that  murder  left  of  honored  gentlemen; 
until  the  very  Jndii^n,  with  a  touch  of  pity^  heaped  up  the  siiud  upon 
the  festering  d^ad,  n^d  fffrv«  slight  sepulture  to  om*  lost  Pioneers. 

Though  from  the  hrs^  some  thei'e  were  who  foimd  in  California 
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":•  L  j-^  _:-  i-:>l  I- 1-_  .-'.  '.IrZL  rrZ-^  :  -1    •s-_.ul  1  deny  to  the 

J  :  --  T-  >:  .-  :_-  t.'-z  r  :1-^  r-.i.  :Lt  :i.oun:ain*s  peak, 
-_-  :-:-!  T  _:.>--.-  '-'  '  ::;i.  -r'li.  1  1:^  ^j^-  :■'  k  :i:e:r  la^t  look  of 
*-_-!.  T-T.--  I.-  _-  ---  It  jrL:lT  L_:l-  -!:-_::-.•  a:':: wart  the  path- 
-_-_L_-  L-T^i-—  •:.-  _  !  1-  ^-  -T-z.T.  "T.::  *.v  i  'i  7  tLat  lijjht.  we  \\-ill 
r----L:  —  T  —'' JL-  -   —i     :  "J-r  :~-i^  F:.i.r:rr      I:i  i iii a L:i nation  Ave 

T- ilrrr  Tr".--  TJ-r  '^l-l  rf-"  IIt".::  :>    t  :!•:- ii-trejiid  1h)v,  Avho 

_i  -T-r«  I  ~ .'  '  --*  ---^ir  ■r-_re''_  LI.  :1t  "j^.I  •rr^.-s.-i  and  the  AVest,  and 
z  :  L  Lfi-ru:-'  "_  >  .»:-rL  ..•  ■  iJL'.rl  Ivi  :.  We  will  rtnt-w.  whilst  we 
..  -^:lf  -1'  jr.-i  :  :_--  j-j- I  :i:Lrr  :-:  1  :-::her.  To  the  fresh 
-.  rr.-^r  :  'ir  f^.Lril  --Tt  -r  jl-f  Ijr  :!►■  sviiipathv  and  love  of 
r-  -._rr?  7  :---'--^'.  L^-izL-.-ez^  :  ur  frit:  uds  we  si  ret  oh  forth 
^._:' ii^  "t- -I.  '-irl-  "1  -_«  7.  :i-:r  Lri'.-.  T«  aLoient  friends  we 
;. .  .r-  :r.---  L-  -I'll  ~-'-  -U" :  m-ir-.  -..:.  1  ::.^  tVfiitful  storv  of  liis 
^-  -.--  ::_:."iT  :  1.-t  .._-.. l  :l  1:-  -  1 1  i-;-.:  ■-:-:l  L.^nit".  him  who  died 
i.  T-^"'-  AV_.: -■_  uj..  :  i_  .•.irr.:-.:l '■■.•-:: 'LiiiL'  wo  rannot  point 
— --  jr--r-^-      11. -~  1-.    -    .  :-  li:--l:.   U-L 'M  the  State  I     And 

T_:>.  ..*>::-:-':.  •"■•  :-.:-  r  "?  J.v:\l  Pioneers:  with  severe  yet 
^'_ii,^ii^j  Tt  1--.  ::  -_-.  ..T".^:-:  f-jl  fAiAit-.  and  teai*s  not  unmanly. 
W::l.  :.L  r±  n — ■^•■.  :.:r:.  :r  -   .ur^eives  to  our  couutrj-. 

"Mr.  K..:.  1  '::i  '':.••:'.  i»r«M?oeil«Ml  to  trace  tlio  history  of 
C:.\?^  v:.:a  :V.  :-  ::.•-•  t::v:':*  ff  Cnrtrs  (l-">:»7)  «lo\vu  to  the 
V  ;.•■  I':*"'".  H  •  '  ■  ::>Mii'»l  over  two  Imiirs  in  this  j)ortioii 
.  :'  :.:-  ;;■'.  i:*  ■>•'.  whi-h  ha>  Ikvii  proiumnce<l  l>y  higli  lui- 
•  •  yirv.  ■•::ui.^  >:  •■  iiii'Iete  ami  iiutlientie  history  of  Cal- 
i:  ■::.":v  .xtaiit."      II^  irreat  length  prevents  its  insertion 

\  »i"  |«.  pul.'ns  Christian  countries.  Upper  California  is 
a:..'  :.-  t!u-  n.-west.  Her  whole  history  is  embraced  with- 
i:.  11. ••  litViinie  td'  men  now  living.  Just  ninety-one  years 
hav  •  1  as^eu — 1  T<i'.»  t«>  1S«.»0.  A.  D. — since  man  of  European 
oriiiin  lirsi  planteil  his  footsteps  within  the  limits  of  what 
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IS  now  our  Stato,  with  purpose  of  ]>ermanent  iiilialjitatiou. 
ITeuce,  aU  the  iuhiibituntH  of  Califuruiu  have  been  but 
Pioneers, 
K    The  orator  concluded  as  follows :] 

Inteinial  disturb  nances  seem  to  have  commenced  in  California 
about  the  year  1830.  The  liUeml  Spftiiish  Cortez  of  1813,  in  caiTvin',^ 
out  Ibe  ConHtitutiou  whicli  tbey  adopted  for  the  Spanish  monaix-h}^ 
the  year  before,  decreed  tbo  Becularization  of  all  tljeMissions  in  the 
Spanish  dominioiiH.  The  desi^^m  waR  to  make  general  what  Imd  al- 
ways been  done  before  by  special  authority — to  libera  to  the  ludians 
from  the  control  of  the  Missionary  Fathers,  and  divide  amongst 
them,  as  their  separate  property,  the  land,  cattle,  and  whatever  else 
they  had  owned  in  common  ;  to  establish  secnlar  priests  in  the 
place  of  ref^nhir  prieRts  or  monks  of  the  religious  orders  amon^ 
theni^  for  their  spiritual  guidance;  and  in  every  respect  to  convert 
the  Indian  villages  of  the  missions  into  Spanish  pueblos — the  pro- 
cess by  which,  in  so  great  a  degree,  Rocictj  was  constrncted  in  all 
Spanish  American  countries,  and  the  ultimate  fultillment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  King,  oveiywbere  so  prominently^  put  forth  in  colon- 
izing California. 

The  decrees  of  tlie  Cortez,  not  incompatible  with  the  republican 
form  of  government,  continued  after  the  establishment  of  her  in- 
dependence to  be  tbc  lawH  of  ^lexico  ;  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  them 
had  been  put  into  operation  in  California.  With  the  rest,  that  of 
6ECTi*.iRiy.ATirjx  remained  a  dead  letter,  Echandia,  the  Political 
Chief,  (as  the  Governru'  was  tlieu  entitled)  in  18H0,  very  hurriedly, 
and  without  consulting  the  Sui)reme  Government,  published  as  the 
custom  of  the  Govt^rnment  was^  a  set  of  Regulations  for  earning 
this  old  law  into  eti'ect.  At  that  moment  he  was  suijerseded  by 
Victcjria,  who  suppressed  the  Itegnlations^  and  put  a  peremptory 
6top  to  the  secularization  of  the  Misaioas.  Victorians  conduct  was 
upproved  by  the  Suj)reme  Government^  l)ut  there  was  a  party  here 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  secularization,  and  disturbances  which  were 
considered  serious  and  threatening  ensued,  although  I  do  not  know- 
that  they  resulted  in  bloodshed,  Tho  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme 
was  sent  out  of  the  (."ounti^  by  Yietoria;  and  thus,  I  think,  civil 
strife  commenced  in  California,  The  occasion  was  ihe  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  Missions,  %vhich  we  have  seen  were  once,  and  for 
so  long  a  tian\  so  nearly  all  of  California.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  downfall  of  those  ancient  establishments,  so  difficult  for  ua 
to  comprehend,  and  now  «o  entirely  passed  away,  that  to  recall 
them  is  like  recalling  the  images  of  a  dream.  What  the  Govei*n- 
ment  of  Mexico  was  opjjosed  to  was  not  tho  secularization  of  the 
iliasiiins,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attemjited.  The  agitation 
which  laud  been  thuH  commenced  resulted  in  the  passage,  by  the 
Mexican  Congi^ess,  of  the  law  of  the  17th  of  August,  18:ilj,  to  sec- 
ularize the  Missions  of  the  Californias.  Under  it  the  work  waB  be- 
gun by  Figueroa,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  Mexican  Governors. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  two  other  laws,  most  fmidamen tally  sub- 
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^©paive  of  the  old  order  of  things,  to  cany  into  execution.  Ther 
were  the  law  for  the  political  or^^anization  of  the  Territory,  being 
another  of  those  decreed  bj  the  Spanish  Cortez  in  1813,  aud  the 
law  of  colonization,  paRsed  by  the  Mexican  Congress  Au^ist  18tb, 
1821.  with  the  executive  reflations,  prescribing  the  manner  of  its 
application,  dated  Ntn^ember  2lHt,  1828, 

It,  is  evident  that  thin  is  the  tnie  era  of  revolution  in  Mexican 
California,  ObBeniri*^  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Presidiivl  jurifidic- 
tions,  municipal  poveranienta  were  established  for  each  district 
Authority  was  exercised  by  elective  bodies  called  Ayuntaniientos, 
of  which  tlie  head  was  an  Alcalde  or  Judge.  This  body  regulated 
tlie  economy  of  the  whole  district,  directly  of  the  pueblo  in  which 
it  resided,  and  <*f  rvcrv  otlier  j>ueblo  in  the  distnct,  throtigh  the  in- 
ten^ention  of  local  aud  sulHjrdiiiate  A^nintaraientos.  This  wan  the 
separation  of  the  civil  functions  from  the  niilitan*  functions,  l>oth 
of  which  hud  been  eoniinneiT  in  the  hands  f»f  the  commanders  of 
the  Fre«idiofi,  as  in  the  Spaninb  times.  Here  in  Ban  Fmnci&co, 
and  for  all  the  refusion  north  of  Han  Mateo  creek,  east  indefinitelv, 
and  west  to  the  ocean,  the  separation  of  powei's  took  place  m 
December,  1834,  at  wliich  time  the  Ayuutamiento  was  established 
for  the  civil  government  of  this  Presidiid  district,  and  Gen.  M. 
G.  Vailejo,  then  in  command  of  the  Pi^sidio,  was  left  with  only 
his  militaiT  command.  In  the  seeulai^ization  of  the  Missions, 
FijTfueroa  advanced  so  fai'  as  to  ]>ut  admin istratoi-s  in  possession 
in  place  of  the  Fathers,  at  which  sta;>e  bis  proceedings  were 
an*ested  by  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  President  Ituin  was  in- 
evitable ;  it  was  as  rapid  as  spoliation  could  make  it,  and  it  ^vas 
soon  complete.  Governor  after  Governor  adopted  regulations  up* 
on  regulations,  to  secure  a  faithful  administration  of  the  property 
of  the  Missions,  i.  (\,  of  the  Christian  Indians  who  inhabited  tbem, 
and  by  whose  labor  all  had  been  Iniilt  and  accumulated.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  ;  and  of  as  little  avail  was  the  partial  restoration  of  the 
^IiKsions  to  the  char;:^e  of  the  Fatliei*s,  Iw  Micheltorena,  in  1848, 
The  Indian  was  by  nature  a  very  little  above  the  brute;  the  Fath- 
el's  were  not  able  to  elevate  him  in  spite  of  nature ;  the  administra- 
tors stripped  him  without  compimction  ;  and,  when  the  United 
Btates  conquered  tbccountiT,  he  was  alreatly  extennijiated — his  de- 
struction complete  in  tenyeara  T\  hen  emancipation  began^  Figu* 
eroa  says  there  were  twent}'  thousand  Christian  Indiana  in  the 
Missions  of  California, 

Colonization  was  another  idea  introduced  by  the  Spanish  Cortez 
in  1813.  It  was  embodied  in  the  Mexican  law  of  colonization,  of 
1824.  The  scheme  was  to  reduce^  all  the  public  lands  of  the  State 
to  i)rivate  property.  The  Spanish  rule  l>efore  1813,  had  ever  been 
to  make  such  grants  the  exception,  and  to  retain  all  lands  generally 
speaking,  as  tlie  domain  of  the  King,  Other  Mexican  Governora 
juay  have  made  infontial  gnints  of  which  nothing  appears,  but  Figu- 
croa  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  which  we  tind  the  i*ec- 
ords  in  the  Archives.  He  established  a  eoui*se  of  proceedings  in 
exact  accordance  wnth  the  law  and  the  regulations,  and  adhered  to 
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it  strictly  and  executed  it  conBcientiouBly  and  with  great  intelli- 
gence. FroDi  the  lands  subject  to  be  pfmnted  are  excepted  such  as 
belong  to  Pueblos  and  Missions.  Of  Fnebloa,  ?.  f\  villa^''eH,  there 
were  but  two— San  Jose  and  Los  Aufjfeles — or  three  ineludiujL^  the 
unprosperous  Yilla  de  Branciforte.  WhatoTer  lands  tlies^  owned 
were  at  their  foundation  sm^veyed,  marked  out,  and  set  apart  to 
them  ;  and  then  reconled.  The  fiame  coursn  was  lt>il(:»wed  with  snt  h 
of  tvhe  Presidios  as  were  converted  into  Pueblos,  as  at  Monterey;  fuid 
would  have  been  pursued  with  the  Minsious  when  converted  into 
PuebloHi,  if  that  clian^j^e  had  not  been  arrested.  In  these  eases 
there  could  have  been  no  uncertain ty  as  to  what  lands  the  (Tovemor 
could  grant.  With  ilio  Missions,  untouched,  or  incompletely  Bec- 
nlarized  as  they  were  left,  there  w^as  difficulty.  The  title  of  the 
Indian  who  had  eonsiented  to  become  a  Christian  and  a  civilized  man, 
binding  as  it  was  upon  the  King,  had  always  been  indetinite  as  to 
(juantity,  and  as  to  the  f^ifuafkm  of  his  lands,  save  that  it  j^hould  be 
at  and  about  the  Mission  ;  in  which  essential  jtartieulars  it  rested 
altofrethcr  in  the  Kinf;'a  discretion,  exercised  Ijv  the  proper  officers 
of  his  guvei-nment.  The  Mexican  Republic  stepped  into  the  name 
relation  to  these  Christian  Indians.  That  no  injuf^tice  oiig^ht  be 
done  them,  eveiy  petition  was  refeiTcd  to  the  Priests,  aiitl  after- 
wards to  the  Admini.strators  of  the  Missions.  They  were  asked 
whetJier  the  g'rant  coidd  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  Indians. 
As  they  replied,  so  were  the  »TfrantH  ti^Ycn  or  withheld.  So  it  w^as 
at  least  in  Fii^nieroa's  dtiy,  and  that,  no  matter  lii>w  far  the  land  pe- 
titioned-for  was  from  the  nearest  Mission.  Other  Govej^noi^s  were 
neither  so  exact  nor  .so  conscientious  as  Figueroa.  And  as,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Adininistratoi*s  to  whom  they  were  delivered  over,  the 
Missions  went  rapidly  dowTi  to  complete  ruin,  it  is  evident  that  the 
lands  re(|uired  fur  the  Indians  would  become  continually  less— such 
would  be,  and  was^  tlio  answer  of  their  new  j^i^uardians  to  the  iuquiries 
of  the  Governor — and  finally  nil  was  granted,  and  in  some  cases,  it 
is  alleged,  even  the  ]\ns8iontt  themHclves,  Their  cattle,  without  the 
aid  of  a  graut  from  the  Governor,  took  tlie  same  course.  It  is  not 
too  mucli  to  SUV  that  when  the  United  States  in  lH4n  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  they  found  it  passing  througfh  a  conquest  still 
raw  and  incomplete.  It  was  the  cumiuest  of  the  Missious  and  the 
Christian  Indians,  Ijy  the  settlers  of  the  Presidios  and  Pueblos  who 
at  lii'st  had  been  inti'oduced  into  the  country  mainly  for  their  l>ene- 
fit ;  to  aid  the  King  and  the  Chin'cb  in  carrviug  out  their  pious  and 
humane  intentions  towards  them.  Yet  it  was  well  that  it  was  no. 
Who  that  h:>oks  upon  tho  native  Digger  Indian  could  wish  that  a 
superi*u'  race  blaould  be  sacriticed  or  postponed  for  his  beiielit?  We 
contemplate  a  nnseial)le  result  of  the  work  begun  with  so  much 
zeal  and  heroism  in  ITOi).  But  because  they  failed,  wo  none  the  less 
respect  the  motives  and  the  laborei's,  whether  of  Church  or  State. 

The  unworthiuess  of  the  Calif omiau  Indian  did  not  altogether 
deprive  him  of  sympathy.  EveiT  Government  expressed  some  feel- 
ing at  seeing  him  hasten  so  rapidly  to  his  wretched  end.  And  the 
just  and  kind-hearted  Pigueroa  battled  for  him  manfully.     In  the 
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midst  of  the  complex  labors  of  lais  admimstration  be  ^ras  almost 
cnisbed  by  the  arrival  of  three  bimdred  persons,  for  whom  he  had 
to  make  proTision,  without  resources,  and  who  came  under  the 
charge  of  a  Director  of  Colonization,  instructed  by  the  Bupreme 
Government^  at  thai  time  radically  democratic,  to  begin  operations  by 
taking  posijession  of  the  property  of  the  l^iissions  and  admitting  the  i 
new  eolouists  to  a  division  of  it  with  the  Indians.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1834r-5»  Figueroa  and  tho  Director  earned  on  an  animated  dis- 
cQSHion  in  writing,  on  the  wubject  of  the  last  of  these  propositiona. 
Figueroa  maintained  tliat  the  Missions  were  the  private  property  of  I 
the  Indian,  and  protected  from  invasion  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Director  insisted  upon  the  letter  of  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 1 
ernraent*  Figueroa  fiaid  it  was  improvident,  and  refused  to  obey  it  I 
until  he  couhl  make  a  representation  to  the  Supreme  Government ' 
on  tho  Bubject.  The  end  was,  that  some  of  the  partizans  of  the  Di- 
rector attempted  an  iuKurrection  at  Loa  Angeles,  in  the  spring  of 
1H;35,  which  was  easily  suppressed,  but  furnished  Figueroa  the  op- 
portunity to  send  the  Director  and  tho  heads  of  his  faction  back  to  ^ 
[llexico.  Of  thei^e,  the  principal  was  tho  same  man  who  bad  beeufl 
sent  out  of  California  by  Victoria  for  the  same  cause — a  desire  to  ^ 
have  a  part  in  the  secularization  of  the  MisBions,  The  cobiny,  how- 
ever, remained,  antl  though  numbering  but  three  hundred,  was  a^ 
great  addition  to  the  poi>ulation  of  California  in  those  days.  Among ■ 
them  wo  find  the  namcti  of  several  persons  who  afterwards  became^ 
conspicuous  in  the  country— Jos?  Abrego,  Jose  Ma.  Covarrubias, 
Augustiii  Olvera,  and  Francisco  GueiTero. 

Figueroa  died  at  Monterey,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1835,  hif 
death  being  fuobably  hastened  by  the  eftect  of  the  anxiety  and  vex^ 
ation  of  this  controversy,  upon  a  constitution  ali-eady  broken.  Aw 
that  time  his  manifesto  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  in  which  he  gives 
a  clear  and  forcible  Btatement  of  the  whole  affah\  and  an  able  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct,  was  going  through  the  press  at  Monterey.  J 
His  death  seems  to  have  been  very  greatly  deplored  at  that  time, 
and  ho  is  still  recognized  as  the  ablest  and  most  upright  of  th€ 
Mexican  Governoi-s.  His  work  of  the  political  organization  of  Cal^ 
ifoniia  lasted  but  a  little  while ;  it  fell  witli  the  overtlii"ow  of  th€ 
Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  by  Santa  Anna,  in  1836.  California 
then  became  a  Department :  Political  Chief  was  changed  into  Ctov4 
ERNon,  and  Teiritorial  Deputation  into  DepaHmental  ABsembly. 

These  changes,  however,  were  not  fully  comxjleted  iu  Calif omi^l 
until  1880»    The  Department  of  the  Calif orniaa  was  then  divided  into 
three  districts ;  the  Imt  extending  from  the  frontier  of  Sonoma  to 
San  Luis  Obispo,  its  principal  point  or  seat  of  administi*ation  l>einfl 
the  old  Mission  of  San  Juiui,  on  the  Pajaro  river;  the  second  dia 
trict  included  the  rest  of  Upper  C'alifoi-nia,  the  seat  of  itis  adminia 
tration  being  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  been  promoted  '■ 
that  rank  from  the  original  condition  of  a  Pueblo,  in  tho  year  t 
1835;  and  the  third  compiised  Lower  California,  which,  after  asei 
aration,  was  now  re-united  with  Upper  California.     These  district 
wei-e  divided  each  into  two  Partidoa,  of  which,  consequently,  ther 
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were  four  in  Upper  Calif oraiar  Ayantamientos  were  abolished,  and 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  substituted  in  each  I'ariido*  For  the  T\'hole 
district  there  was  a  Prefect,  who  resided  at  the  seat  of  the  Adndnis- 
tration  of  one  of  the  Parfcidos,  and  a  Hub-Prelect,  who  resided  at 
that  of  the  other  Partido.  In  1843  Micheltorena,  actinff  under  ex- 
traordinary powers,  made  some  changes  in  this  system,  but  it  was 
substantially  restored  by  Pio  Pico,  in  1845,  when  again  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia was  thrown  off. 

With  Fig-ueroa  everytluniw  like  stability,  and  indeed  order, 
passed  away.  The  next  year  after  Fi*:!;'ueroa*s  death,  tlie  Califor- 
niauH  drove  away  the  Governor ;  and  Don  Juan  13.  Alvarado,  being 
at  that  time  President  of  the  Tenitorial  Deputation,  wuh  declared 
GoveiTior.  After  tins  was  done,  the  Deputation  went  one  step 
further,  and  on  the  7th of  November,  183G,  passed  these  resolutions: 

(1.)  *' California  is  declared  independent  of  Mexico  until  the 
re-establinhnient  of  the  Constitution  of  1824/* 

(2.)  **  California  is  erected  into  a  free  and  sovereign  State,  es- 
tablishing a  CuugreBS,  kc,  ttc/' 

Public  documents  for  a  while  w^ere  headed  "Free and  Sovereign 
State  of  California,  *'  This  anomalouti  state  of  thing^a  lasted  until 
1838.  The  demands  of  the  Free  and  Sovereign  State  were  not  com- 
plied with,  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  the  Central  GoYernmeut  dis- 
posed, or  perhaps  able,  to  push  the  controversy  to  extremes.  In 
1838,  Alvarado  was  appointed  Governor  ad  intcTim ;  and  Conatitu- 
tional  Govenior  in  lH3i>,  when  we  have  seen  that  the  innovaiions  of 
Santa  Anna  took  effect.  Whilst  California  was  in  rel>ellion,  the 
President  of  Mexico  commissioned  Carlos  Antonio  Carillo,  an  Gov- 
ernor. Alvarado  refused  to  recognize  1dm,  and  accepted  the  aid  of 
a  party  of  Americaus  who,  since  the  time  of  Jedediah  Smitb,  seem 
to  have  found  their  way  into  the  country*  Alvarado  prevailed  over 
Carillo ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  foiTuer  as  Governor  ad  intj^rim 
compromised  the  dLffiicultiea  of  those  times.  Here  is  a  document 
relating  to  this  contest,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  California 
warfare.  It  is  the  report  of  Gen  Jose  Castro  to  Governor  Alvarado, 
dated  the  28th  of  March,  ISSa 

**  I  havt'  the  hoiif>r  to  aimoixDce  to  yoar  Excelleacy»  that  after  i^co  <hfjs  contiD- 
nnl  tiring:  T.\"itliotit  bnvmi^  In^ft  bnt  tint'  mitn^  the  enemy  took  to  flight,  under  cover  of 
iiigbt»  muubtriiif^  cue  Lmidred  antl  ton  ineu  ;  And  I  littvti  d(?tennined  to.  dispatch 
.©no  comi>any  t  f  njounttnl  Infanti-y,  under  tlitt  coininaml  of  Cuptjiin  Villa,  untl 
another  of  Cavalry  lancors,  under  the  comnifind  of  Captain  Cota,  iu  their  par- 
Bnit,  remaining  mys^ell',  vrith  the  rest  of  the  division,  and  the  Artilk^ry,  to  guard 
this  point,  ike,  ^c/' 

Anil  here  is  another  of  the  same  perioth  It  now  appears  that 
the  Amerieans  who  i*esicled  with  Mvarado  had  fallen  inider  suspic* 
ion  and  into  disfavor  at  about  the  time  that  their  ehlef  made  up 
his  differences  witli  the  Central  Government^  and  received  his  com- 
mission as  Governor  ml  uderun.  They  were  all  arrested,  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  jierhaps,  it  is  said  hy  surprise,  and  sent  to  Mexico. 
Amon;^st  them  was  Mi*.  Isaac  Graham,  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  paper 
will  alsoseiTe  as  a  specimen  of  Califuruian  eloquence  at  that  period, 
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and  I  commeud  it  at  the  present  moment  oa  h  mcnlel  to  our  puUti* 
cal  orators. 

Proclamation  slide  jjy  the  Undehsigked  :— 

**  Eternal  Glory  t<i  the  Illustrious  Champion  and  Liberator  of  J 
the  Department  of  Alta  California,  Don  Jos:»  Castro,  the  Guardiaal 
of  Order^  and  the  Supporter  of  our  Superior  Government 

Fftlm^^itktns  and  Tri'.'nd.^ :  T    ^         Ik*  eiglith  of  May,  of  the  f 
1S40,  hau  been  and  will  be  ct^  i  mw  to  all  tho  inhtibitant 

cofttcmpliitin*^  llio  glorioua  cxj     ,i  <A  our  fellow  counti^nmm, 

tro,  wbo  ^ocfi  in  prcscat  bimsclf  belare  the  Bupcnor  Crovenmi<nt  « 
nution,  Clinging  willi  him  ti  number  of  suspiciouK  Americiins'wlio.  ^ 
of  deceit,  nnd  liiled  willi  timbition.  wero  warjung  us  in  the  wtb  of  uiitfiu 
plunging  UH  into  the  gi'cuto&t  confuEion  tind  clanger  ;  dpKiring  to  terminate 
of  our  Governor  and  of  all  of  bia  &ubait«m8 ;  and  finidly,  to  drive  \m  f 
nsylamB  ;  from  our  country  ;  from  our  pleasures,  and  from  our  hc^Lrlbs. 

TbtJ  bark  which  carries  thin  valorous  Hero  on  his  Grand  Commijtsiou,  j 
fillc-d  with  laurclH  and  ciowned  with  triumphs,  ploughing  the  waves  and  pnblisli 
in^  in  distiuct  voices  to  tho  passing  billows  the  loud  t^iian  and  rejoicings,  whio' 
will  rcBound  to  tho  rcmot<:tjt  l>oundH  of  tho  univei-se.  Yea,  fcllow-citizcuK  an 
friends,  agftin  we  eay,  that  thiH  glorious  chief  should  have  a  place  in  the  innerma 
TPcesKC-s  of  cmr  hearts,  nnd  be  held  as  dcnr  to  us  as  our  very  breath.  TT 
sire,  and  in  the  nxuuo  of  nil  tho  inhabitants,  make  known  the  preat  rej> 
which  wo  are  filled,  givin*?,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  t^ujjcrior  Govcil„.  ..,  „ 
present  proclaruation,  which  we  make  for  said  worthy  chitf ;  and  that  oar  Govcmq 
may  remain  luUiHfied,  that  it'  he  (Castro)  has  embarked  for  tho  interior  of  the  B4 
pnbbct  there  still  remain  under  his  (the  Governor's)  order*  all  his  fellow  coTinii;^! 
men,  companions  in  arms,  etc.»  ote,"  ■ 

The  forejToing  is  si^ed  liy  seren  citizens  of  note  and  : 
bility  in  the  cctintiT.      T\  hen  Wu}  JcrjcUltdcn  tcfecI  rtr.cLcd  ^*c 
Bias,  the  Mexican  authoritien  took  a  difierent  view  of  tho  matter^ 
They  put  Gen.  Caatio  in  prison  and  Grahumand  his  conjpaniona  i 
the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  (ho  eayn  a  palace)  and  entertained  theu 
handsomely  imlil  they  could  send  them  back  to  California,  whic' 
they  did  ni  tho  cxjienee  of  the  Government. 

In  18311,  CaptuiJi  JoIju  A.   Sutter,  a  man  who  bad  seen  man| 
vicisHitutles  and  adventures,   in  Europe  and  the  wildft  of  Amerj-*i 
arrived  in   Califcinia  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.     By  permissiot 
of  Governor  Alvarado  he  cstablihhed  himself  in  the  valley  of  th^ 
Baerameiito,  then  the  extreme  northern  frontier.     He  engaged 
protect  the  Mexican  settlements  extending  in  that  direction  und€ 
tlie  Colonization  Law  (the  only  vital  thing  left  of  the  Mexican  mli 
for  many  years)  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  he  kept  J 
word. 

In  1841,  he  obtained  a  fp-ant  of  land  himself,  and  built  a  for 
which  snou  becaiue  the  refuf^e  and  rallying  point  for  Americati 
and  Eun>j}eans  coming  into  the  conntry.  Over  all  these  Sutter,  Iw 
virtue  uf  an  appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  exercised  what" 
ever  government  there  waB  beyond  the  law  of  tlie  lifle.  PraeticalH 
his  powers  were  as  indeiiuito  as  the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdia 
tion.  Amof^^st  those  who  early  ^fathered  around  Sutter,  we  find  th^ 
names  of  John  Bidwell,  who  came  in  1841,  and  Pierson  B.  Rea' 
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iDg  and  Samuel  J.   Hensley,  who  came  in  1S43,  and  many  others 
well  known  afc  the  present  day. 

The  Pioneers  of  that  day  all  bear  testimony  to  tlie  generosity 
of  Captjiin  Sutter,  at  a  time  when  his  fort  was  the  capitol  and  ho 
the  Oovernment  f or  the  American  colony,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sac- 
ramento. In  1844,  tho  number  of  this  populjition  had  tonif^  to  be  ho 
considerable  as  to  be  a  power  in  the  State.  In  the  revoliititjn  whieh 
then  ocL'urred,  Sutter  took  the  side  of  Govtnior  Michel toreiia. 
But  before  he  ifmrchod  he  took  the  reaHonable  precaution,  ho  obvi- 
ously required  Ijy  justiee  to  his  men,  t:j  obUiin  from  Michel torena 
a  grant  of  tho  land  for  wliich  they  had  reLipectlvely  petitioned, 
Micheltoi'ena  then  issued  the  document  known  as  the  General 
TiUe, 

In  tbia  document  he  declares  that  every  petition  upon  which 
Sutter,  in  his  cai>acity  of  Ju*^tice  of  the  Poace,  had  reported  favor- 
ably, should  be  taken  a^  granted;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  document 
given  to  each  petitioner,  flhould  servo  in  lieu  u{  the  usual  formal 
grant.  This  done,  he  marched  to  the  south,  but  v. as  unfortunate, 
for  he  "was  taken  prisoner,  and  Micfwlfonnm  expelled  irom  tho 
country*     This  in  the  last  of  the  civil  wars  of  California. 

In  the  npring  of  184(i,  General  Cadtro  in  the '  North,  and  Pio 
Pico,  the  Cn>vernor,  iu  the  South,  vrere  wasLing  hot  against  each 
other,  and  iJrejKinug  for  new  conflicts,  when  tho  appantiiju  of  Cap- 
tain Fremont  withhia  small  tiurveying  pai*ty  of  old  mountaiueers,  and 
the  hardy  and  indomitiible  Pioneers  of  the  Sueraoiento  Valley  and 
the  Bear  flag,  put  an  end  to  their  disseuBions*  Castro  had  himself 
prepai*ed  the  way  for  this  aggression,  by  driving  Fremont  and  his 
surveying  party  out  of  the  Mexican  Bcttlcments,  a  few  months  before. 
The  colony  on  the  Sacramento  necessarily  sympathized  with  Fre- 
mont: and  ruMioi-s,  more  or  less  w^ell  founded,  began  to  run  through 
the  valley,  of  liostile  intentions  towards  all  tho  American  settle m. 
But  resentment  and  anticipations  of  evil  were  not  the  erjle  cause  of 
this  movement  There  can  not  now  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  pnmipt- 
ed,  as  it  was  approved,  hy  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  Captain  Fremont  obeyed  his  orders  no  less  than  his  own 
feelings. 

Fremont  was  still  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fmu- 
Cisco,  wheu  the  American  tlag  was  hoisted  at  Monterey,  on  the  ever- 
memorable  seventh  day  of  July,  1H4G. 

Before  the  war,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  fully 
determined,  so  far  as  that  matter  rested  with  the  Executive,  upon 
the  con(iuesL  and  permanent  retention  of  Calif oraia,  as  soon  as  the 
out-break  of  war  should  ofler  the  opi>ortuijity.  Orders,  in  antici- 
pation of  war,  were  issued  to  that  ettect^  and  it  was  under  those 
ordei-a  that  California  ivas  actually  taken.  TIjc  danger  of  that  day 
was,  that  England  would  step  iu  befox'e  us.  Her  shipH  were  watch- 
ing our  fcihips  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  BritiMh  pretext,  it  is 
said,  was  to  Ijave  been  to  secure  an  equivalent  fur  the  Mexican  debt 
duo  to  British  subjects;  and  it  is  understood  that  there  waa  a  party 
here  who  favored  this  design. 
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BecauBe  Commodora  Sloat  did  not  rush  to  the  execution  of* 
orders  issued  in  aiitiripatitm  of  wax,  on  the  ven'  first  report  of  ; 
collision  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  anxious  B€?cre-I 
tary  of  the  Navy,  dreading^  to  lose  the  prize,  hotly  censured  him  inl 
a  letter  which  reached  him  after  the  event  had  broken  the  sting  off 
its  reproaches,  and  Bened  only  to  assure  him  how  well  he  had  fnlJ 
filled  the  wishes  of  hi^  guvemnient.     The  ^ag  of  the  United  Btatea 
was  no  sooner  Hying,  than  the  CoHhufvood  entered  the  bay  of  Mon-^| 
terey.      There  had  been  a  race   l>etween  the  CoUhirfivood  and  the 
Sarmwah.     \Vhat  a  moment  was  that  for  ua^  and  for  the  world! 
What  if  the  Collingimod  had  been  the  swifter  sailer,  and  Sloat  had 
found  the  English  flag  flying  on  the  shore!    What  if  we  had  heei 
born  on  auotlicr  phmet!     The  cast  was  for  England  or  the  Unite 
States,  and  when  the  die  tnmed  for  us,  the  interest  wan  at  an  end. 

As  a  feat  of  arma,  the  conquest  of  California  was  nothing  for  i 
power  like  ours.     Even  more  feeble,  and  as  much  distracted  as  th6 
rest  of  Mexico,  and  with  but  a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  but  a  very-  little  force  was  suiiicient  to  detach  Cal-^ 
iforniii  forever  from  all  her  Spanish- Ameiican  connections.     What- 
ever of  military  credit  there  was,  is  due  to  the  Pioneers,  who,  under 
the  B^ar  Hag,  had,  before  they  lieard  of  the  beginning  of  iho  war, 
with  an  admirable  instinct  for  their  own  rights,  and  the  interestsl 
of  their  country,  rebelled  against  any  further  lilexican  misrule,  or  Sk\ 
Bale  to  the  British.     Tbe  loyalty  of  their  Bentiments  was  beautifully 
illustrated  h\  the  alacrity  with  which  they  relinquished  the  com- 
plete independence  ^vbich  appeared  to  be  within  their  gi*a*?p,  and 
turned  over  their  conquests,  and  the  further  sen-ice  of  their  rifles, 
to  the  country  which  they  remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and 
a  government  from  which  they  would  sufler  themselves  to  look  for 
nothing  but  msdoni  and  sti't'Ogth,  and  a  tender  consideration  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Pioneer, 

Por  three  years  and  a  half,  when  there  was  no  war,  and  for  nea 
ly  two  years  after  there  was  a  declared  peace,  California  was  go 
ei-ned,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  heavily  taxed,  by  the  execu* 
tive  branch  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  acting  throu  " 
militaiy  officers.  This  I  note  as  an  anomaly  in  the  experience  of 
the  citizens  of  this  RepTibMc. 

California,  separated  from  Mexico,  a  new  people  began  to  com^ 
in  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  But  California  was  remote,' 
and  yet  but  little  understood.  liln  Webster  himself  spoke  of  het: 
as  almost  woiihless,  except  for  the  Bay  of  Ban  Francisco,  and 
though  the  soil  was  as  barren  and  thorny  as  the  rocks  of  Low*et 
California.  Eniigrants  came,  but  not  many — amongst  the  most : 
markable  arrivals  being  the  ship  Jirookhpi,  freighted  with  IMormona.! 
Tlie  soldiers  themselves  were  nothing  more  than  armed  colonist Sb J 
And  everything  was  peaceful  and  dull,  until  suddenly,  when  no  ma 
expected,  there  came  a  change  of  transcendent  magnitude. 


Gold  was  discovered  at  Coloma.     This  was  an  event  that  i 
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the  heart  of  the  whole  world  The  motives  which  pervade  aiul  most 
control  the  livew  of  men  were  tonchetL  All  the  impiilseB  that  Rpring" 
from  Decessity  aud  hope  were  quickened;  and  a  movement  was  vis- 
ible  aDionrfst  mankiud.  To  ^'■et  to  California,  some  crossed  over 
from  BueDos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  scalin^^  the  Aiidea  The  Isthmus 
of  Darien  became  a  common  thoroughfare.  Peaceful  invaders  en- 
tered Mexico  at  every  point,  and  on  every  route  startled  the  ilrow^^y 
muleteer  as  tliey  passed  over  to  the  Paeitie  wliere  the  roast  was 
nearest,  or  pushed  on  directly  for  California.  Constant  camvans 
issued  from  oui*  own  bordera,  traversed  every  intervening  prairie,  and 
explored  everj'  pass  and  /,^ap  of  opposing'  mouotainn.  Aa  the  long 
train  descended  to  the  vnlley,  perhaps  the  foremost  wagon  is  driven 
by  an  old  man,  who,  when  he  was  a  boy,  moved  out  in  this  way 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky;  and  passing  still  from  one  new  State  to 
another,  now  when  he  is  grown  gviij,  halts  his  team  at  last  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ships  sailed  from  evary  poit  on  the  globe. 
The  man  at  the  wheel,  in  every  sea,  steered  by  the  star  that  led  to 
San  Francisco.  Bo  came  the  emigrants  of  18411  The  occupation 
of  California  was  now  complete,  and  she  became  a  part  of  the 
world. 

Eleven  years  are  passed.  We  looked  out  upon  a  wide  expanse^ 
unfenced,  untilled — and  though  nature  was  lovely,  our  hearts  sank 
within  us.  Neither  the  piiest  nor  the  i-anchero  had  prepared  this 
country  for  our  habitation.  We  asked:  Who  shall  subdue  all  this  to 
our  uses?  We  look  again;  and  now^  upon  a  landscape  checkered 
with  smiling  farms  and  dotted  with  cities  and  towns,  busy  aud  hum- 
ming like  the  hive.  What  magic  ia  it  that  has  wrought  this  change? 
On  every  hand*  with  one  acclaim,  comes  back  the  answer :  Labor, 
it  19  Labor.  Of  our  eleven  years,  here  is  the  lesson,  ^lan  a  oi>in- 
ions  and  his  passions  were  but  insolence  and  vanity.  Boasting  aad 
praise  made  Init  the  greatness  of  the  passing  day.  And  Labor,  only 
Labor,  has  sui'\ivcd-  However  silent,  however  humble  and  unseen, 
or  on  what  bestowed^  it  is  Labor  which  has  created  California,  and 
which  rules  us  at  this  hour.  With  our  own  eyes  this  we  have  seen, 
and  of  our  own  knowledge  we  know  the  lesson  to  be  as  true  as  it 
18  old. 

California  in  full  possession  of  the  white  man,  ami  embraced 
within  thc!  mighty  area  of  his  civilization !  We  feel  the  sympathieji 
of  our  race  attract  us.  We  see  in  our  great  movement  hitherward 
in  1840  a  likeness  to  the  times  when  our  ancestors,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  and  all  their  stuff  in  wagons,  and  with  attendant  herds, 
poured  forth  l>y  nations  and  in  never-ending  coluninH  fidiii  the  Ger- 
man foi*ests,  and  went  to  seek  new  piastures  and  to  ffuuitl  new  king- 
doms in  the  mined  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire;  or  when, 
gw^ayed  by  another  insijiration,  they  cast  their  masses  upon  the 
Saracens,  and  sought  to  rescue  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  in- 
fidels. We  recognize  that  we  are  but  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
multitude  which  for  centmieg  has  held  its  unwavering  course  out  of 
Europe  upon  America,  in  numbers  still  increasing;  a  vast,  unnum- 
bered host,  self-marelmled,  leaderless,   and  innumerable,   moving 
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onward  forever,  to  possess  and  people  another  continent:  separated 
but  in  space,  divided  but  by  the  accidents  of  manners,  of  language 
and  of  laws — from  Scandinavia  to  California — one  blood  and  one 
people.  Knowledge  is  but  the  conservation  of  his  thoughts,  art  bat 
the  embodiment  of  his  conceptions,  letters  the  record  of  his  deeds. 
Man  of  our  race  has  crowned  the  earth  with  its  glory!  And  still  in 
the  series  of  his  works  you  have  founded  a  State.  May  it  be  great 
and  powerful  whilst  the  Ocean  shall  thunder  against  these  shores. 
You  have  planted  a  people;  may  they  be  prosperous  and  happy 
whilst  summers  shall  return  to  bless  these  fields  with  plenty.  And 
may  the  name  of  the  Pioneeb  be  spoken  in  California  forever  I 
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UNDER  tlie  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  at  all 
times  a  very  difiiciilt  task  to  write  a  biographical  sketch 
of  a  cutemporary.  Tliis  difliciilty  is  greatly  increased 
wlien  the  person  whom  you  would  ptirlray  is  a  nKHnber 
of  the  same  C(*n)muiuty,  and  when  tlie  truthfulness  and 
ruUdity  of  the  portrayal  must  be  suljmitted  to  the  im- 
partial jndgment  of  tliose  who  have  enacted  important 
parts  in  the  drama  of  which  he  ia  made  the  chief  charac- 
ter. The  prominent  events  in  the  career  of  the  individual 
under  cunyideratinn  are  of  sneli  recent  occurrence — are 
so  bk^nded  and  identified  with  the  experience  of  every 
old  ("aliforuian — as  to  enable  tlie  cln^onieler  to  inialyze 
his  subject  without  viewing  him  through  the  misty  haze 
of  remote  years,  and  to  comment  from  an  actual  and 
personal  knt^wledge  of  events. 

Mr.  Latham's  ancestors  came  to  America  in  the  May- 
flower.  His  fat  lier  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  his  mother 
of  New  Hampshire,  lie  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
on  the  23d  day  oi'  May,  1829,  and  was  fortunate  in  beiiiir 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  eminent  local  celebrity,  and  a 
])erson  of  liiieral  education  and  a  gener(ius  nature.  En- 
joying the  udvaiitagesijf  high  social  position,  professional 
distinctitai,  and  a  mind  adorned  and  enlarged  by  the  re- 
fint^ments  of  education,  his  father  appreciated  the  value 
of  thoroutrh  education,  ami  bestowed  upon  his  son  all 
^  39 
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the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cultivated  society  and 
collegiate  training. 

In  1840,  he  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  loft  his  Alma  Mater  with  a  reputation  for 
scholarship,  energy,  and  industry,  that  gave  promise  of 
his  future  success  and  distinction.  Soon  after  graduat- 
ing, he  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  studied  law. 
Having  chosen  the  law  for  a  profession,  his  earnest  devo- 
tion to  study,  his  aptitude  and  genius,  secured  him  license 
to  practice  at  an  early  age.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Russell  county,  Alabama. 

At  the  period  when  California  was  tlio  focus  of  public 
interest  and  attention,  Mr.  Latham  selected  the  Golden 
State  as  the  field  for  his  future  labors  and  aspirations. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1850,  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Sacramento  having  been  made  the  capital  of 
the  State,  many  of  our  most  eminent  lawyers  were  at- 
tracted thither,  and  Mr.  Latham  among  them.  His  ex- 
treme youth  attracted  general  sympathy.  Ilis  suave  and 
genial  manners  made  him  universally  popular,  while  his 
abilities  commanded  respect  from  the  members  of  the 
bar  as  well  as  the  entire  community,  and  soon  secured 
him  a  very  profitable  business.  So  rapid  were  his  strides 
to  public  notice  and  favor  that  at  the  ensuing  general 
election  after  his  arrival  in  1850,  he  was  elected  by  a 
very  large  majorit}-  to  the  important  office  of  District 
Attorney  for  the  Sacramento  Judicial  District,  com- 
prising Sacramento  and  El  Dorado  counties.  His 
official  position  gave  him  an  enlarged  theatre  of  action 
and  a  more  extended  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
people.  While  his  civil  practice  had  established  his  claim 
as  a  logical  and  philosophical  student  of  the  law,  his  op- 
portunities as  an  advocate  soon  won  him  a  reputation 
among  the  people  excelled  by  no  member  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  State  at  that  day.  Indeed,  his  advancement 
was  so  great,  his  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  so  fixed, 
that  in  1851,  he  was  elected  Representative  to  Con- 
gress, triumphing  over  competitors  who  had  already 
established  a  national  fame. 
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Jlr,  Latham  fully  sustained  at  the  forum  of  Congi'ess 
the  reputation  he  hat!  won  at  home;  and  the  Iionored  at- 
titude he  uerupied  toward  liis  euUeatrues.  and  his  faithful 
.eflorts  to  secure  legiylation  for  the  hi*st  iutereats  of  (Aili- 
fornia,  were  rewarderl  l>y  a  reelection,  and  he  remained 
her  repres^entative  till  1856. 

tit  will  he  remembered  that  the  atUiirs  of  the  Collect- 
orship  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  had  not  uniformly 
been  administered   so  as  to  give  entire   vsatisfarticui   to 
either  public  or  ]>rivate  judgment.     It  is  not  our  province 
to  discuss  political  suljjects,  or  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
or  consequences  of  the  management  of  the  Collector's 
^ofliee,  that  gave  tlie  Government  extreme  solicitude  and 
■diffieully  in  selecting  the  proper  person  to  take  charge 
Hcf  tlie  office,  and    bring 'S>rder  out    of  chaos."      It  is 
K^uffieient  to  say,  while  it  was  a  source  of  great  public 
Beatisfaction,  that  from  a  host  of  eager  aspirants^  Mr.  La- 
tham, unsolicited  and  in  fact  against  his  protest,  was  in- 
vited  and   induced   to    accept    the   position.      This  dis- 
tinguished compliment  fi'om  the  (jrovemment  was  Imsed 
upon  the  character  for  honesty,  integrity,  and  fiilelity  to 
^duty  tiiat   4rr.   Latham   had  won    in    his  Congressional 
Hkareer;  and  he  acquired  additional  credit  and  honor  for 
tlie  exactness,  dispatch,  and  discipline  tliat  characterized 

P every  department  of  the  Customs  during  his  administra- 
tion. 
Mr.  Latham  now  determinGd  to  ignore  the  blandish- 
ments of  oUice,  and  devote  himself  to  the  more  remuner- 
ative and  less  exciting  pursuit  of  private  business:  to  use 
his  own  words  on  a  memorable  occasion,  he  had  ^'resolved 
to  quit  *  tlie  fdthy  pool  of  politics/"  These  hopes  of 
quiet  happiness  and  repose  were  not,  however,  to  be 
realized,  Tlie  exciting  canvass  of  1859  snatched  him 
from  contemplated  retirement.  The  influence  of  their 
young  favorite  was  warm  in  Die  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
they  determined  to  manifest  their  approval  of  his  past 
^levvardsldp  by  the  bestowal  of  yet  Inghcr  hontjrs.  In 
that  year  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  California 
by  the  Pemoeratic  State  Convention,  (his  principal  com- 
petitor being  Hon.  John  B.  Weller)  and  was  elected  by  a 
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very  large  majority,  receiving  over  60,000  votes — ^his  com- 
petitors being  Hon.  John  Currey,  afterwards  Supreme 
Judge,  and  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  afterwards  Governor 
of  the  State. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Legislature,  which  was  chosen 
at  the  same  general  election,  and  which  convened  in  Janu- 
ary, 1860,  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Hon.  David  C.  Brod- 
erick,  United  States  senator,  then  lately  deceased.  This 
important  matter  elicited  a  degree  of  political  feeling  and 
public  interest  unwonted  even  in  the  arena  of  California 
politics.  Those  national  questions  that  finally  culminated 
in  the  Great  Rebellion  were  then  being  everywhere  dis- 
cussed. All  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  Senate  who  should  be  a 
representative  in  fad — not  merely  of  California  or  of  a 
political  party — but  of  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  this  great  crisis,  the  Shakesperean 
theory  of  fortune  was  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Latham  became 
the  recipient  of  her  gifts.  Scarcely  had  he  assumed  the 
office  of  Governor  and  delivered  his  inaugural,  when  he 
was  called  on  to  resign  and  assume  the  senatorial  toga. 
Mr.  Latham  presented  his  credentials  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  March,  1860,  and  served  in 
the  Senate  until  March  4th,  1863. 

This  brief  summary  of  events  affords  an  eulogy  of 
which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud;  and  a  lengthened 
commentary  upon  them  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Justice  to  distinguished  merit,  admiration  for  the  unparal- 
leled promotion  to  conspicuous  and  exalted  station  that 
mark  the  career  of  Mr.  Latham,  would  seem  to  warrant, 
if  not  exact,  some  further  connnent. 

Upon  Mr.  Latham's  advent  in  California,  already  at- 
tracted to  her  shores  was  a  population  above  every  other 
people  of  America  distinguished  for  their  dash,  intelli- 
gence, and  enterprise.  Among  them  were  to  be  found 
able  representatives  of  every  profession,  trade,  and  calling 
— Professors  of  Colleges,  ex-Governors,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  divines  and  lawyers — who  had  become  not^d 
throughout  the  country.  These,  according  to  their  various 
tastes  and  avocations,  were  earnest  rivals,  struggling  in 
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[the  most  exciting  and  eager  race  of  life  the  world  ever 
I  witnessed.  The  phantooi  of  wealtli — the  spur  of  necessity 
[—the  hopes  of  ambition — seemed  to  cauterize  human 
[nature  and  freeze  the  heart  against  all  impulses  of  gen- 
[erous  emulation^  and  make  every  man  an  uncompro- 
iDiising  competitor*  To  succeed  in  such  a  contest,  to  win 
[and  command  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  to 
fretire  from  tin*  struggle  with  their  al>iding  confideoee 
and  trusty  was  to  create  ^  monument  more  enduring  than 
any  entablature  graven  on  steel  or  adamant ;  and  aflbrds 
a  model  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

No  man  in  America  has  fdled  so  many  important 
offices  in  so  brief  a  time  as  has  Mr.  Latham^  ami  Iiistor)' 
affords  no  example  among  our  countrymen  of  a  person 
ftt  his  age  having  fdled  such  high  statiiius.  At  that  ago 
when  most  men  jjlunie  themselves  ftn*  the  higliest  llights 
Bof  ambition,  Mr.  Latham  has  successively  filled  the  most 
honorable  positions  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  To 
wiuit  peculiar  trait  of  character  or  special  qualihcation 
we  nmst  attribute  liis  extraordinary  career,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

In   his  social  character,  he  is  dignified  without  stiff- 
Bliess,  impressive  without  dictation,  genial  without  levity, 
Band  companionable  withfiut  fanuliarity.     In  business  en- 
■  gagements  other  than  prt-jfessional,  his  accustomed  suc- 
■tJess  has  followed  his  eflbrts,  and  he  now  enjoys  a  hand- 
some  fortune.     He  is  now  Manager  of  the  Ijondon  and 
San  Francisco  Bank,  which  institution  nnurislu.^s  under 
his  direction.     As  a  popular  orator,  he  lias  no  superior 
on  this  coast,  and  the  result  of  many  a  ptditieal  canvass 
iu   this  State  has  been  inlluenced  by  the  powers  of  his 
Beloquence* 

We  have  to  regret  that  our  limited  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  extracts  from  his  speeches  in  Congress, 
for  he  spoke  to  almost  every  question  oi'  national  im- 
portance that  rose  during  that  exciting  peri<Kl:  as  they 
would  adorn  these  pages,  and  carry  with  them  proofs  of 
the  genius  and  ability  of  their  author. 

As  a  representative  man,  Mr.  Latham  is  a  fair  type 
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of  California,  her  people,  genius,  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion. .As  she,  without  the  preliminary  forms  of 
territorial  existence,  sprang  almost  immediately  into 
the  condition  of  a  great  State,  so  did  he  seem  to 
defy  the  ordeal  of  probation  through  which  mankind 
usually  pass  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  stepped 
forth  from  his  minority  into  a  manhood  of  established 
fame« 

"Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat." 


ROBERT  B.  SWAIN, 


pT  jA^ii^iAM  y.  y/iLj^i^ 


THE  reputation  for  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  liberaU 
ity  which  San  lYuiicisco  in  hor  remarkable  growth 
Jms  acquired  aliroad,  is  undoubtedly  ilue,  mure  than  to 
any  other  elass,  tu  her  merchants.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  most  commumtios,  where  commerce  is  the  vital 
element  ol*  their  prosperity;  l>ut  it  is  e^tjieciall}-  80  in  one 
whose  merchants  have  always  exerted  the  chief  iniliience 
in  directing  the  policy  of  municipal  or  State  government, 
in  shaping  congressional  legislation  relating  to  the  Pacihe 
"coast,  and  giving  the  tone  to  public  sentiment  and  meas- 
ures. In  this  light,  biographical  sketches  of* commercial 
men  long  identiiied  with  the  city,  assume  something  of 
historical  value^  as  iuseparaldy  connecleLl  with  its  material 
and  social  progress.  For  many  years  Mr.  S\vain  has  been 
known  as  a  prominent  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  filling, 
during  that  time,  positions  of  the  Inghest  responsibility^ 
political  and  social,  and  lionorably  associated  with  import- 
ant movements.  The  records  of  societies  organized  for 
literary,  religious,  and  benevolent  purposes,  arc  silent  test- 
imonials of  his  activity  in  charitable  works;  while  to  pub- 
lic discussions  of  maritime  tiuestions,  he  brings  a  (pnckness 
of  perception  and  a  familiarity  with  those  subjects,  only 
to  be  acquired  through  business  talent  of  a  high  order 
joined  to  great  experience.  It  is  nf>t,  however,  from  a 
|jnerely  conmiercial  stand-point  that  we  propose  to  sketch 
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Mr.  Swain.  In  the  last  ten  years  his  name  has  been 
interwoven  with  men  and  events  which  have  become  cel- 
ebrated, and  the  character  before  us  is  thus  additionally 
representative. 

Mr  Swain,  who  is  of  Quaker  origin,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1825,  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  his  island  home  front- 
ing upon  the  rude  Atlantic,  and  his  earliest  associations 
having  been  among  rugged  and  adventurous  seamen.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  becoming 
a  clerk  in  the  famous  house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co., 
received  a  thorough  mercantile  education.  In  1855,  fail- 
ing health,  caused  by  a  too  close  attention  to  an  extensive 
commission  business,  in  which,  after  having  remained  with 
the  above  named  firm  for  many  years,  he  had  ombarked 
for  himself,  obliged  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  in 
that  year  he  came  to  California  intending  to  remain  only 
long  enough  to  ensure  a  restoration  to  health.  Increasing 
interests  and  duties,  however,  required  a  longer  stay,  and 
here  he  has  ever  since  found  his  field  of  labor,  pursuing 
his  legitimate  business  of  Commission  Merchant  and  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Agent.  His  sphere  of  occupation 
speedily  displayed  an  ability  and  readiness  of  application 
to  diverse  subjects  in  the  walks  of  social  and  business  life, 
and  he  was  evidently  destined  to  be  a  leading  man  in  the 
State  of  his  adoption.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  and  thenceforth  served  that  institution 
in  various  capacities,  having  for  the  past  four  years  been 
either  President  or  Vice  President.  He  has  been  untir- 
ing in  his  labors  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Library, 
and  his  disinterested  efforts  while  presiding  over  its  wel- 
fare indicate  a  painstaking  care  for  its  ad\^ncement.  On 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Library  building  in  June, 
1^8,  Mr.  Swain  thus  concluded  a  speech,  in  which  he 
md  proposed  at  some  length  a  plan  for  bonding  the  debt 
of  the  Association,  which  bonds  he  trusted  would  be  event- 
ually liquidated  by  the  donations  of  zealous  and  liberal 
minded  citizens: 

Of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  scheme,  the  Trustees  have  not  a 
thread  of  doubt,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
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of  this  city  ^^"111  at  once  second  their  efforts;  whether  the  people  of 
tliis  city  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  litemry  centre  like  this,  which 
in  destined  to  work  a  Bileut  l)ut  potent  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  the  eommuuity  and  the  future  proHperity  of  the  State;  whether 
the  fiithern  and  niothers  who  Lave  somh  ripeoin'^f  to  manhood,  and  to 
whom  menil>ership  in  this  Association  may  be  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
#eqiienrc,  are  anxious  that  their  talents  and  encrj^des  be  not  wasted 
on  selfish  and  i*;,aioble  objects;  whetlier  tliey  prefer  for  their  soim 
the  readinp^-room  to  the  race^-course — the  Biire  deliju^lit  of  books  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  f^aniin*^  table — litrerary  pleasure  to  licentious  in- 
dulgence— and  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  and  ennobling  taste  to 
mere  sensuous  weakness  and  fashionable  frivohty. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Mercantile  Library  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  reason  of  a  crnsliin*^:  indebted- 
ness, this  appeal  presented  itnelf  with  renewed  forne.  In 
tlie  elTorts  to  rescue  the  institution  from  itstinaneial  dif- 
ficulties^ Mi\  Swain^  who  was  still  its  President^  took 
an  active  part,  devoting!;  valuable  time  to  the  su1>ject,  and 
originating  ninnerons  practical  suggestiims  to  that  end. 

In  New  York  lie  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and 
paris]iioner  of  the  Rev.  Dv,  Bellows,  and  joining  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  on  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco, 
he  at  once  became  iulhiential  as  an  executive  mend>er, 
and  was  soon  after  elected  l^residcnt  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees^  an  office  whicii  lie  contiuued  to  hohl  for  ten 
years.  While  he  was  filling  this  position,  it  became 
necessary  in  1859  to  select  a  new  pastor  for  the  Society. 
Mr.  Swaiii  at  once  phiced  him.self  in  communication  with 
tJie  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  then  in  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Hollis  street  church  in  Boston,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  JFr.  King  consented  to  transfer  his  labors  and  in- 
fluence to  the  Pacific  coast  A  portion  of  this  corre- 
fipoudenee  appears  in  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Swain 
before  the  Soeiety  in  ]8fi4,  and  published  l>y  request.  It 
forms  a  most  interesting  ehapter  in  the  life  of  the  eminent 
divine,  a  few  days  after  whose  death,  and  in  whose  mem- 
ory it  was  delivered;  and  in  its  style  and  matter,  the 
affecting  and  beautiful  tribute  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
oratorical  powers^  as  well  as  the  liberal  Christian  spirit 
of  ilr.  Swain.  In  the  spring  of  1800,  ilr.  King  arrived, 
and  from  that  time  until  March,  1864^  the  date  of  his 
decease,  he  found  in  Mr.  S^vaiu  his  wisest  and  closest  ad- 
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viser  and  friend.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  landing 
in  San  Francisco,  the  two  were  almost  inseparable,  and 
this  intimate  companionship  may  be  said  to  have  imbued 
our  subject  with  liis  highest  aspirations  and  worthiest 
aims  in  life.  The  sketch  of  that  great  man  elsewhere  in 
these  pages,  renders  unnecessary  any  further  allusion  to 
this  particular  point.  Truly  fortunate  was  the  advent  of 
Mr.  King  in  San  Francisco,  not  only  for  the  church  which 
he  raised  out  of  bankruptcy  by  the  magic  of  his  genius, 
but  for  the  State  and  the  country;  for  to  the  splendor  of 
his  eloquence  is  largely  owing  the  sentiment  which  sayed 
California  from  the  vortex  of  secession  and  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  Since  his  arrival  in  California,  Mr.  S^vain 
has  seen  the  aflairs  of  the  Unitarian  Society  changed  from 
the  most  deplorable  financial  aspect  to  one  of  flourishing 
prosperity — a  result  traceable  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
own  pruci(»nt  management  and  unwearied  efforts.  About 
the  time  of  his  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  pews  rented  for  a  premium  of  $24,750 
above  the  annual  assessments,  amounting  to  $12,000; 
enabling  the  society  to  wipe  out  entirely  tlie  debt  of  the 
church,  whicli  had  lingered  along  from  the  time  the  new 
edifice  hiul  received  the  shock  of  its  illustrious  builders 
decease  two  months  after  it  was  consecrated.  Mr.  Swain 
resigned  only  when  the  society  was  free  from  debt. 

Although  frecpiently  solicited  to  serve  in  a  public 
capacity,  having  l)een  several  times  applied  to  by  nomi- 
nating convent i(ms  to  become  a  candidate  for  Senate  and 
Assembly,  he  invariably  refused.  While  claiming  to  be 
an  ardent  and  original  Republican,  he  shrunk  from  con- 
tact with  the  coarser  machinery  of  politics,  preferring  the 
dignity  of  his  own  calling  as  a  merchant  and  his  books, 
to  active  ])articipation  for  personal  ends  in  a  political 
?  canvass.  Early  in  18G3,  he  was  appointed,  without  solici- 
'  tation,  and  as  we  believe  without  his  knowledge,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Following  the  rule  that  had  invariably  guided  him 
hitluTto,  he  hesitated  before  accepting,  but  finally  j'ielded 
at  the  request  of  many  citizens  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
ilint.     Tlie  complimentary  manner  in  which  the  oflSce 
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was  tendered  by  President  Lincoln,  would  scarcely  have 
justified  a  refusal. 

The  offiee  upon  which  Mr.  Swain  now  entered  has  of 
lato  years  come  to  be  regarded  as  more  strongly  identiHed 
with  tlie  interests  of  California  than  any  other  in  the  gift 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  lias  Ijeeri  a  ix4hibh*  l)aiik 
of  deposit  for  the  niinerj  with  a  capital  of  thousands-  of 
niillirni«  behind  it  for  seeurityj  and  to  some  extent  the 
reguhitor  of  linance  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  position 
was  no  sinecure,  The  Mint  is  a  hard-working  mill^  with 
the  glare  and  heat  of  a  chemist's  laboratory.  It  hiis  never 
been  a  stepping-stone  to  politieal  preferment;  it  lias  never 
been  a  school  for  Senators  or  Congressmen.  It  requires 
skilled  labor  and  scientific  attiunnient.  The  amount  of 
work  done  within  its  walls  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  since  its  creation  in  1854  not  lar  from  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars^  or  more  than  half  the  sum  coined 
by  the  Philadclidiia  Mint  since  1793^  has  been  struck  from 
its  presses.  Mr.  Swain's  management  of  the  vast  funds 
placed  in  !iis  charge,  merits  a  much  more  lengthy  and 
detailed  deseriptii>n  than  etm  bo  here  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  manipulation  of  the  jirecious  metals,  the 
GoverniJient  supposes  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
natural  loss  ur  wastage^  and  accordingly  a  large  allowance 
is  given  by  law  to  the  officers  of  the  Mint  for  that  purpose. 
Although  in  some  years,  under  a  previous  administration^ 
this  allowance  had  not  only  been  exhausted  lait  largely- 
exceeded,  under  that  of  Mr.  Swain  the  loss  in  no  year 
was  ever  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars,  showing  the 
nation  an  instance  in  Avliicb  u  great  pul)lic  trust  was 
conducted  as  honestly  and  thoroughly  as  any  private 
business.  It  has  Ijeen  said  of  Mr.  Swain,  that  '*  tie  has 
succeerled  in  accomplisliing  what  few  men  ever  accomplish 
— administering  a  department  of  the  government  service 
80  as  to  disarm  party  animosity^  and  leave  no  place  for 
criticism  to  liang  a  complaint  upon.^'  In  assuming  control, 
he  resolved  to  be  uninfluenced  by  cliques,  combinations, 
or  parties.  Of  course,  tremendous  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  for  places,  but  office  brokers  and  office  hunters 
soon  learned  that  the  new  Superintendent  could  not  be 
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used  as  a  tool.  While  demanding  that  the  employes 
should  be  unconditionally  loyal  to  the  Government,  in- 
tegrity, capacity,  and  faithfulness,  were  the  chief  requis- 
ites. The  Mint  was  a  branch  of  the  Government  espe- 
cially requiring  the  public  confidence,  and  he  steadily 
refused  to  permit  it  to  be  prostituted  to  political  ends ; 
and  this  course  met  the  entire  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  of  several  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  The  re- 
markable success  of  Mr.  Swain  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  for  six  years,  we  think,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed  to  this  policy. 

After  holding  the  position  for  about  two  years,  con- 
sulting rather  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations  than  the 
notoriety  of  public  station,  he  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  Superintendency.  It  may  be  that  tliis  course 
partly  grew  out  of  an  honest  indignation  in  his  own 
breast  at  the  persistent  misrepresentations  by  persons 
anxious  to  supplant  him,  to  meet  which  Mr.  Swain,  with 
becoming  dignity  and  conscious  rectitude,  would  not 
descend  to  a  contradiction.  The  letter  was  sent  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  many  friends  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. His  popularity  and  tlie  estimation  in  which  his 
services  were  held  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  his  resignation  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  at  Wasliington,  a  paper,  signed  by  all 
the  bankers  and  many  of  the  leading  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  was  presented  to  him,  requesting  that  he 
withdraw  the  document,  and  a  dispatch  from  the  same 
gentlemen  in  reference  to  the  matter  was  also  sent  to 
Secretary  McCulloch.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  this 
dispatcli  was  crossed  on  the  wires  by  one  from  the  Sec- 
retary himself  preferring  the  same  request  to  Mr.  Swain. 
Thus  urged,  he  consented  to  retain  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Mint,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1869 — his  administratien  of  its  affairs  compelling 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Department,  while 
the  character  and  unimpeachable  integrity  of  the  Super- 
intendent was  made  the  theme  for  special  encomium  on 
the  floors  of  Congress. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Swain  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  con- 
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junction  with  other  philanthropic  gentlemen,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Benevolent  Assoeiation.  wliich  patterns  after  a 
like  society  in  New  York  known  as  the  "Mssoeiation  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor."  Of  this  institu- 
tion Mr.  Swain  has  been  the  President  from  the  date  of 
its  organization.  At  its  first  anniversary  meeting  in 
May,  1800,  in  an  address  to  the  members,  he  gave  a 
gi'aphic  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  Society's  useful- 
ness and  charities  during  the  year  then  just  ended.  Mr. 
Swain  said: 

It  is  not  permitted  to  the  tnistees  to  relat^G  in  detail  the  facts  that 
have  been  gathered  bearing  on  the  extent  and  natm-e  of  indigfenca 
and  Bufieriug-  in  our  city,  because  a  proper  re^^ard  for  the  peculiar 
senadtivenesH  of  the  poor  has  imposed  upon  tbem  tlie  obhgfation  of 
secrecy.  But  if  I  could  divulge  a  tithe  of  the  information  wliich 
we  have  piined — if  I  could  tell  of  the  poverty  and  despair  that  is 
aurtui'edin  our  very  midst — of  the  MquaHd  destitution  prevailing  here 
—which  exists  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  abodes  of  wealth  und 
splendor — if  I  could  malce  known  to  the  generous-minded  people  of 
this  city  how,  tbroujt^h  the  gentle  lieneficenee  of  this  society,  which 
is  but  the  wise  coiiceutmtion  of  the  individual  clmritieH  of  tlie  mem- 
bers, anguish  haa  been  assuaged,  likediiig  hearta  cured,  widowed 
mothers  assisted  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  hungry  little  children  fed, 
and  their  delicate,  naked  bodies  clothed  against  the  wet  and  cold; 
if  I  could  relate  a  sman  portion  of  the  tales  of  wretchedness  and 
vroe  that  have  been  whispered  into  the  ears  of  the  officei'H— tales  of 
disappointed  ambition,  buned  hopes  and  ex|>ectations,  blusted  for- 
tunes, unexpected  penury  and  discouraged  hearts;  and  if  I  could 
paint  a  pictiire  of  the  army  of  houseless,  homeless,  hungry,  shiver- 
ing, dejected,  soiTOw-stricken  people  whose  sufferings  they  have  re- 
lieyed,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  raised  from  the  slough  of  des- 
pond beyond  the  necessity  of  further  aid— if  I  could  [^resent  such 
pictures  as  these  to  the  full  gaze  of  a  kind,  indulgent  pubhc — pietuies 
which  have  had  their  reality  in  the  expenence  of  this  Associatiou— I 
am  sui'e  that  parents  who  remembered  their  children,  men  who  have 
wives,  womeu  who  have  husbands  upon  whom,  perhaps  in  this 
capricious  age,  fortune  may  one  day  frown — I  am  sure  that  such 
woidd  never  allow  this  Society  to  want  for  funds.  For  its  scope  is 
broad  and  catholic.  It  extends  the  hand  of  charity  to  alL  It  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  color  or  race.  Whether  the  applicant  lie  Jew 
or  Gentile,  Greek  or  RomaUj  American  or  foreign,  black  or  white, 
young  or  old,  Protestiint  or  Cathohc— whatever  the  sex,  whatever 
the  sect,  wiiatever  tlie  skin,  so  lon*^^  as  it  is  a  being  bearing  the 
impress  of  huroanity  and  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the  case  re- 
ceives immediate  attention  according  to  its  nature  and  exigency. 
Nor  does  it  supersede  existing  charities,  but  it  co<ipera tea  with  them, 
and  BO  far  as  is  practicable,  makes  them  the  more  available  to  those 
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for  whom  they  are  designed.  The  work  which  it  performs  is  varions. 
Some  are  furnished  with  food,  some  with  fuel,  some  with  clothing. 
Some  are  assisted  in  the  payment  of  rents,  who  would  otherwise  with 
their  children  be  turned  houseless  into  the  streets.  Some  are  as- 
sisted to  employment;  some  furnished  with  the  means  to  reach 
distant  relations,  who  will  care  for  them;  and  in  one  instance,  to 
illustrate  the  scope  and  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  this 
Society,  a  beneficiary — a  very  excellent  woman — ^was  provided  with 
a  worthy  husband,  with  whom  she  is  now  living  happily. 

To  many  public  charities  during  the  last  ten  years, 
Mr,  Swain  has  been  a  contributor,  and  of  several  to  this 
day  an  active  working  member,  devoting  time,  money, 
and  labor  to  alleviating  the  necessities  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  At  the  Southern  Relief  Meeting  held  in 
April,  1867,  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  one  of  the  officers, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  by  word  and  action  in  for- 
warding the  object  of  the  assemblage;  during  the  war, 
he  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commit- 
tee; for  many  years  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society; 
is  Treasurer  of  the  San  Francisco  Lying-in  Asylum  and 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  an  officer  in  several  other  chari- 
table institutions  that  need  not  be  mentioned.  In  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Swain  has  been  a  constant  participant 
for  many  years,  and  from  its  earliest  da3's  has  been  Vice 
President  or  a  Trustee  of  the  institution.  The  records 
are  replete  with  the  results  of  his  practical  suggestions 
on  commercial  subjects.  His  especial  pride  in  life  is  his 
mercantile  education.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  in  July,  18G7,  being  introduced  in  his 
official  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  he  said 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length : 

But  I  am  not  ovei-plcased,  Mr.  President,  with  the  association  into 
which  you  have  brought  me.  It  is  not  as  a  public  officer  that  I 
desire  to  be  known.  Creditable  as  it  may  appear  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  the  Government,  I  regard  the  vocation  of 
the  merchant  in  the  broadest  and  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation 
of  that  word  as  the  most  important  of  all.  In  the  one  case,  the 
accident  of  position  or  office  may  give  a  factitious  importance  to  the 
individual,  to  which  he  may  not  be  entitled.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant,  his  influence,  his  power,  his  importance,  are  not  reflected, 
are  not  derived,  are  not  uncertain.     They  spring  out  of  the  depths 
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of  his  own  nature,  and  no  external  Buirotindrng^a  can  raise  liim  to  a 
place  liiglier  tlian  tbat  to  whidi  iiii^  own  genius  may  lift  liim,  I 
claim  to  rank  as  a  merchant;  as  a  merchant  I  believe  I  hold  a  pohlic 
oflSce.  I  dttsiro  no  px'ouder  honor  than  to  hold  humble  rank  wdth 
men  who  have  bo  distinguished  their  class.  I  rG|:«-arii  honorable 
distinction  as  a  merchant  tn  infinitely  mure  valiial*le  than  I  do  the 
hi^'liest  •:,dor^^  that  can  como  from  any  office  in  the  jifift  of  iicople  or 
President.  Whose  name  stands  hi;::;her  in  the  f:ttalo;jfue  of  merchants, 
higher  in  the  ruO  of  fame,  higher  in  the  annals  *jf  history,  than  that 
of  G<^orge  Peabofly?  What  office  in  the  f^ift  of  Prince,  Potentate,  or 
President,  can  confer  such  distinction  as  has  been  earned  by  this 
simple,  unpretending  merchaut  and  banker?  Indeed,  doe^*  not  his 
name  shine  out  more  gluwiuglj  tJian  that  of  any  Prince  or  President 
himself  ?  And  this,  not  beeause  he  has  become  jtossessed  of  huge 
weidth,  but  because  his  mind  has  been  disciplined  while  accumu- 
lating that  wealth,  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
should  be  aj>]>lied,  which  so  few  understand.  Such  men,  too,  were 
Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  and  Peter  Cooper,  now 
hving,  and  a  host  of  othei*s, 

Mr.  Hwain  not  only  possesses  tlio  faculty  of  express- 
ing liimself  readily  and  neatly  mi  public  occasions,  but 
lie  is  also  peculiarly  happy  in  the  conipoe^ition  of  ad- 
dresses^ while  Ids  pen  has  frequent ly  been  engaged  in 
contributions  to  the  press,  both  by  editorials  and  com- 
numications.  on  a  variety  fjf  ^subjects,  Init  usually  in  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  pressing  public  interest.  His  style 
IS  compact  and  logical^  and  when  occasion  seems  to  re- 
quire it,  men  and  measures  are  handled  with  a  force  and 
directness  that  h_*aves  nothing  to  be  ird'erred. 

In  retiring  from  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of 
office,  he  gkiilly  resumed  liis  place  as  a  private  citizen^ 
enalding  him  to  jmrsue  his  regular  mercantih!  Imsiness, 
which,  however,  he  had  never  abandoned  during  his  super- 
inteiKhncy  of  tlio  Mint.  The  office  came  to  bini  unsr>ugbt, 
and  he  left  it  wilbout  regret,  ^atislied  to  know  that  the 
department  over  which  he  had  presided  for  so  many  years, 
continually  cnjo\'ed  the  conlldence  of  the  peo|)le  and  of 
the  (jr(*vernment,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he 
established  many  valuable  precedents  whit/h  no  successor 
can  set  aside,  and  that  during  liis  official  career  not  a 
word  w^as  wliispcred  even  anmng  his  political  enemies 
against  the  upright  management  of  an  institution  which 
sends  forth  two-thirds  of  the   coinage  of  the  country. 
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Notwithstanding  that  he  has  figured  conspicuously  as  a 
man  of  affairs — ^as  a  public  man — ^those  who  know  him 
intimately  are  aware  that  he  does  not  court  prominence 
or  notoriety — has  no  ambition  to  be  a  leader.  If  he  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  public  matters,  it  was  with  the 
consciousness  that  duty  demanded  the  consecration  of 
time  and  influence  to  useful  objects,  and  the  building  up 
of  a  purer  and  more  elevated  tone  of  society,  while  his 
own  impulses  leaned  to  the  studious  seclusion  of  his  lib- 
rary or  the  quiet  of  his  legitimate  calling.  Together 
with  a  strict  fidelity  to  every  engagement,  and  unclouded 
clearness  and  accuracy  in  business,  he  has  a  cheerful, 
elastic,  ingenuous  manner  that  invites  confidence,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  a  kindly,  sympathetic  nature.  Still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Swain  has  been  fortunate  in  retain- 
ing, through  many  years,  all  his  valuable  early  friendships, 
while  the  range  of  his  commercial  connections  has  widely  * 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 


FREDERICK  F.  LOW. 


^Y  )VlLLlAM  y.    JVeLI-S 


THE  appointment  of  Governor  Low  as  United  States 
Minister  to  China,  white  regarded  as  a  fitting  recog- 
nition of  his  services  in  tlie  several  hononihle  stations  lie 
has  occu[iie4  under  the  Federal  and  State  G^ivernments, 
was  particularly  pleasing  to  Califoniians — not  only  his 
intimate  friends,  but  the  community  at  large.  The  in- 
creasing iniijortance  of  California,  and  its  position  rela- 
tively to  China,  seem  especially  to  designate  that  State 
as  a  point  from  which  to  select  envoys  to  the  Asiatic 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific;  a  policy,  however, 
which  has  too  often  been  overlooked  by  adnunistrations 
previous  to  that  of  President  Grant,  But  Mr.  Low,  al- 
thougli  a  Californian  proper,  made  so  by  twenty  years* 
residence  in  the  land  of  gohi  lias  a  reputation  somewhat 
national  in  character,  having  tilled  the  offices  of  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  Member  of  Congress, 
both  during  periods  of  great  public  agitation,  and  when 
abilities  of  no  ordinary  kind  were  demanded;  and  the 
same  may  he  said  of  his  term  as  Governor  of  California. 
He  is  not  only  a  representative  Californian,  but  a  repre- 
pentative  Anuvrtcan,  and  is  endowed  with  those  qualities 
of  mind  whitdi  eminently  fit  him  for  a  leading  foreign 
mission.  In  view  of  the  international  questions  incident 
to  our  proxiinity  to  the  vast  pojjulations  across  the  Pacific, 
the  Chinese  Mission  rises  to  the  hrst  importance.  Our 
40 
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representative  to  that  ancient  Government  is  liable  to 
have  submitted  to  his  judgment,  subjects  involving  com- 
mercial and  maritime  issues  of  incalculable  weight.  A 
third  of  the  human  race  live  opposite  to  us;  and  these 
nervously  active  and  imitative  people  are  brought  by  the 
modern  appliances  of  steam  travel  nearer  to  the  factories 
of  the  North  and  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  than 
England  was  forty  years  ago,  when  European  labor 
reached  America  by  sailing  craft,  sometimes  occupying 
six  weeks  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  natural  anxiety 
which  all  feel  who  are  interested  in  our  relations  with 
China  was  relieved  upon  the  announcement  of  the  name 
of  the  new  Minister,  from  whose  good  sense,  tact,  and 
experience,  much  was  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Low  was  born  in  1828,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  his  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers. 
After  completing  an  acadeiAicrtl  education,  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston,  whence  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  the  height 
of  the  gold  excitement  on  the  first  trip  of  the  steamship 
Panarmi,  in  June  of  that  year.  Continuing  business  as 
a  merchant  in  San  Francisco  until  1854,  he  went  to 
Marysyille  in  the  following  year,  where  he  established  a 
banking  house,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  prosperous 
banker.  In  1801,  he  was  elected  to  the  thirty-seventh 
Congress,  and  repairing  to  Washington  took  an  active 
part  in  the  vital  issues  then  convulsing  the  nation.  The 
civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
Congressional  term  every  hour  was  big  with  events  in 
which  the  national  existence  was  at  stake  between  con- 
tendmg  armies.  The  record  of  Mr.  Low  finds  him  ever 
prompt,  energetic,  and  uncompromising  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  limits  of  our  sketch  will 
not  admit  of  more  than  this  condensed  allusion  to  his 
course  at  that  time,  familiar  as  it  is  to  the  general  reader 
for  its  unshaken  patriotism.  In  counsel  with  statesmen 
of  veteran  experience,  his  clearness  of  discernment  and 
fertility  of  resource  were  ever  apparent  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  spring  of 
1803,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Collector 
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«>f  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  siieeeediiig  Ira  P,  Rankin; 
and  liere^  as  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  ho  showed  an  apt- 
itude for  business,  and  a  quick  coinpreheosion  of  intricate 
revenue  questions,  that  comnninded  the  respect  of  the 
merchants  with  wlioni  he  came  in  contact.  Soon  after 
assuming  tlie  office  of  Cfdlector,  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  California^  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  December, 
1803,  serving  tlie  foil  term  of  four  years,  when,  in  18G7, 
he  returned  to  private  life. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Low,  We 
l>elieve  it  will  be  universally  conceded  that  we  have  in 
no  respect  overestimated  Ins  services  or  abilities.  During 
the  hirger  portion  of  his  term  as  Governor  the  civil  war 
was  raging,  and  his  activity  in  holduig  California  true  to 
the  Union  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  people  of  this  coast*  He  devoted  liimself  to  the 
finances  of  the  State,  and  by  his  prudence,  sagacity,  and 
business  intelligence,  cleared  olT  the  floating  debt,  amount- 
ing to  something  like  $1,000,000,  and  placed  the  State 
Treasury  on  a  cash  basis.  His  administration  was  dis* 
tiuguished  for  unllinching  opposition  to  all  special  and 
local  bills,  and  a  determined  enmity  to  such  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  squander  the  fumls  of  the  State  for  tlie  benefit 
of  individuals.  His  veto  of  several  bills  granting  aid  to 
raih^twds,  and  for  other  similar  schemes,  gave  him  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  the  people.  His  inaugural  and 
messiiges,  terse,  vigorous  and  practical,  were  generally*ad- 
mired  as  hicid  expositions  of  the  state  of  public  Jidairs, 
for  the  cleiir  comprehension  of  whieh^  his  experience  as 
merchant,  banker,  and  legislator  had  given  him  peculiar 
advantages.  He  declined  a  renomination  in  1867,  which, 
in  the  hmguage  of  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  niistake  of  his  life,  and  a  great  mistake  for 
his  party.  The  apimintment  of  Minister  to  Clnna  was 
tendered  to  him  by  President  Grant  without  solicitation, 
and  his  acceptance  of  that  nnportant  and  delicate  mission 
was  more  in  fleference  to  the  Avishes  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Pacific  const  than  to  his  own  inclination. 
He  has  naturally  given  considerable  attention  to  the  various 
dillieult  questions  accompanying  our  increased  intimacy 
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with  China — ^perhaps  more  than  most  men  not  directly 
interested  in  them.  His  predecessors  to  China  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  been  Caleb  Cushing,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  Mr.  Parker,  Robert  MeLane,  William  B.  Reed, 
Anson  Burlingame,  and  J.  Ross  Browne.  Mr.  Low,  albeit 
he  has  done  his  State  service  in  various  responsible  posi- 
tions, is  still  a  young  man,  and  the  future  may  yet  be  bur- 
thened  with  his  honors.  Next  to  his  clear-headed  insight 
into  involved  questions,  and  abilities  as  a  negotiator, 
perhaps  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  success  in  life  may 
be  found  in  his  amiability  and  urbanity,  which  are  appre- 
ciated by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  which  draw  men 
towards  him  almost  w^ithout  an  effort  on  his  part. 

As  a  public  speaker,  he  exemplifies  the  unpretending 
directness  of  his  character,  seldom  aspiring  to  flights  of 
eloquence,  always  sensible  and  to  the  point,  ready  in 
language  and  appropriate  in  style.  At  the  dinner  given 
in  San  Francisco  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the 
line  of  steamers  between  that  port  and  China,  in  January, 
1807,  Mr.  Low,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  concluded 
as  foUows  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  China: 

Until  witliin  a  few  years,  China  has  been  to  us  a  sealed  book, 
practically,  and  even  now  wo  are  permitted  to  examine  only  the  out- 
side and  the  title-pa^e ;  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  Commodore 
Perry  anchored  his  tieet  in  front  of  Japan,  and  gave  the  Tycoon  the 
option  of  openinf*  his  outside  door,  or  having  it  battered  down  with 
Riiells  made  of  American  iron.  Who  can  foretell  all  the  results  of 
intimate  commercial  relations  with  these  countries  during  the  next 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years?  China,  with  an  area  of  5,000,000  square 
miles,  a  coast  lino  of  3,350  miles,  and  containing  a  poj^ulation  of 
410,000,000  people,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  world,  thrown 
open  to  unrestricted  intercourse  with,  and  the  indomitable .  energy 
of  the  American  people,  what  mutual  advantages  may  not  be  expected 
to  flow  from  it?  The  ruling  powers  in  China  will  learn  that  free 
intercourse  will  be  of  advantage  to  them;  that  they  can  increase  their 
imi)ort«  of  merchandise  with  profit,  and  dispense  with  the  large 
amounts  of  precious  metals  which  are  annually  received  in  payment 
of  exi>orts,  and  hoarded.  And  while  the  Chinese  are  receiving  these 
valuable  lessons,  may  not  our  magnates  in  finance  leai*n  that  the  true 
remedy  for  the  unsettled  state  of  our  financial  affairs  is  to  be  found 
in  securing  a  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  in  acts  of  Congress  making  the  selling  of  gold  a  mis- 
demeanor?   We  must  learn  to  treat  the  Chinese  who  come  to  live 
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among  us  decentlj,  and  not  oppress  them  by  unfriendly  legislation, 
nor  allow  them  to  be  abused,  robbed,  and  murdered,  wiUiout  extend- 
ing to  them  any  adequate  remedy.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
strength  of  mind  and  muscle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  will 
win  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  with  any  people,  without  the  aid 
of  unequal  and  oppressive  laws;  and  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  take 
his  chances  on  equal  terms  with  his  opponents  is  a  coward,  and  un- 
worthy the  name  of  an  American.  Were  I  to  sum  up  the  whole 
duty  imposed  upon  us,  I  should  say  let  us  be  honest,  industrious, 
and  frugal;  be  persevering  and  progressive,  and  remember  Ealeigh's 
maxim,  that,  "Whoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade  of 
the  world;  and  whoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands 
the  riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world  itself." 


It: 


ANTONIO  MARU  PICO.* 


THE  little  of  romance  Ihat  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Califoniia  is  connected  with  the  days  prior  to 
American  intrusion,  when  the  scattered  missions  and 
pre8idii),s  held  tlie  aborigines  in  bodily  and  spiritual  tlirall, 
and  a  few  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest lorded  it  over  broad  leagues  of  territory,  and  main- 
tainetl  an  estate  of  patriarchal  independence.  Afterwards 
came  the  coarse Jjrutal  days  of  the  gold-digger;  nor  have 
we  in  our  history  any  other  epoch  to  which  we  can  look 
back  with  something  of  that  romantic  feeling  which  clings 
around  the  older  days  of  chivalry  in  tlie  lives  of  older 
countries,  except  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  rule.  One  of 
the  few  remaining  lives  which  connected  us,  as  by  a  pal- 
pable linky  with  the  past,  was  tliat  of  Antonio  Maria 
Pico.  Like  the  Castros,  Vallejos,  and  other  familiar 
Spanish  names,  that  of  Pico  is  united  witli  the  early 
history  of  tlic  Californias.  Don  Antonio  Maria  w^as  born 
at  Monterey,  California,  in  1808,  wdien  nur  own  nation  had 
barely  attained  its  majority,  wdiilc  our  revolutionary 
fathers  still  directed  the  career  of  the  Republic ;  when  the 
Regent  held  a  brilliant  court  at  St.  James',  and  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  American  colonics  of  S^pain  as- 
serted their  independence.  Then  tlie  Californias  were  to 
the  world  at  large  as  much  tenu  inroffuita  as  tlie  shores  of 
Tanganyika  are  to  us  to-day*  Their  very  name  savored 
of  the  age  of  fable.     It  seems  now  almost  w^onderful  that 

*  For  explanatory  Dote,  sec  Preface, 
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the  changes  of  these  sixty  years — ^the  growth  of  one  great 
nation  from  feeble  infancy  to  vigorous  maturity,  the 
decadence  of  others,  the  overthrow  of  monarchies,  the  ex- 
tinction of  dynasties — should  have  transpired  within  the 
span  of  one  human  life ;  and  yet  they  were  all  crowded 
within  the  experience  and  ken  of  Seiior  Pico.  The  same 
thought  might  be  expressed  upon  the  death  of  any  man 
of  equal  age,  but  they  are  not  so  naturally  suggested  as 
in  the  case  of  this  old  Califomian,  whose  own  youth 
reaching  back  to  the  romantic  period  of  our  history, 
naturally  connects  itself  with  the  contemporaneous  scenes 
which  have  been  enacting  in  the  world's  greater  drama. 

When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  Pico  was  called  from 
his  home  at  Monterey  to  San  Juan  Capistrano,  by  Padre 
Ramon,  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  business  of  that 
Mission.  He  afterwards  removed  to  San  Jose,  where  he 
held  for  many  years  the  office  of  Alcalde;  while  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  position,  he  induced  the 
people  of  San  Jos6  to  commence  the  erection  of  the  old 
Mission  Church. 

He  was  residing  at  that  place,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
liolding  office  under  the  Mexican  Government,  when  the 
Americans  under  Fremont  broke  over  the  mountains  and 
on  to  the  plainvS  of  California,  and  the  Federal  Navy  scoured 
the  coast  and  seized  the  ports  of  California.  Pico  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Mexican  service,  but  was  unable,  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  the  equipments  at  his  command, 
to  successfully  oppose  the  progress  of  the  American  troops. 
The  Mexican  forces  retreated  towards  Los  Angeles,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  war  in  California  was  closed  by  capitulation 
and  a  surrender  to  the  United  States.  Col.  Pico  soon 
came  to  appreciate  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  American 
soldiers,  and  formed  that  strong  attachment  for  Gen. 
Fremont  which  he  ever  afterwards  manifested. 

Upon  the  calling  of  the  Convention  at  Monterey  to 
form  the  Constitution  of  California,  in  1849,  Col  Pico  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  Santa  Clara  county,  and  took  his 
seat  in  tliat  body,  and  was  a  useful  member  in  its  delibera* 
tions:  was  appointed  Prefect  by  Gov.  Burnett,  and  in  1850 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from 
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Santa  Clara  couuty.  In  1856,  upon  tho  organization  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  tlie  noinination  of  CoL  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency,  CoL  Pico  united  witli  lliat  party,  and 
did  much  to  secure  tho  California  Spaiiisli  vote  to  the 
support  of  the  Republican  ticket.  On  tlie  lirt^t  nomina- 
tion of  Jlr.  Lincohi  for  the  Presidency,  the  California 
Republican  State  Convention  selected  CoL  Pico  as  one 
of  the  Rejiubliean  candidates  for  Presidential  Elector,  to 
which  office  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  sub- 
sequent election,  Mr.  Lincoln^  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  appointed  Mr.  Pico  Receiver  of  publie 
moneys  at  the  land  office  in  Los  Angeles;  but  as  the 
duties  of  tho  office  required  him  to  be  much  absent  from 
his  family,  he  soon  resigned  it. 

CoL  Pico  died  at  his  residence  at  San  Jos<3  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  23d,  1869.  Four  months  thereafter,  his 
mother  died  at  Castroville— having  attained  the  great  age 
of  ninety-eight  years.  The  old  lady  left  more  than  a 
bundred  descendants  and  probably  a  thousand  relatives  to 
mourn  her  death. 

Like  so  many  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  Seiior 
Pico  was  physically  an  extrenioly  handsome  man.  Of 
commanding  presence  and  courtly  address,  he  impressed 
the  stranger  as  one  of  the  finest  samples  of  that  noble 
Spanish  type  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  rare.  Upon 
the  more  intimate  acquaintance  which  was  enjoyed  with 
his  generous  hospitalities,  one  was  impressed  by  the 
goodness  of  heart,  sinqdicity  of  diameter,  fine  sense  of 
honor^  and  that  sweetness  of  disposition  whicli  is  the  per- 
fection of  manliness,  rather  than  by  the  dignity  of  exterior 
which  first  connnanded  attention.  These  very  virtues  and 
excellences  in  Seuor  Pico  contributed  to  cast  a  shadow 
aver  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  In  the  early  American 
days,  by  abuse  of  his  confidence  and  betrayal  of  his  [ 
trustfulness,  he  was  stripped  of  his  princely  possessions,  [ 
and  was  subjected  thereafter  to  feel  the  mortifications  and 
bitterness  of  one  who  had  been  despoiled  thrt^ugh  the 
means  of  all  which  he  knew  to  be  best  and  nol)lest  in  his 
being.  He  held  aloof,  as  far  as  his  strong  human  feelings 
and  nature  would  permit,  from  ilmericanSj  to  whom  Iiis 
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misfortunes  were  due,  never  learning  their  language  nor 
associating  upon  a  basis  of  intimacy  save  with  a  proved 
and  chosen  few.  Although  he  opposed  them  patriotically 
upon  their  invasion  of  his  country,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  prominent  and  influential  Califomians  to  come  forward, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
to  accommodate  himself  and  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
looked  to  him  for  example  and  counsel,  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  It  is  believed  that  his  many  troubles  aggra- 
vated the  heart  disease  to  which  he  finally  succumbed. 
He  left  a  reputation  unsullied,  a  name  which  has  been 
honored  in  his  life,  a  wide  circle  of  deeply  attached 
friends,  nor — as  we  believe — an  enemy  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  STEWART. 


M- 


rEWART  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
3  year  1827.  lie  is  the  oldest  son  of  a  niiraerouB 
faniily  of  hrotliers  and  sisters.  Ilis  parents  are  native- 
born  AmericanSj  of  remote  English  or  Scotch  ancestry. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  his  fatlier  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer from  the  State  of  New  York,  serving  during  a  pCFr- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  until  lionorably  discharged.  He  is 
now  a  pensioner  of  the  government,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  faculties  still  uuinqiaii^ed  by  the  ravages  of  tirue. 

In  early  youth,  Mr.  Stewart  worked  u[*on  bis  father  s 
farm,  his  ordinary  avocations  .md  every-day  life  l)eing 
little  dilTereiit  from  that  of  otlier  boys  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. An  ardent  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  one  of  his  leading  characteristics,  and  for 
the  acciunplishment  of  this  end,  all  his  spare  time  was 
employed  in  the  study  of  such  books  as  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home. 

After  passing  througli  the  usual  routine  of  work  and 
study,  (at  a  time  when  public  schools  were  neither  so 
numerous  or  so  thorough  as  now)  Mr.  Stewart,  by  com- 
bining his  own  earnings  with  judicious  pecuniary  assist- 
ance furnished  by  friends  who  took  an  interest  in  his 
progress,  was  enabled  to  enter  Yale  College  as  a  regular 
student.  At  this  seat  of  learning  he  remained  fur  about 
three  years,  managing  in  that  lime,  by  close  study,  to 
master  a  course  which  generally  occupied  a  longer  period. 
Mathematics  was  his  favorite  jmrsuit,  and  in  this  branch 
he  acquired  such  extraordinarv  ^^rnl5"tency  that  his  assist- 
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ance  was  required  in  the  preparation  of  a  mathematical 
work  upon  which  one  of  the  professors  was  at  that  time 
employed.  His  Alma  Mater  afterwards  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  degree,  in  recognition  of  his  early  dili- 
gence and  subsequent  eminence. 

When  Mr.  Stewart  left  Yale  College,  the  excitement 
concerning  gold  discoveries  in  California  was  at  its  height, 
and  he  caught  the  contagion.  After  making  a  few  neces- 
sary preparations,  he  started  for  California  in  1849,  ar- 
riving at  San  IVancisco  in  that  year,  in  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  those  measures  which  prepared  the  way  for 
an  admission  to  the  Union.  Mining  was  then  the  occu- 
pation to  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  were  de- 
voted, and  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Stewart  found  himself  at 
work  in  the  mines.  He  followed  this  pursuit  for  some 
years.  Then,  having  determined  to  study  law,  he  made 
application  to  Hon.  John  R.  McConnell,  then  in  the  full 
tide  of  a  lucrative  practice  at  Nevada  City,  Cal.  The 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the  young  man  was  a  sufficient 
earnest  of  that  unflinching  energy  and  close  application 
so  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  legal  studies. 
His  personal  appearance  at  the  time  of  this  application 
was  anything  but  prepossessing:  he  was  attired  in  buck- 
skin pants,  heavy  boots,  slouch  hat,  and  such  other  gar- 
ments as  generally  completed  a  miner's  costume;  but  this 
rough  exterior  could  not  conceal  that  native  hue  of  reso- 
lution which  animated  his  whole  appearance.  Arrange- 
ments, satisfactory  both  to  pupil  and  preceptor,  were 
made,  and  preparations  for  the  bar  were  commenced  im- 
mediately. These  were  carried  on  with  characteristic 
perseverance  for  the  space  of  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  applied  for  admission,  was  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  and  searching  examination,  was  declared  to  be 
qualified,  and  a  license  to  practice  granted  forthwith. 
Shortly  after  becoming  a  full-fledged  attorney,  he  was 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  without  *^  fear,  favor,  or  affection."  Though 
the  questions  that  came  before  this  petty  tribunal  were 
generally  unimportant,  they  were  always  decided  on 
principle ;  and  the  correctness  of  these  decisions  is  evi- 


dencod  froia  the  fact  that  they  were  rarely  reversed  on 
appeal. 

After  serving  one  term  as  a  Justice,  the  ambition  for 
more  exalted  liehls  uf  labor,  together  with  an  aptitude 
fur  business  which  had  already  been  exhibited,  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  partnership  between  Mr,  otewart  and 
his  old  preceptor.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  which 
this  partnership  lasted,  Mr,  McOonnell  held  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  being  at  one  time 
compelled  to  be  absentj  he  Beleetcd  his  partner  to  fill  his 
place  until  his  return. 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  important  criminal 
cases  before  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  8tate, 
and  for  the  |>reparation  of  sound  legal  opinions  ui>on 
mooted  constitutional  questions,  no  mean  order  of  ability 
is  required.  It  is  therefore  no  small  tribute  to  say  that 
he  performed  his  duties  in  a  manner  such  as  to  meet 
with  the  universal  approval  of  the  people,  and  to  add  in- 
creased lustre  to  a  rapidly  advancing  reputation.  At 
about  this  time,  Mr.  Stewart  was  married  to  the  third 
daughter  o(  Gov.  Ilenry  S.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  and 
shortly  iifter  this  event  the  jmrtnership  between  Mr, 
McConnell  and  himself  was  dissolved  by  regular  limita- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  Stewart  tlien  commenced  to  practice  for  himself. 
That  tliere  i^^  always  room  at  tlie  top  of  the  ladder  of 
fame,  however  much  its  approaches  may  be  crowded,  was 
with  Iiim  au  iii>i»reeiated  maxim,  and  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonderment  that  we  see  liim  disputing  the  place  for 
precedence  with  older  and  more  experienced  practition- 
ers. Force  of  will,  eelerity  of  action,  indomitable  per- 
severance, strict  integrity,  and  a  restless  energy  that 
could  ntn^er  be  quieted,  are  qualities  which  Mr.  Stewart 
possessed,  and  it  was  these  attrilnites  wliieli  enaldcd  him 
to  take  a  high  place  at  the  bar,  even  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career— a  place  which  he  always  maintained,  never 
losing  an  ineh  of  gr<jund  once  gained,  but  steadily  push- 
ing forward  towards  the  very  iVont  ranks  of  the  profes- 
Rion*  At  this  time  business  was  becoming  somewhat 
stagnant  at  Nevada  City;  many  important  mining  suits 
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had  been  settled ;  and  but  few  real  estate  cases  of  any 
magnitude  were  likely  to  arise  in  a  country  where  titles 
were  unclouded  and  local  resources  were  but  beginning 
to  be  developed.  Hence  a  better  location  was  to  be 
found,  and  Downieville,  Sierra  county,  was  the  chosen 
place.  A  removal  was  accordingly  effected  in  the  year 
1857. 

Here,  among  comparative  strangers,  the  struggle  for 
professional  advancement  and  its  unfailing  emoluments 
was  renewed  with  unabated  vigor.  Immediate  employ- 
ment on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  important  case, 
a  high  reputation  for  professional  skill,  and  a  leading 
position  at  what  was  then  a  very  able  bar,  are  indicative 
of  his  standing  at  this  time ;  but  Downieville  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  other  mining  towns,  and  settled  down  from  a 
state  of  undue  excitement  to  a  condition  of  comparative 
quietude :  it  was  no  longer  the  place  for  an  active,  enter- 
prising, and  rising  young  man. 

Fortunately  at  this  juncture  (1859)  the  discovery  of 
extensive  silver  mines  at  Washoe  afforded  just  the  op- 
portunity for  a  man  of  Stewart's  composition  to  reap 
riches  and  renown  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  It  did  not  take  long  to  decide  so  vital  a  question, 
and  a  second  removal  was  effected  with  commendable 
promptitude.  This  move  was  made  just  in  time  to  meet 
the  flood  of  immigration  which  shortly  after  began  to 
flow  towards  the  region  hitherto  regarded  as  a  mere 
barren  waste,  but  now  believed  to  teem  with  exhaustless 
mineral  wealth.  From  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
sprung  endless  litigation.  Disputed  boundaries,  priority 
of  locations,  non-compliance  with  legal  forms,  the  mutual 
rights  of  holders  of  adjacent  claims — these  and  kindred 
questions  were  the  fruitful  parents  of  numberless  law- 
suits. This  was  just  the  location  for  a  man  possessed  of 
great  fertility  of  resources  and  willing  to  encounter  any 
obstacles,  which  were  generally  surmounted  by  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  were  met.  Here  was  a  battle- 
field where  new  and  untried  expedients  were  more  likely 
to  eventuate  in  success  than  a  strict  compliance  with 
long  established  precedents ;  where  celerity  of  movement 
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was  of  more  efTect  than  regular  approaches;  where  Napo- 
leonic genius  lalsified  till  military  maxims.  There  were 
&w  precedents  for  infurmsition  of  lawyens  or  the  guidance 
"of  the  bench.  Some  of  the  questions  which  arose  were 
novel,  and  manyi)f  them  very  intricate.  Some  had  never 
before  arisen,  and  others  had  been  passed  over  without 
definite  decision.  There  was  no  reasoning  upon  such 
cases  from  analogy:  they  must  be  decided  each  upon  its 
own  individual  merits  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  arose.  Di(reren(!e  of  situation  led  to  conflicting  de- 
cisions.  From  chaos  must  be  educed  a  system  of  order; 
from  a  confused  mass  of  decisions,  evidence,  and  opinions, 
must  be  formed  a  steady  and  unvarying?  rule  of  law. 

It  is  no  ilattery  to  Mr.  Stewart,  still  less  is  it  an  in- 
justice to  his  compeers,  to  say  that  ho  contributed  as 
much  towards  this  result — towards  forming  a  correct 
sj^stem  of  jurisprudence  for  the  State  of  Xevada — ^as  any 
one  lawyer  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  An  ex- 
tensive practice  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  all 
important  points  which  arose.  The  '^  one  ledge  theory," 
a  mixture  of  law  and  geology^  was  a  proposition  ad- 
vanced l»y  him,  and  demoostrated  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Stewart  never  argued  a  case  without  preparation: 
by  conversing  with  witnesses,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  anthnritieSj  lie  mmlo  himself  familiar  with  every  issue 
which  couhi  by  possibility  arise,  so  as  never  to  be  taken 
at  a  disadvantage.  An  anecdote  related  by  Dr.  Merritt 
of  Oakland,  in  Mr,  Stewart's  presence,  is  illustrative  of 
his  character*  Tlie  Doctor  was  in  Virgiuia  City  attend- 
ing to  some  legal  matters,  and  was  recommended  to  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Stewart  befijre  commencing  suit.  The 
parties  were  introducerl,  whereupon  Mr.  Stewart  said, 
**Well,  Doctor,  state  your  case."  The  Doctor  then  com- 
inencerl,  but  liad  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted with  the  inquiry,  ''  Kave  you  a  witness  to  prove 
that  fact?''  An  atlirmative  answer,  and  the  Doctor  went 
on  with  the  statement,  but  was  fre<piently  interrupted 
during  the  course  of  his  narrative  with  the  same  inter- 
rogatory. At  length  the  conclusion  was  approaching, 
when  Dr.  Merritt  stated  a  fact  upon  the  proof  of  which 
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the  whole  case  hinged,  when  Stewart  again  asked,  "Have 
you  a  witness  to  prove  that  fact?"  "No."  ^^  Then  ym 
must  go  right  out  and  get  one^  This  anecdote,  although 
probably  overdrawn  as  to  the  mendacity  of  witnesses  or 
the  readiness  of  lawyers  to  use  perjured  testimony,  is  yet 
strikingly  illustrative  of  that  determination  never  to  go 
to  trial  with  the  risk  of  a  surprise,  and  consequent  dis- 
comfiture. 

When  a  case  was  ready  for  court  it  was  conducted 
towards  its  conclusion  with  the  same  assiduous  zeal  which 
marked  its  preparation.  Truth  was  drawn  from  the  lips 
of  an  unwilling  or  an  interested  witness,  more  by  force 
of  will  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  than 
by  subtle  rules  of  logic  or  a  confusing  mode  of  examina- 
tion. 

As  a  forensic  speaker,  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  man  of  marked 
ability.  He  argues  a  case  closely,  never  leaving  the  main 
point  for  the  sake  of  saying  a  fine  thing.  His  speeches, 
considered  merely  as  compositions,  are  not  calculated  to 
impress  one  with  the  ability  of  the  speaker.  They  are 
clear,  methodical,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  ornament, 
especially  that  of  a  meretricious  character,  but  yet  they 
are  forcible  and  convincing,  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing rather  than  to  the  imagination  of  his  auditors.  When 
occasion  requires  a  display  of  rhetorical  skill  or  oratorical 
powers,  his  speeches  differ  from  a  mere  juridical  argument. 
In  summing  up  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  we  may  truthfully 
say  that  he  is  an  eminent  one,  especially  in  that  depart- 
ment— mining  law — to  which  his  attention  has  been  most 
closely  directed. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  (1860,  '61,  '62)  he  was 
eminently  successful.  Business  poured  in  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  frequently  compelled 
to  refuse  important  suits.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had 
taken  but  little  part  in  politics,  preferring  the  pursuit  of 
a  practice  which  yielded  an  enormous  revenue,  and  a 
plenitude  of  renown.  But  a  lawyer  in  esse  is  a  politician 
in  posse;  good  lawyers  generally  expect  to  go  to  Congress; 
Stewart  was  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  yet  his  transposition 
from  the  bar  to  the  Senate  chamber  was  due  as  much  to 
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tho  desire  of  the  people  to  employ  tniined  iibility,  as  to 
his  owu  ambition  for  poUtlciil  prelVniient, 

For  the  reasons  before  enumerated,  lie  was  elected  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Xevada,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legiskiture  for  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  a  posi- 
tion tu  which  he  was  reelected  in  1809.  That  energy 
and  activity  whif4i  wins  for  its  possessor  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  advocates  in  a  mining  StatCj  is  duly  ap- 
preciated in  Congress,  where  industry  is  a  commodity 
valued  in  proportion  to  itt?  scarcity. 

Prior  to  the  war,  and  indeed  e\^er  since  Mr.  Stewart 
attaini^d  his  majority,  he  had  been  a  Democrat,  in  full 
affiliatittu  with  the  loaders  of  the  party,  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  its  leading  doctrines,  lie  voted  for  Breckin- 
ridge in  18  GO. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  when  all  chances  for  a 
peaceful  setilenient  had  vanished,  and  an  adjustmoit  of 
sectional  differences  could  only  be  eflected  tlirougli  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  Mr.  StcAvart  unhesiUitingly 
severed  his  connection  with  his  old  political  associates^ 
and  allied  his  fortunes  with  those  who  were  for  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war,  Nevada  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  during  the  days  w^hen  the  storm  of  war  raged 
fiercest;  when  the  cries  of  those  wdio  sought  for  peace 
were  drowned  in  the  general  uproar  for  war,  and  it  is  not 
strange,  tlierefore,  that  she  sent  men  whose  *'  vtiices  were 
for  war'  to  represent  her  in  the  national  councils.  Gov, 
Nye  and  ilr.  Stewart,  both  uncompromising  Union  men, 
were  elected  at  the  iirst  meeting,  and  were  both  retained 
for  a  second  term  of  office. 

Since  Senator  Stewart's  entrance  into  political  life,  his 
course  is  known  tu  the  whole  country.  Before  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  there  was  but  little  opportunity  for 
a  new-comer  Ui  display  his  abilities^  as  tlic  plan  of  ollcnsive 
operations  had  been  determined  upon,  and  was  undeviat- 
iugly  pursued.  With  the  close  of  the  contest^  affairs  were 
changed,  and  an  opijortunity  for  distinction  was  open,  such 
a3  is  seldom  oiTereiL  A  new  system  of  tactics  was  to  be 
followed;  the  relations  of  the  States  had  been  suspended, 
but  not  entirely  dissolved ;  to  heal  anhnosities  engendered 
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by  a  long  and  bloody  war;  to  reestablish  the  authority 
of  the  general  government,  without  unnecessary  harshness 
to  the  Southern  States;  to  restore  harmony  and  good 
feeling  between  the  two  sections  by  the  enactment  of 
enlightened  laws ;  to  fix  the  political  status  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes;  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  angry 
passions  witli  a  leaven  of  magnanimity,  required  qualities 
which  go  far  towards  forming  high-minded  statesmanship. 
At  this  conjuncture,  Senator  Stewart  oflFered  his  '*  Uni- 
versal Amnesty  and  Universal  Suffrage"  resolutions,  which 
he  vigorously  supported  with  his  voice  and  vote.     There 
can  be  little  question  but  that  if  those  resolutions  had 
been  adopted  the  vexed  question  would  have  been  speedily 
and  definitely  settled.     The  fate  of  these  resolutions  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.     At  this  period, 
Senator  Stewart  maintained  close  personal  relations  with 
President  Johnson,  and  gave  an  undivided  support  to  the 
leading  measures  of  his  administration.     Unfortunately 
for  the  whole  country,  a  humane  and  magnanimous  policy 
did  not  prevail,  and  harsher  measures  were  decided  upon. 
Senator  Stewart  was  elected  as  a  Republican  at  a  time 
when  sectional  hostility  was  at  its  height;  but  since  his 
entrance  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  had  not  advocated 
extreme  measures,  and  hence  could  not  in  strictness  be 
termed  a  ^^  Radical."    But  party  lines  were  closely  drawn, 
and  a  choice   must  be  made.     Senator  Stewart  readily 
gave  his  adherence  to  measures  introduced  by  Repub- 
licans, though  they  were  somewhat  in  conflict  with  former 
expressed  opinions.    This  partial  change  of  opinion  arose 
from  two  causes:  a  conviction  of  previous  error,  and  a 
belief  that  more  extreme  measures  were  necessary  for 
the  salutary  tf'eatment  of  the  reconstruction  question. 
He   has    since   given    his    undivided    support   to    those 
Congressional  enactments  known  as  the  ^'  Reconstruction 
Acts,"  commencing  with  the  *^  Civil  Rights  Bill,"  and 
ending,  for  the  present,  with  the  *'  Fifteenth  Amendment." 
Of  this  latter  document,  upon  which  has  been  exhausted 
the  language  of  panegyric  or  invective,  according  to  the 
political  tenets   of  the   commentators.  Senator  Stewart 
is,  we  believe,  the  author;  and  however  much  it  may  be 
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scried  us  a  |ml)lic  measiirej  no  one  can  fail  to  admire 
the  simplicity  of  a  document  which  accomplislios,  within 
the  compass  of  two  YumH^  a  purpose  whi«:*]i  !jas  been  ad- 

Keated  by  able  partizans  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
vernment.     It  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  original  aljoiitionists  and  emancipationists, 
Mr.  Stewart,  thougli  belV^re  kmiwii  as  a  moderate  lie- 
publican^  was  an  advocate  of  tlie  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson,  and  worked  and  voted  with  the  thirty-iive  senators 
^^o  declared  the  President  guilty  as  charged,     lie  was 
^pver  classed  as  one  of  those  whose  vote  was  in  the  h^ast 
degree  donl)tfnL     He  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  as- 
^^iates,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  of  his  ai)poiutmcnt 
^(on  the  ^*  Judiciary"  and  other  important  Congressional 
committees. 

But  whilst  devoting  so  much  time  to  national  aflalrs, 
he  has  not  neglected  matters  of  moment  to  the  people 
of  this  coast.     The  Pacific  railroad  has  at  all  times  re- 

Iived  a  large  share  of  his  attention,  and  he  has  con- 
ibuted  every  thing  in  his  power  to  tlie  completion  of 
L  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
ction  of  the  Union.  Other  lines  of  railroad  have  also 
derived  benefit  from  his  ellbrts,  for  it  is  but  recently  that 

ti  has  contributed  a  large  share  of  his  time  towards  the 
mpletiou  of  a  plan  for  a  railroad   through   the   San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Every  measure  having  for  its  object  the  development 
of  the  mining  regions,  lessening  the  hardship  of  the  in- 
habitantSj  or  contriljuting  to  their  greater  security  and 
comfortj  has  met  with  his  hearty  support.  The  estaldish- 
ment  of  complete  postal  facilities,  those  great  civilizers, 
has  been  an  oltject  of  especial  care.  He  was  an  early  and 
earnest  advocate  of  Chinese  inmiigi*ation. 

In  (^)ngress,  Mr.  Stewart  is  looked  upon  as  an  able 
and  etlicient  menil*er.     llis  speeches  are  marked  more  by 
Pfcrce  than  fire:  like  his  forensic  eflVjrts,  they  are  almost 
^itirely  (h.'void  of  ornament,   reaching  conclusions  less 
by  artificial  refinements  of  logic,  than  concise  arrange- 
ment, and  simple  brevity  of  statement. 

In  personal  appcarancCj  Senator  Stewart  is  rather  a 
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striking  looking  personage:  he  is  considerably  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  rather  stout,  without  being  inclined 
to  corpulency.  He  has  light  hair,  a  clear,  blue  eye,  and 
a  long,  flowing  beard.  He  is  just  approaching  middle 
age,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  vigorous  manhood. 
Socially,  Mr.  Stewart  is  pleasant  and  aflfable,  without  be- 
ing familiar;  dresses  plainly,  without  ostentation  or  show, 
holding  himself  aloof  from  no  one,  however  humble  his 
condition  may  be.  He  has  implicit  confidence  in  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  this  trait  has  more  than 
once  been  the  cause  of  unfriendly  impositions. 

Taking  success  as  a  criterion  of  merit — a  generally 
accepted  rule — ^we  can  safely  pronounce  Senator  Stewart 
a  great  man.  The  writer  of  this  hasty  sketch  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  but  a  slight  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  office  of  a  truthful  biographer  and  that  of  a 
mere  servile  adulator.  Looking  from  the  standpoint 
of  justice,  however,  and  free  from  political  or  personal 
bias,  he  has  endeavored  to  do  simple  justice  to  a  person- 
age with  whose  public  acts  the  people  are  already 
familiar. 


HUGH  P.  GALLAGHER. 
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REV.  Hugh  P,  Gallagher  was  born  in  the  County  Don- 
egiil,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1815.  From  his  tender 
years  he  maiiife^tod  a  desire  to  devote  hi.s  life  and  ooer- 
ies  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  was  distinguished  for 
is  assiduity  and  rapid  advancement  in  English  and 
classical  learning.  When  quite  young  he  left  liis  puter- 
al  home  with  letters  dimissorj^  from  his  bishop,  to  seek 
new  and  wider  field  in  which  to  labor  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  landed  in  America  in  1837,  and  immediate- 
ly entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  in  Philadelphia.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in 
that  Seminary. 

I  Whilst  prosecuting  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  that 
institution,  he  possessed  advantages  of  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  profit.  At  that  time.  Most  Rev.  F.  P.  Kcnrick, 
he  late  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  whose  litem ry  fame  is 
not  liniitcd  by  the  boundaries  of  our  Continent,  but  holds 
high  place  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe^  was  President 
of  the  Seminary.  His  brother,  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  R, 
Kcnrick,  the  present  venerable  and  learned  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis,  was  Rector  of  the  Seminary.  Rt.  Rev.  E. 
Barron,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Theology,  and  Rt.  Rev.  il.  O'Connor, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  The- 
ology. These  illustrious  men^  by  their  writings  and  mis- 
sionary labors,  have  done  much  to  place  the  Catholic 
Chm'chj  in  the  United  States,  in  its  present  elevated  and 
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dignified  position.  Under  the  instruction  and  influence 
of  such  tutors,  did  our  young  Levite  live  and  learn,  dur- 
ing his  whole  collegiate  career,  until  he  was  elevated  to 
the  priesthood  in  1840. 

From  I  his  date,  Father  Gallagher,  as  we  shall  now 
call  him,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  Catholic  Pastor. 
He  was  appointed,  for  his  first  Mission,  to  the  parish  of 
Pottsville,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant congregations  in  the  interior  of  Pennsvlvania. 
Here  was^  a  field  wherein  to  exercise  his  zeal.  This  was 
the  centre  of  the  great  coal  district  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives 
had  gathered  there  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Many  of  them  were  addicted  to  the  frightful  vice  of  in- 
temperance, the  prolific  source  of  broils,  fights,  bloodshed 
and  murder. 

Father  Gallagher's  compassionate  heart  was  moved  by 
the  misery  and  scandal  produced  by  these  excesses,  and  he 
resolved  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  stem  this  tide  of 
vice  and  immorality,  which  threatened  to  sweep  over 
the  land,  bringing  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  course. 
With  the  skill  and  prudence  of  a  more  matured  experi- 
ence, he  commenced  a  course  of  instructions  on  the  vir- 
tue of  temperance.  He  spoke  with  such  paternal  affec- 
tion and  pleaded  with  such  pathetic  earnestness,  that 
more  than  five  thousand  hardy  miners  came  forward  and 
pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  The  improved  condition  and  regularity 
of  conduct  of  these  teetotalers  had  a  happy  influence  in 
winning  over  many  of  the  votaries  of  inebriety  to  enlist 
under  tlie  temperance  banner. 

In  the  following  year.  Father  Gallagher  was  api^ointed 
to  govern  a  parish  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Here  also 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance  were  crowned  with 
success.-  His  labors  were  of  the  most  trying  character, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  travel  over  a  great  extent  of  country 
to  visit  the  different  congregations  entrusted  to  his  pas- 
toral charge.  One  of  a  less  robust  constitution  would 
have  succumbed  under  the  incessant  calls  made  on  his 
time,  both  by  day  and  night.     All  Catholics,  who  are  sick 
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mcl  dying,  have  a  right  to  the  yerviees  of  the  priest  at 
whatever  hour  he  may  be  callett  It  was  not  an  imCre- 
quent  occurrence  with  Father  Gallagher,  after  being  worn 
down  and  exhausted  with  the  ardutms  labors  of  Sunday, 
celebrating  the  late  Mass,  preaching,  teaehing  the  cate- 
chism, singing  vespers,  instructing  the  young  and  ignor- 
ant, and  in  various  other  dutieSj  to  be  called  out  in  a 
pitiless  storm,  to  visit  a  dying  person  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  to  make  this  journey  not  un- 
frequently  on  a  trackless  road  over  snow-clad  hills. 

lu  1844.  Father  Gallagher  was  called  by  his  ecclesi- 
iptical  superior  to  Pittsburg,  to  take  charge  of  the  The- 
ological Seniinary.  His  duties  here  were  of  no  ordinary 
kindj  for  lie  was  not  only  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
charged  with  its  management  and  discipline,  but  occupied 
different  eliairs  of  instruction,  and  at  the  s:ime  time  had 
care  of  a  large  parish.  About  this  time,  a  concerted  op- 
position to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  the  rights  (jf  Catliol- 
ics,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Native  American  Party.  The  (Tiurh,  her 
institutions  and  her  teachings,  were  maliciously  misre- 
presented, and  Catholii'S  were  held  up  to  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  their  fellow-tdtizens  throughout  the  land. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  were  equally  lierce  and  tuijust 
in  their  attacks  on  Catholics.  Pittsl>urg  was  without  a 
newsjiaper  to  defend  the  rights  of  Catholics,  or  to  give  an 
honest  and  fair  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Church. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Father  Gallaglier  was 
waited  on  by  many  prominent  citizens,  who  earnestly  so- 
licited him  to  cooperate  with  them  in  estaldislnng  a  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  real  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  its  vindication  from  the  multi- 
plied slanders  and  cahnnuies  of  a  misguided  press.  The 
financial  part  of  the  imdertaking  they  promised  to  attend 
to,  provided  Father  Gallagher  would  undertake  the  edi- 
torial department.  Weighed  dow^n,  as  he  was,  Tiy  his  nu- 
merous occupations,  he  might  well  have  refused  this  new 
burden;  but  not  so:  the  interests  of  the  Churvh,  of  liis 
fellow-Catholics,  and  the  enlightenment  of  his  fellow-cit- 
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izens  generally,  demanded  his  aid,  and  he  would  not,  even 
if  he  could,  resist  their  imperative  appeal.  The  Pithimrg 
Catholic  was  then  established,  and,  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Father  Gallagher,  attained  an  enviable 
reputation.  Its  influence  was  soon  felt.  The  fires  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  were  subdued,  the  voice  of  calumny 
silenced,  the  bitterness  of  fanaticism  mitigated,  and  men 
blushed  for  the  ignorance  by  which  they  were  impelled 
to  acts  of  violence  and  injustice.  Peace  and  good  will 
succeeded  to  strife  and  hatred.  These  happy  results 
were  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  course  which  Father 
Gallagher  adopted.  The  editorials  of  the  '^  Catholic''  were 
plain,  clear,  outspoken  expositions  of  doctrine,  whilst  the 
answers  to  assailants  were  the  embodiment  of  Christian 
charity,  pitying  rather  than  censuring,  the  deluded  spirit 
which  animated  them.  The  demon  of  discord  and  re- 
ligious animosity  disappeared,  we  hope  never  again  to 
visit  our  land,  fanning  the  flames  of  burning  churches, 
asylums,  or  convents. 

This  great  task  being  accomplished,  Father  Gallagher 
was  called  on  by  his  bishop  to  complete  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  Reverend  and  illustrious  Prince  Gallitzen, 
in  Loretto.  Prince  Gallitzen  belonged  to  the  noble  house 
of  Gallitzen,  in  Russia.  Honors,  position  and  fame 
awaited  him,  had  he  remained  in  the  Greek  Church ;  but 
this  his  conscience  forbade  :  for  after  examining  all  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con^  and  devoutly  and  perseveringly 
imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  light,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  only  Church 
which  had  claims  to  Divine  origin.  He,  therefore,  re- 
nounced honors,  country  and  home,  to  become  an  hum- 
ble missionary  in  the  then  wilds  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
work  was  blessed  by  Almighty  God.  A  flourishing  con- 
gregation grew  up  under  his  pastoral  care.  To  succeed 
such  a  devoted  missionary  and  carry  on  his  great  under- 
taking, was  Father  Gallagher  now  called.  He  set  to  work 
with  an  indomitable  spirit,  that  neither  knew  nor  courted 
repose. 

The  mantle  of  the  illustrious  GuUitzen  had  fallen  on 
a  worthy  successor.     The  work  of  his  ministry  was  bless- 
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13,  and  diffused  blessings.  As  the  congregation  was 
growing  large  and  importantj  it  became  necessary  to  es- 
tablish schools.  To  this  end,  Father  Gallagher  purchased 
an  extensive  tract  of  land,  and  erected  thereon  a  coninio- 
dious  building  for  a  boarding  and  day  school.  He  invit- 
ed the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  take  charge  of  it,  which  invita- 
tion they  accepted  ;  and  in  a  very  brief  period,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  St.  Aloysius'  Academy  for  young 
ladies  in  full  operation,  crowded  with  boarders  und  day 
scholars,  diflusing  the  blessings  of  a  sound  moral  and  re- 
lififious  education. 

tThe  male  children  were  now  to  be  provided  for.  The 
ergics  of  Father  Gallagher  were  again  toxed  to  supply 
this  desideratum.  For  this  purpose  he  devoted  a  large 
farm  belonging  to  the  church,  and  had  the  necessary 
buildings  erected.  This  for  him  was  an  ejisy  task;  but 
how  was  lie  to  procure  teachers?  A  merciful  rrovidenee, 
which  seemed  to  guide  and  bless  all  his  undertakings, 
came  to  his  relief.  A  community  of  Franciscan  Brothers 
in  Ireland  had  determined  to  found  a  home  (*f  their  Or- 
der in  the  United  States,  This  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Father  Gallagher,  he  immediately  invited  them  to  Lor- 
etto;  whither  they  came  and  opened  the  St.  I^'ranris  Col- 
lege. This  school  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  of 
educational  establishments  in  the  East.  The  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  cliartered  it,  conferring  on  it  University 
privileges.  Its  graduates  now  shine  bright  among  the 
literati  of  the  Atlantic  States.  These  two  institutions  are 
proud  monuments  of  the  zeal  of  Father  Gallaglier  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  labors  of  our  good  Father  in 
this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  culminated  in  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  church,  whose  massive  walls  and 
lofty  spires  will  proclaim  ^*nis  praise  from  generation  to 
generation/' 

In  1850,  the  Rev,  Father,  with  that  indefatigable  zeal 
which  characterized  him,  started  a  Catholic  newspaper 
at  Summitville,  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  called  the 
Cra^ad'  i\  aided  in  its  editorial  management  by  the  late 
Rev.  Thos.  McCullough,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mullen, 
present  bishop  of  Eric.     As  the  name  imports,  tliese  gifted 
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divines  did  good  service  as  soldiers  of  the  cross;  and  the 
various  articles  from  their  pens  were  written  with  such 
eloquence,  boldness  and  force,  as  to  challenge  the  ad- 
miration even  of  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Any 
one  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains^ 
who  perused  them,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
they  have  not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  Cath- 
olic publication  of  our  day. 

In  the  year  1852,  he  was  appointed  Theologian  to  the 
First  Grand  Plenary  Council  of  bishops,  held  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore.  Our  own  venerable  and  learned  archbishop^ 
Alemany,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  Council  as  bishop 
of  Monterey,  was  most  solicitous  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  pious,  learned  and  zealous  priest  to  aid  him  in  estab- 
lishing the  Church  on  a  solid  basis  on  these  shores, 
whither  were  coming  people  of  every  clime,  attracted  Ijy 
the  golden  yield  of  river  beds  and  mountain  sides.  Our 
illustrious  prelate's  keen  perception  was  not  slow  to 
single  out  Rev.  Father  Gallagher  from  among  the  many 
holy  and  devoted  priests  invited  to  the  Council.  lie  earn- 
estly besought  the  Reverend  Father  to  join  him,  placing 
before  him  the  great  wants  of  his  diocese,  the  immense 
field  of  labor  in  it,  and  the  incalculable  good  to  be  accom- 
plished. These  arguments  had  their  weight;  but  how 
could  he  leave  a  i  arish  where  so  much  had  been  done, 
and  yet  much  more  was  to  be  accomplished  ;  where  he  was 
beloved  and  revered  with  filial  affection?  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Connor  had  already  yielded  an  unwilling  consent  to  the 
solicitations  of  Bishop  Alemany  for  a  temporary  absence 
of  Father  Gallagher,  who,  ever  willing  to  make  any  and 
every  sacrifice  where  the  glory  of  his  heavenlv  Master 
was  to  be  extended,  and  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  to  be 
promoted,  consented  to  the  importunities  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  immediately  made  preparations  to  set  out 
to  his  distant  and  laborious  mission.  The  prayers  of 
thousands,  for  whose  spiritual  benefit  he  had  so  success- 
fully toiled,  like  the  odor  of  sweet  incense  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  entreating,  imploring  new  benedic- 
tions on  the  work  of  the  devoted  pastor.  The  lisping 
supplication  of  innocent  childhood  joined  with  the  trem- 
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ulous  petition  of  old  age,  and  tlie  earnest  prayers  of  strong 
manlif>od,  besought  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  to  hlet's 
and  protect  their  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  pastor.  The 
efficacy  of  such  intercession  was  made  maniti\st  by  the  nub- 
sequent  career  of  Father  (jalhigher.  It  seems  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  speak  to  Californians  of  his  life,  his 
labors  and  success;  thousands  arc  willing  witnesses  of 
all  that  we  may  assert. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  this  State,  in  the  fall 
of  1852,  he  proceeded  to  lienicia,  where^  as  yet,  there 
\ras  no  Catholic  Church.  He  took  instant  measures  to 
procure  a  lot.  lie  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  site  on 
which  the  present  church  stands.  The  h:)t  being  secured, 
it  became  necessary  to  open  a  subserii>tion  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  churcli.  The  Cluu-ch  of  Beuicia  was  the  lirst  fruit 
of  the  labors  of  Father  Gallagher^  in  California.  Subse- 
cjuetitly,  he  visited  Shasta  and  Weaverviile^  in  both  of 
which  towns  he  obtained  lots  on  whicli  to  erect  ehiu'ches; 
he  also  sUu^ted  collections  for  building  them.  About  this 
tiuie^  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  St.  Francis* 
Church,  in  San  Francisco.     As  the  Catholic  pojmlation 

•  of  the  city  was  rapidly  increasing,  there  was  not  sulTicient 
church  accommodation  to  supply  its  requirements,  and 
Father  Gallagher  made  considerable  additions  and  im- 
provements in  St.  Francis'  Church*  Archlushop  Alemany 
Jiow  resolvetl  to  buihl  tlu:*  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  a  deter- 
mination with  whom  was  equivalent  to  its  realization.  He 
called  on  Father  Gallagher  to  assist  him  in  this  gigantic 
undertaking.  IIow  could  he  fail,  thus  aided?  The  work 
was  comuienced  and  carried  on  until  St.  Mary's  Cathedral 
now  stands  a  stately  monument  of  the  nolde  generosity  of 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  an  imperishable  testi- 
mony of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  good  Archbishop  and 
FathW  Gallagher. 

Whilst  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  cathedral,  our  Rev- 
erend Father  found  time  to  visit  other  portions  of  the 

'  diocese,  and  exert  his  influence.  Thus  he  secured  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Oaklaadj  by  his  personal  inlluence,  the 
large  block  on  which  the  Catholic  Chureli  now  stands. 
Willi  his  usual  zeal  he  opened  a  subscription  for  a  church, 
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which  was  crowned  with  his  accustomed  success.  At  this 
time  also  he  had  charge  of  the  important  mission  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  duties  of  which  he  performed  satisfactorily 
and  successfully. 

His  untiring  energy  was  afterwards  to  be  exerted  m  a 
new  field.  With  the  approbation  of  Archbishop  Ale- 
many  he  undertook,  in  1853,  the  publication  and  editorial 
management  of  the  Catholic  Standard  in  San  Francisco, 
which  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality during  its  brief  career. 

Thus  was  the  time  of  Father  Gullagher  constantly  and 
usefully  employed  in  the  great  work  in  which  his  heart 
and  affections  were  centered.  To  labor  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor,  was  the  sacred  and 
inspiring  influence  that  caused  him  to  quit  his  home  and 
country,  to  sunder  the  bonds  of  love  and  reciprocated 
affection  which  united  him  to  his  dear  congregation  in 
Loretto;  and  this  heaven-bom  zeal  now  guided  him  in 
all  his  undertakings.  Though  frequently  obliged  in  the 
interests  of  the  church,  morality,  and  benevolence,  to  min- 
gle with  public  and  prominent  men,  he  ever  obtained  and 
preserved  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  political  parties; 
for  he  rose  far  above  all  party  distinctions  or  sectional 
feelings.  Thus  whatever  right,  favor  or  privilege  he 
sought  was  gracefully  conceded.  Such  was  the  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  even  among  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  religious  belief,  that  they  earnestly  cooperated  with  him 
in  every  measure  for  which  he  claimed  their  assistance. 

The  growing  wants  of  the  church  in  this  State  imper- 
atively demanded  renewed  exertions  to  meet  its  claims. 
The  members  of  the  priesthood  were  few  and  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  labors  required  of  them.  Religious 
institutions  were  limited  in  number.  There  was  no  hos- 
pital or  other  religious  charities  through  which  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  provide  for  all  these  wants 
which  pressed  heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  good  Arch- 
bishop, he  requested  Father  Gallagher  to  visit  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and  Europe,  and  in  his  name  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  securing  the  services  of  faithful  and  zealous 
priests  and   some  religious  communities.      He  left  San 
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Francisco  for  this  purpose  on  the  1st  of  December,  1853, 
and  his  success  on  this  mission  surpassed  the  brightest 
anticipations.  Scvenil  priests,  animated  with  a  holy  ar- 
dor, volunteered  to  accompany  bim  to  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific;  fourteen  students  were  placed  in  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  in  Europe  to  complete  their  studies 
and  lit  them  for  the  great  work  of  the  ministry  in  Califor- 
nia. A  community  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  numbering  sev- 
eral members,  w^ho  had  adorned  the  highest  social  circles 
in  Irelandy  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  listened  to  the  irre- 
sistible appeal  of  Father  Gallagherj  and  cheerfully  left 
their  homes  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  stranger  in 
the  far  off  West.  With  w^hat  fidelity  they  have  discharged 
this  sacred  duty,  the  whole  jieoplo  of  San  Francisco  can 
testify;  for  they  have  witnessed  their  self-denying  labors  at 
all  times,  and  more  recently  the  noble  heroism  with  wdiich 
these  ministering  angels  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  plague- 
stricken  patients  during  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1808- 
9.  A  community  of  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  generous- 
ly volunteered  to  dedicate  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rising  generation  of  California.  Thousands  of  young 
ladies  in  San  Francisco  have  already  experienced  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  teachings  of  these  good  Sisters.  Whilst 
they  have  been  instructed  in  the  highest  grades  of  polite 
literature,  they  liave  been  trained  gently  in  the  paths  of 
virtue^  purity  and  modesty,  to  shine  as  bright  ornaments 
in  society. 

Such  was  a  portion  of  the  w^ork  of  Father  Galhigher 
during  his  visit  to  Europe.  lie  received^  bL*sides,  pecu- 
niar}^ and  other  assistance  for  the  church  in  California. 
The  ex-Emj)eror  of  Austria.  Ferdinand^  gave  him  a  gener- 
ous donation;  and  from  various  other  parties  he  received 
presents  of  vestments,  chalices  and  other  church  furniture 
to  a  very  large  amount.  The  diocese  reaped  a  rich  re- 
turn from  these  labors  of  love. 

It  was  then  the  intention  of  Father  Gallagher  to  re- 
turn to  his  dear  congi*egation  of  Loretto,  and  tliere  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  his 
priestly  duties;  but^  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Most 
Reverend  ^ii^^hbishop  Alcmany,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
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make  the  sacrifice  a  second  time,  and  sunder  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  his  cherished  home. 

The  great  panic  which  seized  our  whole  population  in 
1855,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Adams'  Express  and 
Banking  Company  ;   the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the 
mining  and  working  classes  by  that  bankruptcy;  and  the 
want  of  confidence  in  other  moneyed  institutions,  directed 
public  attention  to  Father  Gallagher  as  one  in  whose 
sterling  integrity  any  and  every  trust  might  be  reposed. 
Hundreds  called  on  him  requesting,  nay  begging  him  to 
take  on  deposit  for  safe  keeping  their  hard-earned  savings. 
His  was  not  the  heart  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  these  good 
people,  some  of  whom  had  been  swindled  out  of  the  gains 
of  years.    Although  he  consented  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
fruits  of  their  toil,  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance,  for  his 
duties  in  the  ministry  occupied  almost  every  moment  of 
his  time.     He  was  unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  in  financial 
afiairs,  knowing  with  what  a  jealous  eye  his   every  act 
would  be  scanned  by  a  community  which  had  just  passed 
through  a  crisis  in  which  thousands  had  been  reduced  to 
destitution  and  beggary.     His  only  thought  was  to  benefit 
those  confiding  people  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and.  great 
as  was  the  demand  on  his  time  and  energies,  he  was  ready 
to  devote  himself  to  the  advantage  of  the  comraunit  y .    De- 
positors, with  sums  varying  from  fifty  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  crowded  in  upon  him.     His  little 
room,  which  heretofore  was  sacred  to  study  and  repose, 
was   now  converted  into  a  Banking  oflSce,  without  the 
many  salaried  clerks  generally  found  in  such  institutions. 
Father  Gallagher  alone  performed  all  the  duties  of  Re- 
ceiver, Paying  Teller,  Treasurer,  Book-keeper  and  Presi- 
dent— all  without  fee  or  reward,  except  in  the  conscious 
satisfaction  that  he  was  laboring  honestly  and  successfully 
for  parties,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  were  more  pre- 
cious than  gold.     A  busy  scene  was  his  little  room  each 
day,  as  some  came  to  deposit,  and  others  to  draw  money. 
Millions  thus  passed  through  his  hands,  every  dime  of 
which  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Such  constant  attention  to  these  matters  and  his  many 
other    occupations  began  to  make    inroads  on  his  con- 
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'.stitution;  his  failing  health  warned  him  that  limits 
must  be  put  to  hi  si  labors,  or  he  would  soon  fall  a  victim 
to  his  zoaL  Ho  settled  op  \m  accounts  with  all  interest- 
ed, aiifl  retired  from  thi.s  business  with  the  benedictions 
of  all  wlio  hid  been  depositors.  Few  men  in  this  venal 
age  can  present  a  brighter  or  more  enviable  record. 

Tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labors  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  Reverend  Father  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city 
and  retire  for  a  while  to  the  country,  with  a  view  to  re- 
pair Ins  health  and  reinvigorate  his  exhausted  energies. 
lu  May.  IStiO,  he  proceeded  to  Yreka  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  active  mind  would  not  per- 
mit him  t<»  take  that  rest  so  necessary  to  exhausted  na- 
ture. He  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  religious 
wants  of  the  poor  people  appealed  to  his  feelings,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  olitained  a  large  lot,  nnd  transformed  the 
capacious  liouse  of  Uen.  Coltoii  into  a  temporary  church. 

In  August,  1860,  he  set  out  for  Washoe,  which  was 
then  looming  in  tlie  distance  as  the  great  resort  of  the 
miners  of  the  Paeilic  coast.  When  there,  he  found  '*thc 
harvest  rich  but  the  laborers  few;^'  and  at  once  went  to 
work  and  erected  three  churches — one  at  Carson,  one  in 
Virginia  City,  and  one  in  Genoa — to  each  of  which  was 
attached  a  large  lot  of  ground,  and  a  cemetery  to  the  one 
in  Virginia  City. 

In  ISni^  with  the  approbation  of  Archbishop  Alemanyy 
Father  Gallagher  undertook  to  supfdy  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  tdiun  h  accommodation  in  ^nn  Francisco.  While 
looking  for  lund  for  this  purpose  he  was  pre-'iieuted  by  Hon. 
Horace  IJawes  with  the  large  lot  at  Tenth  and  Howard 
Streets,  and  erected  thereon  a  church  sufficiently  spacious 
as  was  deemed  at  that  time,  to  accommtjdale  the  congre- 
gation for  many  years;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
in  that  direction  soon  made  it  necesf^ary  to  put  up  a  much 
larger  and  more  commodious  building.  The  zeal  and 
energy  of  Father  Gallagher  were  again  taxed  to  provide 
the  funds  f^jr  its  erection.  His  appeal  to  the  ccngrega- 
tion  and  his  fellow-citizens  was  met  with  a  promptness 
and  generosity,  which  showed  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  tliem.     The  new  church  was  quickly  com- 
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pleted  and  paid  for,  and  the  old  one  converted  into  a 
Temperance  Hall  and  School-House.  Subsequent  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  to  the  new  church  have  made 
it  capable  of  seating  a  larger  audience  than  any  other 
church  edifice  in  San  Francisco.  The  school  accommoda- 
tions have  also  been  augmented,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
eleven  rooms  are  crowded  with  children  of  the  district. 

For  several  years  the  greatest  exertions  were  required 
to  sustain  St.  Joseph's  school,  but  as  it  was  a  work  in 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  his  congregation  were  at 
stake,  Father  Gallagher  spared  neither  lime  nor  labor  to 
make  it  a  success.  We  have  been  present  at  the  exam- 
inations and  exhibitions  of  this  school,  and  take  pleasure 
in  recording  our  high  estimation  of  the  proficiency  shown 
by  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  The 
pleasurable  emotions  which  tilled  the  Rev.  Fathers  heart, 
we  could  have  envied,  as  this  crowd  of  smiling,  happy 
innocents  gathered  around  him  daily.  He  seemed  con- 
tented, satisfied,  repaid  for  all  the  anxiety  and  labor  he 
had  expended  on  the  school.  He  has  thus  ranked  himself 
among  the  first  of  the  promoters  of  education  in  San 
Francisco. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  the  high  appreciation 
in  which  Fatiier  Gallagher  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
may  be  placed  his  unselfish  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  true,  unfailing  way  to  reach  the  hearts  of  parents,  is 
to  show  a  kind,  affectionate  interest  in  their  offspring;  and 
this  Father  Gallagher  has  done  so  eff'eclually  as  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  parents  and  children. 

In  our  notice  of  Rev.  Father  Gallagher,  we  should  be 
adjudged  derelict  in  our  duty,  did  we  fail  to  mention 
another  praiseworthy  institution  which  owes,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  origin  and  present  prosperity  to  his  zealous 
labors.  We  mean  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  The  worthy 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  their  Divine 
Master,  who,  to  the  penitent  Magdalen,  said  '^many  sins 
are  forgiven  her  because  she  hath  loved  much,"  and 
took  her  under  his  special  protection,  to  save  her  from 
the  sneers  and  contempt  of  the  proud  Pharisee  or  the 
no  less  dangerous  solicitations  and  enticements  of  false 
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ids,  had  already  established  a  home  and  shelter  for 
the  poor'fiiUeii  dniif^hters  of  Eve,  who  wished  to  ulmndoii 
a  life  of  siu  and  infamy,  and  return  again  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  morality.  Already  had  those  chaste  Rorvants 
of  God  rescued  many  an  erring  woman  and  thrown  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  their  past  transgressions  and  led 
thcni  in  tlie  way  of  sanrtifiration  fm<l  eternal  life.  But 
their  means  wore  limited,  and  tfie  accommodation  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demands  on  their 
charity.  It  ^vas  under  tliese  circumstances  that  Father 
Gallagher  was  applied  to  by  the  good  Sisters,  t(*  assist 
them.  At  once  ho  souglit  our  veneraljle  Archbishops 
and  readily  obtained  pcrmtssion  to  undertake  the  erec* 
tion  of  a  new  building  wineli  sliould  serve  as  an  asylum 
for  penitent  women.  It  was  tlujught  that  an  edifice 
might  be  constructed  of  ample  dimensions  to  satisfy  the 
present  want,  at  an  outlay  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars; but  such  a  building  was  not  equal  to  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  Father  Gallagher.  lie  started  out  on  his  elee- 
mosynary j)eregrinations^  and  soon^  through  the  generos- 
ity and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  had! 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars  at  his  command.  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  beautiful 
structure  on  the  San  Bruno  road  in  1865,  and  carried  it 
on  to  a  successful  termination.  Since  the  opening  ut'  the 
new  Asylum,  there  have  been  seldom  fewer  than  erne 
hundred  inmates  within  its  walls. 

Pew  citizens  can  realize  the  great,  noble,  and  divine 
work  of  chai'ity  which  is  silently  and  unostentatiously 
carried  on  by  these  ministering  angels,  the  Sisters  of 
Jlercy.  Eight  hundred  human  beings,  once  the  idolized 
objects  of  j>a rental  endearment,  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
houselndd  hearth,  who  listened  to  the  seductive  voice  of 
deceivers,  had  fallen  and  become  objects  of  contempt,  at 
whom  the  linger  of  scorn  was  pointed — worse  than  |dague 
spots  on  the  community — lost  to  society  and  to  God- 
sunk  into  (he  lowest  depths  of  immorality  and  vice— have 
been  reclaimed,  regenerated,  restored  to  society  and  God. 
in  the  Magdalen  Asylum  of  San  Francisco,  through  the 
patient,  gentle,  merciful  Lnfluence  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
42 
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Thus  to  the  exertions  of  Father  Gallagher,  hundreds 
of  parents,  whose  hearts  had  been  wrung  by  the  fall  of 
their  daughters,  whose  hoary  heads  were  hastening  to  a 
premature  and   dishonored  grave,  are  indebted  for  the 
Asylum,  where  their  lost  ones  have  been  sheltered  from 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  protected  from  the  cold  and 
ofttimes  cruel  charity  of  the  world,  and  trained  in  the  ' 
glorious  paths  of  virtue  and  morality.    This  is  effected  by  ' 
the  pure,  simple,  devoted,  self-sacrificing  lives  of  those 
heroic  Sisters,  as  well  as  by  the  words  of  learning  and  divine 
charity  in  which  they  are  daily  instructed.     As  there  is 
joy  in  the  celestial  mansions  among  the  blessed  spirits 
which  surround  the  Throne  of  Grace,  on  one  sinner  do- 
ing penance,  so  here  on  earth  the  parental  hearth  and 
heart  have  been  gladdened,  when  the  poor,  weak,  frail 
one  has  sought  refuge  in  the  Magdalen  Asylum.    A  warm, 
fervent  prayer,  gushing  up  from  the  bruised  and  bleeding 
heart,  has  ascended  like  the  fumes  of  sweet  incense  to  the 
footstool  of  Mercy,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  return  of  the 
prodigal,  and  in  earnest  supplication  that  blessings  in- 
numerable should  be  granted  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  good  Father  Gallagher. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter  into 
further  details  of  the  labors  of  this  indefatigable  divine. 
Firm  and  consistent  in  all  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
church,  zealous  and  exact  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  minister  of  that  church,  he  has  not  only  secured  the 
approbation  and  affection  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors 
and  the  congregations  committed  to  his  care,  but  has 
conciliated  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  religious  tenets.  Catholic  in  all  the  feelings 
of  head  and  heart,  he  pursues  *'  the  even  tenor  X)f  his 
way,"  intent  alone  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  his 
Heavenly  Master,  and  diffusing  on  earth  peace  and  good 
will  to  men.  His  zeal  in  the  ministry,  his  distinguished 
ability  and  learning,  his  labors  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  morality,  and  the  gen- 
eral success  of  all  his  undertakings,  entitle  him  to  be 
classed  among  the  Representative  Men  of  California. 

The  various  articles  furnished   by  Father  Gallagher 
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irhile  acting  as  editor,  prove  that  he  wields  a  facile  pen 
_with  force  aiul  vigor.  Kiirneat  and  impressive,  he  also 
inks  high  as  a  pulpit  orator.  The  extract  which  fbllowa 
lis  sketch  is  a  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers  and 
kyle. 


Extract  from  a  gectwit  an  §$mtf 

Ddivered  in  St,  Joseph's  Chtir4?li,  Tenth  Street,  San  Froiidaco,  in  1862, 


BY  BEY.   FATBEB  HtTGH  P.  GALL^OHEB, 


Towarda  eTening  of  the  13th  April,  1854,  ihe  Padrone,  as  he  is 
ailed  (that  is,  the  conductor  of  oiir  conveyance)  directed  my  atten- 
ion  to  an  object  just  dimly  vLsible  from  that  point  of  the  road  lead- 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Borne:  it  T^aa  the  gfreat  dome  of  8t» 
er's!  I  felt  with  f^rratitude  that  the  day-dream  of  my  life  from 
Dyhood  Tva3  at  lenolh  promised  an  early  realization.  I  was  soon 
_  >  stand  witJiin  the  city  of  Konjulus  and  llemuH— the  Eternal  City, 
the  worlvs  of  whose  hiBtorians,  poet^,  and  orators,  had  been  tbo 
labors  of  my  early  years.  As  I  conned  each  stubborn  line  of  her 
ancient  classics,  whether  prose  or  vei-se,  1  bad  to  become  familiar 

Iith  her  feuds,  wars,  eonquesta,  treaties,  conspiracies,  revolu- 
lons,  changes  of  government,  and  law8 — even  her  verv^  topo- 
rapby.  It  seemed  as  if  I  conld  find  my  way  throug^b  the  streets 
t  ancient  Rome  at  midnig^ht  without  a  lamp ;  that  I  could  recognize 
er  heroes,  officials,  and  authors,  at  sight,  and  hold  familiar  con- 
Terse  with  them  without  the  formality  of  an  introduction*  Wbafcever 
fourteen  years*  companionship  with  one  of  the  most  distinj^niished  gra- 
duates and  professors  of  the  Proj^aganda  left  undone  iu  familiarizing 
me  with  the  veiy  arcana  of  Chnstian  Eome,  was  more  than  suppUed 
by  the  accui'ate  description  of  Baroo  Geramb;  and  since  I  became 
an  ecclesiastic,  Christian  or  modern  Rome  has  been  all  to  me. 

From  the  moment  I  got  the  first  gbmpse  of  the  city,  I  could 
scarcely  withdraw  my  eyes  from  it  for  an  instant.  Such  were  my  un- 
founded fears  at  that  moment,  that  only  by  identifying  my  com- 
panions could  I  reassure  myself  that  I  must  not  again  experience 
the  disappointment  of  the  moniing  dream:  as  the  exile  far  away  oft 
in  visions  of  slumber  revisits  the  homo  of  bis  eliildhood^but  walces  to 
disappointment^ — the  !oved  ones  disappearing  with  his  sleep — be  re- 
fuses to  withdraw  his  eyes  or  iA>  relax  his  grasp,  deteiTnined,  this 
time,  from  more  vivid  phantasm  to  force  reality. 

That  night  I  slept  within  the  city  of  the  seven  hills — the  city  of 
the  Ceesars— where  dwells  the  visible  Head  of  the  Churcb,  the  direct 
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gucceftfior  of  St.  Pot^r,  the  reigning  vicar  of  our  blessed  Ijoi^!    Be- 
times next  morning,  I  hastened  to  gratify  my  anxious  eyes  by  behold- 
ing him.     For  this  purpose,  I  sought  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  vim 
[  not  disappointed.    My  succesa,  boweTer,  in  gaining  admittance  there, 
1%'here  so  many  were  unfortunate,  was  the  result  of  alucky  eiqiedient. 
To  avoid  crowding,  tickets  of  fi*ec  admission  to  the  Poj)€'»  cbapel 
are  issued  to  thi*6©  who  make  timely  application.     Thia  privilege  is 
sought  to  be  monopolized  by  membei's  of  royal  families  visiting  there, 
foreign  amljassadors  and  their  suites.    Clergy  are  admitted,  but  they 
must  present  themselves  in  ecclesiastical   costume — ^a  Butane  and 
clerical  hat.     In  my  impatience  to  be  thei-e,  I  neglected  these  re 
qukemeots,  and  presented  nj^^elf  in  my  usual  apparel.    \Tlth  man; 
others,  I  %vas  refused  acbnittance  by  the  Swiss  guard,  who,  under  the 
iiommand  of  Capt.  Bchmidt,  sentineled  the  entrance.     To  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  member  of  the  Pope's  household  in  my  behalf,  the 
captain  8  answer  was  that  "  his  instructions  were  peremptorj*." 
the  rest  retired  disappointed,  I  addressed  the  old  commander,  now 
at  leisure,  quite  familiai^y  in  stout  Teutonic,  hi>?  mother  tongue* 
The  gallant  and  warm-hearted   old  veteran,   thinking  it  too  bad 
that,  having  journeyed  from  the  uttermost  Iwunds  of  the  earth 
should  be  disappointed,  poHt^ely  allowed  me  to  pass  in,  remarking  thai 
my  slight  foreign   accent,  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  Germaa 
words,  was  doubtless  caused  by  eniigi*ating  from  Fatherland  when 
jotmg.     It  was  a  slight  mistake.     To  have  corrected  it,  wiauld  not. 
have  helped  my  pm-jjose;  so  he  enjoyed  his  theory  and  I  my  choi( 
seat  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

In  the  sanctuary  just  before  me  &at  the  sovereign  pontift,  Pii 
the  Ninth,  smToun<led  by  cardinals  and  prelates,  celebrating  th* 
Mass  of  the  Presanctiiied — -the  most  solemn  commemoration  of  01 
Lord's  passion  and  death^ — for  it  was  G-ood  Friday.  His  hands  we] 
joined,  his  countenance  turned  gently  upwards,  and  those  large, 
lustrous  c^yt'H  lixcd  immovable,  as  though  rivetted  on  objectei  beyond 
the  clouds — on  the  dread  mysteries  of  eternity. 

At  the  proper  signal,  all  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  formed 
solemn  procession,  and  passed  jast  by  me  to  the  Pauline  chapel 
whence  they  returned  in  a  few  moments,  the  Pope  bearing  the  Mo^ 
Blessed  Sacrament  under  a  gorgeous  canopy.  I  was  but  too  happ; 
in  being  permitted  to  join  the  procession  in  which  wei^e  corporeall, 
present  the  visible  and  invisible  Head  of  the  Chureh^Petjer  and  h' 
DiiToe  Master.  How  amply  did  the  weather*beaten,  wayworn  pQ-l 
gi-im  from  the  distant  Pacific  feel  rewarded  in  finding  himself,  at 

i'ou nicy's  end,  in  the  company  of  Peter,  and  the  Apostles,  and  th^ 
iord  himself  I  What  powerful  incentive  to  his  cherished  faith,  thai 
alone  explains  the  supeiTiatural ,  to  find  himself  in  physical  conta< 
with  the  living  bnk  of  that  unbroken  chain  that  unites  him  with  th( 
Deity]  In  the  consolations  of  that  moment,  he  felt  his  holy  faiti 
enkindled,  intensified^  illumined,  and  rewarded:  in  a  woni,  th 
nearest  ai>proximation  to  ]>enetration  behind  the  veil  of  faith — ^toth< 
fruition  of  vision,  the  realization  of  the  promise,  **I  am  with  you." 
At  three  o'dock  r.  m.  of  the  same  day^  the  same  sacred  edi&ee  was 
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thronged  hj  crowds  to  witness  ihe  office  of  Dmfbrae,  and  Ratify  their 
loTe  of  the  marvelone  by  hearing  the  world-renowned  Miser t^re  sung 
hj  the  Pope*s  choir.  The  Tent  brae  is  the  ordinary  office  of  those  three 
Ipreat  days  of  Holy  Week,  performed  solemnly  in  the  larger  churches. 
The  triple  or  triangrdar  candlestick  is  placed,  having  fifteen  candles 
lighted.  As  the  office  proceeds,  fourteen  of  the  candles  are  gradually 
extLnj^itthed,  indicating  the  death  of  the  prophets,  or  the  extinji^ish- 
ing  of  those  lights  of  the  people  of  God.  The  fifteenth  is  finally' 
removed  behind  the  altar,  indicating  the  death  of  our  l>Iessed  Lord, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  idl  the  prophecies.  On  its  removal^  the  clergy 
knock  gently  on  the  cover  of  their  books,  representing  the  earthquake 
that  occurred  at  the  moment  He  expired  on  the  crc:)8s.  This  done, 
the  candle  is  brought  back  imextinguished,  and  replaced,  represent- 
ing that  Ho  has  arisen,  to  die  no  more — the  unfading  light  of  the 
world !  This  psalm  commences  as  the  wailing  of  a  guilty  world 
and  its  suppliant  cry  for  mercy.  Mid  the  earthquake  s  rumblings, 
a  solitary  voice  is  heard  in  deep,  pathetic,  plaintive  tones,  crying, 
*  *  Have  mercy  on  me ,  O  Grod !  according  to  thy  great  mercy  !'*  Number- 
less voices  just  then  become  amlible,  as  the  spirits  of  a  thousand 
worlds  catching  the  tone  of  supph cation:  **And  acccjnling  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  our  iniquities!*'  At  the 
verse,  Averte  faciem  iuam  (*'Turn  away  thy  face  from  my  sins")  the 
petition  is  caught  up,  and  wafted  higher  and  higher  by  different, 
shall  I  say  relays  of  voices^  as  though  these  souls  would  carry  their 
supplications  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Most  High, 

While  these  plaintive  notes  are  dying  away  in  the  distance,  the 
tone  is  caught  up  by  a  solitaiy  voice,  as  of  an  angel  bending  down 
from  the  skies  to  receive  that  petition  and  lay  it  before  the  Throne 
of  Mercy.  That  voice  is  listened  to,  as  it  tties  heaveuwaids,  until  it 
becomes  inaudible  in  the  clouds.  At  that  nioinent,  you  hear  the 
rapt  audience  endeavoring  to  supply  by  a  long  inhalation  the  ex- 
haustion they  experienced  in  following  with  bated  breath  the  angel's 
flight.  As  you  enjoy  this  celestial  cliant,  you  hear  the  full  vibmtions 
of  the  dulcet-toned  string  and  the  clear  silvery  ring  of  the  wind  in- 
struments; but  it  is  a  deception.  There  is  naught  there  but  the 
perfected  harmony  of  the  human  voice :  there  are  no  sounds  in  the 
Pope's  choir  but  the  voices  of  men ! 
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HENRY  nrNTLY  HAiGnT  was  bom  ut  Rochester,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  May  'lOih,  a.d.  1825,      His 
tocestors  were  English  on  the  piitermil  side,  the  lirst  one 
who  emigrated  to  America,  •Tonathau  Teal  riaight.  having 
some  to  New  York  from  Eutj^limd  under  tlie  ohl  Dutch 
'regime.     On  the  maternal  side,  he  is  descended  IVoni  the 
olri  Scottish  family  or  clan  of  Cameron,  his  great  gnmd- 
Jather,    Eweu    Cameron — a    cousin    of    the    eeh^hnited 
'Lochiel— having  come  to  New  York  from  ScotUuul  in 
1790y  and  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.     His 
jfather,  the  late  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  a  lawj'er  of  eminence 
fand  distinguished  ability,  nnd  wlio  was  at  the  time  of 
]iis  deatli,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Soutliern  I)istrict  of  California^  was  also  a  resident 
of  western  New  York,  where,  with   the  exception  of  a 
few  years  in  St.  Louis,  he  lived  until  he  removed  to 
California  in  1854. 

Mr.  Haiglit  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family  of 
children,  lie  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  from  whence  he  graduated  in  1844;  and  having 
decidi^d  to  adopt  as  a  profession  one  that  had  been 
hereditary  in  his  family  for  several  generations — ^that  of 
the  law- — entered  at  once  upr>n  its  study  in  the  law  office 
of  his  lather.  In  184G,  his  father  removing  to  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Ilaight  accompanied  him,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  tlic  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri. 
lie  inuuediately  commenced  tlie  practice  of  hiw  in  St. 
Louis,  in  connection  with  his  father,  and  remained  there 
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until  late  in  1849,  when  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
newly  acquired  territory  on  the  Pacific.  He  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  20th  of  January,  1850,  then  a  small 
town,  its  dwellings  consisting  principally  of  tents  and 
rough  board  shanties ;  and  although  its  population  was 
already  large,  yet  by  far  the  greater  portion  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  making  it  but  a  temporary  stopping- 
place  on  their  way  to  the  mines.  Among  those,  however, 
whose  faith  was  strong  in  the  future  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  San  Francisco  was  Mr.  Haight,  and  he  decided 
at  once  to  make  it  his  home.  He  immediately  com- 
menced practicing  law,  first  in  connection  with  the  late 
Gen.  J.  A.  McDougall,  and  later  with  his  father,  who  had 
followed  him  to  California.  His  abilities  were  soon  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  young  as  he  was,  he  soon  occupied  an 
eminent  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bar  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  which  he  has  ever  maintained. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  until 
the  spring  of  1867,  he  has  resided  and  practiced  law  in 
that  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  absence  in  the 
Eastern  States,  during  which  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Bissell  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1867,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Alameda  county, 
continuing,  however,  his  law  practice  in  San  Francisco, 
until  called  by  the  people,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State. 

He  had  never  been,  with  but  one  exception  up  to  the 
time  of  his  nomination  for  Governor  in  1867,  actively 
engaged  in  any  political  struggle.  Occupying  the  promi- 
nent position  he  always  has  during  his  long  residence  in 
San  Francisco,  he  had  often  been  pressed  by  his  friends 
to  accept  nominations  for  judicial  and  other  honorable 
offices,  but  had  invariably  declined.  Although  taking  a 
«ealous  interest  in  the  affia^irs  of  the  country  and  the 
c6urse  of  events,  he  had  never,  beyond  an  occasional 
article  from  his  pen,  entered  publicly  into  the  discussion 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  until  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1864,  in  which  he  took  part  with  the 
consorvativc  party  in  the  support  of  Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

It  would  not  be  proper  here  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
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of  the  political  qiiestioDS  that  then  agitated  the 
people,  and  we  have  l>ut  nieiitioned  the  snl>ject  to  show 
that  the  course  pursued  by  ilr.  Iluight  and  the  constitU' 
tional  prineiples  announced  by  him  in  thnt  nieniornbh? 
campaign,  were  renieinhered  aiirl  approved  of  by  the 
people  of  California  when  they  elected  Iiim  Governor  of 
the  State  three  yearn  afterwards  by  the  large  majoritj^  of 

<me  thousand  mid  live  hundred. 
I  He  was  nominated  for  that  posititm  by  the  Democratic 
tatc*  Convention  tliat  met  in  San  Francisco  in  June^ 
1867.  lie  had  at  lirst  steadily  declined  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  Ijcfore  the  convention,  but  at  last,  yielding  to 
the  jiressing  solicitations  of  his  friendn,  he  consented. 
His  mune  v;as  presented  to  the  convention  by  the  Hon, 
J,  B.  Crockettj  who  prefaced  the  nomination  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  to  the  truthftdness  of  which  any  one 
who  has  personally  known  Mr,  Haight  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  cordially  assent: 

^K  I  rise  to  perform  an  agreeable  duty  in  preRenting  for  the  high 
^OTce  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  a  ^eiitlenian  whom  I  have 
known  from  hia  boyhood.  I  have  kiiuwu  hiiu  twenty  years;  and  I 
can  say,  truthfully  Bay,  that  I  have  never  kuo\vn  a  truer,  better,  more 
honeat,  or  more  upright  man  than  ho  who^ie  name  I  will  present  to 
the  eonvontion;  a  man  clistingiiitihcd  for  his  Inte^iity  and  perfect 
uprightness  of  cliaraeter  in  all  the  walks  of  life;  a  man  a^^aiunt  whom. 
not  a  word  of  reproach  ban  been  or  in  likely  to  be  uttered ;  a  man  in 
■whose  keepinnf  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  Stat'O  will  bo  perfectly 
safe;  a  man  wh'>  will  bo  a  party  to  uo  Hcheme,  who  w^ill  not  yield  ta 
any  corrupt  iuliuenceB,  and  who  will  adiniuiBter  tlio  government  of 
the  State  witJi  ability,  in  the  spirit  of  the  conHtitution  aiid  the  laws; 
and  who  will  dt>  honor  to  the  office  and  to  the  party  which  elects 
Mm.  And  I  do  now  nominate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Henry  H.  Haight, 

The  remarks  of  Judge  Crockett  were  received  with 
great  apphiiise,  and  Mr,  Uaight  was  imiiiediutely  nomi- 
nated by  acclanuition.  His  principal  opponent  in  the 
oami  aign  was  (xeorge  C.  (Joriiamj  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  content  was  a  most  t^pirited  and 
exciting  one^  probably  more  so  than  any  previous  guber- 
natorial  election  that  ever  took  place  in  the  State,  not 
lyen  excepting  the  memorable  struggle  of  September^ 
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1859.  The  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  entire 
Democratic  State  ticket,  Mr.  Haight's  majority  over  Mr. 
Gorham  being  as  already  stated. 

There  is  probably  no  better  or  surer  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  position  occupied  by  a  man  in  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  character  he  bears  among 
them,  than  for  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  some  pro- 
minent office,  especially  at  a  time  when  party  feeling 
runs  high.  Every  act  of  his  life,  and  every  word  that  he 
has  ever  spoken  that  can  by  any  known  mode  of  conclu- 
sion or  misconstruction  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  and  turned  against  him,  are  immediately 
blazoned  forth  in  the  public  journals.  Not  only  is  his 
public  life  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  political  op- 
ponents, but  his  private  life  and  aflairs,  and  the  motives 
that  may  have  influenced  him  in  any  particular  matter, 
are  dragged  forth  and  commented  upon  with  perfect 
freedom.  To  a  reasonable  extent,  it  is  right  enough  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  but  party  zeal  often  oversteps  its 
legitimate  boundary,  and  engages  in  systematic  defama- 
tion and  abuse,  Tlie  man  who  successfully  passes  through 
such  an  ordeal  and  escapes  therefrom  with  untarnished 
reputation,  is  to  be  considered  something  more  than  for- 
tunate; and  no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  high 
moral  standard  of  Mr.  Ilaight  than  to  say,  that  during 
the  entire  gubernatorial  contest  just  alluded  to,  bitter  as 
it  was,  no  attempt  was  made  to  attack  his  private  char- 
acter. 

Gov.  Haight  was  inaugurated  December  5th,  1867, 
and  since  then  has  administered  the  State  government 
with  general  acceptance.  His  official  term  as  Governor 
expires  in  December,  1871. 
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ittWrfjssi, 


I  at  Sacramento,  CaL,  H»y  Bth,  18G9.  upon  the  CompLetion  of  the  Pacific 
Bailroud. 


BT  GOVERNOR  H,  H,  HAIGFHT. 


^F  Feixow-Citizens:  We  meet  to-day  to  celebrate  cue  of  tlie  mofit 
remarkable  events  of  tliia  eventful  a^^e,  and  whose  influence  iqxm 
the  futiii'e  of  our  country  and  upon  human  destiny  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult properly  to  measure;  one  of  the  ^'undest  triiunphs  of  iimeriean 
enterprise,  eugfincering",  and  coostructive  fikdl  and  energy  of  which 
oui*  history  can  boast.  It  ushers  in  a  new  era  in  American  progress, 
and  while  it  is  on  event  of  world-^vide  sigTiiiicance,  it  is  one  of  special 
import4inee  to  our  own  country  and  our  ot;^^i  State, 

I  recollect  8onie  years  ago  looking  at  a  picture,  wliicli  many  of 
^ou  doulitlesH  have  seen,  representing  a  family  of  pioneers  who  had 
accomplished  the  tedious  journey  overland,  and  having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  Sierras,  stood  ^^n^  with  enraptured  vision  upon  the 
magnificent  t>anoranm  which  extended  before  their  eyes  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Sacramento.  The  noble  river  in  the  distance  seenied  like  a 
silver  tln^ead  meandering  through  the  great  valley;  the  purple  sum- 
mi  Ls  of  the  Coast  Rang^e  rose  in  front  to  the  westwai'd,  and  far  to  the 
Bouth  stretched  tho  fertile  ]>lains  of  the  San  Joaquin,  until  in  the 
soft  baxe  of  our  landscapes  their  limit  was  lost  in  the  horizon. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense  we  stand  upon  such  an  eminence  to-day. 
Behind  us  is  the  rugged  jouniey,  witJi  its  desert  sands,  its  savage 
tribes,  its  cooling  sp rings,  making  oases,  where  at  times  we  have 
rested  from  oio*  toil;  around  us  is  the  piu'e  air  and  over  us  the  blue 
sky,  while  within  us  our  Leaiis  beat  high  ^vith  hope  and  coniidenee, 
and  Ix^fore  us  lies  in  its  beauty  the  rich  prospect  of  our  boundless 
future. 

In  looking  back  over  our  journey,  did  time  permit,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  extend  the  review  lieyoud  our  own  personal  experience, 
and  the  histun^^  of  our  own  State  and  countrj^,  to  note  a  few  of  the 
most  memorable  epochs  which  have  marked  human  progress  during 
the  eighteen  centuries  that  are  past.  To  trace  tho  history  of  civili- 
zation, however,  dming  this  period  would  require  far  more  than  the 
time  now  allotted,  and  is  a  suljject  which  would  task  the  loftiest 
powei-s.  Otherwise,  it  might  bo  interesting  to  dwell  upon  those 
prominent  epochs  which  have  sigimlizcd  the  progress  of  mankind, 
since  the  advent  of  Christianity  marked  an  advance  from  paganism 
to  theism,  and  from  a  religion  of  ft>rms  to  one  of  spirit;  from  the 
time  when  the  code  of  Justinian  marked  a  memorable  era  in  legisla- 
tion, t^  the  period  when  Magna  Obarta  developed  a  new  and  rational 
theory  of  government,  and  thence  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  present 
day.  This  progiess^  it  is  true,  has  not  been  unifonn  or  constant, 
Clie  tide  has  had  its  ebb  as  well  as  its  flood.     Tliere  have  been  tern- 
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porary  retxoorressions  in  almoBt  every  department  of  hunmn  actiTity— 

in  mrienee,  in  government,  and  in  religion. 

Nations  have  exchaiif^ed  places  in  the  sicale ;  some  have  relinquished 
freedom  for  despotic  nde,  religious  hlxTty  for  blind  superstition,  [ 

Eower  for  weakness,  and  science  for  ignorance,  while  other  nations  | 
avo  risen  from  barbarism  to  the  heights  of  knowledge,  and  from 
small  beginnings  have  attained  gi'eatness  in  the  art.8  and  sciences,  ia  | 
freedom,  wealth,  and  p*iwer. 

The  great  nations  of  the  present  day  are  none  of  them  ten  cen- 1 
tunes  old,  England's  greatness  dates  from  the  revolution  of  1*>40,  J 
l^efore  modem  ei\ili2ation  had  penetrated  the  domain  of  tho  Czar, 
before  the  Prussian  monarch}^  or  tho  American  Eepuhlic  were  knowu  I 
anil  nig  the  nations,  when  Spain  was  the  leading  power  on  land,  aaiil 
Holland  was  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Human  progress  for  tho  last  two  centuries  has  known  little  pause.  1 
D\Tiasties  have  risen  and  fallen:  revolutions  and  civil  Avars  havdl 
deluged  portions  of  the  world  with  blood;  but  heretofore  gt>ad  haal 
been  evolved  out  of  evil,  and,  during  war  and  lietaie^  xjohticalj 
changes  and  national  vicissitudes,  the  minds  of  men  have  been  yea 
by  year  more  emancipated  from  thraldom,  and  more  active  in  investi- 
gation, and  in  usefid  invention  and  discovery. 

In  the  history  of  human  progress  it  seems  to  ns  as  if  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  present  century  would  fill  as  large  a  space  as  tho 
eighteen  centuries  which  have  preceded  it.     It  is  now  but  little  mor»  j 
than  two-thirds  gone,  and  yet  what  improvements  and  discoverieaj 
it  haa  witnessed.     When  the  last  century  closed,  and  for  some  yearel 
after^vards,  no  steamboat  had  been  built.     Nearly  a  fourth  of  thd  J 
present   century   had   passed  before   railiKay  construction  was  in* J 
augurated,  and  nearly  lialf  of  it  was  gone  befoi*e  electricity  wa*^ 
pressed  into  man's  service,  as  his  messenger  to  annihilate  distance 
and  bring  into  instant  intercourse  the  most  remote  islands  and  con- 
tinents.    Anthracite  coal  was  never  used  as  fuel  in  dwellings,  nor 
was  any  city  lighted  with  coal  gas  until  after  tho  year  1800. 

Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  even  the  most  important  disco v-^ 
eries  and  inventions  of  this  century.     In  locomotion,  m  the  art  of  I 
piinting,  in  weaving  and  sGwing  by  matbinery,  in  dyeing  and  color-T 
ing;  in  hydraulics  and  optics;   in  the  application  to  machinery  ofjj 
steam  and  hot  air;  in  the  thousand  improvements  in  fire-arms; 
hght,  lighthouses,  andhghtning;  in  photography,  from  the  daguerre 
otype  to  the  card  photogi-aph;  in  agricultural  implements;  in  cabinet 
work  and  house-building;  in  steam  navigation;  in  ship  building;  in 
railways  and  electro-magnetic  tclegiapha,  with  their  various  appa-i 
ratus  of  wire  and  cable,  and  printing;  in  house  wanning;  in  lightingr 
Btroets  and  dwellings;  in  metal  pipes  and  tubing;  in  sewerage  and| 
drainage;  in  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  production  and  man^ 
ufactiire — in  all  these  and  many  other  channels  the  minds  of  men 
have  been  busy  and  fruitful  during  the  sixty-nine  years  of  tho  present 
centurj^  until  the  bmit  of  invention  seems  to  be  almost  reached  andi 
human  ingenuity  exhausted. 

Marshall '6  discovery  of  the  particles  of  gold  in  the  mill-race  at 
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?olcmaa,  was  the  begmniDg^  of  a  j^^eat  revolution  in  the  commerce 
and  business  of  the  world,  and  in  the  nominal  value  of  labor  and 
property.  It  changed  our  geo^^fTaphy,  and  p^ave  a  new  expjanjiion  to 
Ameriam  ideas.  What  had  before  seemed  liyperbolej  became  real- 
ity; the  empty  IwaBts  of  stump  oratoi's  seemed  about  to  be  vciHtied 
by  facts.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  had  Beeured  im  in  pos- 
Besfldon  of  the  fairest,  the  most  genial  and  fruitful  part  of  the  Ameri- 
continent,  and  nn  we  in  our  partial  judgment  think,  of  the  glolje. 
^o  had  almost  realized  the  poet's  dream  of  exchanging  our  * '  pent-up 
Jticji"  for  *  *  the  whole  boundless  continent/'  We  still  lacked  the 
Bntish  Possessions  and  Mexico,  but  we  were  in  the  position  of  one 
gorged  with  food  and  incapacitated  from  fmlher  indulgence,  until 
time  was  allowed  for  digestion  and  assimilation.  I  speak  of  a  revo- 
lution in  tlie  commerce  and  business  of  the  W'orld,  and  in  the  value 
of  labor  and  property.  Two  fiubstances  alone,  gold  and  silver,  are 
nn  accepted  standard  of  value  and  a  univereal  medium  of  exchange, 
like  all  other  articles,  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  metals  is  regulated 
by  the  quantity  produced,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  demand 
for  their  use.  The  demand  has  increased  with  the  expansion  of  com- 
xaerce,  but  it^  increase  bears  no  ratio  to  the  increased  supply.  The 
whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  old  world  at  the  discover}'  of 
America  was  estimated  to  be  $1 70 /)0 0,000,  and  the  total  annual 
product  of  gold  in  the  world  for  some  yearw  previous  to  1848,  was 
but  $20,000,000.  At  this  rate  it  would  have  required  a  centurv^  to 
produce  $2,000,000,000.  •  Within  the  past  twenty  yeai"s  there  have 
been  added  to  the  stock  of  precious  metals  more  than  this  latter  sum. 

The  ob\4ous  result  would  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  diminish  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that  to  procure  many  of  the 
necessai-ies  and  comforts  of  life  requires  about  three  times  as  much 
money  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago, 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  weary  you  with  statistics,  or  die- 
Cti08  questions  of  political  economy.  Tlie  Oregon  and  Mexican 
treaties  gave  us  a  new  geograi>hy;  but  neither  Oregon,  with  its 
majestic  river,  its  productive  soil,  and  its  "  continuous  woods/*  nor 
Califomia  with  its  healthful  and  equable  climate,  was  accessible 
to  immigration  by  any  except  the  roving  trapper  and  fi'on  tiers  man. 
Trackless  deserts,  infested  by  tribes  of  Indians,  and  lofty  mountain 
ranges  intervened  between  tlie  States  of  the  Union  and  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  along  the  Pacific. 

The  thirst  for  gold  in  1840  and  the  few  following  years  (stimulated 
a  multitude  to  defy  all  tlaiigers  and  difficulties  in  the  effort  to  reach 
the  new  El  Dorado.  An  almost  continuous  Ime  of  emigrants  crossed 
the  plains  and  reached  the  Pacific,  way-worn  with  travel,  and  deci- 
mated by  famine,  pestilence,  and  massacre.  Another  army  crowded 
steamers  and  saUilDg  vessels  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  en- 
countered the  niiaHuia  of  the  tropics  and  the  discomforts  of  a  vuj'age 
in  over-crowded  and  ill-supplied  vessels.  Thus,  by  sea  and  land,  the 
stream  of  adventurers  pom^ed  inbo  the  region  of  gold*  Europe  added 
its  contributioD,  and  the  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain  also — some 
of  which  latter  was  of  indifferent  quality. 
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So  they  came  in  1849  and  1850,  a  yast  throng,  mostly  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  full  of  adventurous  energy — ^the  ^lite  of  the  enterprise 
of  older  countries,  carrying  with  them,  in  spite  of  some  Ticious  and 
dangerous  elements,  a  large  infusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  respect  forla^v^^ 
order,  and  constituted  authority. 

The  tract  of  emigration  across  the  plains  was  dotted  with  the 
graves  of  those  who  fell  by  the  way,  and  in  the  lack  of  ordinary  com- 
forts multitudes  more  would  have  soon  found  a  grave  in  Cal^omia 
but  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

The  early  emigration  was  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
All  forms  of  vice  and  dissipation  were  indulged  unblushingly  by  men 
and  women  set  loose  from  the  restraints  of  settled  socieiy,  and  freed 
from  the  control  of  a  sound  public  sentiment.  There  were  many 
noble  spirits  who  labored  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  to  organize 
Republican  government  on  these  shores.  Some  of  them  have  rested 
from  their  labors,  leaving  behind  them  monuments  more  enduring 
than  marble,  and  some  are  still  pursuing  their  career  of  usefulness 
among  us. 

In  looking  back  at  the  past,  how  checkered  is  the  prosi)ect !  Con- 
flagrations have  swept  our  cities  and  towns  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. The  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State  has  more  than 
once  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  with  no  insurance  to  re- 
pair the  broken  fortunes  of  its  citizens,  and  the  present  capital  has 
suffered  not  only  from  fire,  but  from  the  rfore  appalling  disasters  of 
flood.  Mercantile  embarrassments  and  disaster,  with  extreme  de- 
preciation of  property,  were  superadded  to  the  ruin  wrought  by  flood 
and  file. 

There  are  shadows  in  the  picture  like  all  of  this  world's  experience; 
but  in  disaster  and  distress,  Saxon  and  Celtic  energy  vindicated  its 
claim  to  supremacy  over  all  the  obstacles  of  accident  and  of  nature. 
The  winter  of  our  discontent  has  been  exchanged  for  glorious  sum- 
mer, and  a  stable  edifice  of  prosperity  has  been  reared  upon  the  ruins 
of  our  shattered  fortunes.  No  more  invincible  perseverance  has  ever 
been  manifested  by.  any  community  under  disheartening  circum- 
stances than  by  that  of  Sacramento,  and  her  citizens  are  at  last 
sharing  with  those  of  other  cities  a  prosperity  beyond  that  of  any 
foimer  period,  and  rejoicing  in  the  certainty  of  a  bright  future. 

For  the  first  year  of  our  California  experience,  those  of  us  who 
were  here,  felt  many  longings  for  the  old  homes  and  friends  we  had 
left  beyond  the  mountains;  an  intense  desire  for  some  rapid  and 
direct  communication  with  the  Eastern  States,  pervaded  the  mass 
of  the  population.  It  was  never  absent  from  our  thoughts  by  day, 
or  from  our  dreams  by  night.  The  lack  of  it  induced  many  to  bid  a 
reluctant  farewell  to  the  sunny  skies  and  attractive  scenes  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  seek  their  former  homes  east  of  the  moimtains. 

Our  only  communication  with  the  East  in  those  days  was  the 
Panama  steamer,  first  occasional,  then  monthly.  The  journey  over- 
land consumed  months,  and  a  telegraph  or  railway  during  the  present 
generation  was  looked  upon  as  chimerical.    Installments  of  news 
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came  once  a  month  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  Eastern  papera,  forty 
days  old,  which  were  ea<?<:*rly  purcbaHcd  at  fabulous  prices. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-50,  the  streets"  of  San  Francisco  were 
tlironr^ed  with  niiners  driven  there  for  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  season.  Tlie  prev:iilin;Lf  style  of  dress  Avaa  a  flannel  shirt  in 
lieu  of  a  coat,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  nether  garments  a  pair 
of  long  boots,  purchased  at  the  modei-ate  price  of  six  ounces,  or 
ninety-six  doliai-s,  in  gold  dust.  Most  of  the  large  rooms  in  the  city 
were  xised  as  gand>ling  saloons,  with  the  accessories  of  hands  of 
music  and  welj -stocked  hurs.  Here,  day  after  day,  w^ore  to  he  seen 
dense  crowds  of  men  of  all  nationalities  and  races,  bending  in  ab- 
sorl>ed  attention  over  the  gaming  table,  ignoring  all  distinctions  of 
race  or  color  in  the  excitement  of  play.  Comparatively  few  were 
without  w  eapons,  and  yet  the  number  of  homicides  was  relatively 
small.  The  sight  of  a  lady  was  sufficiently  rare  to  cause  a  street 
full  of  men  to  stop  and  turn  to  look  at  one  passing. 

The  advent  of  spring  dispersed  the  crowds  of  miners  throughout 
the  mountains,  and  produced  a  stagnation  for  the  time  in  Sun  Fran- 
cisco. I  must  not  wcai*}'  your  patience  by  dwelHng  upon  the  scenes 
of  the  past  so  fandliar  in  memory  to  many  of  you.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  ])ublic  gaming-house  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  school-house, 
the  iaospitalj  and  the  sanctuaij.  The  common  law^  and  a  code  of 
well  considered sLitutes superseded  the  vagno,  uncertain,  and  strange 
rules  of  Mexican  and  civd  law^  and  Coui'ts  organized  in  accordance 
with  American  usages  took  the  place  of  the  unfamiliar  and  iiTegular 
judicial  aflministration  of  Courtis  of  first  instance. 

One  thing  must  be  said  in  honor  of  oirr  people,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  it:  no  more  Hberal,  even  lavish ^  charities  ever  chai^acter- 
ised  any  community  than  those  of  the  people  of  this  State.  The 
dire<:!tion  then  given  to  benevolent  impulses  will  never  cease  to  be 
felt.  It  has  conferred  lasting  honor  upon  our  Stat^  and  reflected 
credit  upon  human  nature.  It  was  the  offspring  of  circiunstances, 
'  len  came  here  strangers,  without  families  an<l  homes.  There  was 
present  feeling  of  mutual  dependence.  AVealtli,  too,  was  easdy 
'acquired,  and  as  a  consequence  lightly  esteemed.  Open-handed 
charity  was  the  custom,  and  the  people  were  educated  to  give  at  any 
time  to  any  worthy  object.  Hence  the  benefactions  of  which  Cali- 
fornia has  Ijeen  prolitie,  and  which  are  knowTi  to  the  world,  and 
hence  the  facdity  with  which  money  ctm  l>e  obtained  omon^  us  for 
any  worthy  or  lamlable  purpose. 

California  in  the  early  days  w^aa  known  to  possess  minei'al  wealth, 
and  this  was  thought  to  be  her  only  atti*action,  aside  from  climate. 
The  general  judgment  was  that  the  country  was  worthless  for  agri- 
cidture.  The  long  drought  of  summer  way  tliought  to  render  pi^ofit- 
able  huabandry  impossible.  On  approaching  her  shores,  we  w^ere 
told  that  tht)  earth  became  so  parched  with  drought  in  the  dry 
season  that  it  was  rent  with  fissures,  w^hich  in  some  districts  ren- 
dered journeying  unsafe.  Trees,  it  was  thought,  would  |>erish  in 
summer  iroia  lack  of  moisture. 

Such  was  California  in  the  past,  with  neither  schools,  hospitals. 
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or  churches,  with  few  public  journals,  with  no  agriculture,  no  fire- 
sides or  children,  no  settled  public  sentiment,  no  railways  or  tele- 
graphs, no  ship-yardB,  whun^eK,  or  docks,  no  public  bmldingH,  no 
I  manufactures,  and  no  communication  mth  the  East  cxctipi  by  three 
I  email  steamships,  the  germ  of  our  present  steam  marine. 

The  counti-y,  however,  was  here,  ^vith  its  cloudless  sky  and  itA 
healthful  air,  its  fruitful  soil,  its  noble  harbor  and  bay,  and  its  water- 
courses opening  access  to  the  two  i^reat  inland  valleys:  and  th^ 
pioneers  were  here,  with  faith  in  its  future,  with  Redness  of  pur- 
pose, with  large  hearts  and  stalwart  arms. 

This  was  our  past — what  is  our  present?  But  little  more  than 
twenty  years  have  gone,  and  what  has  been  accomplished? 

Look  around  you,  and  see  these  philanthropic  and  bencTolent  in- 
BtitutioDs  which  now  constitute  your  highest  praise.  Sanctuaries 
representing  every  foi-ni  of  religious  belief — Gentile  and  Hebrew, 
Protestant  and  Cathohc,  A  Pubhc  School  system,  well  organized 
and  endowed,  growing  every  year  in  efficiency,  placing  instruction 
within  reach  of  all.  A  University,  fmmished  with  ample  means  for 
growth,  in  addition  to  private  institutions  of  learaing,  Ho.^pitals, 
private  and  public.  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb^ 
Olid  Blind,  and  for  the  Orphan.  Benevolent  associations  to  reheve 
tlie  wants  of  the  distressed  and  suffering,  of  eveiy  creed  and  nation- 
)  ality,  A  public  press,  w^hich  for  enterprise  and  devotion  to  the 
f  public  interests,  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  Eastern  State. 
Thousands  of  comfortable  homes,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  with 
!  troops  of  rosy-cheeked  children.  A  sound  and  discriminating  pub- 
lic sentiment.  A  system  of  interior  railways,  well  advanced  towanls 
completion,  which  will  soon  render  the  most  distant  parts  of  thi> 
^  State  accessible.  Spacious  and  elegant  ferrj'  and  river  steamers,  A 
well  organized  citizen  soldiery,  as  a  rehance  against  attack  from 
without  or  lawlessness  within.  Telegrapliic  commitnication  l^etween 
bih©  commercial  centre  and  everj'  considerable  to^Ti  in  this  State,  and 
"tte  States  north  and  east.  Ship-yards  and  diy-docks,  foundries  and 
factories — lines  of  steamship,  north,  west,  and  south— public  build- 
ings for  the  criminal  and  the  unfortunate,  A  State  Ca4Ditol,  nearly 
completed^  which  for  solidity,  spaciousness,  and  arcliitectiu*al  ele^ 
gance,  has  few  equals  on  the  Continent,  These  are  but  a  pari  of 
our  present.  To  present  a  complete  statement  within  the  short 
compass  of  an  address  would  be  impossible ;  but  there  are  two  things.j 
more  lo  be  noticed.  Agriculture,  not  mining,  is  now  the  basis  of 
our  prosperity,  the  sinews  of  our  commerce  and  the  source  of  on: 
wealth.  The  fame  of  oiu*  gold  is  echpsed  by  that  of  our  wheat 
Agriculture  is  daily  becoming  a  greater  interest,  and  gold  mining 
relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  less.  Breadstuffs,  wool,  wiue,  and  silk, 
seem  now  developing  into  the  gi*eat  industries  of  our  State,  but  our 
agiiculture  will  natm-ally  Ixs  divei-sified  and  profitable  beyond  what 
would  be  possible  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  pecoUaritifid  of  oi 
climate. 

The  other  feature  of  our  present  is  the  great  Continental  BailrcMld^ 
the  completion  of  which  wo  are  met  to  celebrate  to-day.    If  any  anft; 
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asserted  six  years  agr*  that  to-day  would  find  n^  rejoicing"  over 
a  completed  Pacific  Railway,  lie  would  haxe  been  ridiculed  im  an  idle 
idnaiuer.  It  is  due  to  candor  and  trutli  to  m\\  that  even  after  the 
H^  jq^rants  made  by  Congress,  the  nuniber  of  those  who  regarded 
x&e  enterprise  as  spurious,  and  as  nothin<,'  more  than  a  Dutch  Flat 
turnpike,  probably  exceeded  the  number  of  thoBo  whi)  expected  to 
witness  its  completion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  f^ve  a  hi^toiy  of  a  work 
with  which  you  are  all  so  famdiar.  Many  of  you  recollect  that  not 
for  from  this  place,  in  the  month  of  January,  18GH,  the  first  "^roimd 
was  broken  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacitic  Bailroad,  by  the  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  now  the  President  t>f  the  eoiiioration.  The 
enterpri&e  encountered  some  opposition,  which  has  probably  retarded 
by  a  twelvemonth  the  completion  of  the  work,  I  am  not  here  to 
sound  tha  praittCR  of  individuals  or  of  communitiefi,  but  it  is  wimple 
justice  to  8ay  that  the  men  who  projected  and  succeissfully  executed 
thia  gigantic  undertiiking  have  exhiliited  a  degree  of  foresin-bt,  of 
indu8tr>%  sagacity,  and  business  capability,  which  merits  hij^'h  jiraise. 
I  say  thin  the  more  freely  because  it  is  well  know^n  that  I  have 
never  looked  with  approbatiou  upon  the  loan  of  State  funds  or  credit, 
or  the  oift  of  State  ju-operty  to  any  corporation  of  tliis  character. 
The  j>eople  vnU  doubtless  oppose  any  such  policy  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  question  of  low  taxes  and  exemption  from  debt  on  one 
band,  and  a  burdensome  debt  and  high  taxation  on  the  other.  All 
the  railroads  w  hich  are  required  will  be  built  by  private  entei-prise, 
without  loading  the  State  with  an  incubus  of  debt,  crippUng  its 
finances  for  half  a  centuiy,  and  ftu-nishing  a  prolific  source  of  cor- 
ruption. If  we  expect  to  derive  benetit  from  a  Pacitic  niilroad  by  tlie 
influx  of  population,  we  should  be  able  to  point  immigrants  to  a 
State  free  from  debt,  w^here  the  mirplus  eaiiiings  of  the  industrial 
and  mercantile  classes  are  not  all  absorbed  by  the  tax-gatherer. 

Whde,  too,  we  should  be  willing  to  l>e  just  to  all,  we  need  not 
forget  that  most  powerful  private  corporations  ha%'e  some  interests 
in  conflict  with  those  of  the  public,  and  that  they  are  justly  regai-ded 

Cb  some  jealousy. 
To  return,  however,  from  this  digression:  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
n  a  soiurco  of  jiLst  pride  to  the  citizens  of  Sacramento,  that  w^hat- 
ever  credit  attaches  to  any  community  in  the  State  for  the  conception 
ypd  execution  of  this  great  enteq>rise,  belongs  rightfully  to  them,  I 
fff  this  not  to  utter  any  implied  censure  upon  other  communities  on 
Uiis  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  but  it  is  said  as  the  simple  tnith. 
The  men  who  conceived  the  pi*oject  and  carried  it  through  to  suc- 
cess are  all  citizens  of  Sacramento,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  gratif^^dng  to  her  people. 

It  was  an  arduous  undertaking  from  tirst  to  last.  The  jjrogi'ess, 
at  the  outset,  was  slow  through  the  foot*hills  and  up  the  mountain 
slopes  of  the  Sierras.  Hills  were  cut  through,  cafions  bridged,  until 
after  about  four  years  of  lalMjrthe  iron  ti'ack  reached  the  solid  granite 
of  the  summit.  A  tunnel  of  1,G50  feet  through  gi*anite  rock,  in- 
d  enormous  expense  and  labor,  and  caused  a  delav  of  a  year. 
43 
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The  mountam  was  finally  pierced,  and  the  iron  track  started  bat 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  for  its  race  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  That  the  rapidity  of  its  construction  since  that  time  has 
been  a  marvel,  and  that  all  anticipations  have  been  exceeded,  is 
notorious. 

We  stand  here  to-day  to  rejoice  not  only  over  the  completion  of 
this  great  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  but  to  rejoice  still  more  with 
devout  thanksgiving  over  a  prosperity  not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in 
any  commimity  on  the  globe.  It  is  sfiSe  to  say  that  there  is  no  State 
or  country  where  more  elements  of  substantial  prosperity  exist,  whew 
greater  contentment  pervails,  where  labor  is  so  well  rewarded,  where 
wealth  is  so  generally  diffused,  where  a  sounder  currency  is  to  be 
found,  and  where  climate  and  other  causes  are  more  promotive  of 
the  health  and  happiness  of  all  classes. 

I  have  thus,  in  these  discursive  remarks,  glanced  briefly  at  the 
past  and  present  of  California.  What  shall  be  said  of  herfuture? 
Lift  your  eyes  and  expand  your  conceptions  to  take  in  the  magnitude 
of  her  destiny.  An  empire  in  area,  presenting  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  far  beyond  those 
presented  by  any  other  State  or  Territory,  who  will  set  limits  to  her 
progress,  or  paint  in  fitting  colors  the  splendor  of  her  future? 

When  we  reflect  upon  what  has  transpii-ed  during  the  twenty 
years  that  are  past,  isolated  as  the  State  has  been,  what  will  be  her 
progress  during  the  twenty  years  that  are  to  come  ?  Extrinsic  causes, 
of  course,  may  influence  our  destiny  for  good  or  evil.  Mismanage- 
ment at  home  or  at  Washington,  profligate  public  expenditure, 
foreign  war,  and  unwise  legislation,  famine  and  pestilence,  may,  at 
times,  retard  our  progi-ess,  but  if  the  people  of  California  are  true 
to  themselves,  this  State  is  destined  to  a  high  position,  not  only 
among  her  sister  States,  but  among  the  commonwealths  of  the  world. 

What  is  to  be  her  future  in  the  useful  arts,  with  the  popular 
intellect  trained  and  developed  by  a  complete  system  of  general  edu- 
cation; in  the  fine  arts,  when  the  exquisite  tints  of  her  landf^capes 
and  sky,  and  the  stupendous  scenery  of  her  mountains  are  transferred 
in  glowing  colors  to  the  canvas,  and  the  sculptor's  genius  chisels  into 
forms  of  beauty  the  marble  of  her  quarries;  in  commerce,  when  trade 
is  freed  from  its  shackles;  when  her  ships  visit  every  shore,  and  her 
merchant  princes  control  the  commerce  of  this  great  ocean  and  the 
populous  countries  upon  its  border;  in  manufactures,  when  our  silk 
and  woolen  goods,  by  their  superior  quality,  displace  the  fabrics  of 
older  nations;  in  agriculture,  when  our  wine  and  wheat  are  as  eagerly 
sought  after  as  our  gold  and  silver;  in  science  and  literature,  when 
institutions  of  learning,  of  the  first  order,  afford  every  facility,  and 
accumulated  wealth  secures  leisure  for  scientific  and  literary  pursuits. 

In  the  answer  to  these  questions,  we  might  be  charged  by  our 
Eastern  brethren  with  blind  partiality  aud  exaggeration.  We  are 
content  to  leave  the  answer  to  time. 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  a  more  splendid  civilization  than  any 
which  has  preceded  it,  will  arise  upon  these  distant  shores.  A  vast 
population  will  pour  into  this  Canaan  of  the  new  world.     Already 
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we  hear  the  hum  of  preparation  iii  every  quarter:  already  we  listen 
to  the  tread  of  the  advancing  hosts.  From  the  north,  east,  and  eouth, 
from  tiie  lakes  to  the  gulf,  the  swelling  tide  of  population  will  gather 
volume,  atid  pour  in  a  mighty  tide  across  the  C'ontinent,  brinj:fing  to 
us  the  youth,  the  enterprise  and  enerji>y  of  the  older  countries  in 
seiirch  of  adventure,  of  freedom,  and  of  riches  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
Pacific.  Toiirista  will  be  attracted  by  the  most  subhmc  sceneiy  on 
the  Continent,  and  thousands  will  come  to  repair  physical  consti- 
tutiuns  racked  by  the  extremes  of  climate,  the  inclement  aii',  and  the 
miasma  of  the  States  east  of  the  mountaiuB. 

These  words  may  seem  boastful  to  our  brethren  at  the  East,  but 
we  know  whereof  we  speak,  and  in  simple  truthfulness  can  say  no 
less.  One  reminiscence  more  before  I  close.  The  14th  day  of  this 
month  tenninates  the  first  century  of  the  occupancy  of  this  State 
by  the  white  race.  One  hundred  years  ago,  on  that  day.  the  iirst 
settlement  of  white  men  was  made  within  the  borders  of  California. 
A  party  of  immigrants  then  arnved,  not  in  a  luxurious  passenger 
car,  whirled  along  the  dizzy  heights  and  profound  gidfs  of  the  Sierras 
by  a  ponderous  engine,  waking  tlie  echoes  of  the  mount-ains  with  its 
roar  and  rattle,  but  1ml  by  a  Franciscan  fnar,  not  inquest  of  gold  or 
office,  or  of  a  more  comfortjible  home,  but  stimulated  by  religious 
zeal,  and  Ix^aiing  the  standard  of  the  cross.  After  a  laborious  and 
painful  journey  overland  through  Mexico,  Father  Juan  Crespi  arrived 
at  San  Diego,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  17GI).  Father  Junipero  Serra 
followe<l,  aniving  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  of  the  same  year. 

It  seems  singularly  appropmte  to  signalize  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Calif onua  by  the  completion  of  this 
crowning  work  of  Saxon  civilization,  which  links  together  in  iron 
bonds  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  and  carries  California  at 
one  bound  into  the  centre  of  the  great  famOy  of  nations. 

If,  after  the  lapse  of  this  hundred  yeai's,  the  good  friar  could 
awake  from  his  slumber  and  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  self-denying 
labors,  with  what  speechless  amazement  would  he  gaze  upon  the 
traoslormation  wTOught  on  these  shores  since  his  day!  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  changes  of  the  past  hundi-ed  years, 
amazing  as  they  have  been,  are  more  wonderful  than  those  that  will 
occur  within  the  hundred  yeai's  to  come.  'Where  is  the  fancy  ad- 
venturous enough  to  conceive  the  changes  to  occur  before  the  cease- 
less course  of  time  brings  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  California? 

In  conclusion,  however,  some  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
we  expect  that  i)rosperity  which  seems  to  gild  with  its  rainbow  of 
promise  the  horizon  of  our  future. 

Railways  and  telegiapbs  are  i>otent  civilizers,  but  these  alone  will 
not  conhtitute  or  conserve  any  State^ — much  less  a  free  State*  Cor- 
ruption and  vice  can  travel  on  railways  with  as  much  ease  as  in  stage 
coaches.  California  may  have  all  the  facilities  of  travel  and  inter- 
coui-se,  and  its  people  accumulate  wealth  beyond  the  dream  of 
avarice,  and  yet  be  miserably  poor  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  solid 
and  endming  happiness.     What  the  moral  charact-er  of  the  future 
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population  of  this  State  is  to  be,  depends  largely  upon  the  genera- 
tion which  is  living  to-day. 

When  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  destiny  in  store  for 
our  noble  State,  let  us  realize  that  we  must  ourselves  furnish  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  that  lofty  example  which  we  wish  them  to 
follow.  We  must  set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  corruption  in  high 
places  as  in  low  ones — ^in  legislative  halls  and  primary  conventions. 
We  must  make  no  compromise  with  gilded  dishonesty.  We  must 
refuse  to  recognize  two  codes  of  morals,  one  for  private  and  a  lower 
one  for  political  affairs. 

Above  all,  we  must  recollect  that  the  only  basis  of  morality  is 
religion;  that  no  people  who  are  unmindful  of  their  obligations  to 
their  Creator  can  permanently  prosper;  that  no  amount  of  material 
wealth  can  compensate  for  the  decay  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
And  whatever  our  religious  convictions  may  be,  or  whatever  forms 
of  worship  or  tenets  of  faith  our  judgments  approve,  while  we  obey 
the  calls  of  patriotism  and  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar's,  let  us  be  careful  to  render  unto  Ood  the  things  that  are 
God's. 
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TOE  progenitors  of  Delazon  Smith  were  among  the  very 
earliest  settlers  of  New  England,  Capt.  Joniitlum 
Smith,  the  grandfuthor  of  Delazon — as  was  his  fatlier — 
IS  born  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  iBhmd,  Capt.  Hmith 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  war  of  the  llevohition, 
kid  performed  tiignal  nud  important  services  frtmi  the 
inception  of  the  war  at  Bunkcr^t^  Hill  until  the  final  vic- 
)ry  at  Yorktown.  From  the  memoir  publiBhed  of  the 
ite  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith,  (who  was  the  nephew  of 
Japt.  Smith)  we  make  the  following  quotation: 

My  father's  family,  or  rather  iJiat  6t  my  grandfather  on  my 
Bother's  8idD,  iras,  by  intermarriage  and  common  anceatiT,  intimately 
onnected  with  several  ©f  the  prominent  families  of  the  Btatc  of 
thode  Island.  The  Hopkinses,  Wilkensons,  and  Hamsert,  and 
bihers  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  were  near  relatione;  among  these 
the  Btephen  Hopkins  vrho^e  name  appears  among  the  mgnera  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence^  I  have  alwayn  nnderfitc7od,  waa  cousin- 
germ  an  of  my  grandfather.  The  children  of  my  grandfather,  John 
Smith,  of  Scitnate,  Rhode  Island^  were  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
namely,  Biehard,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Ozi el,  Thoraas,  Hope,  and  Sarah. 
The  Bona  were  in  their  several  ephereB  distinguished  fur  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  national  freedom.  Richard,  tlie  eldest,  was  a  sub- 
altern in  one  of  the  New  England  regiments,  dunn^^  one  or  two  of 
the  campaigns  of  what  was  known  as  the  French  Waf\  and  which 
terminated  in  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  cession  of  Canada  to 
Great  Britain.  Joseph,  though  never  in  the  regular  service,  was  one 
of  those  Green  Afmuifain  boif!<  who  stormed  the  breastworks  at  the 
•battle  of  Bennington;  while  his  son,  a  lad  of  only  fifteen  years, 
fought  in  the  second  battle  on  the  same  day.  Jonathan,  (the  grand- 
father of  Delazon)  with  a  heutenant*8  commjjssion,  on  hearing  of  the 

*  For  esplfinatoiy  note,  see  FrelAce, 
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battle  of  Lexington,  marched  immediately  with  his  company  to  Cam- 
bridge; was  several  years  in  the  Continental  service,  and  lived  till  a 
very  advanced  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  country's  bounty.  Thomas 
declined  a  commission,  and  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer.  He 
was  killed  at  the  bridge  in  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  Captain  Olnej, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  has  given  in  his  own  memoir,  an  interesting 
account  of  his  feelings  and  fears  when  left  to  guard  the  bridge, 
where  he  lost  his  life.  Oziel,  though  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  peace,  and  though  occasionally  called  out 
for  short  periods  of  service,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  remained 
longer  than  immediate  duty  required. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Delazon  was  Joseph 
Briggs,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  a  citizen  of  Vermont.  He  was  also  a 
captain  in  the  War  of  Independence :  he  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Benning- 
ton, Saratoga,  and  Monmouth,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  his  superior  officer,  having  deserted  the 
American  standard,  and  sought  protection  under  the 
British  banner,  Captain  Briggs  moved  gallantly  forward 
to  the  command,  rallied  the  dismayed  and  panic-stricken 
men,  charged  the  enemy  boldly  and  courageously  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle,  achieving  a  victory  at  a  moment 
when  defeat  seemed  inevitable. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  home  and 
resumed  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life,  covered  with 
honorable  scars,  and  content  with  the  consciousness  of 
duties  well  performed,  and  rejoicing  in  an  honorable  peace 
with  its  blessings,  and  the  unquestioned  freedom  of  his 
country.  Thus  could  the  young  Senator  point  with  pride 
to  his  ancestry  and  to  his  country's  record,  which  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  he  descended  from  ^^ fighting  stock:'' 
indeed,  every  battle-field  where  a  foreign  foe  has  been  met 
and  resisted  by  American  arms  has  been  wet  with  the 
blood  of  his  kindred.  One  brother  oflfered  himself  and 
was  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  during  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

Delazon  Smith  was  the  fourth  son  of  Archibald  Smith, 
and  was  born  in  the  village  of  New  Berlin,  in  the  county 
of  Chenango,  State  of  New  York,  on  the  5tli  df  October, 
1816.     His  father  was  an  humble  mechanic,  in  moderate 
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circumstances.  His  mother  was  a  wonian  of  extraordinary 
intelUH'tual  powers^  and  of  remarkable  excellence  of 
character  and  disposition^  universnlly  esteemed  as  a 
womanly  perfection  of  nature's  noblest  handiwork.  She 
died  in  the  year  1825,  leaving  five  surviving  sons  of  ten- 
der age,  to  rely  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  career 
mainly  upon  their  own  individual,  native,  inherent  energy^ 
for  success  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

In  the  year  1831,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  Delazon, 
provided  with  but  a  small  bundle  of  clothing  %vhich  he 
carried  under  his  arm,  and  almost  penniless,  started  for 
the  '•  West/*  After  a  temporary  residence  of  two  or  three 
years  in  Western  New  York  with  an  elder  brother  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  sought,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  obtained,  the  facilities  of  an  education,  he  renewed 
his  journey  westward.  Having  heard  that  there  was  a 
manual  labor  college  in  Ohio,  where  indigent  young  men 
could  obtain  an  education  and  meet  tlieir  current  expenses 
by  tlie  dinly  labor  of  their  hands,  young  Sniitli  lost  no 
time  in  making  his  way  to  that  institution.  He  arrived 
at  Oberlin  in  the  spring  of  1834,  where  he  remained  two 
fears  as  a  student  of  t!ie  **  Collegiate  Institute.''  Then 
le  withdrew  because  of  his  refusal  to  actjuiesce  in  the 
practice  which  then  prevailed  of  enticing  awiiy,  harboring, 
secreting,  and  rimning  oil  Nurtli  slaves  irom  the  Southern 
States. 

On  leaving  Oberlin,  the  young  student  repaired  to 
the  city  of  Cleaveland,  where  he  published  a  large  edition 
of  a  small  work  entitled,  ^'  Obej-iin  Unmmked/^  and  it  is  a 
sigmGcant  and  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  even  at 
that  early  period  in  the  history  of  anti-slavery  agitation, 
he  actually  depicted,  as  with  the  ken  of  a  prophet,  the 
state  of  tilings  as  they  existed  at  a  later  period.  Having 
arrived  in  Cleaveland,  and  resolved  upon  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law,  Jfr.  Smith  at  once  entered  his  name 
as  a  student  in  the  office  of  a  prominent  attorney  of  that 
city.  In  the  meantime,  he  contributed  much  to  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  frequently  became 
involved  in  controversies  on  the  subject  of  religion  and 
politics. 
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In  the  spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Smith  received  a  flattering 
invitation  from  an  association  of  appreciative  gentlemen 
to  return  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  his  native  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  newspaper,  to  be  called  the 
New  York  Watchman.  This  position  he  accepted,  and 
edited  the  Watchman  for  a  period  of  two  years,  in  the 
meanwhile  continuing  the  study  of  the  law. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1840,  Mr.  Smith  edited 
and  published  a  very  able,  spirited,  and  influential  Demo- 
cratic paper,  entitled  the  2)rue  Jeffersonian.  His  maiden 
political  speeches,  delivered  to  large  and  promiscuous 
audiences,  were  made  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  1836; 
and  though  he  had  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  the  New  York  State  elections  of  1838,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  campaign  of  1840  that  his  extraordinary  abil- 
ities aS  a  political  or  "  stump"  speaker  became  generally 
known.  During  that  excited  and  bitter  contest,  under 
the  banner  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  he  did  more  than 
a  soldier  s  duty:  he  performed  herculean  labor.  In  addi- 
tion to  sustaining  his  True  Jeffersonian  with  marked  and 
acknowledged  ability,  he  canvassed  with  great  success 
the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1840,  Mr.  Smith 
established  a  daily  paper  called  the  Western  World,  but 
owing  in  part  to  the  utter  prostration  of  the  Democratic 
party,  he  discontinued  it,  and  soon  after,  in  the  fall  of 
1841,  returned  to  Ohio,  and  located  in  the  city  of  Day- 
ton, where  he  at  once  established  a  Democratic  journal, 
which  he  named  Western  JEmpire,  which  came  to  be  the 
leading  Democratic  paper  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

When  the  then  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  vetoed 
the  Congressional  bills  re-chartering  a  national  bank, 
etc.,  and  after  Mr.  Tyler  s  policy  had  become  essentially 
Democratic,  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  editor  of  the  Empire,  and 
fls  a  Democratic  orator,  gave  to  the  executive  and  his 
administration  a  prompt,  generous,  and  able  support. 

In  1843,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Mr. 
Smith  and  some  of  his  partisan  friends  and  associates,  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  and  policy  of  his  defence  and 
support  of  certain  measures  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administra- 
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tion,  which  eventuated  in  ilr.  Smith's  voluntarily  with- 
L    drawing  liimsclf  from  the  editorial  control  of  the  Empire, 
■Bcton  afterwards,  however,  be  estal)liehed  another  paper, 
^■ftllcd  the  Mlamian^  in  the  same  city. 
PB    Prior  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  Mr.  Smitli 
^    declared  his  preference  for  and  hoisted  tiie  name  of  Gen, 
j     Lewis  Cass  for  the  Presidency,  in  the  meantime  insisting 
that  President  Tyler's  overtures  to  be  readmitted  into 
the  Democratic  i»arty  should  be  generously  and  cordially 
luct,  and  the  leadiiig  measures  of  his  administration,  be- 
ing substantially  Democratic,  sustained  and  defended^  his 
honest  friends    fellowshipped,   and    his    Democratic    ap- 
pointees protected  and  in^eserved  in  position. 

When    Mr.    Polk   was    chosen    as    the    compromise 
standard-bearer    of    the    Democratic    party,    Mr.    Smith 
placed  Jiis  name  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  and  was  every- 
where found  energetically,  eloquently,  and  galkintly  bat- 
tling, under  the  motto  of  '*  Oregon  and  Texas/'  for  Polk 
Kid  Dallas, 
At  the   close  of  the  campaign    of   1844,  President 
yler  appointed  Mr.  Smith  as  S[)ecial  Crnumissioner  of 
I     the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  in  South 
I     America,     In  the  execution  of  this  mission,  Mr,  Smith 
was  clothed  by  Iiis  govennnent  with  full  powers  to  treat 
with  the  govennnent  of  Ecuador,     lie  was  especially  in- 
structed to  remain  at  Quito  from  nine  to  twelve  months, 
and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  ol>jccts  of  his 
ssion  had  not  been  accomplished^  or  if  in  his  jmlgment 
ere  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  salisfactray  issno, 
e  should  return  to  the  United  States.     Upon  his  arrival 
X  Quito,  Mr.  Smith  found  the  government  to  which  he 
been  accredited  embroiled  in  intestine  wars.     After 
aving  renunned  at  the  capital  of  the  Reptddic  for  oiie 
month,  and  ex^dianged  a  few  letters  with  tlie  self-con- 
1     stituted    ollicers    of    the    provisional    government,    and 
ascertaining  the  utter  impossibility  of  accouii>lishing  the 
^^bjects  of  his  mission,  he  returned  home, 
|H     On  his  return  from  South  America,  in  the  spring  of 
■    1846,  Mr.  Sniith  located  himself  in  what  was  then  the 
rritory  of  lowaj  where  he  purchased  and  settled  upon 
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published  from  time  to  time,  as  specimens  of  his  style  of 
oratory:  but  a  want  of  space  must  deprive  us  of  this 
pleasure. 

The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Smith  were 
energy,  perseverance,  and  warmth  of  feeling  and  attach- 
ment. Whatever  he  resolved  upon  doing,  he  did  with 
remarkable  energy  and  singleness  of  purpose:  no  impedi- 
ment deterred,  no  adversity  appalled  him :  he  never  flagged 
or  faltered,  nor  would  he  readily  bow  or  bend  to  the  storm ; 
if  he  did,  he  rose  again,  and  not  less  determined  than  ever. 
No  man  was  more  devoted  to  country,  home,  and  friends. 
Unreserved,  frank,  and  candid,  no  one  would  go  further, 
or  sacrifice  or  suffer  more,  to  serve  his  friends.  As  a 
debater,  he  reasoned  inductively  and  analogically:  was 
always  ready,  forcible,  and  elegant;  and  none  who  heard 
him  were  permitted  to  doubt  either  his  patriotism  or  his 
sincerity. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  casting  lots,  drew  the  short  term,  ex- 
piring on  the  fourth  of  March,  1859.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  brief  term  of  office,  he  returned  to  Oregon, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  movements  in  that 
State.  He  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  his  friends 
confidently  predicted  for  him  many  years  of  brilliant 
usefulness.  But  Providence  dashed  the  hopes  of  the 
statesman  and  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  put  a 
period  to  his  career.  Within  a  week  after  the  result  was 
known  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  Mr.  Smith 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  da3's  thereafter. 
His  widow  still  lives  on  the  family  homestead,  a  large  and 
valuable  farm  in  Linn  county.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  true 
friend  and  faithful  servant  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  by 
whom  his  memory  is  gratefully  cherished. 
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JUDGE  Field  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  David  D.  Pioldy 
an  emiuent  Jfew  England  divine.  David  Dudley 
Field ,  who  has  been,  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentnry,  one  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  American  bar;  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  submarine  telegraph; 
Jonathan  Field,  formerly  President  of  the  Jlaf^saehusotts 
Senate;  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  editor  of  the  New 
ork  JSfjmi^dlst,  are  all  brothers  of  the  subject  of  this 

iketch. 

Stephen  Johnson  Field  was  born  in  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut, November  4th^  181G.  In  1 81 8,  his  father  moved 
to  Stoekbridgc,  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  until 
1837,  and  from  1851  until  his  death  in  ISGfi.  When 
thirteen  years  of  age,  young  Field  accompanied  a  relative 
to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
three  ^x^ars,  studying  the  modern  languages.     Returning 

e  entered  Williams  College  in  the  fi^ll  of  1833,  had  the 
Greek  Oratiini  in  the  Junior  year,  ami  graduated  in  1837 
with  the  Valedictory  Oration,  the  highest  honor   in   ins 

lass.  In  1838j  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  entered 
upon  the  siutly  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother^ 
David  Dudhjy  FieUL  During  this  year,  he  met  witli  an 
accident  which  resulted  in  serious  and  permanent  injury 
to  one  of  liis  knee-joints,  and  has  ever  since  caused  a 
slight  lameness. 
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After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  became  the  part- 
ner of  his  brother,  with  whom  he  remained  until  June, 
1848,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  abroad 
until  the  fall  of  the  next  year.  On  his  return,  he  was 
carried  by  the  tide  setting  for  California  to  that  State, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  December,  1849.  Among 
his  fellow-passengers  were  Gov.  Purdy  and  Gregory  Yale, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Field  settled  at  Marysville,  of  which  place  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  citizens.  **He  was  chosen  by  the  first 
settlers  Alcalde,  (under  Mexican  usage)  and  officiated  in 
that  capacity  until  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  State — his  decisions  being  final,  and  his  jurisdiction 
extending  over  an  immense,  indeed  an  undefined,  terri- 
tory." Subsequently,  for  many  years,  he  practiced  his 
profession  in  the  various  Courts  of  the  State,  and  was 
engaged  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  nearly  every  term 
of  that  tribunal.  For  several  years  before  his  elevation 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  first  lawyer  of  Northern  California.  He  also 
represented  Yuba  county  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  State  is  indebted  to  him  for  very 
many  of  the  laws  which  constitute  the  body  of  her  legis- 
lation. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Field  was  elected  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  having  received  his 
nomination  from  the  Democratic  party.  His  nomination 
was  endorsed  by  many  leading  newspapers  politically  op- 
posed to  him,  and  his  election  by  a  large  majority  was 
not  only  a  political  triumph  but  a  popular  recognition 
of  those  qualities  which  subsequently  enabled  him  to 
adorn  that  high  station.  After  his  election,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  chosen, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Johnson,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 
Heydenfeldt,  resigned.  This  appointment,  coming  from 
a  political  opponent,  was  an  endorsement  of  the  popular 
estimation  of  his  high  character.  He  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  in  October,  1857,  and  in  1859,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Terry,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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tate.     In  the  kttcr  year,  he  was  married  at  San  Fran- 
isco  to  Miss  Sue  V,  Swearingen, 

In  1863,  while  still  discharging  the  duties  of  Chief 
ustice  of  the  State^  Judge  Fiekl,  upon  the  unanimous 
commendation  of  tlie  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
ongre.ss  from  tlie  Pacific  cr)ast,  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
^^ent  Lincohi  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  an  Associate 
Hfustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
^Kas  ever  since  continued  in  the  active  performance  of  the 
^Bbuctions  of  this  high  office, 

^B     At  the  bar,  Judge  Field  was  a  most  skillful  opponent. 
^He  came  to  tlu:^  trial  of  a  cause  thoroughly  master  of  all 

iits  details;   then,  with  his  mind  steadily  fixed  upon  its 
principal  points,  he  proceeded  with  coolness,  caution,  and 
bohJness;    never  thrown  oft*  his  guard;    never  surprised 
j     by  a  new  proposition ;   and  always  developing  strength 
when  the  cause  demanded  it,  he  seldom  failed  to  evolve 
I      whatever  there  was  in  a  case.     Without  lu'ing  what  is 
opularly  called  a  great  speaker^  Judge  Field  argued  his 
Lses  with  force  and  eft'ect,  whether  before  a  court  or  jury* 
here  was  a  nervous  strength  and  an  entliusiasm  in  his 
;lear-cut,  logical  arguments,  which  seldom  failed  to  con- 
ince. 

Upon  the  bench  Judge  Field  was  ecinally  distinguished. 
His  leading  cliaracteristic  is  his  clear  comprehension  of 
the  gi^eat  principles  of  the  law:  in  all  cases  he  seeks  to 
aj^ply  the  !>rn;ui  and  geneiml  rules  of  right  and  justice,  and 
1  in  order  to  do  this,  to  brush  away  the  ti'illes  ;ind  techni- 
calities by  whicli  they  may  be  obscured.  This  is  especially 
f  true  of  his  opinions  in  cases  involving  the  titles  to  land, 
^_When  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  embrace 
^^  sijsiem  of  lanil  law^  scattered,  it  is  true,  through  twelve 
^^volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  California;  suHiciently  comprehensive  to  meet  nearly 
all  questions  arising  in  the  acquisition,  proteetiou,  and 
transmission  of  tliis  species  of  property.  It  is  unrloubt- 
edly  owing  to  tins  fact  that  his  decisions  have  so  generally 
stood  the  test  of  tinie,  and  are  now  recognized  as  author- 
ity not  only  in  California,  but  in  all  the  States  of  the 
7acilie. 
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'  Judge  Field  enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  the  late  Judge  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  who  en- 
tertained for  his  legal  abilities  profound  respect.  Judge 
Baldwin  regarded  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
Judge  Field* s  elevation  to  the  high  place  which  he  now 
holds,  and  in  a  communication  to  the  Sacraniento  Union, 
under  date  of  May  6th,  1863,  he  gave  a  brief  history  of 
Judge  Field's  career,  and  discussed  his  character  and 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist.  And  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that,  '*  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Field  to 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  California  has  been  deprived  of  the 
ablest  jurist  who  ever  presided  over  her  courts.'' 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Field  has  not  ceased  to  exercise  his 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  State.  As  peculiarly 
owing  to  his  exertions,  may  be  mentioned  the  final  settle- 
ment of  a  basis  for  land  titles  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  act  of  Congress  confirming 
the  Van  Ness  Ordinance,  and  the  subsequent  and  final  act 
of  Congress  substantially  confirming  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  the  Pueblo  case,  emanated  from  him. 
His  constant  solicitude  has  been  to  evolve  something  like 
order  from  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  land  titles  in  that 
city,  believing  that  he  could  render  no  more  efficient 
service  to  the  rising  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  whole  State,  than  in  conferring  upon  it 
one  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  prosperity  and  financial 
health  of  any  community — certainty  in  the  title  to  the 
lands  upon  which  it  is  built. 
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Vita  sine  Uteris ^  mors  est. 

WHEN  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Gen.  McDougall 
reached  Calilbrnia,  not  a  citizen  of  that  State  but 
felt  that  one  of  her  briglitest  intellects,  purest  patriots, 
and  wisest  coimfielors  had  departed.  The  fame  of  the 
dead  senator  had  penetrated  every  corner  of  that  new 
douiinion.  As  a  lawyer,  he  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful; as  a  public  officer,  incorruptible;  as  a  statesman, 
wise,  forearmed,  and  magnanimous.  More  learned  thaa 
Baker,  more  successful  than  Hoge,  and  more  consistent 
than  Pratt,  he  led  that  mighty  phalanx  of  great  West- 
EitN'ERS  who  at  an  early  day  immigrated  into  California, 
and  by  their  united  genius  liftetl  her  up  into  the  position 
of  one  of  the  noblest  States  that  adorn  our  confederacy. 
By  their  services,  she  early  attained  her  proudest  charac- 
teristic, the  Empire  Stale  of  the  Pacitjc! 

James  A.  McDougall  was  born  in  Albany  county,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  November,  1817,  antl  reeeired 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  that  place.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  assisted  in  the 
survey  of  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York — that  connecting  the  two  cities  of  Albany  and 
Schenectaily,  His  attention  thus  early  was  directed 
towards  internal  improvements,  particularly  to  railroads, 
44 
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and  some  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  life  owed 
their  germs  to  this  commencement.  Here,  indeed,  may 
be  seen  the  origin  of  his  advocacy  of  the  Great  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  the  construction  of  which  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  all  of  his  talents:  of  this,  however,  we 
shall  speak  more  at  large  hereafter. 

After  completing  the  survey  of  the  Albany  road,  Mr. 
McDougall  resolved  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law  as  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  set  about  the  study  with  indus- 
trious alacrity.  He  devoted  all  his  time  to  this  object, 
and  with  characteristic  energy  soon  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  profession.  Whilst  still  a  mere  boy,  he 
emigrated  to  the  great  West — in  1837 — and  settled  in 
Pike  county,  Hlinois.  Here  he  at  once  developed  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  and  rose  with  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity to  the  highest  honors  of  the  forum.  In  1842,  he 
was  elected  Attorney  General  of  Illinois,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  first  term  of  office  in  1844,  was  again  elected 
to  the  same  position. 

During  his  early  career  in  Hlinois,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  meet  and  come  into  friendly  rivalry  at  the  bar  with 
such  men  as  Baker,  Iloge^  and  Pratt.  Nor  is  it  doing 
any  injustice  to  those  distinguished  jurists  to  assert  that 
he  fully  equaled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  them  all.  Indeed, 
for  varied  literary  as  well  as  legal  lore ;  for  scrupulous 
good  taste  in  all  his  compositions;  for  fiery  eloquence 
and  aptness  of  quotation,  no  citizen  of  Illinois  has  ever 
yet  approached  lum. 

From  Illinois,  he  led  an  expedition  of  his  own  form- 
ing, in  1849,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
The  object  of  this  venture  was  primarily,  exploration  of 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  settlement,  and  secondly,  a 
search  for  the  precious  metals. 

The  enchanting  news  from  California  seems  to  have 
taken  entire  possession  of  the  minds  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  adventurous  spirits  of  the  far  West,  and  hence 
the  brilliant  array  of  distinguished  names  that  adorned 
the  early  annals  of  the  Golden  State.  The  results  of  the 
expedition  not  being  satisfactory,  instead  of  returning 
homewards,  the  caravan  turned  its  face  to  the  westwarc^ 
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and  started  across  the  deserts  and  hills  of  the  Gila  and 
Cplorado  for  the  El  Dorado  of  the  West. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  California,  ho  settled  in  San 
Francisco,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
law.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  at  the 
bar  in  that  city,  he  became  a  man  of  mark  and  distinc- 
tion. It  wiis  no  easy  task  to  take  precedence  of  snch 
men  as  Tilford,  Randolph,  and  Sloan j  yet  McUoiigall 
soon  found  himself  an  overmatch  for  them  all^  and  shared 
the  dangerous  honor  of  preeminence  alone  with  Lock- 
wood  of  Indiana.  The  contests  between  these  two  jurists 
of  the  law  were  always  terrific,  and  very  often  extremely 
rough  and  personal.  What  Lockwood  lacked  in  polish, 
he  made  up  in  erudition,  and  w^hat  w^as  wanting  in 
McDougalFs  delivery,  was  fully  compensated  for  in  sar* 
castic  humor.  Lockwood  was  ponderous  in  his  blows, 
wdiilst  his  rival  was  alert  and  waLchfuL  It  was  the  old 
battle  between  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  between 
David  and  Goliah,  between  rude  strength  and  practiced 
skill.  The  Damascus  blade  generally  triumphed  over  the 
de  claymore  and  the  tough  buirs  hide.  When  the 
erdiet  came,  it  was  received  usually  in  sullen  silence  by 
the  defeated  Iloosier.  The  New  Yorker  smiled,  but 
said  nothing.  Well  he  knew  that  when  the  appeal  came 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  nothing  could  resist  the  polished 
irony,  nervous  vigor,  and  apt  learning  of  his  luminous 
pen.  Still  the  battle  was  left  undecided  up  to  the  period 
of  Lockwood's  death.  After  that  eventj  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  James  A.  McDougall  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  California  bar.  No  sooner  had  he  established  his 
right  as  a  leader  than  ho  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  State.  lie  was  triumphantly  elected  to  that  position 
in  1850,  and  served  with  great  distinction.  His  legal 
eminence  soon  led  to  political  preferment,  and  he  was 
chosen  member  of  Congress,  as  a  Representative,  in  1853- 
Previous  to  his  election,  the  question  of  the  con- 
struct ion  of  a  continental  railroad  began  to  exercise  the 
minds  of  the  most  sagacious  politicians  on  both  shores 
of  the  hemisphere.    On  the  w^estern,  McDougall  took  the 
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lead.  Unquestionably  the  most  scientific  of  the  laymen 
who  advocated  the  measure,  he  soon,  by  his  studies  of 
the  geography  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  led  even 
the  scientific  corps  who  had  been  detailed  by  the  Federal 
government  to  take  the  initiative  steps  towards  its  con- 
struction. It  soon  became  the  hMy  of  ilcDougall,  as  it 
had  been  for  many  years  with  Senator  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri. All  sources  of  information  were  explored  by  him 
with  indefatigable  industry,  and  his  first  great  speech  in 
Congress  was  upon  his  favorite  theme.  Before  quitting 
home,  he  delivered  several  powerful  speeches  on  the 
subject,  and  by  his  warm  and  magnetic  eloquence  aroused 
the  leading  minds  of  California  and  Oregon  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject. 

Much  has  been  written  to  prove  who  was  the  real 
father  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  It  matters  but  little  who 
first  suggested  the  general  idea;  but  the  honor  of  prac- 
ticalizing  the  thought  is  due  to  James  A.  McDougall. 
His  powerful  advocacy  of  the  measure  in  Congress  led  to 
the  first  action  of  the  Grovernment  on  the  question,  and 
his  ready  learning  on  all  the  branches  of  the  subject 
effected  more  towards  its  completion  than  all  the  surveys 
put  together.  In  1855,  he  declined  a  renomination  for 
Congress,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  18G1,  he  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
to  Congress,  and  came  forward  with  renewed  strength  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  measure. 

The  war  having  in  the  meantime  broken  out  between 
the  sections  Xorth  and  South,  afforded  a  wide  field  for 
proving  the  utility  of  the  undertaking,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  present  the  argument  in  its  new  light,  as  a  neces- 
sary rear  measure.  At  this  period  his  party  being  in  a 
large  minority  in  Congress,  upon  others,  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  national  administration,  devolved  the 
chief  duty  of  presenting  the  question.  But  still,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Western  Titan  rested  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  burthen.  Ably  seconded  by  Sargent  and  his 
colleagues,  all  difficulties  were  finally  removed,  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  darling  object  of  his  political  life  on  the 
high  road  to  success. 
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In  addition  to  the  labors  he  performed  on  committcej 
as  Chidrnian  of  tlie  PaciOe  Ruilroad,  ho  served  also,  and 
with  ug  less  distingni.shed  honor,  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  upon  that  of  Naval  AlTuirs. 

Whilst  in  Congress,  his  principal  speeches,  aside  from 

those  on  the  Railroad,  were  delivered  on  the  sabjects  of 

^the  expulsion  of  Senators  Bright  and  W,  P.  Johnson  j  on 

Emancipation;   on  Shivery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

on  the  cstablishinent  of  a  Steam  Mail  Line  to  China  and 

IJa|>an;  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bilij  on  Kecoostruetion ;  on 
the  Restoration  of  the  Southern  States;  on  the  Frecdmens 
Bureau;  the  Continental  Telegraph  Lines;  the  National 
Academy;   and  upon  that  singular  subject,  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  retail  within  the  purlieus  of  the  CapitoL 
B       Upon  all  tliese  questions  Jie  spoke  Avith  the  learning 
Bof  a  scholar  and  the  moderation  of  a  statesman.     We 
Bdoubt  if  tliere  has  ever  been  a  more   logical,  chiquent, 
HiLnd  unanswerable  argument  than  that  contained  in  his 
speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
the  12th  March,  18G2,  on   the  subject  of  tlie  Right  of 
Confiscation  of  Southern  property.     lie  threw  a  mighty 
blaze  of  historical  and  legal  light  upon  the  question,  that 
amazed  and  confounded  his  opponents;  and  hv.  silenced, 
Hlf  he  did  not  convince  them.     It  was  in  this  celebrated 
Bpeech  that  he  defined  his  position  on  the  question  of 
negro  slavery.     Standing  there  as  a  representative,  he 
lid  not  hesitate  to  affirm: 

Do  not  understand  me,  Mr,  President,  as  beings  in  any  sense,  in 

the  remotent  de^^Teo,  an  ad\ocate  for  Bla%*ery  in  any  form.     I  linve 

'  never,  nince  I  have  had  opinions,  entertamed  the  opinion  that  it 

[>ukl  exist  to  the  advanta;;re  of  any  free  State.     I  re;2^ard  its  infln- 

Icnces  aH  being  worse  upon  the  white  than  upon  the  slave  po]ndation. 

"l  understand,  too,  that  -when  I  present  my  opposition  to  tbi'4  nieas- 

ui'e,  I  come  in  contaeb  with  what  is  the  popnhtr  opinion  and  feeling" 
j^of  the  people  throu^diout  tlie  free  States.     That  cannot  measure  my 

Dondnet.  I  understand  t!ie  hasiness  of  a  Senator  here  in  the  pass- 
la^e  of  lawB  to  he  to  inquire  into  what  laws  are  necessary  and  just, 
f  what  laws  presented  are  impolitie  or  unjust,  and  to  give  his  Bupport 

to  the  one,  and  his  opposition  to  the  other.     No  notion  of  popular 

opinion  should  or  will  control  me. 

But  lest  his  motives  might  be  impugned,  he  took  oeca- 
Uion  also  to  say: 
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Sir,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  read  of  the  wisdom  taa«|^ht  by  the  his- 
tory and  counselings  of  the  past,  the  measure  now  proposed  can 
never  secure  peace.  The  policy  involved  in  it  will  continue  an  angxy, 
remorseless,  relentless  war,  which  if  it  do  not  involve  subjuq^ation, 
will  involve  extiipation.  I  fear  that  the  country,  and  not  only  the 
country  but  the  Senate,  have  been  led  wild  with  an<3rer;  that  they 
have  caught  some  of  the  angry  spirit  of  their  adversaries,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  lessons  from  the  great  States  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  teachers  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  taken  their  advice 
from  Richmond  and  Montgomery. 

Bat  Sanator  McDougall  was  also  a  leader   of  public 
opinion  on  another  subject,  which  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
livery of  his  address  subjected  him  to  unworthy  criticism 
and  ill-natured   comment.      We  allude  to    his  Franco- 
Mexican  speech  on  the  3d  February,  1863.     The  policy 
advocated  by  him  at  that  time  soon  afterwards  became 
the  settled  plan  of  the  Federal  Government,  though  at 
the  moment  of  its  expression  no  statesman  was  more 
bitter  in  his  denunciations  than  Mr.  Secretary  Seward. 
This  led  to  some  ill-feeling  betwixt  the  two  statesmen, 
and  induced  General  McDougall  to  pay  a  very  equivocal 
compliment  to  the  American  premier.    It  is  related,  upon 
good  authority,  that  McDougall,  returning  home  one  night 
from  a  prolonged  session  of  the  Senate,  indulged  rather 
freely  in  his  favorite  beverage,  so  much  so  as  to  fiill  down, 
without  the  power  of  self-elevation.     At  this  moment  a 
policeman  approached,  and  before  assisting  him  to  rise, 
asked  him  who  he  was.     He  answered  very  laconically, 
''  Don't  you  see?  Fm  Seicardr 

This  anecdote  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic speech  he  ever  made  was  in  the  Senate,  not 
long  before  his  death,  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages within  the  Capitol  building.  This  speech  is  full 
of  the  most  delicate  wit,  subtle  irony,  and  eloquent 
learning.  Classical  quotations,  and  historical  incidents 
and  allusions,  abound  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  As 
an  ironical  defence  of  drunkenness,  it  has  no  parallel  in 
English  literature;  and  though  McDougall  was  famous 
before  for  his  classics,  this  effort  left  him  without  a  peer 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  specimen  of  McDougall's  serious  style,  his  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  Senator  from  Oregon, 
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and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bhiff,  is  appended  to 
this  sketeli.  No  finer  eulogy  than  this  was  ever  spoken 
upon  the  floors  of  Congress,  The  speeeli  upon  the  sale 
of  liquors  in  the  National  Capitol  will  also  be  found  in 
this  volumey  immediately  following  the  eulogy  just  re- 
ferred to. 

Yet,  with  all  his  talent,  learning,  and  industry,  he 
had  one  fault*  This  pursued  hirn  most  relentlessly  to  his 
grave,  and  he  died  the  \4ctim  of  the  same  habits  that  cut 
oft'  Prentiss  in  the  splendor  of  his  career  and  tlic  meridian 
of  his  fame — the  same  enemy  that  throttled  Alexander 
the  Great,  conquered  Alcibiades,  and  killed  Lord  Clive; 
and  though  we  could  not  pardon  his  self-indulgence 
during  life,  we  may  be  permitted  to  forgive  it,  now  that 
he  is  no  more,  Requiescat  in  pctcef  He  died  at  Albany, 
near  the  spot  of  his  birth,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1867,  aged  fifty  years. 


|ltmarksi  on  tlw  f  fatli  of  ^m.  €.  §.  gaiter, 

Delivered  m  the  United  States  Senate,  December  lltli,  ▲.  d.  1861< 


BTGEN.  J,  A.  MCDOUOALL. 

Mr.  President:  Within  the  brief  period  I  have  occupied  a  seat  on 
this  floor,  I  have  listened  to  the  fomial  annoancement  of  the  decease 
of  the  two  Senators  nearest  to  mo  bj  the  ties  of  assoeiatian  and 
friendahip,  both  representative  men,  and  among  the  ablest  that  ever 
discoursed  connsel  in  this  Senate*  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  it 
be  thought  there  is  something?  of  pnde  in  my  claim  of  friendship 
with  Buch  distinpn^shed  and  not  to  he  forgotten  men.  The  late 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  late  Senator  of  whom  I  am  about 
to  speak,  were  my  seniors  in  years,  and  much  more  largely  instructed 
than  myself  in  public  affaii*s.  Difiering  as  they  had  if  or  a  period  of 
more  than  a  quaiier  of  a  century,  they  had  met  together,  and  in  the 
maintenance  in  all  its  integrity  of  the  great  governmental  institution 
of  our  fathers,  they  were  one.  Coming  myself  a  fttranger  to  your 
counsels,  I  looked  to  them  for  that  home  advice  in  which  there  is  no 
purjiose  of  disguise  or  concealment.  Their  loss  has  been,  and  is,  to 
me  like  the  shadowa  of  great  clouds;  but  while  I  have  felt,  and  now 
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feel  their  loss,  as  companioiiB,  friends  and  connselors  in  whose  trotli 
I  trusted,  I  feel  that  no  sense  of  private  loss  should  find  expression 
when  a  nation  suffers.  I  may  say  here,  however,  that,  while  for 
the  loss  of  these  two  great  Senators  a  nation  suffers,  the  far  country 
whence  I  come  feels  the  sufferingof  a  double  loss.  They  were  both 
soldiers  and  champions  of  the  West — of  our  new  and  undeveloped 
possessions.  A  few  months  since,  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  sea  of  Cortez  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  mourned  for  Douglas:  the 
same  people  mourn  for  Baker.  The  two  Senators  were  widely  dif- 
ferent men,  moulded  in  widely  different  forms,  and  they  walked  m 
widely  different  paths;  but  the  tread  of  their  hearts  kept  time,  and 
they  each  sought  a  common  goal,  only  by  different  paths. 

The  record  of  the  honorable  birth,  brilliant  life,  and  heroic  death 
of  the  late  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  has  been  already  made  by  a 
thousand  eloquent  pens.  That  record  has  been  read  in  cabin,  and 
in  hall,  from  Maine  to  furthest  Oregon.  I  offer  now  but  to  pay  to 
his  memory  the  tribute  of  my  love  and  praise.  While  paying  this 
tribute  with  a  proud  sadness,  I  trust  its  value  will  not  be  diminished, 
when  I  state  that  for  many  years,  and  until  the  recent  demands  of 
patriotism  extinguished  controversial  differences,  we  were  almost 
constant  adversaries  in  the  forum  and  at  the  bar.  A  great  writer,  in 
undertaking  to  describe  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  said:  "Know 
that  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  aware  of  his  real  nature."  I 
think  that,  with  all  due  respect,  I  might  say  of  the  late  Senator  the 
same  thing  to  this  Senate,  as  I  am  compelled  to  say  it  to  myself.  Of 
all  the  men  I  have  over  known  he  was  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man.  Will,  mind,  power,  radiated  from  one 
centre  within  him,  in  all  directions;  and  while  the  making  of  that 
circle,  which,  according  to  the  dreams  of  old  pliilosophy,  would  con- 
stitute a  perfect  being,  is  not  within  human  hope,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  one  who  at  least  illustrated  the  thought.  His  great  powers  cannot 
bo  attributed  to  the  work  of  laborious  years.  They  were  not  his 
achievements.  They  were  gifts,  God-given.  His  sensations,  memory, 
thought,  and  action,  went  hand  in  hand  together,  with  a  velocity  and 
power  which,  if  not  always  exciting  admiration,  compelled  astonish- 
ment. 

Although  learned,  the  late  Senator  was  not  what  is  called  a  scholar. 
He  wa3  too  full  of  stirring  life  to  labor  among  the  mouldy  records  of 
dead  a;^e3;  and  had  he  not  been,  the  wilderness  of  the  West  furnished 
no  field  for  the  exercise  of  mere  scholarly  accomphshments.  I  say 
the  lato  Senator  wag  learned.  Ho  was  skilled  in  metaphysics,  logic, 
and  law.  He  might  be  called  a  master  of  history,  and  of  all  the 
literature  of  our  own  language.  He  knew  much  of  music — not  only 
music  aa  it  givea  present  pleasure  to  the  ear,  but  music  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  waa  understood  by  the  old  seekers  after  wisdom,  who  held 
that  in  harmonious  sounds  rested  some  of  the  great  secrets  of  the 
infinite.  Poetry  he  inhaled  and  expressed.  The  afflatus  called  divine 
breathed  about  him.  Many  years  since,  on  the  then  wild  j^lains  of 
the  We jt,  in  the  middle  of  a  star-lit  night,  as  we  joumeved  together, 
I  heard  first  from  him  the  chant  of  that  noble  aong/TAe  IfaUlei/ 
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ibry.  Two  of  itfi  stanzas  impressed  me  then,  and  there  are  other 
reasona  why  they  impreHS  me  now : 

Tbe  Kin|T  has  come  to  mnrshal  iw,  in  all  his  armor  drent; 

Auil  ho  hfts  bound  ft  Know-white  pharae  upon  his  pallant  crest; 

Ho  looked  upon  Ms  ptniple,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  cyo; 

Ho  looked  \ipon  the  traitorB,  uud  lus  gluuco  waa  Htt-m  and  high; 

Bight  gniciouBly  he  HniUed  ow  uh,  uh  ran  from  win«^  to  wing, 

Bowu  all  OUT  line,  a  deafening?  shont,  "  Clod  save  our  Lord  the  King!'* 

Aad  if  mj  8toiidard*hearer  fall^  and  full  full  well  he  may, 

Wdt  never  saw  I  promiise  yet  of  auch  a  bloody  fray, 

Freas  where  ye  aee  my  white  plumu  bMuc^  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 

And  be  your  oriflainme  today »  tho  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Hurrah!  the  foe»  are  moving;  hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  1ife«  and  ateed,  and  trump,  and  dram,  and  roaring  cnherin. 

The  fiery  Dnko  In  pricking  fast  aero«8  Saint  Andrew*R  plain, 

With  all  the  liirolinf?  chivfdry  of  Gueldrea  and  Almagne; 

*'  Now  by  the  lipB  of  those  ye  love,  fair  f^<^*iillemen  of  France, 

Charge!  Vor  the  golden  hlies;  now  upon  them  with  the  lance!'* 

A  thousand  Kpurs  ore  strikitt^  deep,  a  tbouBand  speara  in  rest, 

A  thouBiitid  knighta  are  pressing  dose  behind  the  fino%v«white  ox«At; 

And  ill  they  burst*  and  on  they  mshedj  while,  like  a  j^uiding  star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blamed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

He  "waa  an  orator — not  an  orator  trained  to  the  model  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  school,  but  one  far  better  suited  to  om*  a;^e  and  people. 
He  was  a  master  of  dialectics,  and  possessed  a  skili  and  power  in 
words  which  would  have  confounded  the  rhetoiie  of  Gor^as,  and 
demanded  of  the  great  master  of  dialects  himself,  the  exact  use  of 
all  hia  materiak  of  wordy  m^arfare.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  relations  and  conduct  of  all  forms  of  societies,  from 
families  to  States,  and  the  laws  which  have  and  do  govern  them. 
Ho  was  not  a  man  of  autliorities,  simply  because  he  used  authorities 
only  as  the  rounds  whereby  to  ascend  to  principles.  Having  learned 
much,  he  was  a  remarkable  master  of  all  he  knew,  whether  it  was  to 
analyze,  generalize,  or  combine  his  vast  materials.  It  was  true  to 
him,  as  it  is  true  of  most  remarkable  minds,  that  he  did  not  always 
appear  to  be  all  he  was.  The  occasion  made  the  measure  of  the 
exhibition  of  his  strength.  When  the  occasion  challenged  the  effort, 
he  could  discourse  as  cunningly  as  the  sage  of  Ithaca,  and  as  wisely 
as  the  king  of  Pylus. 

Ho  was  a  soldier.  He  was  a  leader;  "  a  man  of  war/'  fit,  like  the 
Tachmite,  "to  sit  in  tho  seat,  chief  among  the  captains."  Like  all 
men  who  possess  hero  blood,  he  loved  fame,  glory,  honorable  re- 
nown. He  thirsted  for  it  with  an  ardent  thji*st,  as  did  Cicero  and 
Ciesar:  and  what  was  that  nectar  in  which  the  gods  dehghted  on 
high  Olympus  but  the  wine  of  praise  for  the  great  deeds  accomplished? 
Would  that  he  might  have  lived,  so  that  his  great  saciiJice  might 
have  been  ofiered,  and  bis  great  soul  gone  up  from  some  great 
field,  his  lips  bathed  with  the  nectar  that  he  loved  I  None  ever  felt 
more  than  he — 

Since  all  must  Ufe  resign. 

Those  swett  dehghts  that  decorate  the  hrava 
"Tis  folly  to  decline, 

And  steal  iuglorioua  to  the  silent  grave. 
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But  It  wiw  something  more  t^  the  fierce  thirst  for  glory  that  earned 
the  late  Senior  to  the  field  of  Bacrifice.  No  one  felt  more  Se 
the  majestic  digmty  of  the  great  cause  for  which  our  nation  now 
makes  war.  He  loved  freedom,  if  you  please;  Anglo-Saxon  freedom- 
or  he  was  one  of  that  great  old  race.  He  loved  this  hmd,  this  whole' 
land.  He  had  done  much  to  conquer  it  from  the  wilderness;  andby 
his  own  actfl  he  h^  made  it  his  Lmd.  Hero  blood  is  patriot  blood. 
AVhen  he  witnessed  the  storm  of  anarchy  with  which  the  madness  of 
depraved  ambition  sought  to  overwhehn  the  land  of  his  choice  and 
love;  when  he  heard  the  battle-call. 

Lav  doira  the  ax,  fling  by  the  spade. 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plow: 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blacte, 

For  arms  like  yours  are  fitter  now: 

And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen, 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  leam  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  lein 

The  charger  on  the  l»ttle-field. 

Our  country  calls;  away,  awayf 
To  where  the  blood-streams  blot  the  green* 

Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway  ' 

That  time  ia  all  its  course  has  seen. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  hero  that  the  gallant  soldier, 
the  grave  Senator,  the  white-haired  man  of  counsel,  yet  full  of  youtli 
as  full  of  years,  gave  answer,  as  does  the  wariorse,  to  the  trumpet's 
sound. 

The  wisdom  of  his  conduct  has  been  questioned.  Many  haTe 
thought  that  he  should  have  remained  for  counsel  in  this  hall.  Mr. 
President,  the  propriety  of  a  Senator  taking  upon  himself  the  duties 
of  a  soldier,  depends,  Uke  many  other  things,  on  circumstances; 
and  certainly  such  conduct  has  the  sanction  of  the  example  of  great 
names.  Socrates — who  was  not  of  the  councils  of  Athens  simply 
because  he  deemed  his  office  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom  a  higher  and 
nobler  one — did  not  think  it  imworthy  of  himself  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  battle;  and  when  Plato  seeks  best  to  describe  and 
most  to  dignify  his  great  master,  he  causes  Alcibiades,  among  other 
things,  to  say  of  him: 

I  ought  not  to  omit  what  Socrates  was  in  battle;  for  in  that  battle  after  wlddi 
the  Gi?«orals  decreetl  to  me  the  prize  of  courage,  Socrates  alone,  of  all  men,  wu 
tho  Kuvioiir  of  my  life,  standing  by  me  when  I  had  fallen  and  was  wounded,  aod 
prt'st^r^-ing  IxUh  myself  and  my  anns  from  the  enemy.    But  to  see  Socntes  vfaeo 
our  nmiy  was  dofoattHl  and  scattered  in  flight  at  Delias,  was  a  spectacle  worthy  to 
Ivhold.  '  On  that  occasion  I  was  among  the  cavalry,  and  he  on  foot  heavily  anMd. 
.VHor  the  total  ront  of  our  troops  he  and  Laches  retreated  together.    I  came  op  hy 
ohnniv;  and  sooin^  them,  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  would  not  Itive 
thorn.    As  I  \i-as  on  horseback,  and  therefore  less  occupied  by  a  regard  of  my  own 
KituAtion.  I  cinild  Ix^ttor  observe  than  at  Potidoea  the  beautiful  spectacle  eihittted 
bv  Sivratr*  on  this  emergency.     •    •    •    He  walked  and  darted  his  regards aroanti 
w'lth  A  iuige»tio  i\tmpo$nro.  looking  tzmnquillj  both  on  his  friends  and  enemies;  » 
that  it  wiM  evivlout  to  every  one,  even  fiom  afiur,  that  whoever  should  ^ntare  to 
Atteck  him  would  encounter  a  despciato  renslMMe.    He  and  his  <vwnpapiftn  th« 
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rM  in  safety;  for  thoti^j  who  are  Bcattei^d  in  flight  arepnrRnefJ  and  killed, 
whilfit  luoti  hesitiite  to  toucli  tboae  wbo  eidiibit  gQcb  u  coimteaaoeL'  na  tliiit  of 
Socrates,  t^ven  iu  dcfeftt. 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  sage  painted  bj  a  sage;  and  why  may  not 
great  wisdom  be  tlie  strongest  element  of  a  great  war?  In  the  days 
when  the  States  of  Greece  were  free,  when  Rome  was  free,  when 
Venice  was  free,  who  but  their  g^*eat  statesmen,  counselors,  and 
seoators,  led  their  armies  to  victorious  battle?  In  the  best  days  of 
all  the  great  and  free  States,  civil  place  and  distinction  was  never 
held  inconsistent  with  military  authority  and  conduct.  So  far  from 
it,  all  history  teaches  the  fact  that  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
most  competent  to  direct  and  administer  the  affairs  of  government, 
in  times  of  peace,  were  not  only  trusted,  but  were  best  truated  with 
the  conduct  of  unnios  in  times  of  war.  In  these  teachings  of  his- 
tory there  maybe  some  lessons  we  have  j^ot  to  learn;  aud  that  we 
have  such  lessons  to  leani  I  know  was  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
late  Senator.  It  is  with  no  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say  tliat  I  have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  much 
soundness  in  the  opinion  he  entertained. 

It  is  but  a  brief  time  since  the  late  Senator  was  among  us,  main- 
taining our  countiy's  cause,  with  wise  counsel,  clothed  in  eloquent 
words.  When,  in  August  last,  his  duties  here  as  a  Senator  for  the 
time  ceased,  ho  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 
Occupy  in  f  a  subordinate  position,  commanded  where  he  was  most 
fit  to  commTind,  he  received  his  ordera.  He  saw  and  knew  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  he  was  reijuired  to  undertake;  he  saw  and 
knew  that  he  was  required  to  move  underneath  the  shadow  of  the 
wings  of  A^rael.  He  did  not,  he  would  not,  question  the  require- 
ment  made  of  him»  His  motto  on  that  day  was:  *  *  A  good  heart  and 
no  hope/*  He  kne%v,  as  was  known  at  B:ilaklava^  that  some  one  had 
blundered;  yet  he  said:  *' Forward,  my  Brigade,  although  some  one 
has  blundered/'  Was  this  reckless  rashness?  No!  It  may  be  called 
sacrifice  J  self-sacrifice;  but  I,  who  know  the  man  who  was  tlie  late 
Senat^r^ — the  calm,  self-possessed  perfectneas  of  his  valor — and  who 
have  studied  all  the  details  of  the  field  of  his  last  offering  with  a  sad 
eamest-ness,  say  to  you,  sir,  to  this  Banate,  to  the  country,  aud  par- 
ticularly to  the  people  of  the  land  of  the  West,  where  most  and  best 
he  is  known  and  loved,  that  no  rash,  reckless  regardlessness  of  danger 
can  hs  attributed  to  him.  It  in  but  just  to  say  of  him  that  his  con- 
duct sprung  from  a  stern,  hero,  patiiot,  martyr  spirit,  that  enabled 
him  to  dai^e,  unflinchingly,  with  a  smile  to  the  green  earth,  and  with 
a  smile  to  the  bright  heavens,  and  a  cheer  to  his  brave  companionB, 
ascend  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

A  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  speaking  of  Carthage  as  then  a  dead 
city,  the  grave  of  which  was  scarcely  discernible,  says: 

For  citi6?*  die*  kingdoms  die; 
A  little  Band  ftnd  grass  covere  all 
That  was  once  lofty  in  thGm,  and 
Glorious;  and  yet  man»  for&ooth, 
Disdiiiiis  that  bo  ii^  mortal  1  Oli, 
Mind  of  oaj9»  iaordiJ&atG  and  proadi 
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It  is  true  cities  and  kingdoms  die,  but  the  eternal  thought  lives 
on.  Great  thought,  incorporate  with  great  action,  does  not  die,  but 
Kves  a  universal  life,  and  its  power  is  felt  vibrating  through  all  spirit 
and  throughout  all  the  ages.  I  doubt  whether  or  not  we  should 
mourn  for  any  of  the  dead.  I  am  confident  that  there  should  be  no 
mourning  for  those  who  render  themselves  up  as  sacrifices  in  any 
great,  just,  and  holy  cause.  It  better  becomes  us  to  praise  and 
dignify  them.  It  was  ttie  faith  of  an  ancient  people  that  the  souls 
of  heroes  did  not  rest  until  their  great  deeds  had  been  hymned  by 
bards,  to  the  sounds  of  martial  music.  Bards  worthy  of  the  ancient 
time  have  hymned  the  praise  of  the  great  citizen,  Senator,  and  soldier, 
who  has  left  us.     They  have  showered  on  his  memory 

Tho30  leaves,  which  for  the  eternal  few 
Who  wander  o*6r  the  paradise  of  fame. 
In  sacred  dedication  ever  grew. 

I  would  that  I  were  able  to  add  a  single  leaf  to  the  eternal  ama- 
lanth.  In  long  future  years,  when  our  nights  of  horror  shall  have 
passed,  and  there  shall  have  come  again  **  the  welcome  morning 
with  its  rays  of  peace,"  young  seekers  after  fame  and  young  lovers 
of  freedom,  throughout  all  this  land,  yea,  and  other  and  distant 
lands,  will  recognize,  honor,  and  imitate  our  late  associate  as  one  of 
the  undying  dead. 


On  the  Resolution  to  Prohibit  the  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors  in  the  National 
Capitol  Building,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  April  11th,  1866. 

Mr.  President:  It  was  once  said  that  there  were  as  many  minds 
as  men,  and  there  is  no  end  of  wrangling.  I  had  occasion  some 
years  since  to  discourse  with  a  reverend  doctor  of  divinity  from  the 
State  which  has  the  honor  to  be  the  birthplace,  I  think,  of  the 
present  President  of  this  body.  While  I  was  discoursing  with  him, 
a  lot  of  vile  rapscallions  invited  me  to  join  them  at  the  bar.  I  de- 
clined, out  of  respect  to  the  reverend  gentleman  in  whose  presence 
I  then  wa3.  As  soon  as  the  occasion  had  passed,  I  remarked  to  the 
reverend  doctor,  "Do  not  understand  that  I  declined  to  go  and  join 
those  young  men  at  the  bar  because  I  have  any  objection  to  that 
thing,  for  it  is  my  habit  to  drink  always  in  the  front  and  not  beliind 
the  door."  Ho  looked  at  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  inteiTogation. 
I  then  asked  him,  **  Doctor,  what  was  the  first  miracle  worked  by 
our  great  Master?"  Ho  hesitated,  and  I  said  to  him,  **  Was  it  not 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  he  converted  the  water  into  wine,  at  a 
marriage-feast?"  He  assented.  I  asked  him  then,  "After  the  ark 
had  floated  on  the  tempestuous  seas  for  forty  days  and  nights,  and 
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as  it  descended  upon  the  dry  lands,  what  was  the  first  thing'  done  by 
father  Noah?"  He  did  not  know  that  exactly.  **  WoU/'  Eaid  I, 
"  did  ho  not  plant  a  vine?"     Yes;  he  remembered  it  then. 

I  asked  bim,  *'Do  jou  remember  any  great  poet  that  ever  illus- 
trated the  higher  fields  of  humanity  that  did  not  dignify  the  ui^e  of 
wine,  from  old  Homer  down?'*  lie  ilid  not,  I  asked,  *'Do  you 
know  any  (jreat  philosopher  that  did  not  use  it  for  the  exaltation  of 
hiti  intelligence?  Do  you  think,  doctor,  that  a  man  who  lived  upon 
pork  and  beef  and  com*bread  eon  Id  get  up  into  the  superior  re- 
gioDfi — into  the  ethereal?    No;  he  must 

'  Take  nectar  on  bi^^h  OLympuB, 
And  mighty  meiul  iu  Vulhalln/  ** 

I  said  to  him  a<jain,  **Doetor,  you  are  a  scholarly  man,  of  course — 
a  doctor  of  divinity — a  gi-aduato  of  Yale :  do  you  remember  Plat  j'b 
Symposium?"  Yes,  be  remembered  that.  I  referred  bim  to  the 
occasion  when  Agatho,  liavin^  won  the  prize  of  Tragedy  at  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Corinth,  on  comin^-j  back  to  Athens,  war*  feted  bv 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  that  city;  for  it  was  a  proud  triumph 
to  Athens  to  win  the  prize  of  Tragedy*  They  ^^ot  to;]fether  at  tbo 
bouse  of  Phtedrus,  and  they  said,  '*Now,  wo  havo  been  eveiy  ni*:fht 
for  these  last  six  ni^-nfhts  drunk :  let  ui  be  sober  to-nigbt,  and  we  \v dl 
start  a  tliemof  which  they  passed  nromid  tho  table,  aj  the  buu  f^oea 
round,  or  ui  they  di*ank  their  wine,  or  a:^  men  tell  a  stoiy.  They 
started  a  theme,  and  tbo  theme  waa  love — not  love  in  the  vuljar 
sense,  but  in  iti  hi^h  sense — love  of  all  that  i:^  beautifuh  After  they 
had  gouG  through,  and  after  S^jcrateri  bad  pronounced  his  judgment 
about  the  true  and  beautiful,  iu  camo  Alciblade^  with  a  di*unken 
body  of  Athenian  boys,  wiih  garlandi  arotind  ibeir  headi  to  erown 
Af^atho  and  to  crown  old  Socra!xi3;  and  they  said  to  thos^  assembled, 
"This  wiU  not  do;  wti  have  been  dnnkin;j,  and  you  have  noL"  And 
after  Alcibiades  had  made  his  talk  in  pui'snanco  of  tbo  ar;^am'*nt,  in 
which  he  underU)ok  to  dl^^ify  Socrates,  a^  I  remember  it,  tht  y  re- 
quired (after  tbo  jiarty  had  a^eed  1:7  drink,  it  bein^;^*  cpiito  late  in  the 
evenhag,  and  they  bal  ijnishod  lb':^ir  business  in  the  way  of  di>icua- 
sion)  that  Socrates  should  drink  two  measures  for  every  other  man*9 
one,  because  he  was  better  able  to  stand  it.  And  so  one  after 
another  they  w^erc  laid  down  on  the  loun^^es  in  the  Atbeuiau  style, 
all  except  au  old  physician  named  ArlB!:odemu3,  and  Plato  makes 
him  the  hardest-headed  fellow  except  Socrates.  He  and  Socrates 
stuck  at  it  until  the  gi^ey  of  the  morning,  and  then  Soeraici  took  bia 
bath  and  went  down  to  tho  grovej  and  talked  academic  knowledf^e. 

AfLer  citing:  this  incident,  I  said  to  thi.^  divine,  *'  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  Lord  Bacon  eaid  that  a  man  should  get  drunk  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  that  Montaigne,  the  French  phUosopber,  endor 
the  proposition?" 

I  said  to  bim  further,  *'  These  exaltants  that  brinj  us  up  above 
the  common  measure  of  the  bniLC,  wiuo  and  oil,  elevate  us,  enable 
us  to  seize  great  facts,  inspiralions,  which,  once  possessetl,  are  ours 
forever,     Aiid  those  who  never  go  beyond  the  mere  beastly  means 
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of  animal  support,  never  live  in  the  high  planes  of  life,  and  cannot 
achieve  them.     I  believe  in  women,  wine,  whisky,  and  war/' 

The  reverend  doctor  replied,  **  Well,  General,  you  are  right;  but 
I  cannot  afford  to  say  it." 

I  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  sober  Senator 
from  California  to  indulge  himself  somewhat  more  in  generous  wine; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  a  kindly  influence 
upon  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think  all  these  propositions, 
aU  these  regulations,  all  this  style  of  determining  liberties  that  ought 
to  be  common  to  all  men,  by  virtue  of  ismatical  influences,  is  wrong, 
and  I  utterly  protest  against  it.  I  think  it  was  well  when  wo  had 
our  lunch-room  in  the  Senate  chamber,  where  we  quietly  sat  down 
and  drank  our  wines  at  our  pleasure.  The  times  have  come  to  bo  so 
&lse  that  men  dare  not  say  what  they  honestly  think  to  bo  tho  truth 
and  the  right.  That  sin  of  cowardice  shall  never  come  to  my  door. 
I  say  the  whole  proposition  is  wrong.  Let  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, if  he  chooses,  drink  his  wine  as  his  forefathers  did  before 
they  cut  down  all  the  apple-trees  in  that  State.  Because  apple* 
,  trees  raised  apples,  and  apples  mode  cider,  and  cider  made  brandy, 
they  cut  them  down  all  through  New  England;  but  in  his  grand- 
father's time,  every  gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  or  every  man  who 
was  able  to  aflbrd  it,  had  on  his  side-boai'd  a  bottle  of  good  apple 
brandy,  and  he  offered  it  to  his  guests  the  moment  he  received  them. 
Those  were  the  good  old  times  when  gentlemen  were  abounding  in 
the  land.  This  kind  of  regulation  tends  to  decorate  humanity  and 
to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  Senate. 
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